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RUST AND MILDEW IN INDIA. 

By the late A* Barclay, M*B., P.L.S, 

(Plate 816.) 

In the course of my studies, now extending over several years, on 
the group of parasitic fungi known to botanists as the Uredinese, nay 
attention has naturally been directed frequently to those species 
which attack cereal crops, and are so destructive of them. 
Indeed, as Mr. H. L. Bolley writes in a recently published bulletin,'’* 
** There is, perhaps, among the numerous diseases of our cereal 
crops, not one that is, or can be, of more disastrous consequences 
to the farmer than the various species of rust which attack his field 
crops.*’ Yet it Is astonishing how little attention has been paid in 
India to this source, sometimes of enormous loss, and always, 
as appears probable, of considerable loss. Other fungi have been 
the cause of immense and sometimes total destruction to other 
crops, e.g., the vine, potato, coffee, &c. ; hut although these have 
justly attracted much attention, I do not think any one of them can 
compare in importance with the rust and mildew of cereal crops, 
both because a failure of the former crops (with the exception 
perhaps of the potato crop of Assam) withdraws only a direct 
supply of luxuries, which are not usually enjoyed by the actual pro- 
ducers, and because rust and mildew are a source of constant loss, 
and directly affect the staple article of food of the labourers in 
wheat-producing areas. We have, however, so far as I am aware, 
and I have looked carefully for information in every direction, not 
even the crudest approximate estimate of the geographical distri- 
bution of the pest in our wheat-producing areas. Still less have we 
any knowledge of the actual amount of loss sustained in the 
out-tiini of grain, either from attacked fields or from individual 
plants. 

With regard to the geographical distribution of the disease, 
there can, I think, he no doubt that it exists wherever wheat is 
grown. This statement is not a mere haphazard conjecture, but 
is based on the known distribution of the parasite in other parts of 

* ThdUtin of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Indiana : H. L. Bolley, 
July, 1889. 

Journal of Botany, — Vol. 30, [January, 1892 .] B 
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ilie -wor and itpc'i eevcain direct pei’=!onal observations. These 
Ipjfcer are, of com*. 3, few, as I have had neither the time nor tlie 
opportunity for extending theim Such as they are; however, they 
will he set forth as soon as I have given reasons for believing that 
the fungus is prevalent- in India wherever wheat is grown, Irom its 
kiiot\m ‘distribution elsewhere." Thus we know it to be extensively 
prevalent throiiglioiit Europe and the United States. It is also 
known to occur over large areas' in Australia, so much so that Prof. 
P. M. Webster, 'the American representative at the Australian 
Exposition, informs us that in some of the colonies the raising of 
wheat, oats, and similar cereals has to he almost abandoned 
because of the prevalence of rust, where otherwise crops above the 
average coiilcl be produced.’’'^' The Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Indiana (Dr. H. E. Stockbriclge), who was 
lately in the service of the Government of Japan, states, that in 
the northern part of that country, where the government has made 
(jostly and strenuous exertions to supplant rice culture hy the grow- 
ing of wheat, the latter crop is frequently utterly ruined, and on the 
average damaged to the extent of 20 per cent, by the very general 
prevalence of riist.”t Dr. Franks says it is known in the Cape of 
Good Hope, and, indeed, that the fungus appears to accompany 
crops all over the world. 

From this alone we might safely assume that it is also exten- 
sively prevalent over India. But there is some direct evidence 
pointing to this conclusion. In the Transactinns of the Agricultural 
and Hortmdtiiral Society of India, vol. vi., 1839, Capt. Sleeman 
reports the immense destruction of crops h:om it in the Narbadda 
Valley and through Malwa generally. The particular epidemic lie 
describes w^as uiiiisiially severe, and this periodic recurrence of 
severe epidemics is characteristic of the disease. Thus particular 
years of frightful destruction are known to have occurred in 
lEngland, Germany, and America. It might therefore be supposed 
that during the intervals of such epidemics the pest is absent. 
This, however, is not the case elsewhere in the world, and is not 
the case in India. la 1887 Col. Kenneth Mackenzie, Judicial 
Commissioner of Berar, informed me that he \i^di frequenthj Imown 
rust to be so prevalent in that province, that in walking through 
fields his clothes were covered wdth red dust (the iiredosporea). 
Again, early in 1889, a year not knowm to be one of rust prevalence, 
I obtained specimens of well rusted wheat from such remote 
localities as Dumraon, Jej^pore, and Gnjrat, and later from Gilghit ; 
while iiiy personal observation of the fields about Simla for some 
years shoTved me that the wdieat crops are annually enormously 
rusted and niilclewed. There can therefore he no doubt in my mind 
that the parasite is widely prevalent, and that it mimialhj gives rise 
to enormous loss. 

* H. L. Bolley, loc. eit. See also Gardeners^ Chronicle, June 7tli, 1890, 
]). 714, where it is noted, “ It is estimated that a million of money has been 
lost this season in South Australia, from the ravages of red rust.’^ 

t H. L. Bolley, loc. eiL 

I Die Kninlilmtm der Pflaiuen , ; Breslau, 1880, 
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We may next proceed to attempt to guess the magnitude of the, 
loss sustained in India in wheat alone, leaving out of consideration 
the loss from other crops known to be similarly affected. In an in» 
teres ting article on this subject, by Mr. W. C. Little, in the Journal 
of the Royal Ayrkidtural Society of England, he writes: — Among 
the numerous diseases which affect the cultivated crops of this 
country, there is probably not one which is more disastrous to the 
farmer than wheat mildew is in those parts of the country where it 
is frequently prevalent.” He then goes on to estimate the actual 
money loss sustained by the farmers of the counties around 
Cambridgeshire, of whom he was one, in 1881, a year of great rust 
prevalence, over a cultivated area of 15,000 acres, and writes: — 

If we estimate that throughout the districts of which I have 
spoken, the wheat crop was damaged to the extent of M an acre, 
we have an aggregate loss to the farmers of that district amounting 
to £60,000 on the wheat alone, leaving out of sight the damage 
done to other crops.” Mr. H. L. Bolley, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Indiana, writes — ‘^It is quite common 
for rust to be credited with damage equal to 50 per cent, of the 
normal crop. However, few farmers would consider that rust 
usually takes less than one-hundredth part of the wheat crop ; and 
yet, doubtless, this is a very low estimate of the actual annual loss 
occasioned to the wheat fields of Indiana. The state being among 
the largest wheat producers of the country, it will be seen that our 
farmers, even at tliivS low figure, must stand in the aggregate an 
annual loss of from 300,000 to 500,000 dollars. The average 
annual wheat yield of the United States is placed at 512,763,500 
bushels. Considering the value of this crop at 80 cents per bushel, 
a loss of one-hundredth part by rust represents a total annual 
loss to the wheat producers of our country of 4,102,108 dollars, 
figures which in themselves are quite astonishing, yet must be 
low.’^ 

I have already stated that in Japan the crops on an average 
suffer a loss of 20 per cent, from this cause. 

In Sleeman’s article, already referred to, he writes : — ‘‘ ’When a 
crop is attacked it is often not worth the reaping” ; and again, I 
have seen rich sheets of uninterrupted wheat cultivation for twenty 
miles by ten, in the valley of the Harbadda, so entirely destroyed 
by this disease, that the people would not go to the cost of gather- 
ing one field in four.” “ I believe the total amount of. the wheat 
gathered in the harvest of 1827, in the district of Jubbulpore, 
was not equal to the total quantity of seed that had been sown.” 

The disease began first to manifest itself upon the leaves of the 
wheat about the lOfch of March, 1829, and from that time I 
watched its progress till its work of destruction had been com- 
pleted, about the end of the month.” But I must again draw 
attention to the fact that this was a very unusually severe 
visitation. 

So much then for the general loss sustained by attacked areas : 
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we see tliat it ranges from an annual minimum loss of one- 
himdredtli part of tlie possible produce, tbrongli 20 per cent, (in 
Japan) and 50 per cent, (a general estimate in some regions), to 
complete loss in years of exceptional visitation. It will be interest- 
ing, with these data, to consider the possible and probable financial 
loss occasioned by the parasite in India. Basing our calculation on 
the very low estimate given by Bolley for Indiana, namely, oiie- 
liimdredth part of the crop, we arrive at the following results 
The estimated outturn of wheat during the year 1888-89, for the 
whole of India, was 6,510,797 tons, raised from 26,508,000 acres, 
and the value of this crop, at the rates adopted in the Inland Trade 
Eetiirns, is Es. 410,191,677. If rust and mildew are prevalent 
throughout the wheat-producing areas of India, then the least loss 
occasioned by it may be set down with comparative certainty at 
Es. 4,000,000 annually. But as I have no direct evidence that rust 
is universally present throughout India, I would prefer to estimate 
the loss which is probably sustained in those parts of India in 
which I know that the disease certainly exists, namely, in the 
Punjab, North- Western Provinces and Oudh, Central Provinces 
and Berar. In these parts, the average area under wheat cultiva- 
tion during the four previous 3 ’ears was 16,734,000 acres, and the 
outturn of wheat in 1888-89 was 4,854,869 tons. This was 
valued at Es. 296,152,594, and a loss of one -hundredth means a 
loss of nearly three millions of rupees annually to the wheat 
producers of the area. I think there is no doubt whatever that 
this loss is considerably under- estimated, and that it is much more 
likely to be five times as great. My reason for making this last 
statement is based upon certain direct observations made upon the 
pernicious effect of the parasite on individual plants. The contrast 
between grains of wheat taken from perfectly healthy plants and 
those taken from mildewed plants is very striking, and I have 
attempted to show this in figures 10-13, from a photograph; but as 
this does not convey any accurate idea of solidity, I have so 
arranged it that the groups of grains represented are of equal 
weight. The healthy grains, and those taken from plants that had 
been attacked by Pucemm gmminis (Eolii), were received from 
Jeypore, already cleaned from the ear. I placed ten of the former 
into one pan of a pair of scales, and found that they required from 
26 to 36 grains of the latter to balance them, or, on the average of 
several weighments, 30 grains. We have here then a loss of 
200 per cent, in the case of individually attacked plants. The 
samples of F. I received from Jeypore had not their grains 

taken out. I did this myself, however, and from two ears (which 
to outward appearance were as full-looking as healthy ears) I 
obtained only thirty-seven miserably shrivelled- up grains, wliicli 
were equal in weight to only four sound grains. Here then was 
ail enormous loss of 825 per cent.'*' Lastly, I extracted the grains 
from the ears of mildewed specimens which I received from 
Diimraon (attacked with P, ritbigo)^ and found that they were not 


* Ifoiind late? that 10 healthy grains weighed 60 0 ! these, ne., 500 per cent. 
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nearly so reduced as the corresponding Jeypore grains, twenty of 
tham equalling in weight the ten sound Jeypore grains. In this 
case, therefore, there was a loss of 100 per cent. These data are not, 
of course, absolute indications of the harm done by the parasite to 
each plant attached ; they are quoted only to show that the disease 
has most destructive results. The amount of loss occasioned in 
the ears of individual plants must depend upon the period of its 
life at which it was attacked, the extent to which it is attacked, 
&c., these again depending on weather, soil, and other conditions. 

It has also occurred to me that some presumptive evidence 
might be obtained of the prevalence and induence of rust and 
mildew in India, by comparing the outturn of wheat for a series of 
years, in those provinces in which the fungus certainly exists, with 
the climatic conditions prevailing during the earliest months of the 
year, when the wheat plants are in the stage of existence most 
liable to attack. Dr. George Watt, O.I.E., has kindly given me a 
tabular statement showing the price of wheat (.seers per rupee) 
for the 29 years, 1861-89, in the Central Provinces, Punjab, and 
North-West Provinces and Oudli ; and as this appeared to me to be 
a good index of the outturn of grain for each year, I have thrown 
the results into a graphic form in Table I. Unfortunately, 
meteorological data are available to me only from 1875. From a 
summary of meteorological conditions, prepared annually for the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, I have ex- 
tracted the data necessary for my purpose, and have exhibited them 
in Table II. The wbather during January, February and March 
is most important in this connection, not only because it has a 
maximum effect on the growth of the wheat plants themselves, 
independently of any fungal attack, but also because this is the 
season during which the parasite usually attacks these plants. 
The humidity of the air, the cioud proportion, aud the rainfall, are 
the most important factors, A combination of all these in slight 
excess (except perhaps cloud) is, I presume, favourable^ tg the 
growth of the host ( wheat plants), and is certainly lespecially in- 
cluding cloud) favourable to the growth uhe fimgiis. Now, if in 
any year we hnd that these climatic conditions were favourable to 
the growth of the wdieat plants, but that the outturn of wheat was, 
nevertheless, poor, we may wdth some plausibility attribute the 
deficiency of outturn to the repressive influence of the parasite; 
for otiierwise I do not know how the deficient outturn could 
be accounted for. In order to render the meteorological data 
readily comi:>reliensible, and comparable with the graphic repre- 
sentation of the outturn of wheat each year, I have arranged them 
in a compressed tabular form, indicating excess over the average by 
X, and deficiency by D ; whilst a normal condition is represented by 
N. Wherever a very decided condition, either of excess or 
deficiency, was noted in the meteorological report, I have enclosed 
the letter X or D within a circle. In a few instances the condition 
was not clear, and in such cases I have inserted a mark of 
interrogation. 

Before proceeding to a comparison of the outturn with these 
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8 KOTES ON THE FLOHA -OF SUFFOLK® 

meteorological data, it uroiild be tcII to warn tlie reader tbat lie 
must not expect too close a parallelism between avfraga favourable 
weather conditions and indications of rust prevalence. Cioiid and 
rain, at particular seasons (especially January to March), are 
together very favourable conditions for the attack of cereals by the 
fungus ; but a very few days of each would suffice for attack, and 
these days might not bring the average cloud proportioD and rain- 
fall of the month up to a normal standard. Still, on the wJiole, we 
would expect to find a decided, though not perhaps a close, ■paval- 
leiism, and this, I think, the data disclose. 

(To be continued.) 


Explanation of Plate 316. — Fig. 1, Pvccmia graminis (Bolli), Jeypur; 
2, do., (uredospore) ; 3, IK rubigo-vera (Loam), G-ilghit ; 4, do., Gujrat ; 5, do., 
(Eolli), JeypuT; 6, do., Simla; 7, do., Shall, near Simla; 8, do., Bumraon — all 
X 350. 9, P. riibigo-veray copied from Frank, x 200; 10, healthy wheat 
(10 grains); 11, diseased wheat (P. gimninis), 26 grains; 12, do. (P, riiUgo- 
vera}^ 60 grains; 13, do, (from Dumraon), 20 grains. 


NOTES ON THE FLOEA OF SUFFOLK. 

By Arthur Bennett, F.L.S. 

The publication of Dr. Hind’s Flora of calls attention 

to a county which I believe has not yet been sufficiently explored. 
The sandy ‘‘brick-lands” have not yet yielded all that is to be 
found on them ; and among aquatics I feel confident that other 
discoveries will be made. Careful and continuous searching is 
especially required in the extreme N.E. portion of the county for 
aquatics ; and such species as Potamogeton zoster if olius, P. acuti- 
foliiis, Faias marina ^ Chara stelligera, &c., will probably reward the 
searchers. I have made the followung notes in looking through 
the Flora, and I add a few localities. Watson = H. 0. Watson’s 
Geographical Distribution of British Plants (1848): for localities 
followed by ! I am responsible. 

Myosnrus minimus L. Marshes near the Gipping, at Ipswich, 
TFatsoti, 

Ranunculus hederaceus L. Local about Ipswich. Belton Bog, 
Watson, Between Yarmouth and Burgh, by the river I — Pi. Jiuitans 
Lam® Eiver at Brandon 1 — E. arvejisis L. Bungay, Watson. 

Aquilegia vulgaris L. Brettenham, in hedges, Ch. Babington. 

Mellehonis viridis L. Stradbrook, Watson. — ii. feetidm L. 
Cliedbury, Miss Bell; Watso?i, 

Berberis imlgaris L. Plentiful by the road -side between Elvedeii 
Hall and IcMingliam ! 

Sisyjjihrium polycerathm L. I have a specimen labelled “29/7 /B8, 
E. M. Holmesd’ A fuller account of the plant is given in New Bot, 
GtddCf p. 592. 


lievkwed in Jmmu Bot, 1890^ 92/ 
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Cochlearia danica L. There is a specimen in Herb. Dilleniiis at 
Oxford, from Slierard, gathered at Orford. 

Bianthus Armerla L. I have a specimen collected at Laken- 
heath in 1863 by 0. F. White. 

Silene Otites Sm. Abundant near the Wiudiuill at Lakeulieatli ! 
Between Elden and Icklingham, by the road-sides, in plenty ! 

Holosteum umbellatiim L. The reference to the Addenda in 
Henslow & Skepper’s Flora is onaitted after Plentiful on walls at 
Eye,” and I am erroneously made voucher for its occurrence. 

Medicago minima Lam. Much more abundant in District 1 than 
the Flora suggests. In May the banks are often quite yellow with 
its flow^ers 1 

Lathyrus mo7itanns Bert, {macrorrhizus Winim.). The extreme 
rarity, or almost total absence of this plant in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire is curious; I believe I saw it in North Norfolk 
some years ago, but have no specimen. 

(Enaiithe crocata L. is another instance ; three localities are 
given, but all are doubtful. 

Fiiihus enjthrvmis Genev. Polstead Marsh, E, F.Linto^i; Joitrn, 
Bot, 1890, p. 206. 

Epiiohiim roseim Schreb. Eayland, E, F. Linto7i; Journ, Bot 
1890, p. 4. — E, tetragomim L. Near Eye, Marsludl; Jmirii, Bot. 
1890, p. 144. 

(E‘na7ithe pmpinelloides L. The two localities given from Hens* 
low & Skepper probably belong to (E. ; they are most 

unlikely ones for pmpvnelloides, the occurrence of wdiich in the 
county is, I think, doubtful : it is not a plant of bogs or marshes. 
I have not seen either species in the county, though I have often 
sought for them. 

Feiccedanmi palmtre Mcench. Belton Bog, J. Paget I 

Artemisia campestris L. Two forms of this occur; the one at 
Thetford is much more robust and has coarser leaves than the 
plant that grows on Ickiingham Plains ; they can be distinguished 
in winter, as in summer. 

Senecio paliistrls BG. Belton, “Br/ito”:''' the reference should 
he to New Bot. Guide. The plant is a biennial, not perennial, both 
in a wild state and in cultivation. 

Hieraciuni horeale Fr. Monkswood, Felsham, Record Club Report^ 
1875, p. 124. 

Lithosp er 71111771 pur eo-cmrtdeim. “Bergholt,” Henslow d Skep- 
pier ; omitted by Dr. Hind. 

Orohanche caryopiJiyUacea Sm. Has this really occurred in the 
county ? At the time of Henslow k Skepper’s record, 0. Hedene 
and 0. elatior had been erroneously recorded for it in other counties. 
When growing, no one could mistake it for either, hut they are 
difficult plants to distinguish when dried. 

Melampy7mm sylvaticum L. Must surely be an error. 


[I cannot imagine how my name became associated with this species, for 
1 have never botanised in Suffolk, and have never seen it growing.— bin. Joom# 

BOTf] 
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tyaU'ia Verbenaca L. I have a specimen collected at North doVOj 
near Eeccles, in 1837, by Priest. 

Ophn/s aranifera Hiids. Herb. Borrer. 

Omiikogalum nutans L. Uli’ord, near Woodbridge, April, 1873, 
Piei\ PL H. Crewe > 

Allhim amhiguum Sm. Sp, in Herb. Borrer, 

Potamogeton polygonifolms Pour. Belton Bog, Paget in Herb. 
Watson I — P. Friedi Blip, miicronatusP Herringfleet, 1801, 
Herb. Eew I 

CareiV miiricata L., yBjI. pseudo-diviilsa. Barningham, E. F. Lin- 
ton ; Fiecord Club Report, 1883. — C. teretiuscida Good, Lakeniieath ! 

Chara aspera Desv. Kessingland, Hind ! 


NOTES ON BRISTOL PLANTS. 

By James W. White, F.L.S., and David Fey. 

This paper contains a notice of species not included in the 
Flora of the Bristol Coal-fields, or notes supplemental thereto 
published in the Transactions of the Bristol Naturalists' Society, 
A few lately- discovered additional stations for rare and local plants 
are also given. It will be seen that the notes in great part refer to 
newly- dilierentiated forms of Eiihiis and Hieracimn, upon which 
intricate genera the energy of field botanists is at present being 
largely expended. Some of these forms, although known upon the 
Continent, do not appear in the London Catalogue, and have not 
been described by British authors. The capital letters G, or S. 
mark the divisions of the district as defined in the Flora, and refer 
respectively to the vice-counties of West Gloucester and North 
Somerset, Vice-comital records are marked '‘h 

Erysimum repandum L. G. On rubbish in St. Philip’s Marsh, 
Bristol, the last three years, in plenty. Casual. A native of Central 
Europe. 

"^dubus opaciis Focke. S. On the peat-moor near the railway 
between Edington and Ashcot. Abundant, but not recognised 
before September last, when some capital specimens were gathered 
and submitted to the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers. This bramble is 
intermediate between afiims and pUcatus, It produces abundance 
of fine fruit, and is a handsome plant, far stronger than our southern 
plicatus ever becomes. Some panicles, gathered at the time named, 
measured over 2 ft. ; and leaves of the barren shoot attain the 
length of 9 in. The basal ieafiets of the latter are distinctly 
stalked, the panicle is unarmed, and the sepals for the most part 
are roundish oval, with short points. The sepals of plicatus, on the 
contrary, are commonly prolonged at the tips into linear points of 
great length* 

li. ajfinis W. & N. S. On the peat-moors near Edington and 
Shapwick. Here quite typical, being- identical with the Dorset 
plants which Dr. i’ocke reiers to in his ‘ Notes on British Eubi/ 
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publislied in Joiirn. But., April, 1890, as correspuiidiiig almost 
exactly with the German ajinia that he had seen at Weihe’s original 
stations. 

'"iL Cariends Eip. & Genev. S. Occurs abundantly on the peat- 
naoors near Sliapwick. A very remarkable bramble, connective, 
apparently, of a^inis with the lihmnnifoUL A similar form found by 
the Eev. W. Moyle Eogers in great quantity near Lynton, N. Devon, 
in 1881, was referred to Cariensis by Dr. Eocke. The stem is erect- 
arcuate, pilose, with quinate leaves. Terminal leaflet rhomboidal- 
roundish, or orbicular, subcordate, subcuspidate. Panicle lengthy 
ill proportion to the usually rather short flowering shoot, with long 
ascending many-flowered corymbose branches, the upper ultra- 
axillary ones often greatly exceeding the terminal flower. Petals 
bright pink. Filaments pink, exceeding the green styles. Fruit of 
moderate size, black, abundantly produced, 

E. imbricatiis Hort. Until lately there was but one locality 
known near Bristol for this rare plant. In August last it was 
found in two or three spots on the edge of Syston Common, several 
miles from the original station in Glen Frome. All are in West 
Gloucester. 

li, erythrinus Genev. Mentioned under I'L Lindleianiis in FL 
Brist, Coal/, p. 58, as an unnamed form, some years before Mr. 
Briggs published a description in this Journal. The plant is 
frequent and abundant about Bristol, and varies little, except in the 
amount of felt with which the panicle is clothed. The lower axillary 
panicle branches lengthen out greatly by the time the fruit is ripe. 
Leaves of the barren shoot are often teruate. G. In plenty by the 
Avon under Sneyd Park, extending as far as the Black Eock Quarry. 
By the “Arbutus Walk,” Henbury. Abundant about Hanham. 
Mangotsfi.eid and Syston Commons. '*'8. Leigh Down. Between 
Brislington and Keynsham. Compton Dando. 

argenteiis Weihe. Grows plentifully in two widely separated 
localities in North Somerset, viz,, in hedges at Brislington, and in 
a lane near the Eiver Chew, between Woollard and Compton Dando* 
Although closely allied to erythrinua, as pointed out by Dr. Focke, 
there are points of difference that readily distinguish the two ; 
notably the hairy stem of (mjentem, its white-felted foliage, and the 
constant presence of setae upoir the panicle. No glands have been 
seen on the erythrimis of this neighbourhood. Moreover, the in- 
florescence of the latter is subpyramxdal in outline, and closer than 
the long leafy cylindrical panicle of argenteiis. Petals pale pink. 
Filaments white, about equalling the green styles. 

"'E. piibescem W. & N, Bather frequent in hedges at Berrow, 
N. Somerset. Named by Mr. J. G. Baker. 

E. rusticanus x leucostachys. One busli of this grows on Leigh 
Down, N. Somerset, near the Water Company’s reservoir. 

E. rusticantis x coryl/oliits, A small patch on the right bank of 
the stream in the valley just below Wyck Eocks, West Gloucester. 
Determined by Mr. Moyle Eogers. Hybrid Enbi are rare in the 
West of England. The two above mentioned are all that have 
been observed in the large area of the Bristol OoaLfield^ ■ ■ ■ 
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vvucronatus Blox. G. Near the Black Eock Quany, bank of 
Avoiiy Clifton ; and in woods at Hanham above Bristol. The 
Clifton plant differs from the type in having both barren stern and 
panicle iimisually hairy, setose, and aciculate. This species is 
rare in the Bristol district, and hitherto met with only at Clevedon 
and near Pensford, N. Somerset. 

it, Bloxamii Lees. S. Sparingly on the peat-moor near Burtle. 
The late Mr. Briggs and Dr. Focke concurred in regarding this as 
quite satisfactory Blommii; both of them, however, remarking that 
the serrature of the leaves was shallower than usual. 

it. scaber W. & N. '"G. Specimens from the Wyok Valley, and 
from near the railway under Sneyd Park, Clifton, have been named 
scaber by Mr. Moyle Eogers. These are off type in some respects. S, 
A plant from the peat- moor near Shapwick, of somewhat unusual 
appeaxance, owing to soil and situation, was accepted as scaber both 
by Prof. Babington and Dr. Focke. See Exch. Club Fieport for 1889. 
Typical scaber seems to be seldom met with. It may be in place to 
mention here the later vicissitudes of a bramble, abundant on the 
skirt of Leigh Wood, that first came into notice as li scaber in 
British liubL Its eventful history, up to date of that paper, is 
given by the Eev. E. P. Murray in his Notes on Somerset liubi. 
Subsequently, in the Exch, Club Report for 1886, both Prof. 
Babington and Dr. Focke agreed that the plant was E, Babmgtonii 
Salter, an apparent settlement grateful to local botanists. But in 
Notes on British Eubi, Dr. Focke, writing on R, ftiscus W. & N., 
says that the English state of that species is plentiful in Leigh 
Wood. From this it was suspected that the old unrestful item 
had risen again ; so, through the kindness of Mr. Eogers, more 
specimens were submitted to Dr. Focke, and he has just reported 
on them, “ E, fiiscus W. & N.” This experience teaches how 
helpful to the expert is an inspection of the growing plant. 

'‘'A. Kaltenbachii Metsch. Observed during the last three summers 
near the Avon, under Sneyd Park, Clifton, West Gloucester. Its 
determination is due to the Eev. W. Moyle Eogers, who says he 
knows it only from one other British station. Among the more 
remarkable features of the plant is a long pyramidal panicle tapering 
regularly and gradually to an acute point formed of a single ilower. 
Stamens very long, at least double the length of the styles. Petals 
pale pink, 

Epilobium Laimji Schultz. '"G. Hanham. On colliery waste 
near Eingswood. '‘'S. Corstoii. The plants from all these localities 
agree well with specimens gathered and sent out by Wittgen. 

E. lanceolatim S. & M. G. The area in the Bristol district of 
this rare and local species is extended by its discovery last August 
on a rocky bank near Mangotsfield. 

Bieracium Schmidtii Tauch. The Eev. E. F. Linton has lately 
subjected the Hawkweeds growing in the Cheddar Gorge, S., to 
close examination. From him we learn that what was published 
in the Flora under murorum is really divisible into several named 
forms — Schmidtii being one, and the next item another* See 
Journ, Bot, Sept. 1891, pp. 271-“3* 
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H. stenoUpis Lindeb. At Cheddar, with the last, E. F. Linton, 
H, diaplianoides Lindeb. A plant allied to vulgatum. Abundant 
on the rocky bank at Mangotsfield Station, G., and first recognised 
by the Bev. E. F. Linton. See Jo%mi, Bot,, loc, cit, 

Tl, orariwn Lindeb. G. Occurs in plenty on St. Vincent’s 
Bocks, and about the railway by the river-side adjacent ; first 
gathered and distinguished by Mr. Linton. See Jotirn. Bot,, loc, cit. 
On a wall at Sneyd Park, Clifton. On old colliery waste near 
Kingswood. "'S. On limestone, Leigh Down. 

. Qnapludium sylvaticimi L. A very rare Bristol species, recorded 
ill the Flora only from Downhead Common. The Eev. W. S. 
Browne, of Stanton Prior, however, has found at intervals during 
the last ten years a single plant in Lord’s Wood, Houndstreefc ; and 
in Aug. 1890, Mr. L. W. Bogers pointed out four specimens in a 
wood near Weston-in-Gordano, where he had discovered the plant 
in the previous autumn. The places named are all in N. Somerset. 

Pifimeos pahistris Sm. In N. Somerset. Not published in the 
Flora, The plant and its near ally, maritimns, are quoted for vice- 
county 6 in Top, Bot,, on the authority of different observers ; one 
standing as ‘‘Clark sp.,” and the other, “ Collins MS.” It looks 
as if neither botanist recognised them both. And, on the Somerset 
peat-moors, where the two species undoubtedly grow intermingled, 
it is certainly far from easy to make out the distinctive characters 
of both at the same visit, chiefly because pahistris flowers a month 
later than its fellow, and is not in good fruit until vuiritiimis is 
withered and in bad order for comparison. Babington’s Manual 
gives July and August as the time for the latter, and July to 
September for the former. In this district it has been found that 
Fi, palustris does not reach maturity before September. At that 
period, although, as Dr. Boswell remarks, the whorls of pahistris are 
sometimes confluent as in the other, yet the greater size of its nuts 
and much shorter setaceous teeth on the enlarged sepals make dis- 
tinction plain. But anyone visiting the moors in July or August 
could scarcely come to a satisfactory conclusion on the presence or 
absence of the subject of this note. 

R. acutiis L. G. TIanham. S. Corston. Keynsham. New- 
ton St. Loe. Quite sparingly at all the localities, and usually 
associated with E, crispus and R, ohtnsifolvus. Dr. Boswell states 
that he had never been able to find more than three or four nuts on 
plants of acHtus; hut observations made with reference to this point 
bear out Prof. Babington’s remark that the nuts are produced in 
abundance, although in the plants examined there appeared to be 
more perianths in which nuts were not perfected than in the case 
of R, ohtiislfolm. The nuts of the latter are appreciably smaller 
than those of acutns, 

Carex niontana L. An addition to the Flora. The discovery of 
this sedge on the Mendip Hills, N. Somerset, by the Eev. E. F. 
Linton, is described in Journ, Bot. 1890, p. 350, 

Apera Spica-venti Beaiiv. G. Casual on old colliery waste near 
Kingswood, 1882 ; and on rubbish in St, Philip’s Marsh, Bristol, 
1888,1889. 
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CVSCUTA EPITEY2IUM IN lEELAND. 

By a. Gt. Moee, FeL.S. 

A FEW weeks ago I received from Mr. J. Eimest Grubb, of 
Carrick-on-Siiir, some specimens of a Ouseuta, which he sent to me 
as Cumita E pithy muin. Upon my asking for further details, Mr. 
Grubb has very kindly supplied me with a fine series of fresh 
specimens, together with the interesting information that the 
Dodder grows in considerable abundance at tlie west end of the 
sand-hills, on the Babbit Burrow near Tramore, Waterford; para^' 
sitical chiefly upon Thymus, but some of the specimens sent to me 
were attached also to Lotus corniculatus, Trifolvwn repens, and 
Qalium. Mr. Grubb first noticed it in this locality in 1886, and 
has observed it for several years in the same neighbourhood, 
always on wild thyme, and extending over a considerable area. 
There is no furze growing near, and the Dodder grows on a 
part of the sand-hills wdiere there never appears to have been any 
cultivation. 

In its red colour, and in the small size of the clusters, the plant 
agrees well enough with Cimiita Epitkyinim, which I think must 
now definitely take its place in the Irish Flora. And I am inclined 
to refer also to 0. Epithyumm the Ciiseuta which was gathered hy 
my friend Mr. E. W. Scully in 1887, growing abundantly over the 
space of an acre or two, on a remote part of the Banna sand-hills 
in Kerry (see Journ, Dot, 1888, p. 76), though at the time we were 
inclined to think this might be a colony of U. TnfoiU escaped from 
cultivation. 

As a third Irish locality for C. Epithyinim we may probably add 
Threlkeld’s record under Cuscuta major : — This herb groweth in 
great plenty in the dry sandy banks near Mayden Tower, near 
Drogheda, and grows like red threads on the tops of the low grass.” 
Mayden Tower lies on the south bank of the Kiver Boyne, near its 
mouth, and though I have once searched unsuccessfully for it, 
I should not be surprised if the Dodder might be rt-« liscovered. 

The other Irish localities, including those of Ballybrack and 
Fassaroe, must, I believe, be referred to 0, TrifoUi, which some- 
times persists for a few years in or near to the fields in which it has 
been originally sown with the clover crop. G. Epithymmi will then 
be left as a native of Ireland growing only, so far as we know at 
present, in three distant localities on the coast in the counties of 
Keri'j, Waterford, and Meath, and inhabiting only sea-side sand- 
hills. 

[We have in the British Museum specimens of Cuscuta Epiliniim, 
from Eenvyle, Connemara, collected by Slmttlew.n'th in 1832.— 
Ed, Joiien, Bot.] 
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A NEW BEITISH BVEUS. 

By the Eey. E. P, Murray, M.A,, F.L.S, 

Rtibiis Dixrotrigiitn n. — 'E. cattle prosfcrato fvel J?ca’*r 

acii ’s narvis e Imsi lotiga com^iressa declinatis, aciciilis seti«G le 
ina inalibiis crehris, foliis qniuato-perlatis vel ravo ternatis, follcHs 
SIX' 'eqnalibiis, latis, actimiuatis, grosse dentato-serratis, subtu* in 
venl.'5 taiitxxm parce pilosis, foliolo terminal! cordato- vel subcord-uo- 
ovrio-aciiminato ; panicixlas angustae foliosse ramis brevibiis dis- 
tanfeibiis, racMde dexuosa, aciileis tenixibns declinatis, pilis setisque 
inaeqiialibus mimltis, sepalis ovato-aciiminatis aciculatis setosis 
tonientosis paten tibns vel a frnctu laxe refiexis. 

8tem prostrate -wben unsupported, angular, glabrous, densely 
nrickly, aciculate and setose, bright red when exposed to the light. 
Pricldea slender, declining from a long compressed base, almost 
confined to the angles. Aciculi resembling the prickles, passing 
gradually into abundant setfe. Leaves suhpersi stent, quin ate- 
pedate or rarely terna^e, thin, flexible, pale green, especially 
beneath, almost glabrous above, and onlv very slightly hairy on 
the veins beneath, strongly dentate- (or lobateA serrate. Leaflets 
remarkably broad, sometimes slightly imbricate ; terminal leaflet 
broadly ovate-aciiniinate or almost orbicular, with cordate or sub- 
cordate base ; petioles armed and coloured like the stem. Stipules 
linear, ciliate, setose, adnate to the petiole. Panicle long, wdth 
distant short ascending or subpatent axillary branches, and narrow 
ultra-axillary top. Terminal pedicel short. Sometimes, hut rarely, 
the lowest branch of the panicle may slightly exceed its subtending 
leaf. Leaves teriiate; leaflets like those of the barren stem, except 
that the terminal one is sometimes narrower in proportion and 
generally not cordate at the base. Upper simple floral leaves 
sharply triangular with acute dentate serrate teeth. Eacliis dis- 
tinctly wavy, a,rmed and coloured like the stem, only still more 
thickly clothed with setfB and aciculi, and with some hairs inter- 
mixed, Petals small, distant, clawed, caducous, pinkish. Stamens 
white, clasping and hardly equalling the stvles, which are at first 
greenish, and ultimately red. Sepals tliickly felted, setose and 
acictilate, ovate-attenuate, patent or loosely reflexed from the fruit. 
Young carpels pilose. Flowers in July and the early part of August. 

A, very handsome ]daiit, remarkably constant in its characters. 
It does not appear to me to he very closely allied to any jwevioxisly 
described species. Probahlv its nearest affinities are with R. 
rmaceuH and 7?. Blo.ramiL The latter plant grows abundantly in 
the sa.me district, hut T have never found E. ro -acem anywhere near 
it. Some years since I sent it to Dr. Focke, who remarked that it 
seemed to be near FI. Jawprophylhis Gremli, a Swiss and Bavarian 
plant, but it does not at all agree with the description of this form, 
a,nd Dr. Focke has not repeated the suggestion in succeeding years. 
Prof, Babington did not know it when I sliowed it to him a year 
ago, nor has any other specialist who has seen the plant been able 
to recognise it. It grows abundantly for a space of quite two miles 
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along old lanes and in bushy ground adjoining Charlton Dowiis 
about three miles south of Blandford, in Dorset ; and I have seen 
a specimen collected by Mr. Mansel-Pleydell near Whatconibe, some 
three miles further west. Botli these localities are on the chalk. 
It lias also been found by the Bev. E. P. Linton by the road-side 
between Bailey Gate and Hamworthy Junction, six or seven miles 
to the south-east of Charlton Down, on the tertiary heath-lands,. 
I have been unable to detect any difference in the plants conse^ 
queiit on the difference of soil. 

The specific name which I have adopted refers to the Durotriges, 
a i^eople who formerly occupied this part of the country. My thanks 
are greatly due to the Eev. W. Moyle Eogers for assistance in 
drawing up the specific description, 


BIOGEAPHIGAL INDEX OF BEITISH AND lEISH 
BOTANISTS, 

This Index, which has been published in this Journal during the 
last four years, has elicited much more general interest than its 
compilers expected. It originated in the supposition that the wwit 
of such a reference-list to byegone wmrkers in Botany, which we 
ourselves had often felt, might also be shared by others ; and the 
very numerous expressions of interest and approval which we have 
received have shown that we were fully justified in our belief. 

During its progress through the pages of the Journal, we have 
made numerous additions to the names, as well as to the information 
given, and some corrections. We have been encouraged to think 
that a reprint of the list, embodying these additions and corrections, 
and brought down to the end of 1891, would be convenient for 
those -who find it somewhat difficult of consultation in its present 
form, and would also serve as a handy volume of reference for 
others specially interested in Botanical Biography. 

So far, however, the support obtained has been hardly sufficient 
to justify us in proceeding with the work ; but a growing sense of 
its importance has determined us to prepare it for press, in the 
belief that many who have not already sent in their names as 
subscribers will do so now that their attention is again called to it. 
It is hoped that the volume will be issued to subscribers by the end 
of June, at the price originally announced — viz., 8s. 9d. per copy, 
post-free. We find, however, that this will not allow us to incur 
the expense of binding, but this is of the less importance, as many 
will no doubt interleave the work for the incorporation of additions, 
&c. On publication, the price of the remaining copies out of the 
500 to be printed will be considerably raised. 

We shall be glad to receive corrections and additions to the 
list as printed in this Journal, for incorporation in the reprint. 
Intending subscribers should forward their names, with the amount 
of subsGiiption, to the Publishers of this Journal, with as little 
delay as possible. Beitten. 

G. S. Bouloeb, 
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NEW PAPUAN PLANTS. 

Described by Baron Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., 

(Continued from Joiirn. Bot. 1891, 176.) 

AcronycMa lobocarpa, sp. n. (Euodia lobocarpa F. v, M. 
MS.). — Glabrous ; leaves comparatively small, on rather long and 
slender petioles ; trifoliolate or some unifoliolate ; leaflets provided 
■with very short or hardly any petioles, thinly cliartaceous, mostly 
obovate, but at the base much narrowed, at the margin entire or 
faintly and imperfectly crenulated ; peduncles slender, mostly 
axillar, three-flowered or cymosely few-flowered ; calyx quite 
minute, deeply and rather bluntly four-lobed ; petals four, small, 
linear-elliptical, at the summit indexed; stamens much shorter 
than the petals, their filaments subulate-linear ; style rather short, 
as well as the ovulary, glabrous; stigma capitellate, hardly lobed; 
fruit quite small, dry, rather conspicuously four-lobed, imperfectly 
dehiscent towards the summit ; seeds solitary in each cell. 

On Mount Yule, with Eiiodia ELlerijana. 

Leaves usually l-l-J in. long. Petals only of J in. length. 
Style terminal. Fruit somewhat broader than long. Endocarp 
thin. Seeds oblique -ovate, outside dark-coloured and somewhat 
rough. Albumen copious. Cotyledons flat. Merely one flower 
was available, and that certainly had only four perfect stamens, 
although between two of them occurred the rudiment of a fifth ; 
the filaments in this instance were glabrous, but those adhering 
still to some fruits were found to be eight in number, and had 
ciliolated filaments ; but this may have been a case of casual 
variability, not depending on partial imisexuality. 

This species differs from the New Caledonian A, Lamsonia^ 
according to Turpin’s delineation, in the following characteristics 
the leaves are usually compound and provided with longer petioles, 
the leaflets are smaller, but towards the summit broader, the 
stamens and style are shorter, and the fruit is remarkably lobed. 
From the Polynesian A, retusa the Mount Yule plant differs also in 
smaller and mostly trifoliate leaves, longer pedicels, elongated style, 
and probably also in form of fruit. 

This new plant particularly demonstrates the close affinity of 
the genus Acronyclda to Emdia, and certainly the two should stand 
systematically not far apart from each other. This_ observation 
applies of course to Eiiodia in the wider sense, including Melicope, 
an extension of the genus adopted already, 1860 P/q/^oyr. 

Atistr. ii. 102), in which I was followed by Bailioii, 1873 {Hist, des 
Flcmtes liiitacees, p. 469). That the double number of the stamens 
in Alelicope would be a very feeble generic note is shown by the 
genus Bonmia, of not very distant affinity, in which some few 
species with four sterile stamens occur (just .as in one Eiiodia), 
thus rendering also Zieria hardly tenable b'^'yond a subgeneric 
position. 

('ro be continued.) 

Journal of Botany. — Vol. 30. [Jan. 1892.] c 
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A NEW BEITISH BIERACIVM. 

By the Rev. Ebwakd S. Makshall, M.A., E.L.S. 

H. aiifractiforin6j n. sp. — Stem 9-20 in. high, simple or (in 
Iixxiiriaiit specimens) brancMng from below the middle, rigid, 
fistiilar, glabrous below, becoming floccose upwards, and bearing a 
very few stalked glands. Branches rigid, ascending, Root-stock 
woody, with rather iiiimeroiis, stoutish fibres. Ro it I eaves firm in 
texture, glabrous and bright green above with prominent pellucid 
veins, sometimes slightly glaucous -tinted, their margins with a few 
weak patent hairs, pale beneath, with scattered hairs ; from linear- 
lanceolate to lanceolate or oblanceolate in outline, acute or apicu- 
late. Blade 2-4 in. long, very gradually tapering into a long 
(1-2|- in.), slender, hairy petiole, strongly dentate or sharply 
incised. Teeth pointing forwards, gland-tipped, narrowly tri- 
angular or linear, the longest (lowest) sometimes exceeding Ain. in 
length, from 5 to 10 on either side. Stem-leaf one (rarely two on 
strong plants), stalked, very deeply cut into Imear segments or but 
slightly toothed, reduced to a linear bract in small specimens. 
Peduncles l-lj in., erect or ascending, somewbat floccose, darkened 
ill their upper part by numerous stalked glands. Heads 1-4, when 
the stem is simple ; when branched, the branches bear from 1-4 
heads apiece. Involucre cylindrie in bud, campanulate in flower ; 
pliyllaries very dark with black-based hairs and stalked glands, 
woolly-tipped with white down before the flowers open, with a 
scarioiis border, obtuse, gradually narrowing from their base. 
Flowers golden- yellow, about IJin. across when fully expanded ; tip 
of the ligules ciiiate. Styles rather livid with minute dark hairs. 
Achenes chestnut- coloured. 

Habitat: Rocky subalpine streamlets of the Western Breadal- 
banes, on granite and mica-slate, from 1400 to 1800 ft. 

I first met with this species in June, 1888, by a burn descend- 
ing from Clach Leathad, Glen Etive, Argyle, and was much struck 
by its distinct look. The follow ng summer, I again found it in 
Oorrie Ardran, near Grianlaiich, Perthshire. Mr. P. J. Hanbury 
r visited both stations in my company, and we agreed in thinking 
it different from any form hitherto known in this country. IL 
mfractnni Fr., as represented in Liiideberg’s Scandinavian sets, 
appeared to resemble it very closely, and specimens were sent to 
Dr. Lind^berg under that name. About those from Glen Etive he 
wmote: — “Primo obtutu videtur forma scaposa 11. anfracti^ at 
involiicra et lata anthela demonstrant, eandem esse aliain novam 
formam'’; while he reported on the Perthshire ones thus:' — 

Species nova, a ceteris bene distincta videtur.” 

Dr. Buchanan "White has collected the same plant on the 
Argyle side of Ben Laoigh; and, although I have forgotten the 
exact date of his discovery, I believe that it somewhat precedes my 
own. Mr. Hanbury also informs me that it was found last summer 
by Dr. W. A. Shoolbred, near the road between Glen Lyon and 
Tyndriim. 
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Occasionally H. anfractiforme lias a certain look of II, argenteim 
Fr., from wliioli, liowever* it differs in many essential points, Tke 
only other British form that I have seen, with which it is likely to 
be confounded, is one that I have gathered with Mr, Hanbiiry on 
Ben Laoigh, and with Messrs. Linton on one of the Glen Lodiay 
hills. This approaches it by the golden-yellow flowers and deeply 
toothed or incised leaves, but is of a taller and more straggling 
habit, has longer and more curved peduncles, longer, more 
numerous, and floccose-bordered phyllaries, very dark styles, &e, ; 
the leaves are also yelloivish green, thinner, broader, with more 
patent teeth, and they are more abruptly narrowed into the petiole. 

I have abstained from adding this to our rapidly growing list as 
a new species, until it had been well tested by two or three seasons’ 
cultivation, both in my own and other gardens. This ordeal has 
been passed through very satisfactorily, no important variation 
having occurred. If anything, the wild charactk's are accentuated 
in a richer soil ; the flow^ers, as is natural, being more abundant, 
and the peduncles greyer wdth floccose down, a change probably 
due to the softer air and more sheltered situation. Messrs, Linton 
have also found it to come true^’ from seeds sent by me. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Beeby’s recent remarks under H. 
zetla7idiciivi, and had placed all iny gatherings at Mr. Hanbury’s 
disposal to deal with as he thought fit. However, he now writes to 
me as follows : — ‘‘ I am shortly going to write a further little paper 
on Hieracia, in continuation of my notes which have from time to 
time appeared in the Journal of Botany, embracing the work that 
has been done during the last three years. The plant which we 
have often spoken of as R, anfractiforme has, however (with the 
exception of a single specimen sent me without a name by 
Dr. Buchanan White), been so specially your own discovery, and I 
am so entirely satisfied as to its meriting specific rank, that I shall 
esteem it a favour if you will publish it in your own name, prior to 
the publication of my paper.” 


FIRST RECORDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Clakke, P.L.S. 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to extract 
from printed botanical works published in Great Britain the earliest 
notice of each distinct species of our native and naturalised flowering 
plants, and thus to siipxfiy information seldom to be found in any 
of the numerous floras of the country now available for. reference. 

In such an undertaking some limits have to be observed ; and 
first, it will probably be generally allowed that the earliest works 
affording definite information on this subject are those of William 
Turner, coniiiiencing with his Libellm de re herbaria novtiB, pub- 
lished in 1588. With regard to some plants, especially .trees, 

c 2 
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earlier notices may, of course, be found, but these liaYe been dis- 
regarded for the present purpose, and all researches limited as 
above mentioned. 

As to the species included in the list, no attempt has been made 
to distinguish precisely between indigenous and introduced plants ; 
but the last edition of the London Catalogue has been taken as a 
basis, and the earliest record has been sought of each separately 
numbered species, but excluding (1) the evidently introduced 
plants printed in italics, (2j those only found in the Ciiannel 
Islands, which cannot properly be considered British : In the 
critical genera — Rukis^ Htemcmm, and SalLv — a selection only of 
generally recognised forms has been given. 

A difficult matter to decide in many cases has been — What is a 
sufficient first record ? a plant being often vaguely mentioned in an 
old Herbal without locality or any clear indication that it was 
known to the writer as British. It has been found impracticable 
to lay dowui any precise rule in such cases, but where the plant 
under consideration is a common one and well known to be in- 
digenous, a mere reference to it by any name wdiich can be identi- 
fied has been accepted as a sufficient record, unless there appeared 
some reason to doubt whether the writer kne^v it as British. For 
example, in searching for a first record of Anemone nemonmi we find 
the plant pretty clearly referred to by Turner in his Herbal as a 
kind of Bammmlus ; there is no evidence in the description that 
he knew it as a British plant, but there can be no reason to doubt 
it. The Herbal contains a good figure of the plant, and Turner 
says it gro^vs “ in woddes and shaddish places in April.” This is 
enough. In other cases, of course, greater care has been taken to 
obtain a record containing some internal evidence that the plant 
wuis known to the waiter as British ; and in some instances wiiere the 
earliest record is unsatisfactory but cannot be altogether rejected, a 
second later and more satisfactory one has been added. 

In this W'ork I cannot hope to have attained aiiytiiing like com- 
pleteness. It has been carried on for the most part at a distance 
from any extensive botanical library, and corrections, which, it is 
feared, will be numerous, are invited from all interested in the 
subject, 

I have obtained some assistance from a MS. by the late Dr. 
Piilteney in the Botanical Department of the British Must-imi, 
containing short references to the early notices of British plants 
knowm in liis day : but in many cases the references are not to 
actual first records, and in other respects the information afforded 
is not always satisfactory. 

Throughout the work I have received the kind encouragement 
and assistance of the Editor of this Journal, without wdiich, indeed, 
it would not have been undertaken at all. I am also greatly 
indebted to Mr. Daydon Jackson, Mr. G. S. Boulger, and Mr. F. 
C. 8. Eoi)er for the loan of books and other assistance. 

The principal w'orks referred to, wdth the abbreviations used, 
are eniimerjited below^: other books, occasionally quoted, will be 
sufficiently indicated where cited. 
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Ann, S M(uj, N. H. Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
1st series, 1838-47 ; 2nd series, 1848-57 ; 3rd series, 1858-67 ; 
4tli series, 1868-77. 

Bah, Man, Manual of British Botany. By C. C. Babington, 
F.K.S., &c. Various editions, specified when cited. 

Baxter, British Phmnoganious Botany. By William Baxter. 

BlacJist. Base. Fasciculus Plantarum circa Harefield sponte 
nascentium. 1737. 

Bi achat. Spec, Specimen Botanicum quo Plantarum pluriiim 
rarioriim Auglire indigenarum loci natales illustrantur. Aiitliore 
J. Blackstoue. Pharm. Loud. 1746. 

But. Gaz. Botanical Gazette. Edited by A. Henfrey. 1849-51. 

Bot. Guide. The Botanist’s Guide through E ugland and W ales. 
By D. Turner and W. Dillwyn. 1805. 

Giirlis FL Land, Flora Londinensis. By William Curtis. 
1777-98. 

Fj, B. English Botany. By Sir J. E. Smith and James 
Sowerby. 1790-1814. 

F, B, Supp, Supplement to the above. Vols. 1-5. 1831-65. 

FI, CiDidja, Flora of Cambridgeshire. By. G. C. Babington, 
F.E.S. 1860. 

FL Midd. Flora of Middlesex. By H. Trimen and W. T. T. 
Dyer. 1869. 

Ger. The Herball or Generali Plistorie of Plantes. Gathered 
by John Gerard. 1597. 

Ger. em. The above Herball. Enlarged and amended by 
Thomas Johnson. 1633. 

diook, Br. FL The British Flora. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
Ed. 1, 1830; cd. 4, 1838. 

Hook. FL Bond, Curtis’ FL Londinensis. Coutiniied by Sir 
W. J. Hooker. Bond. 1816-28. 

Hook, Ft. Scot. Flora Scotica. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 1821 , 

How Phijt. Plijtologia Britannica natales exhibens Indige- 
nariim Stirpiiim sponte emergeiitium. [By William How, M.D.] 
Lond. 1650. 

liuds. Flora Anglica. Lond. 1702, and cd. ii. 1778. By 
William Hudson. 

Johns. Kent, and Johns, Fric, Iter Plantarum Investigationis 
. . . in x\grum Caiitiaiiiim ; and Ericetum liamstedianiim. 1029. 
By Thomas Johnson. 

Johns, Kent. (1632) and Johns, Ennni, Descriptio Itineris 
Plantarum investigationis ... in i^igrum Cantiaiium a.d. 1632, et 
Enumeratio Plantarum in Ericeto Plampstediano locisq. vicinis 
creseeiitium. 1632. 

Johns. Merc, But. or Merc. Bot, “ Merciirius Botaiiicus ” of 
Tho. Johnson. 1634. Second part, 1641. 

The three preceding are quoted from Baipli’s Eeprint of John- 
son’s Opuscula, published by Pamplin in 1847. 

Jonrn. Bot. Journal of Botany, quoted by dates from voL i. 
(1863) to the present time. 
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Light/. FL Scot. Mora Scotica. By John Lightfoot, AJI. 
2 vols. Lonci 1777. 

Lindl. Syn. Synopsis of the British Mora. By John Lindiey. 
Loud. (1829), and ech ii. (1835). 

Linn, Soc. Trans. Transactions of the Linnean Society. Lond. 
1791, and in progress. 

Lob, Adv. Stirpium Adversaria Nova. Auth. Petro Pena et 
Mathia de Lobel, Medicis Londini 1570, 

L. Cat. The London Catalogue of British Plants. 8 editions. 
(1844-86). 

Merrett. Pinax Eerum Nat. Brit. Auth. Christophero Merrett. 
1666. (Quoted from the reprint of 1667). 

Park. Theatr. Tlieatrum Botanicum ... an Herball ... by 
John Parkinson. 1640. 

Pet. Gram. Con. Graminiim, Muscoriim, &c., Brit. Concordia, 
By James Petiver. Lond, 1716. 

Pet. Herb. Brit. Herbarii Brit, clariss. B. Eaii Gatalogus, By 
James Petiver. Tab. 1-50, 1718; tab. 51-72, 1715. 

Phytol. The Phytologist. Conducted by Geo. Luxford. 5 vols. 
1841-1854, Ditto, new series. Edited hj A, Irvine. 6 vols, 
1855-1863, 

Pink. Phyt. Leonardi Plukenetii Pliytographia. 1691-2. 

Bay C. C. Catalogus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam nascentium. 
[By John Bay.] Cambridge, 1660. 

Bay C. C. App. i. and ii. Appendices to the above, dated 
respectively 1663 and 1685. 

Fail} Cat. Gatalogus Plant. Angl. et Insularum adjacent! um 
, , . Op. Joaunis Raii. 1670, and ed. ii. 1677. 

Bay Hist. Historia Plantarum. By John Eay, VoL i. 1686, 
voL ii. 1688. 

R. Sijn. Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Brit. Auct. J. Raio; 
ed. i. 1090, ed, ii. 1696, and ed. iii. [edited by Dillenius.] 1724. 

Rose. The Appendix to the Elements of Botany. By Hugh 
Rose, 1775, 

Sm> Enql. FL The English Flora. By Sir J. E. Smith, 
4 vols. 18M-28. 

Sni. FL Brit. Flora Britannica. Auct. J. B. Smith, 8 vols, 
1800-4, 

Syme E. B. English Botany. Edited by J. T. BoswelhSyme, 
Ed, iii. 12 vols. 1863-86, 

Turn. William Turner’s Herball. Part i. 1551, part ii. 1562, 
part iii. 1568. Quoted from the edition of the 3 parts, published 
in 1568 ; but in quotations from part i. the page in the original 
edition is also given, followed by that of the 1568 edition, in 
brackets, thus : Turn. i. 17 (42). 

Turn. Lib. Libeilus de re herbaria Novas. By William 
Turner., Originally published in 1538 ; reprinted in facsimile, 
with notes, &c., by B. D. Jackson, F.L.S. London, 1877. 

Turn. Names. The Names of Herbes. By William Turner. 
1548. Quoted from the E. D. S. reprint by James Britten. 1881, 
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JFith, Bot. Ari\ A Botanical Arrangement of British Plants, 
&c. By William Withering, M.D., Birmingham* Ed. i, 

1776 ; ed, ii., with references to figures, by Jonathan Stokes, M.D., 
1787-92 ; and ed. iii. 1796. 

Clematis Vitalba L. Sp. PL 544 (1753). 1548. G-roweth 
plentuourfly betwene Ware and Barckway in the. hedges.’’ — Turn, 
Names, G, viij. back. 

Thaiictram alpinnm L. Sp. Pi. 545 (1753). 1690. ^^n 

Alpibus Arvoni^e [Carnarvonshire] . . . D. Lloyd.” — Bay Sjn. 

i. 62. 4. 

T. minus L. Sp. PL 546 (1753). 1660. About Newmarket,” 
Cambs. — E. G. C. 162. 

T. majus Crantz (Stirp. Aiistr. fasc. ii. 80 (1768). 1796 ? 

^'Discovered by Mr. E. Bobson about 2 miles from Darlington,” 
Durham. — With. Bot. Arr. ed. 3, 502. I am unable to trace the 
history of No. 4 in L. G, Is the above the same species ? 

T. liaTam L. Sp, PL 546 (1753). 1597. “ Alongst the ditch 
sides leading from Kentish streete unto Saint Thomas Watriiigs, 
the place of execution, on the right hande” [Surrey] ; also “ upon 
the Thames baiikes, leading from BlackeWall to Woolwich, neere 
London” [Kent.] — Ger. 1067. 

Anemone Pulsatilla L. Sp. PL 539 (1753). 1551. “ Groweth 
. . . about Oxford in Engiande as my frende Falconer tolde me.” 
—Turn. i. 17 (42). 

A. nemorosa L. Sp. PL 541 (1753). 1562. “In woddes 

and shaddish places in April.” — Turn. ii. 114, back (with a good 
figure). 

Adonis autumnalis L. Sp. PL ed. ii. 771 (1762), 1548. 
“ I have sene it in Engiande but very rare.” — Turn. Names, B i. 
(under “ Aiithenus.”). 

Myosurus minimus L. Sp. PL 284 (1753). 1597. Groweth 
upon a barren ditch banke as you go from London to a village 
called Hampsteed; in afield as you go from Edmonton, a village 
neere London, unto a house thereby called Pirns,” &c. — Ger. B45. 

Ranunculus aquatilis L. (aggregate). 1562. “ Swimmeth 
above the water in ponies for the most parte of Summer.” — Turn, 

ii. 114, back. 

R. circinatus Sibth. EL Oxon. 175 (1794). 1784, “ Christ- 
church meadows” (Oxford).— Sibthorp, Lc, 

R. fluitans Lam. FL F'r. (1778). 1839. In Cambs., &c. — 
Bab. in Ann. N. H. iii. 229. First record by this name. 

R. pseudofluitans Newbould ex Baker in Thirsk Bot. Exch. 
Club Report, 1864, p, 5. 1863. “ It peltatus ? var. y pseudo- 
jiuitans . . . may be a distinct subspecies, as the Rev. W. W. New- 
bould inclines to think.”- — Syme E. B. i. 20 (1863). 

R. trichophyllus Ghaix in Vill. FI. Dauph. i. 335 (1786). 1855. 
“ Plentiful in Cambs,, Norfolk, and Suffolk.” — Bab. m Ann. N. H. 
ser. 2, xvi. 390. 

R. Drouetii. Schultz exGodron, PL de Fr, i. 24 (1848). 1855. 
In Cambs., &o.— Bab. in Ann. N. H. ser. 2, xvi. 393. “ First found 
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and distinguislied by tlie Eev. W. W. Newboiild in 1846d' — Bab. 
FL Cambs. p. B. 

R. lieteropliyllns (Weber in Wiggers Prim. FL Holsat. p. 42 
(1780)?; Bab. in Ann. N. H. ser. 2, xvi. 393 (1855). 1855. 
Cambridge siiire, &c. — L, c. [R, aqiiatilu Sm, E. B. 101 (1793) 
represents tins species.] 

R. peltatns Bab. in N, H. ser. 2, xvi. 398 (1855). 1855. 

First distinguished as a British species by F. J. A. tlort in Mon- 
mouthshire.” — Bab. L c, 

R. Baudoiii Godr. in Mem. de LAcad. de Nancy (1839). 1855. 

Edinbiirgli ; bhirebampton, near Bristol,” &c. — Bab. in Ann. 
N. li, ser. 2, xvi. 395. 

R. tripartitns DC. Ic. PL Gall. 15, t. 49 (1808). 1844. 
“ Pi. innominatiis ” of L. Oat. ed. i. edited by H. 0. Watson, who 
found it in Surrey. “Near Claremont House, Surrey,” and “ near 
Haverfordwest. ”~Bab. in E. B. S. 2946 (1848). 

R. Lenormandi F. Schultz in Flora, 726 (1837). 1843<. 
B. hederaceus grandifloms (Bab. Man. ed. i. p. 5), identified as 
E. Lenormandi in Ann. N. H. ser. i. xvi, 141 (1845). “Near 
Conistoii Water.” — James Backhouse, Phyt. ii. 467 (1846). 

R. hederaceus L. Sp. PL 556 (1753). 1632. Johns. Kent, 
p. 29. 

R. sceleratus L. Sp. PL 551 (1753). 1538. Turn. Libellus. 

R. opMoglossifolius Vill. FL Dauph. iii. 731 (1789). 1883; 
“ Found in 1878 near Hythe, S. Hants, by Mr. Henry Groves.” — 
Joiirn. Bot. 1883, p. 51. 

R. Flammiila L. Sp. PL 548 (1753). 1548. “ Groweth in 
moyste places.” — Turn, Names, H. iij. 

R. reptans L. Sp. PL 549 (1753). 1777. “ At the west end 
of Loch-Leveu in Kinross-shire, Dr. Parsons.” — Lightfoot, FL 
Scot. 289. 

R. Lingua L. Sp. PL 549 (1753). 1632. Johns. Kent, p. 3L 
Gerard may have known the plant : see Herb. p. 813. 

R. auricomus L. Sp. PL 551 (1753). 1633. “ Growes in 
meadowes and about the sides of woods.” — Johnson, Ger. em. 953. 
Fig. and desc. in Gerard (1597). 

R. acris L. Sp. PL 554 (1753). 1597. “It chanced that 
walking in the fielde next unto the Theater by London, in the com- 
pany of a worshipfull marchant named master Nicholas Lete, I 
foiincle one of this kinde there with double flowers.” — Ger. 804. 

R. repens L. Bp. PL 554 (1753). 1597. “In pastures and 
medowes almost everywhere.” — Ger. 805, 

R. bulbosus L. Sp. PL 554 (1753). 1538. “ Crowfote . . . 
Kyngciippe aiit a Golland.” — Turn. Libellus. This probably also 
included if. acris. 

E. Sardous Crantz, Stirp. Aust. fasc. ii. 84 (1763) ; R. himitus 
Curtis (1777). 1663. In Cambs. (“in locis humidis & iutosis”). 
— E. 0. C. App. i. 8. ^ 

R. parvlflorus L. Syst. ed. x. 1087 (1758). 1634. “ B. parvus 
echiiiatus Ger. em. In locis Immidis.” — Johns. Merc. Bot. p. 63. 
In Cambs. — E. C. C. A]pp. i, 8 (1663). 
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R. arvensis L. Sp. PL 555 (1753). 1597. “ Growetli com- 
monly in fallow fieldes, where come hath beene lately sowen.” — 
Ger. 805. 

R. Ficaria L. Sp. PL 550 (1753). 1548. “ GrowetL under 
the sliaddowes of ashe trees/’ — Turn. Names, D v. 

Caltha palustris L. Sp. PL 558(1753). 1548. “Groweth 
in w^atery middowes with a leafe like a water Eose.” — Tarn. 
Names, 0 ij. 

C. radicans T. F. Forster in Linn. Trans, rai. 324, t. 17 (1807). 
1807 . “ In Scotia, J. Dickson.” — Linn. Trans. 1. c. “ I found 
this about the year 1790 in a ditch that runs from the farm-house 
called Haltoiin on the estate of Charles Gray, Esq., of Carse.” — 
G. Don in ‘ Headrick’s Agriculture of Forfarshire,’ ilppendix, p. 25. 

(To be continued.) 


SFIORT NOTES. 

Carex paniculata in W. Kent. — In May last I found Carex 
paniculata growing plentifully about Furnace and Scarlett’s Mill 
Pond, near Cowden, W. Kent. This species, the Eev. E. S. 
Marshall informs me, has not been noted before for the vice- 
county. — Ernest S. Salmon. 

New*- Records for N. Lancashire. — The following plants, new 
to N. Lancashire, have been found by me : — Raphanus riiaritmus, 
Furness shore, near Eampside. — Symphytum tuberosum. Side of 
Coniston Lake . — Salix truoulra. In hedge, road-side near Humphrey 
Head . — Sclmniis niyricans. Shore-bank E. of Treadley Point. I have 
to thank Mr. Baker for naming the Salix. Of the first and fourth 
he has seen specimens. — Lister Petty. 

Rubus argentatus P. J. Mueller. — Last September I found, 
near Shaiiklin, a bramble which Dr. Focke names as above. He 
tells me that R . Winter i is a synon}^!. — Edward S. Marshall. 

Agaricus giganteus and a. MAXIMUS (see Journ. Bot. 1891, 
p. 380). — It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that Dr. 
Cooke, in (JrevUlea for December last, has based a part of his 
defence on a printer’s error — ‘LI. PaxUlusN instead of “a PaxilluT" 
— in the proof which somehow came into his hands. The error 
was of course corrected before publication in this Journal. For the 
rest it is enough to say that, if I am wrong, Dr. Cooke can correct 
me in two and a half lines, instead of confusing the issue in two 
and a half pages. — George Murray. 

The Mosses of Go. Donegal. — Mr. H. N. Dixon states [Journ. 
Bot. 1891, 360) that he could find no records for Donegal, except 
some half-dozen in Moore’s Synopsis. If he will turn to this 
Journal for 1886, p. 361, he will find a number of records by the 
present writer, several of them differing from his own. If Mr, S. A. 
Stewart had consulted this paper before publishing his Flora o/the 
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Norlh-east of Ireland, lie would liave also found some iisefiil 
information. There is little use in taking the pains to publish 
information if future writers ignore the labours of their pre- 
decessors. — H. G. Haet. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Fossil Botany, being an Introduction to V aim pliytology from the stand- 
point of the Botanist By H. Graf zu Solms Laubach. 
Translated by H. E. P. Garnsey, M.A.. Eevised by I. B. 
Balfour, F.E.S., Queen’s Botanist in Scotland, &c. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1891. Pp. xii, 401, 49 cuts. Price 18s. 

The Clarendon Press have laid botanists under further obliga- 
tions by the publication of another of their important translations 
of standard German works on Botany. 

Count Solms Laubach, one of the most distinguished students 
of the late Prof, de Bary, has succeeded him in the chair of 
Botany in the University of Strasburg, In addition to his 
numerous researches into various departments of recent botany, 
it is well known that he has paid considerable attention to the 
vegetation of past epochs of the earth’s history. Great Britain 
has been, to so large an extent, the field in which fossil botany 
has been cultivated, and its strata have supplied so large a pro- 
portion of the data on which our knowledge of extinct plants 
has been founded, that Count Solms has visited most of our 
plant-yielding localities, and acquired for himself a knowledge of 
the fossils, and of the conditions under which they occur. Only 
last year he made a long journey to the north of Bcotland for the 
purpose of inspecting the oolitic plant-beds of Cromarty, which 
abound in the remains of interesting Cycadece, known to us chiefly 
from the illustrations in Hugh Miller’s Testimmy of the Each, The 
results of his studies in this country and on the Continent he 
brought together in a series of University lectures delivered at 
Gottingen some years ago. And these lectures, somewhat re- 
modelled, were published by him in 1887 under the title of an 
Introduction to Fahwphytology. He employed the word Palmo- 
phytology in a restricted sense, as he explains in his preface : — 
It should mean,” he says, “the knowledge of the old types of 
vegetable forms as distinguished from the Angiosperms which made 
their appearance in later times, and introduced the modern era.” 
This limitation — not very apparent in the German original — is lost 
in the title Fossil Botany^ adopted for the translation. Angio- 
sperms are excluded from the translation as they are from the 
original work. 

All interesting introductory chapter is given dealing with the 
conditions under ivhich the remains of plants have been preserved 
in the rocks. The cellular plants are necessarily disposed of in a 
few Paiges, the AIgm being the group that requires and receives most 
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atientioii. Tlie controversy between Saporta and Nathorst as to 
the value of the surface markings which have been described as 
Algae is clearly stated, and the views of the Swedish botanist are 
generally accepted. The author considers NemMophjciis an Alga of 
doubtful position ; he summarily dismisses the notion that Pachy theca 
could be its fruit — indeed, he doubts the vegetable nature of these 
small spherical bodies. 

Gymnosperms — somewhat out of their order — are next dealt 
with. The structure of the Cycadem, especially of the abnormal 
forms, are investigated, and the remarkable group of Cordaites is 
expounded at length, Renault’s work being fully stated, while 
suggestive criticisnls are given of the obscure or anomalous plants 
referred to this group. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to Vascular Crypto- 
gams, and especially to the arborescent Lycopodiacem and Equi- 
setacem of the Carboniferous period. The importance of our English 
fossils, and the extent and value of our English collections, are 
obvious in perusing this portion of the volume. 

It is a matter of regret that more care was not exercised in the 
translation. We have already taken exception to the title-page ; it 
bears the date of 1891, yet describes the author as Professor in the 
University of Gottingen, And this disregard of dates is apparent 
elsewhere in the volume, as on page 97, where we read, '‘the 
sketch here given of Bennettites^ which I hope to make more com- 
plete at some future time.” This was true in 1887, but not in 
1891, seeing that before the end of 1890 the promised sketch was 
published in the Botamsche Zeitimy, occupying 34 columns, with 
illustrations filling two double quarto plates. Through a very 
trifling omission on the same page Count Solms is credited with 
performing lapidary work for the British Museum ! And the 
selection of “cone” as the equivalent of “kolben,” which we notice 
on the page still open before us, neither conveys a correct rendering 
of the German word nor suggests a true idea of the fleshy structure 
in which the fruits of Benuettltes are buried. 

Though such oversights disfigure some of the pages of the trans- 
lation, the work is a great boon to English XDaleeontologists. It is a 
clear and concise review of our present knowledge of the great 
sections of the vegetable kingdom with which it deals. If for 
nothing else, it is an immense gain to students that they have got 
here the various terms of different authors re|)laced by a uniform 
terminology. William Cabeuthers. 


The Evohition of Plant Life : Lower Forms. By G. Masses. 

London ; Methuen & Co. 1891. Pp. viii. 242,. 38 figs. 

Price 2s, 6d. 

This book is one of a University Extension Series, and has been 
written by a lecturer of experience in University Extension work. 
It is hardly possible to imagine a tasl-c of gi^ater difficulty than to 
write a book on the evolution of the lower forms of plant life. The 
material at an author’s hand for such a book resembles that for our 
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old friend’s chapter on the snakes of Iceland. A writer on this 
subject is of necessity driven (one would think) to search the record 
of the rocks, and to recognise the beggarly array of empty strata so 
far as cryptogams, other than vascular, are concerned. Mr. Massee 
states this candidly and correctly in paragraphs at the conclusion 
of chapters and elsewhere on fossil forms — they are a scattered 
remnant, and yield no conclusive data. But there is another way : 
to survey the present forms with critical eye, and to project oneself 
into the past and to plant anew the barren strata with vegetation 
which must have lived in the piping times when Nature had its own 
way. This may or may not be profitable, and Mr. Massee may or 
may not be right in his views — who shall say ? These are indeed 
perilous times for peaceful botanists, when a young lady discusses in 
another place '‘the ancestors of the Fucacem,'' as if we Imew, or even 
she knew, many precious things about the present ones. The dis- 
appointing thing about the game is that it is played without any 
rules, like the game of riddles invented by the Hatter and the 
March Hare which so exasperated Alice. However, Mr. Massee 
generally keeps to the present forms, and describes typical examples 
of them very well, and after all that is the main thing. No doubt 
they had ancestors, like the rest of us. As an introduction, there 
is a preliminary account of plant life ; and the whole book, which is 
wonderfully cheap, forms an elementary treatise on the subject 
which will be of benefit to the numerous students attending 
Extension lectures who have no access to more expensive works. 

G. M. 


Fonk Flora af 0. A. Ilofstad, F. Beyer. Bergen and Kristiana. 

8yo, pp. xxxii, 222. 

To treat of the Flora of Norway in 254 pages seems somewhat 
startling, but this has been done in the volume before us, 'which 
is moreover printed in clear and distinct type, and embraces the 
greater part of the Norwegian Flora. 

* The book is arranged by Warming’s Handbook, hut the author 
gives a table of the Linnean system at the beginning and one of a 
natural system at the end of the book. By leaving out most of the 
critical species, hybrids, author’s names, &c., he compresses the 
descriptions into a small space, giving, however, where there are 
more than three species in a genus, m arrangement even more 
easy to work by than that given by Bentham in his Handbook, 
which ill somewhat resembles. In some cases, however, it would 
lead astray, as in Potamoijeton mitam and F. poly(j(niifolmSf where 
the difference of “ long ” and “ short ” has no specific value. 

After the Flora proper (consisting of 191 pages) comes the ex- 
planation of the terms used in the book, with 81 woodcuts of leaf- 
forms/the meanings of the Latin names of the species, a list of 
sub-species, hybrids, &c., with the species under which the authors 
would place them, and index of Latin and Norwegian names. It 
may be doubted whether some of the latter are names actually in 
use among the natives ; many do not agree with those given in 
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Blytt’s Xon/ei^ Flora. A good many bear a close resemblance to 
Icelandic names, as miglit be expected from the former occupation 
of that land by the Norwegians. 

In ‘'critical” genera, only the well-known species are named; 
for example, Hierachim has 14 species against 59 given by Blytt; 
Oarex 82, against 100 ; and so on. To the tourist who understands 
Norwegian, or for beginners in botany, the book is a most useful 
and compact guide, and forms an excellent introduction to Biytt’s 
larger work. 


The Plant World. By George Masses. Whittaker & Go., London, 
1891. Pp. X. 212, 56 figs. Price 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Masses has attempted to give in the narrow compass of 
this little book a general account of the “ past, present and future ” 
of the Plant World. The past history is culled from the fossil 
remains, the present from what we see around us at this date, and 
“the future” — perhaps this is a delicate way of telling us that the 
author writes for posterity. The book is certainly ahead of the 
present day, especially in its treatment of the past. The sentences 
are in great part of phenomenal length, — out of all proportion to 
the size of the book, if we may so measure them, — and this takes 
away from the brightness which should be the most prominent 
■character of a book of this kind. Mr. Massee lias done so much 
better elsewhere, nowhere more so than in the pages of this Journal, 
and might have done so much better in this instance, that we regret 
to be unable to commend his little book more heartily. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS. 

Annals of Botany (dated Nov. ; issued Dec. 23). — R. E. Pry, 

‘ Aggregations of Proteid in cells of Euphorbia splendens' (1 plate). 
H. iSolms-Laubacli, ‘Fructification of BcnnettUes' (2 plates). — • 
J. G. Baker, ‘ Summary of New Ferns’ (concld,). — W. B. Hemsley, 

‘ New Solomon Islands Plants’ {Canariicm sap id urn, Linociera sessUi- 
flora, Anodendron ohlonyifoUmn, tloya Cominsu, Dischidia Milnei, 
MyristiGa faroejids, Gram niatophy Hum Cuminsil Eolfe, Dendrohiuni 
tigrinum Eolfe, (Joininsia (n. gen. Maranteanun) Gttppyi (1 pilatej ). — 
G, Massee, ^ Hobsonia Berk. MS.’ (n. gen. Tuber ciila rim). — Id., 
Cor dy ceps SheiiinyU, sp. n. — PI. Wager, ‘Occurrence of Diastase in 
Pollen.’ — I). H. Scott, ‘Origin of Polystely in Dicotyledons.’ — 
E. M. Holmes & E. A. L. Bcitters, ‘Appendix to Revised List of 
British Marine Algas.’ 

Bot, Centralhlatt. (Noq. 47-51). — li. Treiber, ‘Ueber deii ana- 
tomisclien Ban des Stamnies der Asolepiadeen ’ (2 plates). — ■ 
(No. 50 ). P. luinth, ‘ Weitere Beobachtungiin liber die Anlock- 
lings mittel der Bliiten von Slcyos angulata & Bryonia dioicaf 
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Bot. Gazette (Nov. 16). — E. J. Hill, ‘ Sling-fmit of Cryptotmiia 
canadensh ,' — B. I). Halsted, ‘Bacteria of the Melons.’— S. Watson, 
Fentstemon Haydeni^ sp.n, — G. E. xitkinson, FUuenelia camcEcola^ 
sp.n. — T. H. Kearney, ‘ Gleistogamy in Folyyomiin acred 

Bot> Notiser (1891, liMt. 6). — R. Sernander, ‘ Studier ofver 
skottbyggnaden lios Lhinma borealisd — K. Starbiick, ‘ Nagra ordi 
prioritetefragan.’ — E. Nyman, ‘ Bidrag till Sodra Norges mossfiora/ 
— G. Andersson, ‘ Om x\ajas fnaruias tidigare ntbredning under 
kvartartiden.’ 

But. Zeituvy (Nov. 20). — M. W. Beyerinck, ‘ Die Lebensges- 
cliiclite einei Pigment-bacteried — (Nov. 27-Dec. 11). 6. Klebs, 
‘ Ueber die Bikliing der Portpflanzungszellen bei Hydrodlctyon 
utriculatunF (1 plate). 

Bidl. Tormj Bot. Glitb (Nov.). — W. L. Jepson, ‘Botany of the 
Marysville Buttes.’ — N. L. Britton, ‘ The Citing of ancient botanical 
authors.’ — Id., Eusby’s S. American Plants. — P. S. Collins, ‘New 
England Marine Algse.’ — (Dec.). T. Morong, ‘N. American Brio- 
caideed — N. L. Britton, ‘ New or noteworthy N. American 
Phanerogams ’ {Ruhiis Millspauyhi, Mamillaria Notestemiii spp. nn.). 
— E. D. Chester, ‘ New or noteworthy Diseases of Plants.’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (Nov. 28). — Dendrobium Leeanim O’Brien, 
sp.n. — (Dec. 5). EjMendrim jmsillumBoMB, Appendicula Peyeriana 
Eolfe, spp. nn. — (Deo. 12). Mormodes pimctatum Eolfe, sp. n. — 
(Dec. 19). ‘ Clubbing in Wallflower ’ (fig. 106). 

Journal de Botaniqiie (Dec. 1). — E. Bornet, Ostracohlabe implexa, 
L. Mangin, ‘ Etude iiistorique et critique sur la presence des com- 
poses pectiques dans les tissus des vegetaux.’ . Gasilien, 

‘ Lichens rates ou iiouveaux de la Flore d’ Auvergne.’ 

Kotarisia (Oct. 81), — F. Sclilitt, ‘ Sulla formazione scheletrica 
intraceiiiilare di uii Dinoflagellato ’ [Gymnastei\ gen. nov. : 1 plate). 

Oesten\ Bot, Zeitsclirift (Dec.). — J. Velenovsky, ‘ Naohtrage zur 
Flora Bulgarica.’ — K. Eechinger, * Beitriige zur (Jattung Riimexd— 
J. Freyn, ‘ Plantse nov^e orieiitales ’ {Trifoliutn Sintenisii, Astragalus 
saxatilis, A, leiicothrLv^ A, Sintenmij A, ser leans ^ spp.iin.). — E. v, 
Halacsy, Valeriana Pancicii, sp. n. — H. Sabransky, ‘ Weitere 
Beitrage zur Brombeerenfiora der Kleinen Karpatheii.’ 

Trans, Linn, Soc, London (Bot, iii. pt. 5 : Oct.). — B. G. Barton, 
‘ Systematic and Structural Account of Turbinaria' (1 platej. 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc, 

As already announced in this Journal, the Eevs. E. F. and W, B. 
Linton, E. P. Murray, and W. Moyle Eogers propose issuing a 
limited number of sets of British Brambles. Each set will consist 
of four fascicles, the first of which will be ready in February. The 
British List of Eiibi may be said to consist of about 100 “ species.” 
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Tiie compilers liope to include in the set nearly all the rare and 
local plants, as fully authenticated as possible. As, consequently, 
much time must be consumed and expense incurred in getting the 
material together, the several fascicles will be issued at intervals of 
about a year : a plan which, it is hoped, will also prove convenient 
to the subscribers. Each fascicle will contain tw^enty-five full sheets, 
representing as many different brambles. A few wrell-marked 
varieties will be introduced, but no hybrids. The price of each 
fascicle will be one guinea. 

Me. Beitten has undertaken the editorship of Xature Notes for 
the Selborne Society. The January number will contain a popular 
introduction to the study of the Mycetozoa, by Mr. Arthur Lister. 

The Presidential Address delivered last July by Mr. F. M. 
Bailey before the Royal Society of Queensland, and published in its 
Froceedinifs, is devoted to a “ Concise History of ilustralian Botany,” 
beginning with ‘Hhe celebrated buccaneer Capt. William D ampler ” 
(1688-9), to whose many titles is now added that of “ father of 
Australian botany,” and carried down to the present time, so far as 
Queensland is concerned. 

The Journal of the Institute of Jamaica y the first number of 
wiiioh appeared in November, is to be a quarterly record of the 
Transactions of the Institute, and will contain articles dealing with 
the flora and fauna of the island. 

A PAPER on the Structure of Ihnesipteris, writh five plates, is 
contributed to the Proceedings of the EogaL Irish Academy (3rd Series, 
ii. No. 1) by Mr, A. Vaughan Jennings and Miss Kate M. HalL 

The Scottish Naturalist is to he incorporated with the Afinals of 
Scottish Natural History, a new quarterly magazine devoted to the 
publication of original matter relating to the natural history of 
Scotland, of wFich Prof. J. W. H. Trail is to be editor, 

Mr. Ridley’s Expedition to Pahanu. — The Straits Times of 
Nov. 13, 1891, contains an account of Mr. Ridley’s expedition to 
Pahang, to ex|)lore, if possible, the Giinong Taliang range of hills. 
The expedition started on the 23rd of June, and returned to 
Singapore on the 5th of September. Owing to the failure of the 
commissariat, it was impossible to reach the mountain Tahan; the 
difficulty of making way through the jungles, the shallowness of the 
rivers, and the worthlessness of the coolies also hindered the pro- 
gress of the expedition. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
botanical results of the expedition were far from unsatisfactory : — 
Although two out of the three plant-collectors were ill— one with 
fever, the other from an injury to his foot — for the greater part of 
the time in the Tahan River valley, and were, therefore, useless, 
the collection of herbarium specimens was very successful, over 
twm thousand being obtained. The most striking plants obtained 
were Brugmansia Loivi (one of the Raffiesiacem), hitherto only known 
from Sumatra and Borneo, and being the first species of the order 
Bnfflesiacea obtained in the Peninsula. Protamonmni, a new genus 
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of Seitamme^, an exceedingly remarkable plant, was obtained at 
Piilaii Tawar. Though evidently closely allied to Ziwjlheracem, it 
differs from all known species in possessing five stamens, iiivstead of 
one only. Its anatomy will probably throw mitcli light on the 
structure and position of the whole group, and it has the merit also 
of being a showy plant well worthy of cultivation. Many other 
new species of various orders were also obtained, and many plants 
not hitherto known from the Malay Peninsula. A very large 
number of living plants, interesting to botanists, ornamental or 
useful, were brought down, and though a number succumbed to 
the difficulties of transport, about five hundred live plants and 
cuttings seem to be thriving. Some very beautiful Dldipiiocarpi 
were obtained, with white, crimson, and white and violet flowers, 
which have already commenced to flower in the Botanic Gardens. 
Over a hundred idnds of seeds were also collected. Tlje whole 
collection, together with the plants obtained by Mr. Itidley last 
year in the neighbourhood of Pekan, will, wdien worked out, give 
a very fair idea of the peculiarities of the flora of the Eastern Coast, 
■which has hitherto never been visited by any botanist.” 

The paper of most importance in the handsome volume devoted 
to the Second Annual Report of the Mmoiui Botanic Gavdoi (1891) 
is Prof. Trelease’s Eevision of North American Epihhia, which was 
noticed at p. 808 of our last volume. Mr. Shaw, the founder of the 
garden, provided, among other things, for an annual banquet to 
gardeners, florists and nurserymen,” some sixty of whom duly 
assembled ; and a full report of the proceedings on the occasion is 
given. The Hon. Isidor Bush made the last speech of the evening, 
in the course of which he said that the “ one thing which 
Mr. Shaw most cherished w^as botany.” Now this is exactly the 
reverse of the case, as we remarked last June ; but it is only right 
to remember that Mr. Bush’s speech was made “ at a very late 
hour ” and at 'the close of a festive evening. Mr. Bush proceeded 
as follows: — ‘‘ I believe that very few men, not excepting the gentle- 
men present, know who was the first botanist and what was his 
method of classification. Allow me to tell you that it was a man 
whom all the world knows, and it is written in a book which the 
whole world knows. It is in the first chapter of the book of Moses 
called the Bible (1) And I will tell you how it reads and you can 
convince yourself, no matter in what translation, and you will see 
that on the third day the plants w^ere created and that he classified 
them in only two kinds : plants bearing seed directly, each of its 
kind, — I know it better in Hebrew than in English,— and plants 
bearing fruit wherein the seed is contained, each of its kind ; and 
that was the classification of over four thousand years ago by that 
old teacher, or law-giver as they called him, Moses. And every 
one who will look in the Bible will find expressly this classification. 
It is very simple. It may not be complete, but it is a botanical 
classification.” After this Prof. Trelease called attention to ‘‘ the 
lateness of the hour,” and the meeting dispersed. 








NOTES ON POND.WEEDS. 

By Alfred Fryer, 

(Plates 317 & 318.) 

POTAMOGETON GEAMIKEUS L, V. GRAATINIFOLIUS Fries = P. HETERO- 

PHYLLUS var. — Rootstock with many strong far-creei^ing stolons. 
Stem stout, terete, hexiioiis, ascending, diehotomously branched 
from the base, sometimes with secondary branchlets. Stems with 
wholly submerged' foliage, slender, and more crowded together; 
internodes elongated, but shorter than their subtending leaves. 
Lower leaves all similar, flat, sessile, ascending, alternate, thin, 
somewdiat opaque, shining ; strap-shaped, or elongate-lanceolate, 
attenuated towards each end, especially towards the acute acuminate 
apex, often falcate ; lowest rarely reduced to a centrally-expanded 
bodkin- pointed midrib. Floating coriaceous leaves alternate, 
stalked, oval- elliptical or oblong; lamina gradually or suddenly 
contracted into the petiole, which it usually exceeds in length ; 
rarely produced in a depauperated state at the base of the peduncles, 
and then opposite, essentially belonging to barren states of the 
plant. Stipules persistent, herbaceous, small, narrow, becoming 
involute and then appearing acute, larger and broader on autumnal 
barren stems, cymbiform beneath the peduncles. Flower-spikes 
dense, cylindrical, 1-lJ in. long, few, usually produced singly, 
terminal. Drupelets small, compressed, green, shining ; dorsal 
margin semicircular, acutely keeled ; lateral ridges less conspicuous; 
inner margin slightly convex ; beak short, subcentral. Whole plant 
bright green, sometimes shaded with brown tinged with yellow ; 
drying darker. 

The above description is made from the typical form only ; this 
branches out into so many states, some of which look so like distinct 
species from the type, that it would be impossible to describe them 
all under one specific character. The typical form is figured in 
■Plate 317, and one of the most divergent forms in Plate 318 ; 
these plates will give a fair idea of the extremely ditfereiit facies 
assumed by some of these forms. I am unable to call them true 
varieties because, after having carefully watched them for four years 
at all seasons, and under varying conditions, they all revert more 
or less closely to the type, on shoots produced from the same root- 
stocks ! 

F. graminifolms grows abundantly in Pidley Pen, Huntingdon- 
shire, over an area of about two square miles. As a native of our 
islands, it seems hitherto to have escaped the notice of British 
botanists, although it probably grows in other English localities, 
and certainly qpght to occur in the more northern counties of 
Bpqtland^ However this may be, with one or two exceptions after- 
wards referred to, I have not met with any specimens in collections 
of British plants, hitherto examined, which can be assigned to this 
form ; nor does it seem to be included in specific descriptioios of F. 
by British authors. 

Journal of Botany.^Vol. 30* [Peb', 1892.] , , b 
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Altilioiigli ill its untypical forms tins Potamoijeton liad been known 
to me for about four years, until quite recently I was unable to refer 
it to any named segregate of P. hetevophylliis, nor to obtain any 
definite suggestions as to its true specific i-ank from any of the 
specialists to whom it was submitted. This difficulty no doubt 
arose from the very untypical states the plant usually assumes in 
the Huntingdonshire locality, and was only removed by the 
development, in a single station, in the autumn of 1891, of a 
form thoroughly characteristic of Fries’ variety graniinifolius. 
Fortunately I had been able to watch the very numerous forms 
assumed by the plant throughout the fen, in preceding years, and 
to gather complete series of each, illustrative both of inherent 
variations and those consequent on frequently-changing external 
conditions. So I had already been able to conjecture that these 
very different-looking forms were in all probability states, rather 
than true, persistent varieties, of one species ; a supposition amply 
confirmed by the evidence furnished by the newly-discovered typical 
form. This grew in a single patch spreading from one rootstock, 
and in a station which favoured the development of many states 
simultaneously. By patiently tracing out the stolons, they were 
seen to ascend from deep to shallow water, and some even creeping 
a little way up the bank became almost land-forms. By specimens 
gathered from this single rootstock I was at once able to connect 
the two extreme forms figured in Plate 317 as mere states of one 
variable species. 

In the absence of special descriptions of the various forms 
assumed by the Pidley Fen gramiidfolim, its relationship to other 
Fenland species will be most readily shown by detailing the steps 
I took to ascertain its specific name, and, that being found, to see 
whether any other Fenland Potamogetons could be ranged with it. 

In the first place, my attention was drawn to the typical form 
above described (Plate 817) by a conspicuous autumnal stem 
(growing in a station in which the plants had been observed for four 
years), which, as it grew, looked so like the Irish “P. lonchUis'' 
that for a moment I felt sure it was that species. Although a 
closer examination of the wdiole plant clearly showed that it was 
only a large state of the heterdplujKiis-like species I had been 
watching for years, I naturally compared my find with a set of 
■‘‘P. Imichiiis'’ from the Boyne. For want of any knowledge of 
the completely submerged and younger states of the Irish plant, 
the comparison was by no means complete, nor altogether 
satisfactory to myself ; as far, however, as it could be made, I was 
unable to find, either in the fruit, general habit of the floweiing 
stems, or in the shape and structure of the leaves, any specific 
difference between the two plants. But on farther comparing both 
sets of specimens with North American typical P. loncMtis collected 
by Dr. Morong, neither of them seemed to belong even to the same 
natural section of the genus as the American plant. 

Farther than this, since the commencement of this note, I have 
been able to compare all these plants with a beautiful series of 
specimens received from Mr. Eeginald Scully, labelled, “P. Zizii, 
form, Eiver Laime, Killorglin, Kerry with these both my plant 
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attd tliat from the Eiver Boyne closely agree. Allowing for the 
evidently different local conditions under which the plants have 
grown, confirmed “splitter” as I am, I can find no single character 
by which the three plants may be separated. Hence I consider the 
Irish “ P. lonchltls'' to be also a state of the species above described 
as P. gnmiineiis L. v. graminifolius Fries. 

This name was arrived at by the examination of a fine series of 
Scandinavian forms of P, heterophglhis named and arranged by Dr, 
Tiseliiis; on looking them over I found several varietal names 
added to the general specific one of grconmeus L. (used by many 
continental botanists as being prior to heterophyllus Schreb.), and 
amongst them was that of gramimjuHns Fries; then, selecting 
specimens apparently belonging to this form, without further 
reference to Dr. Tiselius’ labels, I found a very natural group of 
forms all of which bore a strong resemblance to the newly observed 
type -plant of Pidley Fen, and all of which, on reference then being 
made to the labels, bore the varietal name, graumii/oUics'' I To 
these the specific likeness to my plant was seen to be almost com- 
plete, and I had no hesitation in ranging my plants under the same 
varietal name. It will probably be understood why I use it in this 
paper, which is written not so much to describe a form which 
seems little known, or unknown, as a British plant, as to show, in 
the first place, how extremely wide a st((te of a Potamogeton may 
depart from its typical form, and yet suddenly revert to it under 
slightly altered conditions of growth ; and also to serve as a sort of 
“object-lesson” to illustrate the method I would recommend 
students to adopt in naming local forms they may happen to find. 
Probably they will make many mistakes, as probably I have done 
in the case here related; but they will, by the process recommended, 
obtain more real knowledge of the genus than they possibly could 
by sending a fragment of a plant to be compared with another 
fragment, about the real specific value of which the original namer 
likely enough knew little or nothing. In well-defined species no 
method of naming a plant can be safer tban matching with a well- 
authenticated typical specimen ; but it is quite other ^Yise with miy 
form belonging to a “ critical ” group in this genus. 

P. graminem L. seems to divide itself into two natural sections, 
grambup'olim Fries and heterophyllus Schreb., between which a com- 
parison shows the following differences: — The fruit in v. hetero- 
phylliis seems to be larger, less rounded on the dorsal margin, and 
less prominently keeled, and the habit of growth is less like that of 
P. ZizU than in v. graminifolius. 

But thus far I have only got to a fitting place and name for my 
new form ; the next question was, — What relation did it bear to 
certain segregates I had proposed and named in the pages of this 
Journal^ This, I must oon^ approached with some feelings 
of dismay. For I had, during the four years of watching and 
colLctmg the Pidley Fen plant, noticed several states (as I now 
know them to be) which respectively resembled, more or less, all 
the other heterophyllus4onm of the fens, and I had suggested, or had 
suggested to me, for them such names b,s feilmtns, imrimn, flmtnans, 

i> 2 ' 
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Zizii X heterophifllus, &c, ; and, further, the recently cliscoverea 
type-plant ” itself bore a very remarkable resemblance to P. faP 
catm. The results of these further comparisons are as follows : — 
Graminifolius differs from varians hy the absence of the spathu- 
late, coriaceous, submerged autumnal leaves, and of the membranous 
i^mi-like summer foliage; the early state, too, is very different. 
These early states of Potamogetons are valuable as affording indi- 
cations of the species new forms have probably descended from, and 
whether such forms are the result of variation or hybridization. 
Prom P. falcatusj the species to which P. grammifoliiis is most 
nearly allied, the distinction was equally well marked. In (jraniini- 
fi>Hus the lower leaves are sessile, instead of semiamplexicaul ; the 
fruit is much larger and less freely produced, the flower-spikes 
single, instead of in clusters, and with nearly equal, instead of 
swollen, peduncles. Again, the early spring states widely removed 
the two forms, and under no state can P, (jrammlfoliiis be mistaken 
for P. niteu^ ! On the other hand, how liae falcatus and nitens are 
to one another will be best shown by the following quotations from a 
letter recently received from Dr. Tiselius, whose knowledge of yiitens- 
fonns both in the field and in the herbaidum is unequalled : — “ The 
principal reason (although, as you yourself remark, not a completely 
convincing one) for your distinguishing your falcatus from nitem 
seems to me to be precisely the fully and generally developed fruits 
on some of the specimens you sent me. But why should not these 
specimens be specimens of nitens with fruit ? ” 

Enough has now been said to show how distinct P. grandnifoUns 
is from the other forms which grow under apparently similar con- 
ditions in the neighbouring fens. But the question will be naturally 
asked, — Why has this form, resembling in its numerous states so 
many closely allied “ varieties ’’ or “ species,” not developed in 
some instances at least into one or other of them, in a locality so 
well adapted for the production of new quasi- specific forms ? and, 
above all, why has it not crossed with P, Zizliy and so produced 
some of the hybrid forms said to bo so common in the fens ? It 
certainly has crossed with Zizii I For the explanation of the rest, 
which does not seem to present any great difficulty, I hope to write 
a second note on P. falcatus. Here it is enough to say I can see 
no traces of hyhridity in P. grammifolius. 

The form this note has assumed has been entirely suggested by 
letters I have recently received accompanying parcels of Potamo- 
getons for me to name, and by the remarks I find already written 
on the sheets of specimens by others. Those who have made a special 
study of the genus are too glad to have the opportunity of com- 
paring specimens collected by others with their own probably more 
extensive collections, and in uniisuall}^ difficult cases to consult the 
great public herbaria in their researches after a name ; but I repeat 
that this is often little more than a bare name, and too frequently is 
merely the further propagation of an old eiTor. Let students, then, 
take -what they can get from specialists, but let them test and sift the 
information so obtained thoroughly in the field. Often it will be 
found' 'that serious mistakes have been made by writers of preceding 
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generations, implicitly accepted, and handed down iincorrected till 
now. No blame can attach to anyone in these cases, except to the 
student, wdio at length having the opportunity of studying the 
living plants, neglects to avail himself of it. 

As there is a limit to the patience of even the most indulgent 
editor, I have compressed the details of my treatment of P. gramini- 
folitis into a <]_uarter of the space they originally filled. Hence 
I have often given remits only, instead of the processes which led to 
these results. But I hope enough has been said to show that the 
only clue to a criticaP’ local form is to be found in the field. 

Explanation of Plates. 

Plate 317. — Typical form. Pig. 1, part of shoot resembling Irish “ lon- 
2, lower submerged leaves ; 8, coriaceous floating leaves of shallow 
water state; 4, fruiting spike; all from one rootstock. 

Plate 318. — Extremely divergent form. Fig. 1, flowering state ; 2, shallow 
water state with coriaceous leaves; 3, submerged stem; 4, fruiting spike ; all 
from ojie rootstock. 

Note. — All forms throughout Pidley Fen have a tendency to produce the 
typical submerged leaves represented in Plate 317, fig- 2. 


DEAWINCtS of BASIDIOMYCETES at the BEITIBH 

MUSEUM. 

By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S. 

In the early spring of 1891, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
oil the recommendation of the Keeper of the Department of Botany, 
commissioned me to make a series of water-colour drawings of the 
whole of the British Basidiomycetes for the Public Gallery — the 
Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes of Fries. In the new edition 
of Berkeley’s Oiitlmes, recently compiled by me, more than two 
thousand British species of Basidiomycetes are given, and these 
I wuis commissioned to paint upon iiiiiety-six sheets of double 
elepli ant drawing -pap er . 

I at first thought that, owing to insufficiency of material, no 
such series could possibly be prepared, but on looking through the 
large collection of drawings preserved in the British Museum, 
including all those wdiicli have been made by myself during the 
last thirty years, and the large series made by the lata Mrs. Eussell, 
together with the invaluable original drawings of fungi made by the 
late Mr. James Sowerby, I found tlie task might be undertaken 
wutli some prospect of success. This prospect was aided by the 
kindness of various friends, who, upon application, lent a large 
number of additional original drawings of British Fungi. Mrs. 
Lloyd Wynne, of Ooed Ooch, sent the whole of her sketches of 
white- spored Agarics, mostly drawn at Ooed Ooch, and named by 
the late Mr. Berkeley; with the promise of other drawings as 
required. Mr. Williatn Phillips forwarded his entire collection of 
original water-colour drawings of the British Hymenomycetes. Mr. 
George Massee and Dr. Plowright lent all their drawings, and a 
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small collection was obligingly sent by Mr. Tbomas Howse^ lid 
was also promised by tbe Bev. Br. Stevenson, of Glamis, tlie Rev. 
Dr. lieitli, of Forres, Dr, Cooke, and others. 

I found myself, therefore, fairly well eijuipped with original 
drawings, as well as illustrated books, prints, and dried specimens. 
There are two series of dried fungi in tbe British Museum, one 
known as the general collection, and the other as the British ; in 
both collections a vast number of excellent examples bequeathed 
by the late LIr. C. E, Broome are now incorporated, and many of 
these specimens are made more valuable by notes and sketches by 
the donor. 

I have now completed drawings of the whole of the British 
Leitah^pori^ and forty-four of the Uijporhodii, or four hundred and 
ninety-two species. In making these drawings, I have in every 
instance referred to every available drawing, prints or dried example ; 
I have also used my thirty years’ experience to produce (what i 
consider to be) drawings of characteristic examples. Ill-grown, 
dwarfed, hypertrophied, and washed-out specimens have been passed 
over in the attempt to give type forms and colours. Of course 
longitudinal sections are in every case given, but at the present 
time there is no sufficient undoubted natural material for all the 
spores. 

One great advantage has arisen for future students in thus 
grouping the fungi on large sheets, as critical and closely allied 
species are now illustrated side by side, and the salieiit points of 
diherentiation can be seen at a glance, ir., where such points 
exist. By tlieir close resemblance to good species, doubtful and 
bad species can now also easily be detected or strongly suspected. 

The drawings w^ere no sooner commenced than critical and 
possibly new British species began to present themselves ; it was, 
however, fuimd impossible to wmit for any doubtful material, so that 
several species now known to be British are not incorporated on the 
early sheets — as Aparieus nijmphanmi Kalcli., and A. conjphmis Fr. 
Many most distinct forms have been passed over, owing to tha 
impossibility of deciding upon a name or finding a record ; these 
must all be looked to when the bulk of the work is complete. 
Agaricus aridus, A^ umbrmellusy A* pktteoides^ and other species new 
to Britain, have, however, been illustrated. 

Sowerby’s drawings are frequently annotated in pencil by the 
artist, and these notes appear never to have been printed ; some 
of the drawings are in duplicate. So^verby at times inepared a 
coloured as well as a black and white sketch of the same fungus, 
and he generally more or less manipulated his engravings to suit 
the size of Ms plates; he often, too, re-grouped his fungi on the 
plates, so that, to properly understand his illustrations, one must 
study his annotated original drawings. The difference between the 
plates and the drawings is sometimes astonishing ; several of the 
latter have never yet been published. 

Some of Sowerby’s pencil notes are both curious and instructive ; 
at times he tasted the specimens illustrated ; as examples, he writes 
under cervinmf “ Insipid earthy taste to the palate, but some-' 
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what acrid in the throat” ; tinder A, suhpalmatiis he says^ Taste 
very bitter at the tongue’s end, did not try further.” 

Another fact has come out very strongly, that Fries de- 
|)eiided a great deal on coloured plates for descriptions of the species 
with which he was poorly acquainted ; he of course had no other 
material when real specimens were not forthcoming. I can clearly 
see that some of the Friesian descriptions have been drawn up from 
faded or discoloured plates, and that the colours given by Fries 
have sometimes never existed in nature. 

Some published plates of fungi, both old and new, are extremely 
bad both in drawing aud colour ; some mycological “ artists ” do 
not seem to have possessed the most elementary knowledge of 
drawing, and the illustrations compare unfavourably even with the 
art works of palseolithic man. Sometimes a particularly bad plate 
seems to have inspired a specific name ; for instance, I have in past 
times wondered why Fries called a certain fungus A/jaricus pemui- 
ilatus. Dr. H. T. Wharton, who has supplied meanings to Fries’ 
specific names for Dr, Cooke, says, “ The intended meaning is not 
clear.” Now, if Dr. Wharton had only looked at the ouiginal 
plate from which Fries drew up his description, he would have 
seen an almost shapeless object which looks as if it had been 
danced upon by a ciod-hopper — hence the appropriate name of 
pessundatus. Feamndatus is frequent with local yokels. 

In the new series of drawings great attention has been paid to 
colour, and MS. notes have been taken, as the work has progressed, 
of the colour of every species. Some of the colours given by Fries 
are very indefinite — as the ‘^colour of a sugar-cake ” or of a “ brick.” 
One requires to know the exact tint of a Swedish brick or sugar- 
cake ; both vary in this country considerably. So does the odour 
of soap, so frequently mentioned by Fries. What was tbe odour of 
Swedish soap fifty years ago ? 

Dr. Cooke's published Illitstratlons of the Agaridm have 
been very useful ; many of these have been taken from Mr. 
Phillips’, Mr. Massee’s, or my own drawings, and, as I have had 
all the original material at hand, I have been able to compare all 
together. The following slips in this work, as regards some of my 
own drawings, may be noted. The laige drawing of Afjariviin strohili- 
formis with no artist’s name is from my original; it was not found 
by me at King’s Lynn, as stated on the plate, but at Micbeklever, 
Hants. In the plate of A, adnatus, a young example, not iny work, 
is added to the plate. In the letterpress accompanying A, Georginm 
the fungus is said to he named in honour of my wife ; but Georgina 
is not and never was my wife. In A. reaplendens there is no lavender 
colour in my original. A. ocerhm is not from a drawing of mine, 
but from a sketch by W. W. Saunders. In A. the deep 

red-brown spots oil the gills as given by me are omitted. In A* 
albellus the two lower figures only are mine ; the three upper ones 
are from some other source. elixvs is very unlike my original 
in colour. A, geotrojms var. szihincolutus is not from my original, 
but from an original by W- W. Saunders. A. ieiicwplipllmdi^ not 
like my original, A. directus (so called) is not the A. directuB of 
B. & Br.; the original examples and a drawing by Mr. Broome 
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liimself in the British Museum show A. directm to be totally 
distinct : x 5 ” should be “ x 4,” and the material upon which my 
plant is growing is not a dead leaf, but part of the cone of an 
Mncephalartns, A, craspedhts is not from a drawing of mine, but 
from one by Mr. Saunders, A. aeermus, taken from my drawings 
should be A. sponpiosu^i, and the description on the plate, On stumps 
Walthamstow,” stands on my drawing, “In a rotten beeeh, Epping 
Eorest, near Walthamstow.” In A, ^adlnioides two of the figures 
are not mine. In A. atro-cwndeus one example appears to be 
springing from blue mycelium ; in my original drawing this colour 
belongs to the blue pileus of an example beneath, omitted in 
lilmtrations. In A. Tatjlon one example and two of the three 
sections are not mine. In A, ejolmms the smaller example is half as 
large again in my original, and the deep furrows shown in top of 
stem in the larger specimen do not exist in the original, with which 
the colour of the gills in copy does not agree. In A, fmmentaceus^ 
pink spores have been added to the plate from some other source 
than my drawing. The plate does not repi^esent A.frummtacms, 
and the spores of the fungus illustrated should be white, not pink. 
This instance shows how unwise it is to take the general aspect of 
a fungus from one source and the spores from another; as my 
name is put to Dr. Cooke’s plate, I am of course there credited 
with the coloured instead of white spores. A» SaundenU is not 
from my original, but from a drawing by Mr. Saunders, hence the 
specific name given by Fries. 

The above are but trifling slips, perhaps inseparable from so 
extensive a work as the Ilkutrations^ but it is well they should be 
-set right. 

BUST AND MILDEW IN INDIA. 

Bv TUE LATE A. Bakclay, M.B,, F.L.S. 

(Concluded from p. 8.) 

Central Provinces. 

1875* Humidity and rain on the whole deficient ; no data for 
cloud. Conditions unfavourable to both host and parasite, but 
especially to the latter. Outturn rose. 

1876* Conditions much the same. Outturn very slightly in 
excess of the previous year. 

1877. Humidity, cloud and rain, all in excess. These condi- 
tions (not being extravagantly excessive) are favourable alike to 
general vegetation and to the growth of the parasite. The fall in 
outturn, and rise in prices, may in this case be attributed with 
considerable probability to the parasite ; otherwise we slioiild have 
expected a high outturn. 

1878. Humidity on the whole excessive (except in March) ; 
cloud on the whole somewhat excessive ; rain excessive (except in 
March). These conditions are favourable both to the host and to 
tlxe paru^site, but especially to the latter. As the outturn fell 
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greatly, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the parasite had 
much to say to it. 

1879. Humidity on the whole deficient, especially in April; 
cloud normal in January, slightly in excess in February, and defi- 
cient in March and April (especially in the latter month) ; rain 
deficient in all months except May. Conditions decidedly im- 
favourable to the fungus, but also to the host, from excessive 
dryness. Outturn very small and prices high. 

1880. Humidity, cloud, and rain deficient in all months. 
These conditions decidedly unfavourable to the parasite, and also 
to the host. A small rise in outturn. 

1881. Humidity deficient in January, normal in February, 
and excessive in March and April ; cloud on the whole excessive ; 
rain deficient, except in March. Conditions on the whole as 
favourable to host as to fungus. Outturn rose, but only to the level of 
1877, a year whose deficit we traced to the possible intiuence of rust. 

1882. Humidity deficient ; cloud on the whole deficient 
(especially in February) ; rain on the whole deficient (with the 
doubtful exception of April). Conditions unfavourable to host, and 
especially to parasite. The fall in outturn was therefore probably 
due to the direct influence of climate on the host. 

1888. Humidity excessive in January, deficient in February, 
about normal in March, and very deficient in April ; cloud on the 
whole excessive in the earlier three months? and deficient in April 
and May ; rain deficient, except in March. Conditions fairly 
favourable to the host, and a normal humidity, with excessive cloud 
and normal rain in March, would be favourable to fungal develop- 
ment. Oiittiim fell slightly. 

1884. Humidity about normal in January and February, very 
deficient in March, and generally deficient in April and May ; 
cloud deficient in January and March, about normal in February, 
and excessive in April; rain about normal iu January, but deficient 
ill the remaining months. The deficiency in rain unfavourable to 
the parasite, but the conditions were on the whole favourable to 
the host. Oattuni rose somewhat. 

1885. Humidity excessive in January and February, normal in 
March, and deficient in April; cloud excessive in January, March 
and April, but deficient in February; rain generally excessive. 
Conditions very favourable to both host and parasite. Outturn 
rose, but slightly. 

1886. Humidity excessive in January and and March, normal 
in February, and deficient in April ; cloud the same ; rain deficient 
in all months except May, when it wuis normal. The conditions, 
but for the deficiency in rain, would have been very favourably for 
the fungus and host; but the rain deficiency was unfavourable to 
both. Quttiim fell considerably^ 

1887. Humidity excessive in January, but deficient thereafter ; 
cloud much the same ; rain excessive in January, and deficient 
thereafter. Conditions in January most favourable to the parasite, 
but the climate in the succeeding months was unfavourable to both 
host and parasite. Outturn continued to fall. 
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1B88. Humidity excessive in January and February, but 
deficient in the remaining months ; cloud was on the whole defi- 
cient; rain was excessive in January, but thereafter on the whole 
deficient. Conditions in January very favourable to the fungus, and 
generally they were favourable to the host. Outturn fell slightly, 

Punjab. 

1875. No data for humidity and cloud; rain deficient through- 
out. Condition unfavourable to the fungus. Outturn rose. 

1876. Humidity deficient, except in March ; no data for cloud ; 
liiin on the whole about normal. Conditions favourable to host, 
and possibly also to the parasite. Outturn rose slightly. 

1877. Humidity excessive ; cloud excessive, especially in 
January and April; rain excessive (especially in February), except 
in March. Conditions apparently favourable to host, but especially 
to fungus. Outturn fell somewhat, and this may he attributed in 
great part to the parasite, as otherwise the outturn should have 
been greater than in the previous year. 

1878. Humidity in January, February and April excessive, 
but very deficient in March ; cloud excessive in February and 
April; rain excessive in February and April, but deficient in 
January, and especially March. Conditions appear to be very 
favourable to the host and to the fiuigus, especially in February. 
Outturn fell considerably. 

1879. Humidity deficient in all months, especially in January 
and April ; cloud normal in January, deficient in February, 
excessive in March, and deficient in April; rain deficient in all 
months, except March. Conditions fairly favourable to the host, 
but excessive cloud and rain in March decidedly favourable to the 
parasite. Oat turn fell considerably. 

1880. Humidity on the whole about normal for the first three 

months; cloud deficient, except in February, when it was ex- 
cessive ; rain deficient throughout, except in February, when it was 
normal. Conditions fairly favourable to the host, and excessive 
cloud with normal rain in February favou the fungus. 

Outtiim only slightly better than in the previous year. 

1881* Humidity deficient in January and February, and ex- 
cessive in March and April; cloud much deficient in January, but 
excessive in February, March aud April ; rain deficient in January 
and February, excessive in March, and normal in April. Conditions 
very favourable to both host and parasite. Outturn only sightly 
improved, equal to that of 1878. 

1882. Humidity excessive in January and February, deficient 
thereafter; clond excessive in January, deficient in February and 
March, and about normal in April; rain excessive in January, 
deficient in February and March, and somewhat excessive in April. 
Conditions not favourable to the fungus, especially the absence of 
cloud in February and March, and the same rainfall. Outturn rose 
slightly. 

1888. Humidity on the whole above the average; cloud 
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excessive in January, but deficient or normal in tlie remaining 
months ; rain excessive in January, deficient or normal in the three 
following months. Conditions favourable to the host, but not to 
the parasite. Outturn somewhat greater than in the previous year, 

1884. Humidity excessive in the first three months, and defi- 
cient thereafter ; cloud excessive in January, normal in February 
and March, and excessive in April ; rain deficient throughout. 
The last condition was decidedly unfavourable to the fungus. Out- 
turn rose to a high level. 

1885. Humidity and cloud on the whole excessive ; rain ex- 
cessive in January, deficient in February and March, and excessive 
in April and May* Conditions favourable to both. Outturn 
remained much the same. 

188G, Humidity and cloud excessive in January and March, 
and normal in February ; rain excessive in January and March, but 
deficient in the remaining months. Conditions very favourable to 
the fungus. Outturn fell considt^rably, and in this case very 
probably on account of the fungus. 

1887. Humidity excessive in January, but deficient thereafter : 
cloud excessive in January, normal in February, and deficient 
thereafter ; rain deficient throughout. Conditions unfavourable to 
both, and especially to the fungus. Outturn fell still lower. 

1888. Humidity and cloud excessive in January and February, 
and deficient thereafter ; rain somewhat excessive in February, but 
deficient in the other months. Conditions in January and February 
decidedly favourable to the parasite. Outturn rose very slightly. 

Nokth-west Provinces and Oudh* 

1875. Humidity excessive in February, and deficient in March 
and April; no data for cloud; rain normal in January, excessive 
in February, and deficient in March and April. Excessive humidity 
and raiir in 'February favourable to the fungus, but subsequent dry- 
ness unfavoiiraMe to further development. Outturn rose. 

187G. Huthidity deficient throughout ; no data for cloud ; rain 
deficient, exsiept in March, when it was excessive. Conditions on 
the whole pot favourable to the fungus. Outturn good. 

1877. Humidity excessive in all months ; cloud also, especially 
in January, March and April ; rain excessive in January, February 
and March, and normal in April. Conditious very favourable to 
the fungus. Outturn fell, whilst we ought to have expected a good 
outturn. 

1878. Humidity excessive in all months but March ; cloud the 
same; rain excessive in January, but deficient in February and 
March, especially in the latter month. Conditions favourable to 
both host and parasite ; but the outturn was very poor. 

1879. Humidity deficient in ail months, especially April ; cloud 
normal in January, and excessive in February and March ; rain 
deficient throughout, especially in February. Cloud was favourable 
to the fungus, but rain unfavourable. The deficiency of hilmidity 
and rain generally was unfavourable to the well-being of the hosL 
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Outturn poor, tlie same as in the previous year, due probably more 
to the direct effect of weather on the host than to the presence of 
the parasite. 

1880. liumidity deficient in January, but excessive in Feb- 
ruary and March ; cloud excessive ia February, but deficient in all 
the remaining months ; rain generally deficient. Conditions fairly 
favourable to the host, but unfavourable to the fungus. Outturn 
rose, but slightly. 

1881. Humidity on the whole excessive, especially in March 
and April ; cloud also excessive, except in January, when it was 
markedly deficient; rain deficient, except in March. Conditions 
favourable alike to host and parasite ; in the case of the latter, 
especially, the combination of cloud and rain in Marcb. Outturn 
very slightly greater than in the previous year; the fungus was 
very probably repressive. 

1882. Humidity deficient, except in January ; cloud excessive 
in January, but deficient in February and March, and normal in 
April ; rain about normal in January, deficient in the next three 
months. Conditions unfavourable to both host and parasite. Out- 
turn fell very slightly, to the level of 1880 and 1877. 

1883. Humidity on the whole deficient; cloud excessive in 
January and March, but deficient in February and April ; rain 
deficient, except in March, when it was normal. Conditions 
somewhat unfavourable to the host, but the condition in March 
favourable to the fungus. Outturn remained the same as in the 
previous year. 

1884. Humidity excessive in January, normal in February, 
deficient in March and April, especially in March ; cloud on the 
whole deficient in January to -March; rain deficient throughout. 
Conditions unfavourable to both host and parasite, but especially 
to tlie latter. Oattnrn rose very slightly. 

1885. Humidity excessive in January and February, and 
normal in March ; cloud very excessive in Janui;yj 7 ''d^ienf^il 4 ^ 
February, and excessive thereafter ; rain excessive in January, ' 
normal in February, and deficient in March and ApfiL Conditions 
favourable to the host, but on the whele not favourable to the / 
''fungus.'. ' Outturn' rose. : ■ ■ 

1886. Humidity and cloud excessive in January and March, 
and normal in February ; rain excessive in January and Marcb, 
and deficient in February. Conditions favourable to the host, and 
very favourable to the fungus. Outturn fell ; a good instance of 
the repressive influence of the parasite. 

1887. Humidity and cloud excessive in January, but deficient 
in February and March ; ram the same. Conditions unfavourable 
to both, especially to the fungus. Outturn fell still lower. 

1888. Humidity excessive in January and February, especially 
the latter mouth, but deficient thereafter; cloud about normal in 
January and February, and deficient thereafter ; rain excessive in 
January, and deficient thereafter. Conditions in January favourable 
to the parasite. Outturn much the same as in the previous year. 

In reviewing these results, it appears to me that in the Central 
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Provinces tlie weather conditions and the outturns of 1877, 1878, 
and 1883, hut especially 1878, strongly support the view I hold, 
that the deficient outturns were very probably due to the parasite. 
In the Punjab the case appears to me to be even stronger, as the years 
1877, 1878, 1879, 1880 and 1881 were all years in which the 
weather conditions favoured the development of the fungus, and in 
which the outturns were lower than we should otherwise have ex- 
pected them to be ; while, on the other hand, the years 1882, 1883 
and 1884 were adverse to fungal development, and the outturns 
steadily rose. Lastly, in the North-West Provinces and Oudh the 
conditions do not stand in strong relief, either for or against my 
argument. The weather conditions of 1877 and 1878 were on the 
whole favourable to both host and parasite, and the outturns fell, 
pointing to the fungus as the cause. In the years 1876 and 1880 
the conditions w^ere fairly favourable to the host, but decidedly 
unfavourable to the fungus, and in each year a rise in outturn w^as 
recorded. In 1881 and 1883, conditions were on the wdiole favour- 
able to the host, and favourable to the fungus in March ; but the 
favourable weather for the latter came late, and the outturn in the 
former year was slightly increased, and in the latter year remained 
stationary. 

I will now proceed to make a few remarks regarding the causa- 
tion of the disease. Long before De Bary rediscovered,-' in 1865, 
by actual experiment, the connection between the barberry iEcidium 
and the rust of corn, such a connection was firmly believed in by 
farmers, both in Europe and America ; and, indeed, the compulsory 
removal of all barberry hushes was enforced by legislation in 
several places, e,g., by the Barberry Law of Massachusetts, pub- 
lished on Jan. 13tb, 1755. This fungus, whose life-history is 
completed on the barberry, and cereals (wheat, barley, rye, oats), 
and certain wild grasses, goes by the name Pitccinia graminis Pers. 
Its dignostic characters on the cereals are that the uredospore (i. e., 
the orange-red spores on the leaves in the early stage, and popularly 
known as ‘‘rust’') is more oval than round, and has two germ- 
spores on the short equator opposite one another; and that the 
teleutospores [i.e., the spores from the black pustules, which are 
formed later, and which constitute tlie disease popularly known as 
“mildew”) are naked, f. not covered by the epidermis of the 
host, are much thickened at the apex, which is also well rounded, 
and are provided with long stalks. This fungus is the most 
prevalent, and probably the most destructive, in Europe. There 
are, however,, two other species of rust and mildew whose life- 
cycles in Europe were likewise discovered by De Bary on the same 
crops, These are (2), Puccinia riibigo-vera DC. (synonymSf P. 
stri(Bforniu Westendorp, and P. straminis Puckel); and (3),Pmi«/« 
Gorda. The former completes its life-history on several 
species of borages, and the latter on some species of buckthorn 


* A Danish sehoolmaster, Schoeler, appears to have been the first to demon- 
strate, by actual experiment, the genetic relationship between -the barberry 
iEcidium and the rust and mildew of cereals. (See A MQnO‘gfaph"qf'iJie. 

Ur € (linear, by C. B. Plowright, 1889, pp. 52 — 54), 
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{Rhammis). The maiia diagnostic chajcacters of P. nibkfo are that 
its iiredospore is rounder than that of P, graminis, with several 
germ-spores irregularly scattered over its surface ; and that its 
teleutospores are not naked but covered by the host’s epidermis, are 
mostly squared at the free end without appreciable thickening, and 
are exceedingly short-stalked. The teleutospore beds are in Europe 
surrounded by hair-like structures termed technically paraphyses ; 
but these structures were not present in any of the specimens I 
have examined in India. We need not consider the characters of 
the third species (F. coronata)^ since it is of rare occurrence on 
cereals, and plays no important part. I have never seen it myself 
ott any Indian cereal, though I have found it frequently on a wild 
grass [Bmchjpodiim sulvaticuiu). 

The predominant part played by P. graminu in Europe led most 
observers in other parts of the world to assume that the same 
species was also the most destructive with them, and this notwith- 
standing the absence in many places of the barberry, which De 
Bary showed to be necessary for the continued existence of the 
parasite. Thus, throughout the plains of India there is no species 
of barberry, and I believe there is no barberry in Australia. In 
the case of the plains of India, it was necessary to assume that the 
wheat plants were attacked by the ascidiospores of the barberry, 
which had been wafted to them from enormous distances, as, with 
the exception of several species of Berberis in the Khasia one 
on Parasanath (B. asiatica), two on the Nilgiris (P. amtata and B. 
mpalemis), all the rest are Himalayan. The spores are exceedingly 
minute, and it is quite possible that they may be carried by the 
winds to such immense distances. I found, however, from a careful 
examination of the specimens I received through the kindness 
of friends from the various localities I have already mentioned, 
that the most prevalent species is not P. graminU^ but P, nibigo- 
veraR' Indeed, the only specimen of P. gramink I received came 
from J eypore, where P. ruhigo is also prevalent. Should further 
observation confirm the opinion which I am now inclmed to hold, 
namely, that the main cause of rust and mildew in India is 
P. mbigo j we need no longer trouble ourselves with a barberry con- 
nection. But while we escape this difficulty we fall into another, 
namely, that, so far as our present knowledge extends, no ^Ecidium 
on any species of the BomgmeiB is known. This is in itself, how- 
ever, no matter of marvel, as few botanists have interested them- 
selves in this region of their science, and such an .Ecidimn has 
never been looked for. It is more extraordinary that P. rubigo 
appears to be the most prevalent rust in the Simla region, where 
the barberry iEcidium (in one form at any rate) is most abundant, 
and where no borage ^cidium is known to me, although I have 
searched assiduously for such fungi generally for some years. I 
would not, however, have it understood that such an Jlcidium 


* Since I noticed this, I received the Bulletin issued by Mr. H. L. Bolley, 
already referred to, and I find that in Indiana, also, P. nchigo-vera appears to be 
the main cause of rust. 
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certainly does not exist in the Simla region ; it is quite possible that 
it may have escaped my observation, though I do not think this 
probable, especially as, to be the cause of rust here, it must be 
common. I am more inclined to think that the life-history of P. 
nibifjo has a different course from that taken in Europe, and that 
the subject would well repay thorough investigation, not only in 
the interests of science, but also in those of economy. I may add 
that I have recently found, by experiment, that ffie barberry 
^cidium is produced by a teleutospore on a wild grass with all the 
characters of P. granimis ; but I have never found this teleutospore 
on any cvltivated cereal here. Moreover, the season during which 
the barberry iEcidium is produced here is the summer, whilst the 
wheat and barley crops are raised here, as in the plains, during the 
winter months, and are reaped in April and May. 

I have figured the teleutospores obtained from specimens 
gathered at Dumraon, Jeypore, Gujrat, Simla, and the Gliilghit 
valley (Table II.); and, if these are compared with the figures I 
have copied from Frank, it will be seen that they are tyjeical 
P. rnhi<jo spores. This will he the more striking if these figures 
are compared with Fig. 1, taken from a specimen of Jeypore 
wheat, representing a typical P. graminis teleutospore. Moreover, 
the teleutospore beds were in all cases (except those from which 
Fig. 1 were taken), covered with epidermis, and the uredospores, 
wherever I found them (Fig. 4), presented the characters of P. 
nihigo. It is very astonishing to find that P. grcwrinis occurs in 
Jeypore, and that the natives recognise the distinction, since they 
call P. “ Eolli,” and P. rubigo ‘‘Eolla.” I am inclined, 

however, to think that it is a mere coincidence that the specimens 
I received labelled '‘Belli’' and "Eolla” happen to have been 
different species, because it was stated by the zemindar that 
** Bolla ” ( P. rubigo) was less destructive than " Eolii ” (P. graminis ) ; 
whereas from a very careful inspection of the grains I myself took 
from the ears of each named specimen showed that, on the con- 
trary, the destructive effect of P. rubigo (“ Rolla ”) was, as I have 
already shown, very considerably greater than that of P. graminis 
(“Eolii”), If P. graminis is related to no other .Ecidium but 
that on the barberry, and there is no reason to doubt it, then we 
have here an excellent instance of the great distance the secidio- 
spores can be carried, since, if these spores came from the Hima- 
layas, the nearest barberry habitat, they must have travelled about 
300 miles. 

I should not omit to note here, that P. mUgo may apparently 
survive from year to year without any intermediate acidial host, as 
the mycelium which produces rust and mildew has the power of 
surviving in a perennial form in the roots of grasses. Such a con- 
tinuous sneoession of the rust mycelium is, however, much more 
prObabB in E where crops, both of cereals and wild grasses, 
overlap one another, than in India, where analogous conditions are 
apparently absent or much rarer. I am not aware that a single 
species of our summer or “ kharif ” crops (millets for the most part), 
which alternate with wheat in cultivation, harbours any species of 
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Uredine (riie order towliich rust belongs).* I have endeavoured to 
get definite information on this important subject, but 'without 
success ; and my own continuous and specially directed observations 
in Simla have failed to bring to light the existence of any Uredine 
on the summer crops which alternate with our winter cereal crops. 
I have, for example, visited fields in the summer months with the 
special purpose of finding some species of Uredine, since I knew 
(also by personal inspection) that the wheat crops immediately pre- 
ceding have been enormously rusted and milde-wed, and found no 
trace of any ; and then I have again visited these same fields when 
they ^vere again bearing wheat crops succeeding the above-men- 
tioned summer crops, and have found them again largely rusted. I 
have also looked on wild grasses for surviving rust, but have found 
none. 

An investigation into the causation of rust would be by no 
means a simple one. It will be gathered from Avhat I have already 
written that the subject is surrounded by many difficulties. Still 
there is, I think, every hope that a patiently conducted study of it 
would be rewarded with success, and, the cause being known, we 
would be in a position to apply remedies. Before light is shed 
upon its true cause, probably much destructive work must precede 
constructive. In illustration of my meaning, I may draw attention 
to Sleeman’s view that the rusting of wheat was due possibly to the 
transference of the disease from Ulsee ” (linseed). At the time 
he wrote, such an explanation was plausible enough, and even now 
(with the data he had) it is within the bounds of possibility. 
Nothing is known, so far as I am aware, even at the present time, 
of the nature of that disease on “ Ulsee ” ; but, being struck with 
his explanation, I obtained a specimen of such diseased “Ulsee” 
from Dumraon (whence I also at the same time got the mildewed 
wheat specimens above referred to), and found it to be a species of 
Ilelam psora f (a genus certainly of Uredineiu), and this renders it 
almost certain that the disease on “ Ulsee ’’ is in no way related to 
the rust of wheat. Tiiis is an instance of partial destructive work 
clearing the way towards a final solution of the rust question — 
partial, because it still remains to be proved that the teleiitospores 
borne on the “ Ulsee” do not in fact attack the wheat plant. It is 
extremely improbable that they do. Then, again, we must clear 
our ideas regarding the part played by the barberry. That it does 
not play any considerable part here in India appears highly pro- 
bable ; but that it does play some part is certain, from the occur- 
rence of ,P. gram inis in Jej'pore. 

In conclusion, I must express my thanks to many friends for 
their assistance in procuring specimens for me of rusted crops, and 
for much valuable information on the prevailing local ideas regard- 
ing the causation of this blight. These are often quaint, but as 


Since this was wiitten, I have obtained Pucdnia sorghi Pers., on 
Sorghum vulgare; but although Sorghum is usually a summer crop, yet the 
specimens I obtained from the Poona district were on a winter crop, 
t Probably Melam2ysoTa IM Pers. 
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they are not of scientific interest I have not noted them in this 
essay.- I am especially indebted to Surgeon-Major T. H. Hendley^ 
Bao Bahadur Thakuran Govind Singh Bahadur, of Chomu, and 
Thakuran Ragonath Singh, of Aehrole, for the excellent specimens 
I received from Jeypore. These were the most interesting as well 
as the most carefully collected specimens I received, including, as 
they did, specimens of true P. grammis, and showing that the 
zemindars are well acquainted with the difference between P. 
grammis and P. riibigo-vera. Lieut. Manners- Smith was also kind 
enough to send me specimens from time to time, from Ghilghit, 
and these were of great and special interest. My thanks are also 
due to Br. George Watt, C.I.E., for the interest he has taken in 
this matter, and for statistical information. 


FIRST RECORDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

WiLLiAAi A. Clarke, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 25.) 

Trollius enropsens L. Sp. PL 556 (1753). 1597. “In most 
places of Yorkeshire and Lancashire.” — Ger. 809. 

Helleborus viridis L. Sp. PL 558 (1753). 1562. “Greate 

plentye in a parke besyde Colchester, and in the west parke besyde 
Morpeth a litle from the river called Wanspek.” — Turn. ii. 160, 
back. ‘‘In some woods in Northamptonshire.” — Park. Theatr. 
212 (1640). 

H. foetidus L. Sp. PL 558 (1758). 1597. “Wilde in many 
woods and shadowie places in England.” — Ger. 826. “ At Cherry 

Hinton” (Cambs.). — R. C. 0. App. i. 6 (1663). 

Aqnilegia vulgaris L. Sp. PL 533 (1753). 1570. “ Pratensis 
etiam est Angli^e.” — Lob. Adv. 339. “ Many about Broadswortli 

and Hample woods” (Yorkshire). — How, Phyt. 9 (1650). 

Aconitum Napellns L. Sp. PL 532 (1753). 1821. Found 
hy Rev. Edward Wliitehead [in 1819] “in a truly wild state on the 
bank of a brook, and on the river Teme in Herefordshire.” — Purton, 
Midi. PL hi. 47, note. 

Actsea spicata L. Sp. PL 504 (1753). 1597. “ Groweth in 
the north parts of Englande, neere unto the house of the right 
worshipfull Sir William Bowes,” — Ger. 829. 

Berberis vulgaris L. Sp. PL 380 (1753). 1697,^ “ About a 
gentlemans house called Master Monke, dwelling in a village called 
Iyer [Bucks] , two miles from Oolbrooke, where most of the hedges 
are nothing else hut Barberie bushes.” — Ger. 1144. 

Nymphseadutea L. Sp. PL 510 (1753). 1562. “In meres, 
louglies, lakes, and in still or standyng waters.” — Turn. ii. 65. 

' N. pumRa Hoffm- Deutsehs. PI. 241 (1800)., ,,1811.' " “ Ih'' 
Highland lakes.” — E. B. 2292. “ Discovered in' 1800 by Mr. Borrer 

Journal of Botany. — You, 30., [Feb. 1892.] b 
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in a pool near tlie farm of Corric-ohastel, at tlie foot of Ben Cliona- 
cliaii/’~—Hook. FL Loud, t, 165. 

Castalia speciosa Salisb. Ann. Bot. ii. 71 (1805). 1562. 
meres, loiiglies, lakes, and in still or standyng waters.®’ — 
Tarn. ii. 65. “In Holshot river, in Hampshire.” — R. Turner, 
BotanoL 179 (1664). 

Papaver Elioeas L. Sp. PL 507 (1758). 1562. With ns it 
growetli much amongest the rye and barley.” — Turn. ii. 77. 

P. dnbinm L. Sp. PL 1196 (1753). 1686. “ In agro Oanta'- 
bxigiensi observavit et ad nos ejus capitula transmisit D. Pet. 
Dent.” — Ray, Hist. i. 856. 

P. Lecoqii Lainotte, Not. Pap. dub. 5 (1851). I860. “Very 
abundant about Cambridge.” — Bab. PL Cambs. App. 2, p. 801. 

P. Argemone and P. hybridum L. Sp. PL 506 (1753). 1597. 
These plants do growe in the come fieldes in Somersetshire, and 
by the hedges and high waies, ... as yee travell from London to 
Bathe.”— Ger. 801. 

Meconopsis cambrica Yig. Hist. Nat. des Pavots, p. 48 
(1814). 1640. “ In many places of Wales.”— Park. Theatr. 370. 

Glaucinm flavum Crantz, Stirp. Aust. fasc. ii. 141 (1763). 
1548. “ In Dover clyffes, and in many other places by the sea 
syde.” — Turn. Names, F. L “ Also in Dorsetshyre.” — Turn. ii. 77, 
Roemeria hybrida DO. Syst. ii. 92 (1821). 1660. “ In the 
corn fields beyond Swaffham as you go to Burwell ” (Cambs.).— 

E. C. 0. 111. 

Clielidonmm majus L. Sp. PL 605 (1758). 1548. “ Groweth 
in hedges in the spring, & hath yealowe iuce.” — Turn. Names, D. v. 

Corydalis clavicnlata DO. PL Fr. iv. 658 (1805). 1597. 
“In a come fielde betweene a small village called Charlton and 
Greenwich,” — Ger. 929. 

Pumaria capreolata L. Sp. PL 701 (1758), (aggregate). 
1670. “Ad muros vel sepes.” — Eay, Cat. 122 (1670). 

P. coiifasa lord. Oat. Jard. Bot. Dijon (1848), ex Linnsea, 
xxiii. 469. 1848- “Tintagel, Cornwall, Mr. Borrer” (named 

F. agraria by W. Mitten). — ^Lond. Journ. Bot. vii. 566 (1848). 

P. mnralie Sond. in Koch Syn. ii. 1017 (1845), 1860. 

Barnes, Surrey ; Shrewsbury, &o.— Babington in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
voL iv. 160. 

P. pallidiflora Jord. in Schultz Arch. 305 (1855). 1860. 
Salcombe and Ilfracombe, Devon. — Babington in Journ. Linn. Soc. 
iv. 162. 

P. densiflora DC. Cat. Monsp. 113 (1813). 1843, Near 

Edinburgh ; and “ from Dover, gathered by E. M. Lingwood, Esq., 
in or before 1889,” — Babington, Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb. i. 34, as 
“ F. calycina, n. sp.” 

F. officinalis L. Sp. PL 700 (1758). 1548, “ Groweth among 
the come.” — Turn, Names, B vii., back. 

P. Vaillantii LoiseL Not. 102 (1810). 1843. “ Plentiful 

throughout England.” — Babington in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb. i. 86 
(paper read 13th Feh. 1840). Man. ed. 1, p. 14. 

P.' parviflor^ Lam. Diet. ii. 567 (1780). 1597. “ In a come 
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fielde betweene a small village called Chaiieton and Greenwicli.”— 
Ger. 929. Gerard’s figure represents F, spicata, but lie probably 
intended tliis species. “Discovered by Mr. Jacob Bayer in the 
corn-fields about Woldbam, near Eocbester, in Sept. 1792.”— 
E. B. 590, 

MatMola sinnata Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 120 (1812), 
1633. “ Gathered by Mr. George Bowles upon the rocbs at Aber- 
dovye in Merionethshire.” — Ger. em. 461. 

M. incana Br. in Ait. Hort. Eew. iv. 119 (1812), 1808, 
“Discovered by Mr. Turner and Mr. W. Borrer in 1806 on the 
cliffs to the east of Hastings.” — E. B, 1935. 

Cheirantlius Cheiri L. Sp. PL 661 (1753). 1548. “Hertes 
ease or wal Gelefloure, it groweth upon the walles.” — Turn. Names, 
G viij. 

Nasturtium officinale Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 110 (1812). 
1538. “Water cresses.” — Turn. Libellus. “Groweth muche in 
brokes and water sydes.” — Turn. Names, G iij, back. 

N. sylvestre Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 110 (1812). 1633. 
“I have sometimes found [this] in wet places.” — Johnson, Ger. 
em. 247. 

N. paiustre DC. Syst. ii. 191 (1821). 1713. “Moist ponds, 
&o., London.” — Pet. Herb. Brit. 49, 9. 

N. ampMMum Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 110 (1812). 1597. 

“In ditches, standing waters and rivers in the chincks 

amongst the mortar of a stone wall that borderetli upon the Thames 
by the Savoy in London.” — Ger. 186. 

(To be continued.) 


MBS. GEIPEITHS’S ALGiE. 

In last year’s volume (p. 191) we pointed out the error into 
which Dr. Dyer (in the Annals of Botany) had fallen with regard to 
the disposition of Mrs. Gray’s AlgsB. In the last issue of the Annals, 
Messrs. Batters and Holmes show that Dr. Dyer was equally at 
fault in his remarks on the whereabouts of Mrs. Griffiths’s Sea- 
weeds. In this matter, however, we ourselves were somewhat to 
blame, for, on tbe faith of the Eew Herbarium Beport for 1862, we 
stated [Jotirn, Bot, 1889, 47) that Mrs. Griffiths’s plants were at 
Kew. Mr. Garrutliers in a letter to Mr, Batters, which was sent 
to, but not published in, the Annals, gives the history of Mrs. 
Griffiths’s collections; and, as the matter is of some interest, he 
has kindly allowed us to publish a copy of his letter in these pages 

“ British Museum (Natural History), 
“ 12th June, 1891. 

“ My dear Mr, Batters, 

“In answer to the inquiry in your letter of the 
5th inst., as to Mrs. Griffiths’s collection of Marine Alg© here, 
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I have to inform you that it was obtained direct from Mrs. Griffiths 
in June, !852. It consists of 780 specimens, representing 293 
species, "iid though it has been incorporated with the British 
He'bariiin,, the series remains complehn Mis. Gray, when she 
mounted the British Alg^ in the Museum, w^as not permitted to 
remove any of the specimens. 

'‘I h:ocI made a note of the acquisition of the cohection of 
M'rs. Griffiths’s Seaweeds by the Linnean Society when going 
07er the Proceedings for one of my addresses fr'om the chair. It is 
obvious to me that, if any collection now existing can be looked 
upon as specially authoritative for Mrs. Griffiths’s estimate of the 
species of Algae known to her, it is that in the possession of the 
Linnean Society. The terms under which the collection was 
acquired are thus recorded in the Proceedings, under date Nov. 4th, 
1858 The valuable collection of British Algae, formed by the 
late Mrs. Griffiths, and arranged according to Harvey’s Manual of 
British Alga, presented by the subscribers to a fund for its purchase.’ 
The Fellows of the Society sufficiently interested in Algae to sub- 
scribe at the time of her death for the purchase of Mrs. Griffiths’s 
herbarium knew of course what they were purchasing. 

The collection of seaweeds acquired by Kew, four years after 
Mrs. Griffiths’s death, through Miss Burdett-Coutts (who is no 
algologist), was more extensive than that acquired by the British 
Museum or the Linnean Society, if the account given by the present 
Director of Kew Gardens ‘on his faith’ expresses anything like the 
facts of the case. From the ‘very large quantities of duplicates’ 
contained in Miss Burdett-Ooutts’s collection, it appears to have 
consisted of, or atjeast to have contained the bulk of, duplicate 
specimens not required for Mrs. Griffiths’s arranged herbarium now 
at the Linnean Society’s rooms. 

“Permit me to say that you and Mr. Holmes somewhat 
stretched the meaning of ‘type specimens’ when you applied this 
designation to Mrs. Griffiths’s collection at the Linnean Society ; 
for though in respect of British Seaweeds Mrs. Griffiths fully 
deserved the title, \facile regina,^ she never described a species, and 
could not consequently have left type epecimem. It must be said, 
however, that she had a singularly dear notion of the species with 
which she was acquainted ; and it is important to notice that what- 
ever value the Griffithsian specimens at Kew may have possessed 
as representing Mrs. Griffiths’s estimate of the species, they possess 
no longer, seeing that Mrs. Gray (who had no critical knowledge of 
Algae) was allowed^ to remove what she thought were du|)licates : 
end what remains in the Kew Herbarium represents consequently 
not Mrs. Griffiths’s, hut Mrs. Gray’s estimate of the species. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ William Carruthers.” 
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THE PLEA OP CONVENIENCE. 

By the Editoe. 

Mb. Hemsley contributes to Nature of Dec. 24tli, under tlie 
guise of a review of Dr. Knntze’s new book, an elaborate defence of 
the principles (or want of them) on which ^Hhe Kew botanists ” 
have been guided in questions of nomenclature. On former occasions 
our comments on Mr. Hemsley’s articles have been refused insertion 
by the Editor of Nature, so we propose here very briefly to refer to 
his main contention. 

The advantages attending the adoption of the DeOandolIean 
laws are manifest. Starting from a definite date, — that at which 
the binominal system was inaugurated, — and governed by certain 
defined principles, it is at any rate possible to arrive at finality, so 
long as these prmciples are adhered to. If the publication of 
Limifeus’s Genera Plantaruni (1737) be taken as the starting-point 
for genera, and of his Species Plantarum (1753) for species, we know 
exactly the limits of our researches into the past. Whether the 
binominal employed by the author who first placed the plant in the 
genus in which it is now retained, or the oldest specific name, 
must in every case be recognised, does not affect the present 
question, and need not now be entered upon. 

To tire definite course of action which these principles imply, 
Mr. Hemsley, as spokesman for “ the Kew botanists,” opposes the 
plea of convenience. ‘‘ The idea of giving a gardener .... one 
of these resuscitated generic names with a specific name tacked on 
to it by a person who has done nothing else except put his initials 
to it is too absurd.” It is not so absurd as it is to suppose that the 
average gardener knows or cares whose ** initials ” are put to the 
name; but this by the way. “All the literature connected with 
the plant is under another name, all the figures likewise, and, one 
might add, all the persons almost who know anything about the 
plant know it by the old name.” This all seems very sad ; but how 
does it differ from what follows when some well-known plant is 
transferred by “the Kew botanists” to another genus, for botanical 
reasons ? 

To take an example, the plants known in gardens as Glo inia 
are placed by Bentham and Hooker under Simiingia, Most of “[the 
literature connected with the plants is under another name, all the 
figures likewise, and ail the persons almost who know anything about 
the plants know them by the old name.” “ The idea,” therefore, 
to continue quoting from Mr. Hemsley, “ of giving a gardener a 
resuscitated generic name” — ^for Sinningiti dates from 1825-^“ is too 
absurd,”-— or if not, why not ? 

Do “ the Kew botanists” follow one system for “ the botanical 
nomenclature current in gardens” (for which, according to Mr. 
Hemsley, they are “ almost exclusively responsible ” 1) and another 
for “the vast named collections at Kew ” (the naming of which, by 
the way, in the living plants leaves something to be desired) ? If 
so, how does this tend to convenience ? If not, why is it more in- 
convenient to change a name for literary than for scientific reasons ? 
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Mr. Hemsley allows his feelings to run away with Mm when he 
says that '‘we are asked to sacrifice everything that belongs to the 
present for the sake of a ‘principle’ that involves endless confusion.” 
Every change causes some confusion ; but the sooner it is made, 
the less will the confusion be. If Bentliam and Hooker, for instance, 
had adopted the earlier name Trickosporum for jEsckiinanthiiSj they 
would have been followed by Mr, 0. B. Clarke, and at least half the 
species would have at once received their proper name : now, so 
soon as anyone chooses to re-name them, the names under which 
they are published must become synonyms. As to the causing of con- 
fusion, — of unnecessary confusion, moreover, — “ the Kew botanists ” 
can hardly plead exemption from that charge. Mr. Hemsley must 
surely have forgotten the wonderful Kew seed-list for 1885, a notice 
of which appeared in this Journal for June, 1886 : one would like to 
know what the gardeners and others “ interested in vegetable pro- 
ducts ” thought of “Delphinium Monsieur Viola Hort.,” and the 
large number of similar names which the list contained. 

Mr. Hemsley quotes with approval Mr, Bentham’s dictum that 
it would be “mere pedantry, highly inconvenient to botanists, and 
so far detrimental to science, now to substitute Fihichia for Cynodon, 
ox Bieglingia for TnodiaF Yet both of these are adopted in the 
last two issues of the London Catalogue^ and Sieglingia appears in 
two local floras ; and, as fax as one can judge, “ nobody seems one 
penny the worse.” If Dr. Kuntze “ imputes unworthy motives to 
Bentham,” he merits Mr. Hemsley’s reproof ; but it is notorious 
that the literary side of the G-emra is far less satisfactory than the 
scientific, and it is to be regretted that one or other of the illustrious 
authors did not devote more attention to this part of the work. 

It appears to us that the time has come for a new Conference on 
Nomenclature, from which “ the Kew botanists” would not, as on a 
previous occasion, ostentatiously hold aloof, and at which the views 
of Dr. Britton and Prof. Greene would be represented, as well as 
those of Dr. Otto Kuntze, and those more rational ones of which Mr. 
B. D, Jackson is the exponent. Failing this, it seems to us that the 
DeCandoliean Laws should be followed. One thing, however, is 
certain : — whatever standard of nomenclature may ultimately pre- 
vail, the illogical and uupbilpsophioal basis advocated by Mr. Hemsley 
cannot be accepted, even tentatively, nor even though “the Kew 
botanists” give it their powerful support. The adoption of ooii- 
veiiience as a principle is entirely unjustifiable, and must delay 
the bringing about of that finality which we all desiderate. 


SHORT NOTES. 

The Majdeib HEEUABitjM. - — So little is known of the botanical 
collections at Madrid, that a short note on the subject may be 
worth printing. The Botanic Garden is situated on the prado or 
main boulevard of Madrid, close to the world-famed gallery of 
pictures. It is a comparatively small piece of ground, about a 
quarter of a mile long and rather less broad, and contains several 
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coiiserYatories and a museum. The collection consists principally 
of plants arranged and classified mider their natural orders; 
amongst the '^\^eli- developed trees in various parts of the Garden 
are specially to be noticed — Celtis ausindisj Sopiwra japomccif Melia 
Azedarachy Cataljpa Biingeana, Diospyros viryijikma, Cercis Siliquastrumy 
Gleditschia horrida var. inermis, G. triacanthos, and G. caspica. 
There is a bust of Linnaeus in the grounds, and also statues of 
Quer (the first Director of the Gardens), Clemente, Lagasca, and 
Gavaniiles. The herbarium, which is in the Museum, together 
with the botanical library, consists principally of the collections of 
Cavanilles, Eodriguez, Lagasca, and Clemente, all of whom were 
formerly connected with the Gardens. They are arranged and 
perfectly accessible, and contain a very large proportion of the 
types of the species accredited to those distinguished botanists. 
Besides these, there are the plants gathered by Euiz and Pavon in 
Peru, Mo 9 ino and Sesse in Mexico, and Mutis in New Granada ; 
but the collections of Mo^ino and Sesse and Mutis remain 
apparently in the boxes in which they were sent home, and 
seem to be uiiarranged. A series of drawings by Mutis, numbering 
6701, of folio size, the greater j)i'oportion in colours, form a most 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of the Mora of the New 
Granadan region of South America. They are classified, and to 
some extent named. There are also some inedited Euiz and Pavon 
MSiS. and drawings, and one of the rooms in the Museum is 
devoted to a fruit collection, which is used for teaching purposes. 
I have to thank Sig. Colmeiro, the present Director, for his kind 
permission to work at the herbarium. — ^E. G. Baker. 

The Date op Eivinus’ Tetrapetaeje (Journ. Bot. 1891, 810). 
— The Editor has done well in pointing out an error of mine as to 
the date of the work named above. He quotes me as giving, in the 
Flora Franciscana, the year 1690 for the Tetrapetala, and leniently 
suggests that I “may have access to an edition not recorded by 
Pritzel, who gives 1691 as the date of pubhcation.” Upon looking 
up this matter anew, I find myself to have taken the date 1690 from 
the general title at the beginning of the volume as a whole ; and 
that the actual date of that part which embraces the Tetrapetalfe 
is, as Mr. Britten suggests, 1691. As to the “17” of my citation, 
it need only be said that there are no pages of letterpress either 
accompanying or devoted to the plates. The only pages, after the 
preface, are those of the plates ; and upon these no numbers are 
printed. But even so extensive and important a work as Jacquin’s 
leones is in the same case. One is obliged to go through the work, 
and write the whole six hundred and forty-eight numbers, in pen 
or pencil, for himself. Everyone does that, and the work is con- 
stantly quoted by number of the plate, I have done the same with 
my Eivinus, and cite him in the same way. Tnfolmm repens is the 
seventeenth in the succession of his figures under the Tetrapetalse 
heading. — ^Edward L, Greene. 

[We venture to think that Prof. Greene’s mode of citation is 
open to objection* A number foEowing the title of a book is always 
assumed to refer to a page of the work quoted : thus Prof. Greene> 
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following general custom, writes, Bentli. PL Hartw. 108,’’ Wlien 
a plate is cited, it is usually as ‘‘ t.” Moreover, what Prof, Greene 
calls the “preface” is an introduction of twenty pages, in which 
the plants figured are discussed, and the last eleven of which are 
styled “ Declaratio Tabulae,” A further inconvenience is caused by 
the fact that Prof. Greene’s “ 17 ” refers, not to the order of plates, 
but to that of Jigurea, the plate being the 13th. When MS. numbers 
are supplied, either of plates or figures, they should be placed in 
square brackets : we think the former, not the latter, should be 
numbered. Had Prof. Greene written “ [t. 13 lower fig.] ” or even 
“[fig. 17],” his meaning would have been clear: but “Eiviniis, 
Tetrap. 17 ” naturally bears the interpretation which we placed upon 
it. — E d. Jouen. Bot.] 

Mosses of Nokth-east of Ieeland. — A note by Mr. H. N. Dixon 
having reference to the mosses of the north of Ireland, which 
appeared in Journ. Bot. 1891, p. 369, and another by Mr. H. 0. 
Hart in your last issue, are somewhat misleading, and seem to 
require a brief notice by me, Mr. Dixon, after an interesting list 
of mosses which he collected during a short trip to Donegal, gives 
what purports to be a list of mosses not mentioned in the Flora of 
the North-east of Irelwnd, but which were found by him on the 
Antrim coast. This list, however, when examined, melts down to 
one species certain, Giimmia Hartmanni, and one uncertain, Gunvpy- 
topics SchimperU Amongst plants selected, “on account of their 
apparent rarity,” for special record with the two above mentioned, 
one would scarcely expect to find, among others, such names as 
Dicranella cermmlata and Dicramm pelluciduni, Mr. Hart refers me 
to a list of Irish mosses collected by himself, and published in Journ. 
Bot. for 1886. These records he imagines were overlooked in the 
compilation of the Flora of the North-east of Ireland, Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. Mr. Hart’s list has just three references to 
the North-east: — No. 1. Triehostoinum littorale [Mollia littoralis) is 
duly recorded in Flora, p. 215. No. 2. BitrkJmmi homomallitm is 
an error on Mr. Hart’s part ; Carlingford Mountains are not in Co. 
Down, as he states, but in Co. Louth, and therefore not in the 
North-east of Ireland. No. 3. Plagiothecium elegans [Borreri) was 
found in Mourne Mountains by several collectors prior to Mr. Hart’s 
visit. Their better localised notes were used, and his was un- 
necessary. — S. A. Stewaet. 

Gauium sylvestee in Beees. — ^Last August, Mr. P. Tufnaii, of 
Beading, was fortunate enough to meet with the above plant on a 
chalky slope beneath Suleham Woods, near Paiigbourne. I have 
seen the plant growing there, and am inclined to believe ifc to be 
native. The same slope, although not at this precise spot, it is 
true, is a habitat for Euphorhia Oyparmias, which is not usually 
considered to be native, and a few larches have been planted in the 
vicinity ; but the Galium occurs not with or near these, but with 
purely native plants, such as Oentiana Amarella, Galium Mollugo 
var. imiibricimi, Aspenda cynanchica, Campanula g I onierata, Ciiscuta 
Epitkymum, &c. It is not what we are accustomed to call the type 
plant, but the variety with narrow, hairy leaves, to which in 
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England the name of (?. nitidiihmi TlinilL has been applied. The 
lower part of the plant is distinctly hairy. It is an interesting 
addition to the Thames province. — G. CLARmoE Deuce. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Pievlsio Generum, Plantanim Vascidccrium omiiiimi atque Oellidarium 
miiltarum seciindimi Leges NomeyiclaUirm Internationales cum 
Enumeratione PUmtanmi Exoticarum in Itinere Mimdi collect- 
arum. Mit Erlauterungen von Dr. Otto Euntze. Leipzig : 
Felix. London: Dnlau. 1891. Pp. civ, 1011. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Os. Od. 

De. Kuntze returned from his journey round the world in 
1876, and his principal occupation since has been the determination 
of his plants, altogether about 7000 species, with nine new genera, 
152 new species, and several hundred new varieties. But, as will 
be seen from the title-page, this part of the author’s work is almost 
completely lost in the re\’isionof genera and their contained species, 
which has been elaborated during the period of preparation. The 
remarkable character of this may be understood from his own 
statement, that he has monographicaliy revised 109 genera, sunk 
151, renamed 122 on account of their “homonymy,” changed 952 
names to their “legitimate” older ones, with a specific renaming 
of more than 80,000 plants on these grounds. 

These results could only be attained by a strict adherence to 
some rule, and that a very peculiar one ; and it must be admitted 
that the author has been thoroughgoing and relentless in his 
operations, which we have now briefly to examine, for a full dis- 
cussion of them would expand this notice to an inordinate length. 

In his introduction Dr. Kuntze states his reasons for his pro- 
cedure, gives his ideas as to numerous alterations in the Laws of 
Nomenclature (this section extends to forty-six pages), gives a 
section in English as to insular errors, and supplies many useful 
ascertained dates of clashing publications; all of which it is 
impossible here to discuss. Suffice it to say, that the author takes 
the date of issue of Linnseus’s first edition of his Systema Naturce^ 
1735, as’ his arbitrary starting-point, and thenceforward assigns 
an equal value to every name that happened to be launched, as 
being of the same value from a systematic point of view. It follows 
from this that almost ‘the whole of the work before us is vitiated by 
the fallacy that the Linnean nomenclature was full and complete 
in 1735. 4-S a matter of fact, that nomenclature did not receive 
its completion till 1753, even as regards plants; whilst the 
zoologists had to wait till the tenth edition of the Systema in 
1759. Until then the Linnean plan of arrangement was only one 
of many rival systems, each struggling for recognition, and not until 
that date did it assume the present accepted 'form., ■ ','ThiS""eonsidera'- 
tion, of course, shuts outworks which were drawn up on the old 
and pre-Linnean lines, such as Eumph’s Ambmnenm'fMX 
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volumes of wliicli were issued before 1751, and the last volume, 
wliicli came out in 1755, was uniform with its predecessors. It is 
needless to argue this at any length ; the folly, to use no harsher 
term, of raking up names given by Moehring, or by Siegesbeck in 
1736, before Linneeus had had an opportunity to fully explain his 
system, or even to supply the requisite details, needs no enforcing ; 
the case of Siegesbeck is particularly gross, he being Linnaeus’s 
most virulent opponent. Probably no fewer than four-fifths of the 
names here proposed must fall, still-born, from this defiant dis- 
regard of accepted usage. Linnaeus did not establish his reforms 
at a single stroke ; on the contrary, he had a very hard battle to 
fight before he attained his supremacy. The first edition of the 
Systema was the outline sketch only, of which some details were 
filled in when the Genera appeared in 1737, and was successively 
worked upon, until, in 1753, the crown was set upon the labour 
of more than twenty years by the issue of the Species Plant arum ; 
then, for the first time, it is possible to look upon the whole 
edifice, complete so far as the then state of botany extended. 
Still further, Linnaeus, as the inventor of the received nomen- 
clature, had a perfectly free hand, and it is monstrous to think 
of imposing upon him those restrictions which have become 
necessary since his time.. Many genera, such as Mtlmsa and 
Centatireaj took their modern form, or were first introduced, in 
the Species Plantarum, and it would be the merest pedantry to urge 
that they should be written EtJmsa and Centauria^ because that was 
their first guise ; and they have never, so far as I know, ever had 
any specific names attached to them. Unfortunately, with some 
folk, that seems to be all the better reason for striking out a new 
path ; we shall see plenty of examples of this later on. 

Some of the changes which were introduced by Linnseus, fre- 
quently in despite of his own canons, cannot be defended ; thus, 
Bergius published his Littorella juncea in the Stockholm Hmidlingar 
in 1768, and when Linnaeus took up that genus and species in his 
Mantissa he called it L. lacustris ; it is therefore not surprising that 
so many botanists have gone back to the earlier and perfectly 
appropriate name. 

It is now only fair that we should turn to the book itself to see 
how the author’s crochets have taken shape. Here are a few pro- 
posed changes, which assuredly would not shorten citations : — 
Pterospermadendron for Pterosper- ScoLymocephaLus for Protea, 
mum, Geraniospermwn „ Pelargonitim, 

Myrtoleiicodendron for Melaleuca, 

These seem bad enough, but worse follow : — 

Afundarhor for Bamhusa, Palmijiincus for Calamus, 

Cacalia ,, YernoJiia, Sorghum ,, Andropogon. 

Gallista ,, Pendrobiimi, Tragacantha ,, Astragalus, 

The last is the most flagrant instance of the author’s whims. In 
the first edition of the Systema, Linnaeus printed the names thus? 
under Diadelphia, Decandra, and subdivision h Fk. Bilooxjlaei”— - 

Biserrula, Pelecims T. Tragacantha, Glgcia. Astragalus T* 
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meaning three genera. Glyda disappeared when the Genera came 
out, about fifteen months later, in favour of Astragalus^ which genus 
in its turn, in 1753, absorbed also Tragacantha. Yet, on this 
slender foundation, and in spite of of the clear intentions of Linnaeus 
himself, we have Dr. Ivuntze adopting Tragacantha, sinking Astra- 
gains ; and then, growing more daring as his work went on, in his 
appendix actually turning over by name about 1500 species to the 
rejected name Tragacantha, 

Another method is to take old names, alter the spelling under 
pretence of emending it, and then oust received generic names in 
their favour, for example : — 

Hondhessen of Adanson becomes Hondbesseion of Kuntze, and to 
supersede Pmderia, 

Katoutsjeroe of the same author is to be Catiitsjeron of Euntze, 
in place of Roligarna, 

Mokuf of the same author becomes Mokufna of Euntze, in place 
of Ternstrmnia, 

Again, sections have been allowed generic rank, never effected 
by their inventors, with spurious priority : here are a few : — 
Accmthomj cilia (§ DC. 1828) for Pcntacmnia. 
Siphoneranthemmn (§ Oerst. 1881) for Eranthemim, 
Bphceronia (§ DC. 1824) for Spliceralcea* 

Tetraceratium (| DC. 1824) for Tetracme, 

Yet more abhorrent to common sense are the following : — The 
Plora Zeylanica was issued in 1747, being drawn up from Hermann’s 
herbarium ; but a large number of the names then given were sub- 
sequently abandoned by their author, some having been based on 
imperfect material, others being uncouth, and derived from native 
names, so much so that Eichter has not enumerated them all in 
his Codex Limimanns, In 1887, Dr. Trimen, having access to the 
original set of plants, now in the Botanical Department, British 
Museum, and having, by his long residence in Ceylon, a very 
extensive knowledge of the flora, critically examined them, and 
published his determinations in the 24th volume of the Journal of 
the Limiean Society, pp. 129-155. These rightfully neglected 
names are now dragged forth by Dr. Euntze, who thinks it would 
be convenient to use such names as these : — 

Gmdawakka for Chmto carpus. Santalodes for Rourea. 

Kaluhabiirunghos for Cleistanthus. Stmchadonientha for Adenosma. 

Genera, which have been set aside because of their obscurity, 
cannot be revivified by any later study ; were it otherwise, no sensible 
person would wantonly inflict a wrong on the botanical common- 
wealth by ascertaining the genera of old authors ; as it is it can only be 
of antiquarian interest. Still, even Dr. Euntze sets some limit, and 
does not sanction the use of generic names of more than six syllables. 

Here are a few more names from this store-house of topsy- 
turveydom : — 

Alga for Posidonia* Ericodes for Erica. 

Erica iox Calluna. Ricinocarpus toiZealypka* 

Oholana ioi Limmai Oxydeotes fox Croton. 

Acetosella for Oxalis. Trophmum iox Tropmlomh 
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It slioiiM be noted that “ Obolaria horealis OK,” is to supersede 
the Lhmma borealis of the Master: it seems hardly decent to bring 
forward Siegesbeck’s apparently contemptuous name in place of that 
which was expressly desired by Linnieus himself, as emblematic of 
his own fate, a northern plant, lowly, flowering early, and long 
neglected, which became his crest when he was ennobled, and is 
now the badge of the Linnean Society of London. 

Eeferenoe has been made to the licence which Dr. Kimtze 
allows himself in amending names ; this cuts two ways, for he con- 
ceives himself also bound to abolish all names which come within 
a certain degree of resemblance. One instance is that of Gray’s 
Tetraclea, which is made use of to oust Tetradis Hiern in favour of 
Bisascliersonm Kuntze ; but the most striking example is the 
following : Chlora Adans. is hustled out of existence in favour of 
6’rpm>ra Manetti (1751) non Segiiieria Loefl. (1758): then Chloris 
Sw. is allowed to stand, but dispossesses Clilorcea Lindl. for Asarcdf 
enlarged, and Chlorea Kyi. becomes Nyla^ideraria Kuntze, Priority 
of place is sometimes allowed, as in the case of Artiha. for 8imaha, on 
account of its earlier position in the same volume, which was issued 
complete ; but not allowed in the case of Buda^ because of specific 
names having been applied to Buda first. There is sound sense in 
this, which, had it prevailed throughout the rest of the work, would 
have enormously diminished the number of novelties. 

Ko one need be surprised to find the well-known names of 
Calceolaria^ Lobelia^ Alliaria, and Limoivium applied in unfamiliar 
ways. There are, of course, some alterations which have been 
made before, such as Hookera for Brodima, and Trichosponmi for 
Mschyanthns, AngreBc^l7n ‘‘Thouars” is to sink in favour of 
AngorcMs, for certain reasons which are convincing to the author ; 
but he has missed the fact that the species of Angrmcimi eburneum, 
which illustrated Thoiiars’s memoir in 1824, was the very same 
as that of Bory de St. Vincent in 1808 ; Dr. Kuntze’s ob- 
jections are conseguently invalid, and the ground is cut from 
under his feet. Again, he selects Edivardla for the name of Cola 
ammimita^ overlooking Dr. Stokes’s Bicliea^ which was two years 
earlier. 

The resulting amount of confusion may be best estimated from 
the few examples as follows : — 

Acalypha L, becomes Rioinocarpm Burm. ; IliGinocarpus Desf. 
becomes Emperia Spreng. ; Rceperia F. MuelL becomes Jtistago 
Kuntze. 

AfjatJwsma Willd. becomes Hartogia L. ; Elartogia L. f. becomes 
Schrebera Thunb. ; 8chrehera Roxb. becomes Natimsia Rich, 

lonidium Vent, becomes Calceolaria Loefl. ; Calceolaria Juss.” 
becomes Fagelia Schwenk. ; Fayelia Neck, becomes Bolusa/ra 
'Kuntze. 

Hosta Tratt. becomes Saimurea Salisb. ; DC. becomes 

Theodorea (| Cass. ) ; Theodorea Rodr, becomes Roiriguezidla Kuntze. 

Having thus effected a wholesale clearance, the author is 
enabled to adorn his pages with many graceful dedications to those 
botanists for whom he entertains a special regard, or from whom 
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he has received benefit. The recipients of such favours may not 
be very grateful for an empty compliment. 

To avoid clashing witla many of the old forms of names, Dr. 
Kuntee has contrived some very ingenious prefixes and suffixes : 
thus, botanists engaged in the study of the African flora are dis- 
tinguished by the addition of -afra to their generic term ; for 
instance, Bolmafm, Ernstafra, Schinzafra ; American woraers have 
the addition of -amra, such as Watsonamraf Brittonamm; Asia is 
applied as Itoasia, Maximoit-asia ; India as Kingvnda^ Bidleijinda, 
Titles of honour are also pressed into the service, and we find 
Aregelia from von Eegel, Sirhookera and Sirmmllera from Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Sir Ferdinand von Mueller ; a species of Heliantlms^ 
which is dedicated to Dr. Urban, has the punning title of Urbanisol; 
and the class of compilers, those ‘'harmless drudges,” have the 
suffix -ago^ from the Latin ago, agere, as J mtago ; Christian names 
are also combined with surnames, in the fashion of Lindley’s 
Asagrma, thus, Jamesbrittenia, Paidomagniisia ; names combined with 
places, as Hallommllera, Lipponmellera, that is, Mueller of Halle, 
and Mueller of Lippstadt ; and special work is also alluded to, as 
Fhaemmuellera. Nebrownia and Passaccardoa are formed by means 
of the initials of Mr. N. E. Brown and Prof. P. A, Saccardo ; whilst 
there are others which are simply commemorative, such as Dyero- 
phytimi, HemsUyna, Hookerina, and Nicholsoniella. 

It is saddening to think that so many years of diligent labour 
should have been spent on work which, if accepted, would plunge 
the science into a deeper confusion than that &om which it was 
rescued by Linnaeus. Indirectly the volume must do good, as 
showing the reckless extremes to which the “ priority-at-any-price ” 
men will go in pursuit of their whims. Changes in nomen- 
clature, if absolutely necessary , can only be made by monographers, 
who, from their study of the entire material, are in a position to 
speak with authority ; thus I may instance the rehabilitation of 
Aublet’s genus TiboucJima, by Prof. Cogniaux, in the Flora Brasili- 
ensis, and in his monograph of the Melastomacem, instead of the much 
later one, Pleroma of D. Don, which had come into vogue. The 
main lines of nomenclature have long since been laid down, and no 
attempt to transform them in this wholesale manner can avail: 
reform can only come in staid, sober fashion, as a dose of some 
drug, which, if given at once, would be fatal, may be beneficial if 
administered gradually. Inattention to this obvious truth has 
obscured the real amount of good work in these volumes, lost in the 
mass of proposed revolutionary changes, which Dr, Euntze will find 
it difficult to persuade botanists of any nationality to adopt. 

In close relation to the subject in hand, I have within th^ list 
few days heard, from Prof. C. S. Sargent, the strange doctrine that 
no name which has ever been used as a synonym can again be used 
as the name of a genus or species. If this extraordinary notion 
were followed it would place the entire nomenclature of plants at 
the mercy of any reckless or incompetent writer, who might easily 
reduce, and thus nullify, perhaps the life-work of the foremost 
phytologists. As an instance of how this might work, take the case 
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of tlie vast genus ABtragahis, "which, by the observance of this plan, 
would now be destitute of any nanae, for in turn all its names have 
been taken as synonyms, such as Qhjcia^ Pham^ Peleckms^ Traga- 
mntha, AstragaliiSj and Bisermla, Such a plan is absolutely un- 
workable, as many names which are now in common use have at 
one time suffered eclipse. 

Before concluding it may be well to notice one other strange 
aberration, which is to be found in the last number of Pittonia^ 
where Prof. Greene has revived some of Eafinesque’s forgotten or 
condemned genera, and in accordance therewith renamed many 
species. Jackmiia, to supersede Polanisia, does not greatly matter, 
for Polanuia is now sunk in Cleome, therefore the homonym of 
Eobert Brown is in no danger of extinction ; but there are many 
others which might give some trouble. In this memoir, too, we 
find the citation of such unknown botanical authors as Catullus, 
and similar writers. This practice is not conducive to botany, nor 
even to scholarship, for it does not require much classical ability to 
look in a Latin dictionary to discover many plant names are there 
to be found cited as occurring in the pages of the Eoman writers. 
A fact which cannot he gainsaid remains, that these men did not 
define these genera in a Linnean sense, and therefore to cite either 
them, or even comparatively much later ones for specific names, 
as “Dod/’ or ‘‘0. Bauh/' is mere antiquarian, and not modern 
botany. 

Vagaries such as these are sure to occur. Every age has had 
persons of the type of Eafinesque, and we need entertain little 
doubt that the good sense of the great body of workers in botany 
will in future, as in the past, sweep aside these flimsy webs of 
sophistry in favour of procedure that has in the main worked 
excellently for more than a century, which, being based upon 
foundations of practical utility, will endure long after these in- 
genious contrivers are as little followed as the old masters of pre- 
Linnean botany are at the present day. 

B. Baydon Jackson. 
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Annals of Scottish Natural History (Jan.). — W. H. Beeby, ‘ On 
the Flora of Shetland.* — A. Bennett, ^ Contributions towards a 
Flora of the Outer Hebrides.* — F. B. White, ‘Notes on Scottish 
Willows.’ — 0. B. Plowright, &c., ‘ Fungi found at Stirling.’ 

Bot. Cmitralhlatt. (Nos. 1, 2). — K. Pappenheim, ‘ Eine Methods 
zui Bestimmung der Gasspannung im Splinte der Nadeibaume ’ 
(1 plate). — (No. 1). E. Nickel, ‘Ueber Narbenvorreife.’ — (No. 2). 
Id., ‘ Ueber Ltickenstandigkeit und Spreitenstandigkeit innerhalb 
der Bliite.’ 


Botanical Gazette (Dec. 15). — D. H. Campbell, * Eelationships 
of the Archegoniata.’ — C. V. Biley, ‘A new Herbarium Pest’ 
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Wfightii^ Mmosa affinis, Bitddleia Wrif/htUi Citharexylum Qina- 
loaniim, spp. nn.). — Atriplex corriigata S. Wats., sp.n. — J. W. 
Tuomey, Proliferation in Phleum prateme (1 plate). 

Bot. Zeitumf (Dec. 18, 29). — G. Klebs, ‘ Ueber die Bilduiig der 
Fortpflanzungszellen bei Hydrodictyon utriculatiim — (Jan. 8, 1§). 
F. Wildebrand, ‘ Einige Beobacbtungen an Keimlingen nnd 
Stecklingen.* 

BulL Torrey Club (Dec.). — T. Morong, ‘ N. American Species of 
ErioccmlonJ — N. L. Britton, * New or notewortby American 
Phanerogams’ (Ruhiis MiUspaiiylii^ Mamillaria Notesteinii, spp.nn.). 
•—F. D. Chester, ‘Diseases of Plants’ (Antliracnose of Tomato 
(ColUtotrichum Lycopersici, sp.n.); Leaf-spot of Celery; Blight of 
Water-melon Vines (Phyllosticta CitrulUna, sp. n.) ). 

Gardeners" Chronicle (Jan. 28). — Thrinax Morrisii Wendl. (figs. 

20 , 21 ). 

Journal de Botanique (Dee. 16). — P. van Tieghem, ‘ Sur la 
limite de la tige et de la racine dans Thypocotyle des Phan6rogames.’ 
— B. G. Camus, ‘ Monographie des Orebidees de France.’ — G. 
Boyer, Cyclocomum oleaginum. — A. Fremont, ‘ Sur les tubes criblds 
extra-lib4riens de la racine des Lytlmim" — (Jan. 1), C. Sauvageau, 
‘ Sur quelques Algues pheospordes parasites.’ — A. Franebet, 
Kellogia cMnmsis, sp. n. — L. Mangin, ‘ ^Itude bistorique et critique 
sur ia presence des composees peetiques dans les tissus des 
vdgdtaux’ (concluded). — P. Hariot, Hexagonia Saclemih sp.n. 

Emvo GiornaU Bot ItaL (Jan. 4). — A. Jatta, ‘ Materiali per un 
censimento generale dei Licheni italiani.’ — 0. Massalongo, 
‘Mostruosita osservata nei fiori di Jasminum grandiflonim." — E. 
Cotelli, ‘I movimenti del fiore e del frutto dell’ Erodium gruiniimd 

Oesterr, Bot Zeitschrift (Jan,). — E. v. Wettstein, * Die Arten 
der Gattung Gejitiana aus der Section Endotncha." — K. Fritsch, 
‘TJeber einige Lzmmh- Arten.’ — J. Freyn, ‘Plantae novae Orientales’ 
(Astragalus Celahovshyanns, A, candicans, A, eginmsis, A. erythro- 
cephalm^ A. tmctuSj A, chlorotceniiis, A. genuflexus, A, dichro acanthus, 
spp.nn.). — J. Velenovsky, ‘Nachtrage zur Flora bulgarica ’ (Sedtmi 
Stribmyi, Thymus thracicus, spp.nn.). — K, Eecbinger, ‘ Zur Kennt- 
niss der Gattung Eimexd — H. Sabransky, ‘ Zur Brombeerenflora der 
Kleinen Karpatben ’ (Buhus granitieus, R, Baeumleri, R, adultermus, 
spp. nn.). 

Trans. Linn. 8oc. London (Bot. iii. pt. 6 : Dec.). — A. Barclay, 
‘ Life-bistory of Pucdnia coronata var. hmalayensis & P. JasmmL 
Chrysopogonis ’ (1 plate). 


BOOE^NOTES, NEW8, dc. 

We have received the fourth part of vol. ii. of Mr. E. D. Fitz- 
gerald’s Australian Orchids, which is mainly devoted to illustrations 
of the genus Prasopkyllum, including the species described in this 
Journal for May, 1885, The plant there nsmed P. aUmmtum is 
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now called P, transvmim, the former name having been pre- 
occupied. There are also new species oiDliins, and other interesting 
plants. Mr. Fitzgerald is responsible for the plates as well as the 
descriptions of this important work. 

We learn that Dr. Dyer is engaged in the preparation of the 
new Guide to Keiv Gardens, which it was hoped would have been 
ready in time for summer visitors last year. We understand that 
the Guide has been out of print for five years, — it was last issued in 
1885, — and that some of the Museum Gruides and the Handbook to 
the North Gallery have been similarly inaccessible for a considerable 
period. The irregular issue of the Kew Bulletin (of which the October 
and November numbers have only just been issued), and tbe cessation 
some years back of the Eeports of the Gardens and Herbarium, 
which contained much valuable information, suggest that Kew is 
not as much to the front with its publications as with its other 
undertakings. When the Bulletin first appeared, it was intended 
to be supplementary to the Annual Reports (see Joum, Bot, 1887, 
p, 128), and we regret that it has been allowed to replace them, 
which it does very inadequately. There seems a growing laxity in 
the dating of publications : the Annals of Botany^ for example, 
seldom if ever appears in the month indicated on its cover. 

The Smithsonian Institution has just issued (Bulletin 39, U. S. 
National Museum) a useful pamphlet by Mr. F. H. Knowlton, 
entitled Directions for Collectmg Recent and Fossil Plants, 

De. a. ZAHLBEtrcKNEK publishes in the Anmlen der E, li, Natur- 
Mstorischen Hofmuseum some notes on the Loheliacem of the Vienna 
Herbarium. 'He establishes a new genus, Trematocarpiis, the type 
of which is Lobelia macrostachys Hook. & Arn. 

We have received from Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
a handsome volume by the late J, D. Bedding, entitled Garden-craft, 
Old and New (8vo, pp. xxviii. 215), Mr. Bedding, who is best 
known as an architect, was, as the Rev. E. F* Russell says in the 
memoir prefixed to the book, “master of many crafts,” and garden- 
craft among them. A man of taste and cultivation, and one who 
exemplified in his work his knowledge of “the eternal fitness of 
things,” he regards gardening and its associations from the aesthetic 
as well as the practical standpoint, and his essays are delightful 
reading. There is nothing in the way of technical botany in this 
pleasant volume ; but the many botanists who are also fiower- 
lovers, and have gardens of their own, will find it a desirable 
addition to their libraries. 

We regret to announce the death of Miss Isabella Gifford, the 
well-known algologist, which took place at Mineheail on Dec. 26tii. 
We hope to publish some account of the deceased lady in an early 
issue, as well as of Mr. W. H. Fitch, who died at Kew on Jan. 14tli. 

Me. T, H. Buffham is anxious that we should correct the very 
obvious misprint of for clavwfortm ” which occurs in 

the explanation of the plate accompanying his paper in this Journal 
for November. 




Go fii r/rLOprj'iiii'm Bufi‘ham.uBa4 
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aomMOPHYLLUM BUFFHAMI: A NEW MAEINE ALGA. 

By E« a, L, Batters, B,A., LL,B„ F,L,S, 

(Plate 319.) 

The curious alga which forms the subject of the present paper 
was placed in my hands by my friend Mr. T. H. Buffham, whose 
interesting notes on the reproductive organs of the marine alga 
have done much to revive in this country an interest in the study 
of algology. It therefore gives me especial pleasure to be able to 
associate his name with an alga belonging to the Floridem — a 
group to which he has devoted much attention. 

On October 5th, 1891, Mr. Buffham received from one of his 
correspondents, Mr. J, T. Neeve, of Deal, a specimen of Nitophylhim 
laceratiim Grev. with tetraspores, the curious feature of which was 
the presence on various portions of the frond of groups of minute 
leaflets. This fact had been noticed by Mr. Neeve, who wrote, 
N, lacemtim has a pale parasite on, besides the cystocarps (sw), 
in the leaflets.” Mr. Buffham’s attention having been arrested by 
this mention of “cystocarps,” while the plant was, as has already 
been mentioned, a tetrasporic one of the usual form, he made a very 
careful examination of the various clusters of leaflets, with the 
result that he discovered some of them bore cystocarps, others 
antheridia or tetraspores, the different reproductive organs being 
confined to separate groups of leaflets, no two ^ of them occurring 
in the same. This discovery raised more than a suspicion in Mr. 
Buffham’s mind that these leaflets were not part of the Nitophylkmif 
but were in reality a parasitic alga. In this belief, having obtained 
a fresh supply of material from Mr. Neeve, he sent specimens to 
Dr. Bornet and Prof. Schmitz, the latter of whom agreed with him in 
considering the leaflets those of a parasite, pointing out as additional 
evidence of this that they arose from a basal cushion composed in 
part of jointed filaments. Mr. Buffham, being now quite satisfied 
that he had detected a new alga, handed to me some beautiful 
preparations of the plant, with the request that I would name and 
describe it, as Dr. Schmitz, to whom he had at first applied, had 
not leisure to do so at present. 

That these groups of leaflets are those of a parasitic alga closely 
related to, though generically distinct from, Nitophyllum, and are 
not part of the Mtophyllum itself, is, I think, sufficiently proved by 
the fact that they occur indifferently on any part of the &ond, that 
the different groups found on one and the same specimen of Mte* 
phyllum bear either antheridia, cystocarps, or tetraspores, quite 
irrespective of the organs borne by the host plant (which may be 
either barren, tetrasporic, or antheridicf), and, above all, by the 
endophytic filaments always present in the basal cushion from 


* In one instance a small male leaflet was observed growing out of a 
oystocarpic one- 

t This parasite has not been observed on cystooarpic specimens of N, 
taceratum. 

Journal op Botany, — Von. 80, [March, 1892.] p 
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which they arise. To the naked eye the colour of the parasite 
serves to distinguish it from its host, as its fronds are pale brown, 
contrasting with the crimson lake of N . laceratiim. 

Where the Nitophylhm is . attacked by the parasite, its tissues 
swell, and the cells of the thallus at these places divide horizontally, 
and, growing upwards, form rows of vertical cells, while at the same 
time a simultaneous downward growth of the parasite takes place, 
the articulated endophytic filaments creeping between the elongated 
vertical cell-rows of the host plant. These endophytic filaments-- 
which must, I think, be regarded as the vegetative part of the 
new ’genus, as the function of the free leaflets appears to be 
entirely reproductive — ultimately form, together with the distorted 
cells of the MtopJiyllum, a small wart-like prominence with a 
gelatinous investment. These wart-like prominences increase in 
size both vertically and laterally, and from their surface arise short 
thickish sprouts, which eventually grow into free, flat, simple or 
more or less lobed and laciniated fructiferous leaflets, composed of 
a single layer of cells at the margins, hut of two or more layers at 
the portions occupied by the reproductive organs, which make their- 
appearance at a very early stage in the development of the leaflet. 

In mode of growth and structure these leaflets are analogous 
to the fronds of NitophylMn, but differ from them in being purely 
reproductive in function, no sterile or vegetative leaflets having 
been observed. From two to four leaflets of very various shapes, 
oval, roundish, or more or less deeply lohed, arise from the same 
basal cushion, and continue to grow till they are from 1*5 to 3 mm. 
in diameter. The tetrasporic and antheridic sori occupy the entire 
leaflet, with the exception of a very narrow margin of growing 
frond, and as the leaflet increases in size, the sori also extend, 
following its marginal outline. . The tetraspores near the base of 
the frondlets being formed first come to maturity, and are dis- 
charged while those situated near the margin are still in the earlier 
stages of development. The tetraspores are tripartite, with a slight 
tendency to the cruciate form of division. The procarps and cysto- 
carps resemble those of Nitophyllmi m all essential particulars. 
The proca^ps, however, are more numerous and prominent, and 
the sporifero^^^^ of the cystocarps are more crowded, and 

arise from a few yellowish cells, not, as in Nitophylhmi laceratuni, 
from a well-marked stratum of large yellowish cells elongated 
upwards {vide Hate 319, figs. 8 & 9). There is also a slight 
difference in the structure of the walls of the pericarp. 

At first sight it may appear curious that this parasite should be 
found on the fronds of a plant belonging to the same family 
{Belesseriacem) and tribe {Nitophylle^B) as itself; but this is by no 
means uncommon amongst parasitical Fioridea, e. g,, Actinococcm, 
J^nczeivsJdaj &c. 

The following is the diagnosis I propose for the new genus : — 

Gonimophyllum, nov. gen. — Thallus minutissimus in Nito- 
phyllo lacerato parasiticus, quasi duabus partibus compositus, 
inferiore parte (vegetativa) filis ramosis, monosiphoniis, irregularibus 
inter celMas Nitophylli repentibus, et una cum cellulis distorts 
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plants gestatricis pulvinar cellulosum efficientibnSj constitiita ; 
parte altera fin qua fructus evoluti) libera, plana, oblonga, siib- 
rotundata aiit plus minusve lobata, celliilis angulatis areolata, 
avenia; fructus ut in Nitopbyllo sed soris totam paginam lami- 
narum occnpantibus. 

G. Biiffliami, species uniea. 

Hab. In littore prope Deal in Nitophyllo lacerato inter limites 
sestiis derelicto. 


Espi/Anation of Plate 319. — ^Figs. 1—8 and 10 — 14, Gonimophyllum Biiff- 
hami. Pig. 9, Nitoph/Uwn laceratum. 1 & 2, Portions of the frond of Nito- 
phylliim laceratum with Gonimophylhm Buffhami parasitic on them, natural 
size ; 3, portion of the surface of a basal cushion of G, Buffhami^ x 60 ; 4 & 5, 
vertical section through basal cushion in two stages of development, x 50; 
6, vertical section through procarp, x 50 ; 7, frondlet with cystooarps, 
slightly magnified ; 8, transverse section of same, x 50 ; 9, transverse section 
through eystocarp of Nitophylliim laceratimi, showing elongated cells from which 
the nucleus arises, x 50; 10, tetrasporic leaflet of Gonmophyllum^ slightly 
magnified ; 11, portion of same, x 50 ; 12, antheridic leaflet, slightly magni- 
fied ; 13, portion of same, x 50 ; 14, transverse section through same, x 100. 


ON SOME BEITISH VIOLA FOEMS. 

By William H. Beeby. 

SmoE my previous paper on this subject {Journ. Bot. 1889, 
p. 226), attention has been given to tbe kirta-odorata section, and 
I now propose to offer some remarks on this group. Although a 
good many forms have been cultivated, the result has been less 
interesting than was anticipated, the most important feature being 
the determination of tbe plant hitherto known as Viola sciapkila 
Eoch?” It seems probable that our British V, kirta is a more 
variable plant than that of either Germany or Scandinavia ; and 
although several forms have been thought to differ from V, hirta in 
the direction of V, colUna, &c., I have not yet been able to separate 
them satisfactorily. 

Viola oborata L. — A Surrey plant, gathered by the Eev. E. S. 
Marshall, is reported on by Prof. Wiesbaur as being apparently 
F. tenerrma Wiesb. Mr. Marshall’s plant differs from ordinary 
odorata in having more rounded and very tUn leaves. Nyman 
places F. teneimma as a variety of F. permiMa, which is evidently 
an error. 

Var. Aiici—As has been pointed out already by Mr; 
Daydon Jackson, F. alha Besser is a distinct species, and not our 
white -flowered variety of the sweet violet. It is not known as a 
British plant, nor does it seem very probable that it will be found 
as a native. 

F. odorata is a very variable species with us ; some of its forms 
or states are only donhtfully separable from F, multicaulu Jord. 
Whether the latter is really distinct or not seems to me very 
uncertain. 
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V. OBOBATA X HiRTA. — Piof- Wiesbaui informs me that the 
German botanists refer to this hybrid both V, pemiscta Jord. and 
F, sepincola Jord. There seems to be no doubt that this is correct 
so far as the first-named plant is concerned. Prof. Wiesbaur, 
however, mentions that he has seen French specimens, freely 
fruiting, named F. sepincola Jord. I possess similar specimens 
which are certainly not referable to this hybrid, and seem probably 
only varietally distinct from F. odorata. Mr, H. 0. "Watson’s 
Ealing plant, about which a good deal was written some time 
since, is, I think, the same as this French sepincola, I have seen 
no other British specimens which I should refer to this form ; the 
Merstham plant distributed by me some years ago as ^^sepmcola'' 
was wrongly named, and is merely a dark-flowered form of F. 
odorata x Mrta, 

V. HiBTA L. — As indicated above, this is a very variable species 
in Britain. Taking the English Botany plate as representing our 
type, with a nearly concolorous flower, we find a striking deviation 
in some of our Surrey plants ; in the form referred to, the flower 
has a very large white eye, while the stipules seem to be a good 
deal more hispid. I am not yet satisfied, however, that these two 
characters are always co-existent ; should they prove to be so, the 
plant will deserve a varietal name. 

Var. calcarea Bab. — Judging by the plants cultivated by Watson 
and myself, this form does not revert to the type. I believe it to 
be a variety, and not a mere state due to situation. 

Var. glahmta mihi. — I propose this name to represent the plant 
found by the late Eev. W. W. Newbould, and named by him, F. 
Mrta^folm ohlongis^ capstda glabra,'' and referred to in Bab. Man. as 
F. sciaphila Koch 7" After searching in vain for F. sciaphila at 
Horlton, I applied to Prof. Babington, who very generously lent me 
the only existing specimens of Mr. Newbould’s plant. I saw at 
once that it was not F. sciaphila Koch, and that it differed from 
ordinary F. hirta only in its totally glabrous capsule, an opinion in 
which I understand Prof. Babington now to concur. I have not 
seen this form from any other locality, though we have one in 
Surrey which comes very near it. In the Surrey form the capsule 
is glabrous, with the exception of a hairy zone round the base of 
the style. I may mention that in F. sciaphila Koch the leaves are 
shaped almost exactly as in 7. mrdbilu, so that it cannot very well 
be mistaken for any form of F. hina. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. J. Hanbury for lending me the Violets 
contained in Syme’s herbarium. They include a remarkable form 
of F. hirta from Gosford Links, Haddington ; this, and the Eev, 
H. E. Fox’s plant from sand-hills, Northumberland, probably 
deserve cultivation and careful study. 
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SOUTH WILTSHIEE MOSSES* 

By Jasees Saundees* 

The following brief list of Mosses is issued with the hope that 
it is preliminary to a comparatively exhaustive account of the Moss 
Mora of Wiltshire, which is doubtless worthy the consideration of 
the naturalists of the district. The specimens on which it is based 
were gathered during a brief visit to Salisbury between the 5th and 
lOfcli of August, 1891, with the exception of those collected sub- 
sequently by Mr. E. J, Tatum, as indicated by his initials. The 
portion that was most carefully worked was Alderbury Common, 
which contains a rich and interesting series both of flowering plants 
and mosses. The general aspect of the flora of this Common is 
strikingly similar to that of the New Forest, of which it originally 
formed a part, the northern limit of the Forest extending as far 
as Harnhain Bridge, which is immediately within the southern 
precincts of Salisbury. There are doubtless many ubiquitous 
species that could be easily detected in the immediate vicinity of 
Salisbury, but the list here appended is of those only of which 
voucher specimens have been collected. A suite of type specimens 
is being prepared for the Salisbury and South Wilts Museum, and 
duplicates of the Bog Mosses for the British Museum. It is my 
pleasing duty to express my obligation to Mr. Boswell, of Oxford, 
for his help in naming the critical forms ; also to Mr. Blackmore, 
of Salisbury, and to Mr. Tatum, for their assistance. 

Spliagmm acutifoliim Ehrh. var. ruhellum, Alderbury Common. 
— S. jinihnatim Wils. Alderbury Canal. — S» sqmrrosim Pers. 
Alderbury Canal. — 8. intermedium Hoffim. Alderbury Common. — 
S. snbsecimdimi Nees. Hamptworth, E. J. T, Alderbury. — 8, 
cymhifolmm Ehrh. Hamptworth, E. J. 1\ Alderbury. — Var. con- 
gestum Schpr. Alderbury Common. 

Dicranella heteromalla Hedw. 

Dkranum scoparium L. — 1>. palustre Bry. Brit. Alderbury 
Common. 

Leucobryum glaucum L. Alderbury Common. 

PhusGum rectum Sm. Old Sarum, E, J. T. 

Pottia Immolata Dicks. Old Sarum, E, J, T. 

Bidyimdon mbellmn B. & S. Harnham Hill. 

Ditrichim flexicaule Schwaeg. var. demim, Alderbury Common. 

Tortula muralis h.-^T*faLlax Hedw. Hamptworth, eJ. T, 

Grinimia apocarpa Ei. Netheravon, E, J. T, 

Bryum argentmmB. 

' Mnium'mdMutum Hedw. — M, rostratum Schrad. — M. Iwrrnm'Ei;^ 

Aulmminimn palmtreB’rj.'Bvii, Alderbury. 

Atricimm mdidatum L, 

Pogonatum namm Neck* Hamptworth, E, J* T. — P, aloiden 
Hedw.' Redlynch, K J. r. 

Polytnckmnformoswm Hedw. — P. commum L*^ Alderbury. 

v^ontimlu antipyretimli* 
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Leucodon sduroides Schwaeg. 

Neckera complanata L. E, J, T* 

Homalia trichomanoides Sclireb. Netherbampton, E> J« T. 

Anomodon. viticulosus L. E, J, T. 

Thiiidium tamariscmum Hedw. West Harnbam. 

Homalothecium sericeum L. 

Ocunptotheciiim lutescens Huds. Old Sarnm, West Harnliam. 

Brachythecmm albicans Neck. — B, nttahulum L. 

Etirliynchinm siriatum Schreb, E, J. T. — E. pmlongtim DilL 
E, J. T. 

PJiynchostegimn confertum Dicks. E. J, T, — R, niseifolmm Neck. 

Plagiotheciiim denticulatum L. 

Amblysteyiuni riparimn L. Down ton, E, J, T. 

Hijpnum. adimciim Hedw, Alderbury, West Harnbam. — H, flid- 
tans L. Alderbury. — H, cupressi/orme L. var, filiforme Bry. Eur, 
On trees, Old Sarum. — H. resiqnnatim Wils . — molluscimi Hedw. 
E. J. r. E. ochraceum Turn. Alderbury Common. “ A small 
form, with much tbe aspect of Hypnum miponens,^' H. Boswell, in 
litt, — H. stellatwn Scbreb. Alderbury. — H. Sehreberi Ebrb. 
Hamptwortb, E, J, T. — H. puruni L. 

Hylocomium splmdem Dill. — H, sgmrrosum L. — H, triquetrum L. 


A NEW RUBUS. 

By the Eev. W. E. Linton. 

Rnbus dureseens, n. sp. — Stem arcuate, five-angled, its sides 
fiat or slightly furrowed in the upper part, glabrous or with a few 
scattered bairs, purple and dark brown, smooth, shining. Prickles, 
on tbe angles, slender, declining, about twice tbe length of their 
compressed bases. Leaves partially persistent, quinate-pedate, 
thick, hard, close-textured, dull, dark brownish green ; upper 
surface moderately plicate and rugose, glabrous ; under surface 
hard, with prominent veins, dull yellowish green, with scanty 
short stiff pubeBcence on the veins ; midrib prickly ; teeth mostly 
medium-sized, shallow, a few larger, with their tips recurved. 
Leaflets oblong-oyate, pointed, with subcordate base, the terminal 
occasionally cordate-acuminate, often imbricate. Petioles pubescent 
and prickly. Stipules linear-lanceolate, ciliate, glabrous on the 
surface, erect-patent. Panicle rather short, ovate, compact, broad 
in the upper part, with a few patent or subpatent corymbose 
axillary branches, mostly exceeded by their leaves, and a broad and 
somewhat compressed ultra-axillary top, the branches of the upper 
part often closely placed and parallel, patent and even divaricate 
with interlacing inflorescence, tbe terminal pedicel quite short, and 
exceeded by the uppermost side branches. Leaves ternate, ex- 
cepting the upper leaf of tbe axillary part, which is simple ; leaflets 
narrow^x than those of the barren stem, oblong-ovate with a point, 
bflen lobate in their upper part, with subcordate basev Eachis 
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slightly wavy or very nearly straight, red, glabrous below, pubescent 
and tomentose at the top. Prickles few, slender. Petals obovate,- 
with cuneate base, not contiguous, light pink. Stamens pink, 
longer than and arching over the green styles. Sepals broad- ovate, 
with a linear point, greenish white-felted, whiter within, loosely 
reflexed after flowering. Carpels many, small, crowded, glabrous. 
Mowers in August. 

It forms a bush two to four feet high. It is in some respects 
near to B, cahatiis Blox., but differs in the character of the foliage, 
and stiU more in the panicle. It occurs in plenty over an area of 
some five miles by four to the north and east of Shirley, which is 
as far as I have traced it. I have seen a form of it near Mansell 
Park Farm, near Huiland, which has a narrower panicle, leafy to the 
top. My brother (in E» C. Bejmrt, 1890, p. 285) suggested that 
the Bradley Wood plant, which at one time was thought by Dr. 
W. 0. Focke to he R. septonim F. J. MiilL, and which Professor 
Babington put to B. obmoifrons M. & W., is a form of this; and I 
consider it to be so, as it is very close to it in every point. I have 
had this bramble under observation for three seasons, and also have 
young plants of it in cultivation which have grown ffom seed, and 
the definite and permanent character which it is found to possess 
appears to justify its publication as a species. I should also add 
that it has been submitted to Dr. W. 0. Foeke, who suggested the 
possibility of its being a form of R. umbrosus Auct. Brit., and, later 
on, of R. imiirvatus Bab., but was unable to match it with any of 
the species known to him. Other suggested affinities are R, nitidm 
W. & N., by my brother and Kev. W. M. Eogers ; and R. hamttlosm 
P, J, MiilL, by Prof. Babington, in B, E. C. Report for 1890, p. 285. 


SYNOPSIS OP GBNEEA AND SPECIES OP MALYEM. 

By EniiuND G. Baker, P.L.S. 

(Continued from Joum. Bot., 1891, p. 366.) 

Sub tribus 3. Sidejs. Carpella simplici serie verticillata, Ovula 
solitaria pendula. 

XL PLAGIANTHUS Forst. Char. Gen. p. 85, t. 43,— 
Bracteolse 0 v. a calyce distantes. Styli rami intuslongitudinaliter 
stigmatosi. 

Sect. I. PiLAGiANTHus Benth. PL Austral, i. p. 188. — Calyx 
campemulatns non angulatus, Arbores vel fruticosse. Folia herbacea. 

^ Australienses. . - 

1. P. siDoiBES Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 3896; Benth. PL Austral, i. 
p. 188, cum syn, P. discolor Aseh. in Append. Bid, Sem, Hort. 
BeroL 1861, p. 10. ' 

Hab, Australia. Tasmania I 
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2. P. puLCHELLus A. Gray, Bot. Amer, Esplor, Exp, L p. 181 ; 
Benth. PL Austral, i, p. 189, cum syn. 

Hab. Australia. N. S. Wales 1 Victoria ! Tasmania ! 

Var. TOMENTosus Benth. L c» 

Hab. Victoria ! Tasmania ! 

Novse Zelandige. 

— Flores solitarii. 

8. P. nrvARicATUs Forst. ; Hook. f. FI. Nov. Zeland, i. p. 29; 
Bot. Mag. t. 3271; Handb. N. Z. PL p. 30. 

Hab. New Zealand I 

Paniculi multiflori. 

4. P. BETULiNus A. Gunn.; Hook.f. FL Nov. Zeland. i. p. 29 ; 
Handb. N, Z. FL p. 30. Philippodendron regium Poit, in Ann. Sc. 
Nat, ser. ii. p. 8, t. 3. 

Hab. New Zealand I 

Sect. IL Laweenoia Benth. FL Austral, i. p. 189. — Calyx 
angulatus. Herbge vel putices tortuosse. Folia crassa parva 
giabriuscula vel furfuracea. 

5. P. spioATus Benth, in Journ. Linn. Soc. vi. p. 103; FL 
Austral, i. p. 189, cum syn, 

Hab. Australia. Victoria. Tasmania 1 S.W. Australia ! 

Var. PUBESCENS Benth. Z.c. 

Hab. Victoria. S. Australia. N. S. Wales. 

6. P. GLOMEEATXJS Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. vi. p. 103 ; FL 
Austral, i. p. 190. Lawrencia glomerata Hook. Ic. PL t. 417. 

Hab. South 1 & West Australia ! Queensland. 

7. P. piFFusxJS Benth. FL Austral, i, p. 190. 

Hab. West Australia ! 

8. P. Berthjb P. Muell. Pragm. Phyt. Austral, v. p. 103. 

Hab. Australia. Gardner’s River ! 

9. P. MioROPHYLLus F. MuoU. Fragm. i. p. 29 ; Benth. PL 
Austral. L p. 190. Halothamnm microphyllm F. Muell. PL Viet. i. 
p, 169. P. sqmmarn Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. vi. p. 103. 
Lamrmda sqmmuta Nees in PI. Preiss. i. p. 242. 

Hab. Australia, Victoria! North, South! & West Australia! 

10. P» densiflorus, n. sp. — Caule herbaceo ramoso, foliis 
crassis luteowiridis parce stellato-pubescentibus basi cuneatis 
dentatis vel lobatis petiolatis, floribus parvis in spicas denses aggre^ 
gatis dioicis vel subdioicis, fl. ? , calyce aiigulato sepalis triangu- 
laribus pubescentibus, petalis albis calyce duplo longioribus, stylis 
filiformibus exsertis, carpellis 3. 

Hab. N.W. Australia. Nichol Bay and De Grey River, Ridley 
Expedition. Herb. Eew ! 

Stem 2 ft. or more ; upper leaves, lamina | in. long, petiole 

in. ; sepals ^ in. ; petals | in. 
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Species exclusce. 

P, humilis Blanco, M. Filip, ed. 1, p. 326 = Ttcrma pumMa Benn. 
P. Lyallii Hook. L Handb. N. Z, FL p. 30 = Gaya Lyallii, 

Nofi satis mta* 

P. limriifoUa J. Buclianan in Trans. N. Z. Inst. xvi. p. 394. 

XII. HOHBEIA A. Cunn. in Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, iii. p. 319. 
— BracteolsB 0. Carpella dorso ala simpiici verticali cristata. Styli 
rami apice trunoato-vel capitellato-stigmatosi. 

1. H, popxjLNEA A. Cunn.; Hook. Ic. PL t. 565, 566; Handb. 
New Zeal. FI. p. 81. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

Var. a, vuLGAEis Hook. f. Handb. New Zeal. FI. p. 31. 

Var, /?. LANGEOLATA Hook. f. Z. c. 

Var. y. ANGUSTiFOLiA Hook. f. Z.c. = il. anyustifolia Eaoul, ChoiXj 
p. 48, t. 26. 

Var. 3. CEATEGIFOLIA Hook. f. L c, 

2. H. SmcLAiKii Hook. f. Handb. New Zeal. PL p. 31. 

Hab. New Zealand. North Island, Dr. Smclair ! 

Species exclusa. 

Hokeria Lyallii Pi. N. Z. i. p. 81, t. 11 == Gaija Lyallii. . 

XIII. ANODA Cav. Diss. p. 88, t. 10, f. 3.— Bracteol^ 0. 
Carpella late stellata, erostria Tel rostrata, lateribus septo evanido 
apertis. Styli rami apice truncato-vei capitellato-stigmatosi. 

Sect. I. Euanoba A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 297. — 
Stamina inclusa. Carpella 8-20 depressa. Pructus radiatiformis 
snperne hispidissimus Tel hirsutus. Semina plus minnsve librata. 

^ Petala violacea vel purpurea raro alba. 

1. A. HASTATA Cav. ! ; DC. Prod. i. p. 458 ; Schlecht. in Linn^a, 
X. p. 214 ; A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. sxii. p. 298. A. Dilleniana 
Cav. 1 & A. triloba Cav. 1 ; DO. Prod. i. p. 458. A. cristata Schlecht. 
in Linnsea, xi. p. 210. A. trmupdaris DO. Prod. i. p. 459. A. Fer- 
nwndeziana Steud. in Flora, 1856, p. 437. A, brachyantka Echb. 
Ic. Bot. Exot. t. 34. A. popxdifolia Phil, in Linnsea, xxviii. p. 613. 
Sula cristata L. Sp. PL ed. 1, 685. 8. Dilleniana Willd. Sp. iii. 
p. 764. S, hastata Willd. L c. p. 763. 8. tnangularis Willd, Enum. 
PL Hort. BeroL p. 725. S. centrota Spr. Syst. Veg. iv. 2, p. 259. 
5'. Zmcagnii Spr. Z. c. iii. p. 121. S', acerifolia Ziicc. Gent. Obs. 
n. 80, non DC., 

Hab, America, Southern United States to the Argentine 
Republic and Chili ! 

2. A. ACBEiFOLiA DC. Prod. i. p. 459. 8ida hastata Simn, Bot. 
Mag. t. 1541. S. deltoidea Horn. Hort. Haf, p. 650, A. hastata A. 
Rich. PL Cub, p. 419. 

Hab. Mexico I Venezuela. Cuba. 
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3. A. PtTBEscENS Sclilecht. in Linnm, xi. p. 218. 

Hat). Mexico ! 

4. A. ARizoNiGA A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad* xxii* p« 298. 

Hab. 8. Arizona, Lemmon^ No. 599. 

Var. DiG-iTATA A. Gray, ?. c. 

Hab. 8. Arizona. 

Petala Sava. 

5. A. LANCEOLATA Hook. & Am. Bot. Beecbey, p. 411. 

Hab. Mexico ! 

6. A. Wrig-htii a. Gray, PI. WrigM, ii. p. 22. 

Hab. New Mexico, Wright ! Mexico, Schaffner, 

Sect. 2. SiDAN^ODA A. Gray in Proe. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 299.— 
Stamina inclnsa. Oarpella 5-10 erecta vel snbdepressa. Fructus 
pelvernlentus sine endocarpio tegmine. Semina plus minusve 
suspensa. 

Petala coerulea yel albo-ccerulea. 

7. A. Thurberi a. Gray in Proe. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 299. A. 
hastata var. depauperata A. Gray, Pi. Wright, ii. p. 23. 

Hab. S. Arizona, Mexico. 

** Petala flava. 

8. A. PENTACHisTA A. Gray,- PL Wright, ii. p. 22, 

Hab. 8. Arizona to Texas, N. Mexico ! Mexico. 

9. A. ABUTiLoiDES A Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 300. 

Hab. 8, Arizona, Pringle. 

Sect. 3. Cleistanoda A. Gray in Proc, Am. Acad. xxii. p. 900. 
— Stamina inclnsa. Oarpella 5-10. Semen tegmine firmo demum 
clathrato omnino obtectum. 

Petala flava vel alba. 

10. A. GRENATiPLORA Ort. Dec. p. 96. A. parmjlora Oav.! ; DO. 
Prod. i. p. 459 ; Echb. Ic. Bot. Exot. t. 44, 

Hab. Mexico! 

Petala ccemlea, 

RETICULATA S. Wats. in Proc. Am. Acad. xvii. p. 868. 
HaW^'^xizona. 

Sect. 4. PEEa^TERA K. Schumann in FL Brazil. Ease. cix. p. 357. 
Stamina exserta. \Carpella 10-12. 

\ Petala incarnata. 

\ 

12. A. PUNICEA L^g. Nov. Gen, p. 21. A. incarnata H. B. K. 
Nov. Gen. Am. v. p. ^^66. Perlptera punicea DC. Prod. i. p. 459. 
Sida peripitera Sims, Bo|t* Mag. t. 1644. N. ^nakumscus FL Mex. Ic. 
ined. S, rubra Ten. Oat. Hort. Neap. 1818, p. 96. 

. Hab. Mexico! -i 
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Sect. 5, PsEUDosiDA. — Stamina inclnsa. Garpella circiter 8 
trigona dorso bicorniciilata. Semen munitiim Yiridi exocarpio et 
demnna imperfect e nudnm. 

Petala flava. 

18, A. DENUBATA K. Scliumami in FL Brazil, Fasc. cis. p. 357. 
t. Ixv. 8ida dmudata Nees et Mart. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 467. 

Hab. Brazil. Paraguay. 

Species exclusa, — Anoda Ochsenii Phil. = AhiitUon Ochsmii Phil. 

No7i satis 7iota, — Anoda? strictiflora Steud. in Flora, 1856, p. 487. 

XIV. OEISTAEIA Cav.Ic.v.p. 10,418. BracteolseO. Garpella 
superne in alas gemiiias ad axin conniventes producta. Styli rami 
apice truncate- vel capitellato-stigmatosi. 

Folia pinnatisecta ¥el pinnatifida interdum fere palmatisecta 
yel lobata. 

t Folia pannosa vel subpannosa. 

1. G. GLAucoPHYLLA Cav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 458; 0. Gay, FI. 
Chile, i. p. 816. 

Hab, Chili. Central Provinces 1 

2. G. TRicHocAULA Phil, in Anales. Univ. Chil. 1872, p. 682. 

Hab. Chili. Ooquimbo I 

8, C. Urmenet^ Phil. Z. c. p. 681. 

Hab. Chili. Huasco ! Ooquimbo ! 

tt Folra viridia plus minusve pubescentia vel glabra, 

4. 0. ERiANTHA Hook. & Am. in Bot. Misc. iii. p. 152. (7. grandi^ 
flora Turez. in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1868, p. 564. 

Hab, Chili. Valparaiso ! Ooquimbo 1 Peru. 

5. C. MULTiFiBA Cav.; DO. Prod. i. p. 458; 0. Gay, FI. Chili, 
i. p. 152; C. ohtusiloha Tui’cz. in BuU. Soc. Mosc. 1868, p. 564. 
^ Sida niiiltiflda Cav. Diss. i. p. 25, t. 4, f. 2. S, pterygosperma 
L’Herit. Stirp. i. p. 119, t. 57. 

Hab. Chili. Coquimbo! Peru! 

6. C. ARGYLBEFOLiA Phil, in Linnsea, xxxiii. p. 29. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo. 

7. C. INTERMEDIA C. Gay, PL Chile, i. p. 1519, 

* Hab. Chili. Ooquimbo. 

8. C. ASPEEA C, Gay, FL Chile, i. p. 820, 

Hab. Chili. Ooquimbo I Atacama ! 

9. 0. PINNATIFIDA Hook* & Am. Bot. Beechey Voy. i. p. 12, 

Hab. Chili, Coquimbo. 

10. 0. viRGATA 0. Gay, FL Chile, i. p, 322, 

Hab. Chili. Central Provinces. 

11. 0. ovALLEA C. Gay, FL Chile, i, p. 820, 

Hab. Chili. Ooquimbo. Atacama. 
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t f Folia subcrassa liiteo-viridia, 
f 

12. 0. viRiBiLUTEOLA C. Gaj, FI. Chile, i. p. 822. 

Hab, Chili. Atacama ! Caldera 1 

18. 0. sESsiLiFOLiA Tiircz, in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1858, i. p. 197. 
Hab. Chili. Conception, Bridges No. 1811 ! 

14. 0. GERANiiFOLiA Pi’esl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 119. 

Hab. Chili. Northern Provinces 1 

15. C. piNNATA Phil, in Anales Univ. ChiL 1872, p. 682. 

Hab. Chili. 

16. 0. LOBiJLATA Phil. FI. Atacam. p. 11. 

Hab. Chili. Atacama. 

+ t Folia dense stellato-pubescentia. 
j I ^ 

17. C. BiPiNNATA Phil, in Linnsea, sxxiii. p. 29. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo. 

^ Folia palmatipartita vel secta. 

18. C. MULTIFLORA C. Gaj, FI. Chile, i. p. 821. 

Hab. Chili. Coquimbo ! 

19. C. DissECTA Hook. & Arn. in Bot. Misc. iii. p. 158. G* his- 
pida Poepp. in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Hab. Chili. Cordilleras ! 

20. 0. LATA Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1863, p. 565. 

Hab. Chili. Conception, Bridges^ No. 1807 ! 

21. 0. HiRSUTA Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 119. 

Hab. Chili. 

22. C. EORiSTATA A. Gray, Wilkes Bxplor. Exp. i. p. 165. 

Hab. Patagonia. Eio Negro. 

28. C. ooNCiNNA Phil. FI. Atacam. p. 11. 

Hab. Chili. Paposo. 

24. C. i. 0 As^F 0 LiA Phil, in Anales Univ. Ohil. 1862, ii. p. 892. 
Hab. Chili. Mendoza. 

25. G. Same Phil, in Linh^a, xxxiii. p. 80. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo. 

26. C. GLANDULosA Phil, in Linnsea, xxxiii. p. 31. 

Hab. Chili. Coquimbo. 

27. C. cyanea Phil, in Herb. Mus. Brit. ined. — Caule erecto 
ramoso folioso, foliis petiolatis 8-5 palmatisectis vel profunda 
palmatilobatis luteo-viridibus segmentis irregulariter pinnatilobatis 
vel serratis minute moUiter pubescentibus lobis subacutis, iioribus 
panieulatis, sepalis triangularibus subacuminatis, petalis csenileis 
calyce duplo vel triplo longioribus, carpellis circiter 15 carinatis, 
maxginibus aciitis alls carpellorum glabris carpellum superantibus. 

Hab. Chili. Yerbabuena, F. Philippi S Bonkers, 1885 ! 

Stem 1 ft. ? ; leaves, lamina l-lf in. long, petiole 1-2 in. 
sepals nearly i in. ; petals I in. 
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28. G. saniciilsefolia Phil, in Herb. Miis. Brit. ined. — Canlibiis 
erectisj Mils petiolatis oinereis viscosis stellato-piibesoentibus 
palmatilobatis segmentis xiinnatilobatis yel serratis, floribus parvis 
racemosis, sepalis ovatis acuminatis einereis, petalis caeruleis caljce 
duplo longioribus, carpellis circiter 12 marginibns aoutis alis 
carpellorum glabris carpellnm superantibus. 

Hab. Chili. Chanarullo, F, Philippi S BorcJiers, 1885 1 

Stems 6“8 in. ; leaves, lamina ^ in., petiole If in. ; sepals f in. ; 
petals I in. 

29. C. GBAOiLis 0. Gay, Fi. Chile, i. p. 826. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo. 

30. C. ELEOANs C. Gay, FL Chile, i. p. 325. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo. 

31. 0. HETEKOPHYLLA Hoolc. & Am. in Bot. Misc. iii. p. 153. 
Sida heterophylla Cav. ; DC. Prod, i, p, 465. 

Hab. Chili. Atacama ; Argentine Republic. Mendoza ! 

82, C. divaricata Phil, in Herb. Mns. Brit. ined. — Caule erecto 
ramoso folioso, foliis petiolatis 3-~5-palmatilobatis segmentis irre- 
gulariter serratis vel lobatis minute stellato-pubescentia foliis 
supremis trisectis segmentis angusto-oblongis acutis, floribiis laxe 
panioulatis, sepalis triangularibns acuminatis piibesoentibus, petalis 
c^eruleis calyce duplo longioribus, carpellis ignotis. 

Hab. Chili. Piedracolgada, F» Philippi S BorcJiers, 1885; 
Carrizal ! 

Stem 1 ft. ? ; leaves f-1 in. long ; sepals f in. ; petals f in. 

Folia Integra vel dentata vel crenata vel parce lobata pannosa* 

33. 0. BETomoiEFOLiA Pers. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 458. 

Hab. Chili. Valparaiso ! 

34. 0. ANDicoLA C. Gay, FI, Chile, i. p. 317. 

Hab. Chili. Coquimbo! Atacama! 

85. 0. iNTEGEERiMA Phil. FL Atacam. p. 11. 

Hab. Chili. Taltal. 

J I Folia pannosa utrinque argenteo-tomentoso-villosa, 

86. C. coEDATo-EOTUNDiFOLiA C. Gay, FL Chile, i. p. 828. 

Hab. Chili. Coquimbo 1 

* I J Folia ovata subcordata dentata viridia parce stellato-villosa. 

87. 0. Spinoljb 0. Gay, FL Chile, i, p. 827. 

Hab. Chili. Copiapo, 

88. 0. FOLiosA Phil. FL Atacam. p. 11, 

Hab. Chili. Atacama. 

I I Folia parce lobata viridia glabra vel fere glabra, v; 

39. C. grandidentata PML in Herb. Mus. Brit. ined. — Caule 
erecto erasso piloso, foliis petiolatis viridibus cordato-ovatis irregu- 
lariter lobatis parce pilosis, floribus solitariis asillaribus peduncuio 
petiolo duplo longiore, sepalis lanceolatis acutis pilosis, petalis 
cseruleis calyce duplo longioribus, alijs carpeEorum earpellam 
superantibus. 
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Hab. Oliilx. Carrizalbayo, F, Philippi S Borchers^ 1885 ! 
Stem ft, ; leaves 1-1^ in. ; sepals in. ; petals f in. 

40. 0. MoLTNiE Gay, M. Chile, i. p. 326. 

Hab. Chili. Northern Provinces ! 

41. 0. raniinciilifolia Phil, in Herb. Mns. Brit. ined. — Oanle 
erecto ramoso folioso, foliis petiolatis Inteo-viridis palmatilobatis 
vel serratis basi cordatis minute pubescentibus, floribus paniculatis 
parvis, sepalis triangularibus acutis, petalis cseruleis oalyce duplo 
longioribus, carpellis ignotis. 

Hab. Chili. Atacama, F, Philippi S Borcfiers, 1885 ! 

Stem 1-1| ft. ; leaves 1 in. long ; sepals i in, ; petals in. 

Species exclnsa. 

C. coccinea Pursh. Malmstmm coccineiini A, Gray. 

Non satis notes, 

0, dwersifolia Ph. in Anales TJniv. Chil. 1870, ii. p. 165. 

0. Haenkeana Presl, Eeliq, Haenk. ii. p. 120. 

0. insularis F. Ph, in Anales XJniv. Chil. 1875, p. 187. 

0, pataponica Phil, in Linnsea, xxxiii. p. 28. 

0, pauciflora Poepp. in Hb. Mns. Brit. ; material insufficient for 
determination. 

(To be continaed.'i 


^ ON EPILOBIUM DVBIMI J. Gay. 

By C. B. Claeke, F.B.S. 

Me. Maeshall has observed upon my note on this plant in 
Journ. Bot, 1891, pp. 225-228, t. 307. Mr. Marshall identifies my 
English specimens as E, montanum Linn., forma mmor aprica 
Hatisslm., to which I have no objection; but he proceeds to say 
that E, Bunmi J. Gay is an altogether different plant; and oh p. 297 
he gives the five points of difference on which he relies, as together 
amounting to a specific difference, 

I should not attempt to encumber your pages further if the 
point at issue' was merely whether a plant considered by one 
botanist a species was in the eyes of another a var. It is quite 
possible that Hausslmecht or Marshall could sort success- 
fully specimens of E, Buncei of the South of France from 
specimens of E, montammi, forma apnea, of the South of England. 
So in many cases Mi*. Baker can sepai*ate his ‘‘north-country 
form” from my Hampshire examples of what is universally called 
the same species. 

But Mr. Marshall appears to me not to have realised the 
strength of the case I originally put together. I show that the 
characters relied on by Hausslmecht and his ordering of the forms 
differ from those adopted by Nyman and other high authorities; I 
silow th^t the differences in the seeds, on which Hau^sknechfc 
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mainly relies, are much too small to separate these forms ; I also 
state that so very close is E. Durim to some of the allied ‘‘ species” 
that Haussknecht himself has wrongly altered the name , of an 
example of E. Bitrimi in Herb, Kew. This last is a very strong 
fact, and I understand Mr. Marshall to admit it (or pass it by 
unchallenged) ; I do not mean that it shows that Haussknecht 
does not know the species admirably well, but it shows how 
exceedingly critical they are. 

As to the five oriterions given by Mr. Marshall to separate E, 
mmtanum var. apriea from E, Durmi., the first four I should esteem 
of no specific value if I could see them ; but I am unable to see 
them on the specimens. For instance, Mr. Marshall says that the 
'^stern is always simple in E, BunxBi,"’ and that ‘‘Barbey’s fine 
plate hits off the average E. Biirimi remarkably well.” But 
Barbey’s plate shows two lateral branches to the stem, (m does the 
original type specimen (right-hand) of J, Gay, I attribute, however, 
no importance to such characters. The fifth criterion given by Mr. 
Marshall is the most important, as Mr. Marshall truly says, The 
stolons are entirely like those of E. alsinefoHuni, as is exceedingly 
well illustrated by Barbej.” This is a most extraordinary statement 
to me ; the plant of E, hurimi figured by Barbey is stouter than in 
J. Gay's type specimens (I thought it might have been an artist's 
enlargement of the larger, but I believe now that Mr. Marshall is 
right in thinking it not taken from the type pieces collected by 
Durieu). As to the stolons in Barbey's figure, they are rather 
stouter than “ the montaniim states represented by Mr. N. E. Brown 
in t. 307.” In my opinion, they are not so near the stolons of E. 
aMnefolium as are the stolons of my E, montanmn var. apriea^ 
which agree exactly with those of E, Durmi, as t. 807 shows. 
It may safely he affirmed that the difference between the stolons, 
of E, mmtanum var. apriea and those of E, Durim is not one- 
hundredth the difference between the stolons of E, montamm YOX* 
apriea and the “rosettes” of E. montanmn type. 

Mr. Marshall says that I “ made a slip in speaking of the 
remarkably persistent kataphylloid leaves from the preceding year.” 
I do not quite understand this, because, in correcting me, Mr. 
Marshall states exactly what I meant ; he says, “ The new flowering 
stems are produced from stolons or rosettes which have outlived 
the winter.” Exactly so; the stolons are an elongate form of the 
rosette, the kataphylloid leaves homologous to its scales ; in 
“typical” E. montanmn in flower in July, no traces of the rosette 
remain, unless by rare accident ; in E. montanmn var. apriea (after 
digging some hundred specimens, I would say), they are alwavs, 
unless by accident, present. J. Gay made a prominent point fin 
his diagiiosis of E. thmm) of the permanence of these kataphylloid 
leaves ; Mr. Marshall appears to admit the fact of the agreement 
of E. montanmn var. apriea with E, Dunmi in this main diagnostic 
point ; I do not see that he weakens the significance of the fact by 
raising a question whether the kataphylloid leaves are of the same 
year or of the preceding year. 

lir. Marshall then complains of my ‘^tont in speaking of, 
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Hausskneclit's book.” I am not disposed to disparage mono- 
grapliers, and I had the pleasure of meeting Haussknecht here 
when he was working through the Kew Epilobiums ; I have the 
greatest respect for him botanically, and for his deep knowledge of 
Epilohium ; but I am not disposed to spare his book. It bestows 
quarto pages of descriptions upon hybrids between E. montanum^ 
colUnim^ Bunm% &o., when it appears difficult, even for himself, to 
sort these species themselves apart ; and when there is no evidence 
whatever adduced to show that the plants in question are hybrids 
—far less what their parents were. 

I have not, as Mr. Marshall suggests, dismissed hybrids off- 
hand ; where I have had time to come to close quarters with them, 
however, they have invariably broken down. They largely arise in 
the following way : — The species (A) is diagnosed as having hairy 
leaves, acute sepals, and the closely allied species (B) as having 
glabrous leaves, obtuse sepals. Some hybrid-monger gets an 
example that has glabrous leaves, but acute sepals, and at once 
describes the new ‘^hybrid.” There is of course the obvious 
probability that (A) and (B) themselves are only the ends of a 
series — that the two species ‘‘sensim transeunt” into each other, 
and that there is no hybridity in the matter. But there is another 
case which I meet with ; the text-hook diagnoses (A) and (B) as 
above by obvious” and usually sufficient characters ; but it often 
happens that (A), though much resembling (B), may be found on 
more careful examination to differ from (B) by many other and 
more essential, though less patent, characters ; and it may turn 
out that the supposed hybrid between (A) and (B) is altogether (A), 
i, <?., the acute sepals may carry with them several important 
(perhaps small) structural points, while the hairiness of the leaves 
in the species (A) may prove in a wide geographic series a variable, 
a trivial, or finally a merely racial local character. Scirptis sylvatmis 
Linn, has clustered spikelets, 8. radicans Schkulir has solitary 
spikelets ; the favourite hybrid, S. sylvatico-radicam Baemtz!,ha8 
some spikelets pedicelled, some sessile clustered. But the species 
8, sylmticus and 8, radicans may be much more fully diagnosed, 
and I am satisfied that the supposed hybrid is an accidental form 
(not worth even mention, but should be covered by the diagnosis) 
of 8 » sylvaticm, and no hybrid whatever. The makers of hybrids 
often go no further than the diagnostic characters of systematists ; 
their hybrids are not hybrids between any two plants that ever 
lived, either species, crosses, or individuals, but hybrids between 
two of the hybrid-monger’s own diagnoses. 

I would illustrate my views of species -making by a concrete 
case. Close round Andover are 3000 acres of primeval forest” 
— an underwood of oak Sind hazel exclusively. There is one frequent 
form of hazel — var. prdhox I will call it — that ripens its nut early ; 
the OTt is oblong, withla thin shell, much protruded from the 
involucre ; the plant appears of thin foliage, perhaps mainly 
because the leaves wither^, early, and is at once recognised by its 
general aspect by the children who pick nuts. There is another 
forin of hut, ‘‘ var. which has short ovoid thick-shelled 
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nuts, covered closely by the husk, ripening late, with heavy foliage* 
It would be possible, I think, to form ten or twelve vars. of the 
order oi^^prfBoox'' and which would include of the 

nut- stubs in the forest; possibly, if these varieties were judiciously 
diagnosed, of the nut-stuhs could be fairly included ; and the 
varieties, formed on such characters as I have indicated, would be 
at least as worthy attention as much of the Efilohium-'woik in 
Hausskiiecht’s book. If I were by circumstances confined to local 
botanic work, I might think it worth while to put out an attempt 
to divide Coryhis Avellana into varieties in this way, as these 
varieties have an economic value already known by the children 
who nut. I do not think I should do much harm, beyond starting 
new names to cumber indices for all time, if I chose to put out 
these vars. as species. 

But I should find that the remaining or ^ of the nut- stubs 
which could not fairly be included in my ten or twelve varieties as 
circumscribed would be more or less intermediate” between the 
artificial characters I had assigned to my varieties. If I then 
proceeded to describe these intermediates seriatim as hybrids 
between my varieties, I believe I should be doing little more 
than playing a game of words, and should he following a course 
calculated to bring the science of systematic botany into contempt. 


ISABELLA GIPFOED. 

By the death of Miss Gifibrd, on the 26 th of December, the last 
link of the chain of lady phycologists, which had extended over a 
period of more than a century, has been broken. The earliest of 
these active workers, to whom British phycologists are so much 
indebted, was Miss Hutchins, of Bantry, who died about 1816 , 
and was commemorated by Brown in his genus HutcMnsia. Since 
then there has been a continuous band of ladies, principal among 
whom may he named Mrs. Griffiths {Griffithsia), Mrs. Gatty 
(Gattya), Miss Ball (Ballia), Miss Cutler [Qtitlena)^ and Miss 
Warren ; with others, such as Miss Poore, Miss Turner, Miss Watt, 
and Miss White, whose co-operation is acknowledged by Harvey 
and other writers. A new school of female workers is arising, from 
whom much may he expected, but the former list is closed by the 
death of Miss Gifford. 

She was the only daughter of Major George St, John Gifford, 
one of a large family of brothers (all more or less distinguished), 
which included Theophiliis Gifford, whose promising career was 
early cut shoi^t in an engagement in the Peninsular War, and 
whose gallant deeds have been recorded by Sir William Hapier, 
Captain Gifford was with Sir John Moore at Corunna. When the 
war was over, he returned to England, and some time afterwards he 
married Isabella, youngest daughter of John Oliristie, Esq., of 
Wick House, Hackney, and of Glanusk, in the county of Brecon. 
For some, time after his marriage Capt. Gifford lived, in Wales, and' 
abted as land agent to his father-in-law. ■ 

JoiJENAn OF B'Otahy,: — 30. [Maecb, 1602.] a 
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Isabella Gifford was born at Swansea about 182B, During lier 
early life slie resided with her parents in France, in Jersey, and at 
Falmouth (where her only brother died) ; they finally settled at 
Minehead about forty years ago. From both father and mother she 
inherited strong moral and intellectual powers. Mrs. Gifford was a 
rarely gifted and most cultured woman, and herself educated her 
daughter. But the scientific bent which very early in life Miss Gifford 
developed was quite her own, — she had no individual instruction 
or guidance in the pursuit which she followed most unweariedly 
throughout her life. She had full encouragement from her parents, 
but she was quite self-taught, Mrs. Gifford’s mind being of a 
literary turn, with no admixture of the scientific. 

The extremely simple, mode of life which was characteristic of 
the family was very favourable to this lover of Nature, who studied 
and explored, and scrambled and botanised wherever lier fancy led 
her in the neighbourhood of her home ; from Blue Anchor Bay to 
Bossington Point, on the shore ; and, inland, over the heights and 
in* the valleys ; or nearer home, where the woods and banks and 
hedges formed, for the most part, her happy hunting ground.’* 
Although seaweeds were her favourite study, Miss Gifford had that 
general acquaintance with British plants which was more general 
among women of one or two generations back than it is in these, 
days, when the knowledge of structure rather than of plants is more 
in vogue, and when the paths of botany are thickly spread with the 
thorns of Eoses and Brambles. In 1855 she contributed to the 
Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archmlogical and Natural Historij 
Society (vi. 181-7) ^‘Notices of the rare and most remarkable plants 
in the neighbourhood of Dunster, Blue Anchor, Minehead, &c.” 
But, like all those whose names were mentioned in our first 
paragraph, with the exception of Mrs. Gatty, Miss Gifford was not 
well known as an author. Her only independent publication was 
The Marine Botmiist, which appeared in 1848, and was apparently 
well received, as by 1858 it had reached a third edition, '' greatly 
improved and enlarged ” — a statement which evidently means more 
than it does in some cases, judging from a review of the first edition 
(^s^hich we have not seen) in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
for 1848, and from the authors preface to the third. 
The help afforded by Miss Gifford and other ladies to Harvey is 
acknowledged in the preface to his Phycologia (1851). 

In 1858 she contributed * Observations on the Marine Flora of 
Somerset’ to the Proceedings already mentioned (iv. 117), which 
include critical notes upon Nitophyllum, Ectocarpm^ and other 
genera. In 1858 she joined the Botanical Exchange Club, then 
established at Thirsk, of which she was an active contributing 
member, and her connection with it continued until 1871. Her 
only contribution to our pages was a short note on the tetraspores 
of Seirospora Grijfithsiana (Journ. Bot. 1871, 118). 

We have to thank Mr, E. M. Holmes for the following note ' 
‘‘ Twenty-five years ago I sent : Miss Gifford a few seaweeds to 
name. I had just begun to collect, and she was, I think, my 
earliest correspondent on the siibjept. She was also interested in 
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mosses, and frequently sent me them to name for her, • She found 
a few very rare ones at Minehead, such as Pottia Wilsoni and 
Zygodon Forsteri^ the only other British localities for the latter 
being, I believe, Epping Forest, and some wood near Hastings, 
where Jenner found it. Subsequently I called on her at Minehead, 
and she took me to a field where she said she had found it, but 
could not tell the exact spot. I soon found it on the top of a 
decayed post behind the gate as we entered. She was much pleased 
when I pointed out to her Epipterygiwn {Bryum) Tozeri, and Tor^nla 
ctmeifolia near by. The discovery of Ectocarpus Holmesii ^m really 
due to her. She found the plant on posts in the sea at Minehead, 
and sent it to me as E, ermitus ; and it was only when I got a 
piece of the genuine E, ermitus many years after that I saw her 
plant was not crinitus, Nitophyllum versicolor was a species that I 
could only obtain for her. I never saw it growing myself, and for 
some years no one else of my acquaintance could send me Grate- 
loiipia filicma. The form of the latter at Minehead is the plant 
intermediate between G, jilicma and G. dickotoma. Miss Gifford 
was an excellent correspondent, and had always some interesting 
facts to communicate concerning specimens collected or sent by 
herself.” 

Among her correspondents were Mr. H. Boswell, whom she 
frequently consulted about Mosses, and Dr. G. Wi Traill. In 1890, 
Miss Gifford joined the Selborne Society. I would have tried,” 
she wrote, “ to get a branch established here, did my health 
permit of it, but I must not undertake more duties than fall to my 
share, and which I can only most inadequately perform.” 

We are indebted to a cousin of Miss Gifford for many of 
the foregoing facts, as well as for the following note:-— ** Her life 
was singularly uneventful, so much so, that she would count as her 
‘ field day ’ a long-ago scientific meeting at Dunster,- where a 
paper of hers was read, and her collection of the plants of West 
Somerset exhibited. Elieumatism and neuralgia made her in her 
later life almost a prisoner to the immediate neighbourhood of her 
home ; but though not able to go far afield, her conservatory and 
garden afforded her unfailing delight, while her large correspondence 
kept her also happily employed. Major Gifford died in 1869, and 
his widow and daughter lived on at Minehead, a very quiet life, but 
a most refreshing one to come in contact with, because of its 
unworldliness, and its large and genial sympathy. Influenza 
attacked the household before Christmas, and mother and daughter 
passed away within twenty- four hours of each other. They were 
laid to rest on New Year’s Eve in the beautiful churchyard of 
Minehead, siirrotaded with hills and sky and sea; a fitting restihg 
place for one who level Nature so truly.” 

The only portrait of Miss Gifford is one in crayon, taken many 
years ago, which would not be suitable for reproduction. Mr. 
Holmes describes her as of medium height, with fair hair and 
complexion, and a delicate re%ed face. 
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FIBST EEOOEDS OF BBITISH FLOWEEING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Clabke, P.L.S. 

(Continued frpm p. 51,) 

Barbarea vnlgaris Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 109 (1812). 
1548. Groweth abonte Brokes and water sydes.” — Turn. Names, 
H.. i. back. 

[B. ARCUATA Eeichb. 1843. “Llangollen, N. Wales, Mr. 
Borrer,” — Bab. Man. ed. 1, p. 20. A doubtful record — not in last 
ed. of the Manual.] 

B. stricta Andrz. in Bess. Enum. voL 72 (1822). 1843. 
“ Between Sheffield and Halifax, and between Weedon and Blis- 
worth, plentifully, Mr. Borrer.” — Bab. Man. ed. 1, p. 20. 

B. intermedia Boreau, FI. du Centr. ed. 1, p. 48 (1840). 
1849. “Cultivated fields, Ohorlton,” &c., near Manchester. — 
Buxton, Manchester Flora (1849), p. 84. 

Arabis petraea Lam. Diet. i. 219 (1783), 1641. Found by 
Johnson on Snowdon, in August, 1639. (See Mere. Bot. pars alt. 
p. 8, and compare Eay, Syn. ii. 174.) 

A. stricta Huds. ii. 292 (1778). 1686. “Nuper in riipe 
S. Vinoentii prope Bristolium in Anglia invenit D. Jac. Newton.'' 
—Eay, Hist. i. 817. 

A. ciliata Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 107 (1812). Conne- 
mara, Ireland. — J, T. Mackay, E. B. 1746. 1807. “ Gravelly 
beach by the sea-shore at Eynville [Eenvyle] , Cunnamara, in Oct. 
1805.” — J. T. Mackay, Flora Hibernica, 19 (1886). 

A. alpina L, Sp. PI. 664 (1753). 1887, Cuchiillin range, 
Skye. — H, 0. Hart in Journ. Bot. 1887, 247. 

A, Mrsiita Scop. FL Cam. ed. 2, ii. 30 (1772). 1670. “ Upon 
the walls of the Church of Ashburn [Ashbourne] in the Peak.” — 
Eay, Cat. 38, Eay (Z. c.) suggests with much probability that this 
wap the plant mistaken by Johnson (Merc. Bot. 26) for 0. bellidi- 
jfolia, and^l^^ by Mm “ on the rooks nigh the Quarrie by 
Bath.” If so, the first record dates 1634. 

A. perfoliata Lam, Diet. L 219 (1789). 159 7, “ In the West 
part of Englande. ... I have likewise seene it ... at Pjms by 
a village called Edmonton neere London, by the citie wals of West- 
chester in the come fieldes, and where flaxe did growe about 
Cambridge.” — Ger. 213. 

Oardamme amara L. Sp. PI. 656 (1753). 1666. “In a bog 
betwixt the Duke of Norfolks garden & Lambeth Church, in the 
way by Thames side, and in Cornwall.” — Merrett, 20. 

C. pratensis L. Sp. PL 656 (1753). 1597. “In moist 

medowes . . . called at the Namptwich in Cheshire, where I had 
my beginning Ladie sihockes.” — Ger. 203. 

O. Mrsixta L. Sp. PI. 655 (1753), (aggregate). 1670. “Very 
common in ditches and moist places.”* — Bay, Cat. 64 . 

0. Mrsuta L. (segregate). T1690, According to Stokes (With, 
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Bot. An*, ed. 2, 688), who first clearly separated (7. flexiiosa, this is 
the C. minor arvmsis D. Lhwyd, quam inter segetes & in hortis 
passim provenire ait, turn in agro Salopiensi prope Oswaldstry 
[Oswestry], timi Montis Gomerici [Montgomery] prope Lhan- 
vylhiii.” — R. Syn. 114 (1690). 

C. Hexnosa With. Bot. Arr. ed. B, iii. 578 (1796). Stokes 
identifies this with G, impatiens altera hirsutior,'' ■which is very 
common in W^arwickshhe, in gardens and moist places ” (R. Syn* 
ii. 171. Stokes called this G. parmflora, a preoccupied name, for 
which C. flexuosa was substitnted in ed. B. 

C. impatiens L. Sp. PL 655 (1753). 1634. '"I found it . . * 
in rills and ditch sides about Bath and in some other places."’ — 
Johnson, Merc. Bot. 26. 

C. bnlbifera Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew., iv. 102 (1812). 1640« 
At Mayfield, in Sussex, in a wood called Highreede.” — Park. 

Theatr. 621. 

Braba miiralis L. Sp. PL 642 (1758). 1670. On the sides 
of the mountains in several places of Graven in Yorkshire,” — Ray, 
Cat. 50. 

D. incana L. Sp. PL 643 (1753). 1666. “AtClapdale in 

Yorkshire in the mid way betwixt Setle & Ingleborough hill, on the 
rocks.” — Merrett, 90. Faronychia major, Park. pag. 556. 

Whitlow-wort. Plentifully in the North. Mr. Stonehouse,” — 
How, Phyt. 88 (1650).] 

D. rnpestris Br. in Ait. Hort. Eew, iv. 91 (1812). 1790. 
Found by James Dickson in 1789 on Ben Lawers. — ^Dicks. Crypt* 
Fasc. ii. 29, and Trans. Linn. Soc. ii. 288. 

D. aizoides L. Mant. 91 (1767). 1804. Found by John 
Lucas, in 1795, “near Wormshead, 16 miles west of Swansea ” ; 
and in 1803 by Dr. W. Turton, “on walls and rocks about Pennard 
Castle, 8 miles west of Swansea.” — E. B. 1271, 1338. 

EropMla vulgaris DC. Syst. ii. 356 (1821). 1597. “XJpon 
the bricke wall in Cbancerie Lane belonging to the Earle of South- 
ampton, in the suburbes of London.” — Ger. 500. 

E. prsecox DC. Byst. ii. 357 (1821). 1857. Dr aha verna c. 

hrachijcarpa Jord. — ^L. Cat, ed. 5, 79 c. “At Scawton ... 8 miles 
east of Thirsk.” — J. G. Baker in Phyt. ii. (n.s.) 502 (1858). 

E. inflata Hook, f, 1830. “ On Ben Lawers, above the Lake.” 
— Hook, Fi. Brit. ed. 1, 299. 

CocMearia ofldcinalis L. Sp. PL 647 (1753). 1597. “ By 
the sea side at Hull, at Boston, and Lynn, and in many other 
places of Lincolneshire neere unto the sea.” — Ger. 324. 

0, danica L. Sp. PL 647 (1753). 1576. “In Portlandi^e 
peninsula, OomnbisB vicino portu Piimmouvve alijsq: maritimijs 
Anglic, cantibus.” — ^Lob. Stirp. Hist. p. 338. 

O. anglioa L. Sp. PL ed. 2, 903 (1762). 1570. “ In Anglia 
ad amsenissimi Tamesis fluenta, qua Londinum prseterlapsus est.” 
—Lob. Adv. 122. 

0. Armoracia L. Sp. PL 648 (1753). 1648* “ Growelh in 
Morpeth in Northumberland and there it is called Redco.” — Turn^ 
Names, G vi. (back). 


(To be continued.) 
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SHOBT NOTES, 

Microclisete ^ruginea, sp.n. — In the autumn of last year, 
whilst examining some specimens of Bhodochortoji BMhii Nag* from 
Berwick-on-Tweed, I found what appears to be a new Alicrochate, 
closely allied to teneraf with which it must be classed, but 
differing from it in the greater thickness of the filaments, the 
shortness of the articulations, and the marine habitat. I propose 
to call it ilf. mniginea. It may be defined as follows : — M. minima, 
stellata, filis 300 /a altis, 12 /x circiter crassis, s^pe ciirvatis et 
fiexuosis ; vagina crassiuscula, iiniformi, hyalina; tricliomatibiis 
6-7 crassis, ^rugineis ; articuiis, prater infinios diametro fere 
duplo brevioribus ; heterocysta basali oblonga vel hemisphserica, 
intercalaribus nullis (vel non visis ?). — Hab. Prope Berwick Eho- 
dochorton Rothii affixlis. — E, A. Battees, 

Lepironia muoeonata in the Friendly Islands. — Last autumn, 
Mr. Crosby, who has been staying in the Friendly Islands, sent a 
spike of a plant to be named, which on examination I refer to the 
above. The plant is on record for India, Malaya, Madagascar, and 
Australia. There is a specimen in the British Museum Herbarium 
from the Fiji Islands. Mr. Crosby found it in a swamp on Vavau, 
in the Friendly Isles, in 1891. — G. Claridoe Deuce. 

Arenaria gothica Fries. — By the kindness of Dr. 0. Nordstedt, 
I have received a fine seiies of the above plant in all stages of 
growth^ and collected in various years. These show exactly the 
same facies as the Yorkshire plant; and Dr. Nordstedt has sent me 
an extract from a letter from Mr. E. Linnarsson, who has grown 
the plant in his garden at. Skofde ; tliis shows the absolute identity 
of our plant with that of Pries, notwithstanding the ‘^annual” in 
the original description. Mr. Linnarsson says : — “ I have first this 
year cultivated A, gothica; the seeds were sown late in August, 
1890. Probably it is biennial, in the- same mode as Draba verm^ 
Sanfraga tridactylites, and many other ‘ annuals.’ It is not 
^probable that the plant can live to next year, unless by the very 
smdil gemmaa (i. s,, winter-buds) at the lowest leaves.” Dr. Nord- 
stedt quotes m “has simple raehis multicaulis, 

wMeh. seldom becomes perennial;” and goes on to say, “I think 
this species varies much in habit; when seeds grow early in spring, 
it is annual; when late in summer, biennial; and in favourable 
localities perennial by means of winter-shoots. On the specimen 
of 1859 thei‘e is perhaps a fruit from 1858 ” ; this is so. He has 
sent me seeds from Gotland, and I hope to grow them side by side 
with the Yorkshire plant. Close as are these forms that cluster 
round A, ciliata L., the Yorkshire plant is clearly not typical ciliata 
nor A. mrmgka Gunner of the Sliedands and Arctic shores. I 
'&ould be greatly obliged for seeds of the French and Swiss plant, 
and later on would willingly send those of the English and Swedish 
plant for them, — ^Arthur Bennett, 
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The Mosses of Co. Donegal (pp. 25, 26). — An apology is 
certainly dne from me to Mr. Hart for having overlooked his paper 
on the above subject. The only excuse I can give for what is really 
inexcusable is that Mr. Hart’s paper is not indexed under any title 
but his own name, and was therefore not to be found under any 
heading to which one natunxlly referred in looking up the literature 
of the subject. Fortunately, a knowledge of Mr. Hart’s previous 
paper would not have necessitated any alteration in mine, only nine 
of the sixty species enumerated by me being given there, and all of 
those from different localities ; but I none the less regret having 
left Mr. Hart’s previous work unacknowledged. It may be worth 
while to note here that one or two references in Dr. Braithwaite’s 
Britkk Moss Flora, SuppL to voL i., to records from Donegal Go. 
under the name are doubtless taken from Mr. Hart’s paper, 

the name of the verifier having evidently been copied as that of the 
recorder ; Mr. G. A. Holt informed me that they were erroneously 
attributed to him, and a reference to Mr. Hart’s paper clearly shows 
how the error arose. — H. N. Dixon. 

Tbichowanes eadicans in Spain, — In various books which I 
have consulted, I have not yet succeeded in finding any special 
locality given for Triclwmanes radicans in Spain. The province 
Galicia is mentioned by Nyman in his Sylloge (1855), and is quoted, 
with the addition of “in sylvis umbrosis” and “ v. s.” by Will- 
komm and Lange (1861). These authors also add Portugal to the 
European range. In 1867, Milde quotes Galicia from Nyman, 
adding, non vidi.” But, strangely enough, Spain and Portugal 
are altogether omitted in Nyman’s more recent Catalogue, the 
Oonsimtus Florm Furopa^e (1838-4), and its Supplement (1890), in 
which we fi.nd only two stations given on the European Contment, 
viz», La fihune, in the Basses Pyrenees, where it was found in 1880 
(Gillet et Magne, Xourelle Flore Franqam, 6me ed. 1887), and 
Bt. Jean-de-Liiz, in the Western Pyrenees, given on the authority 
of Petit (1881) in Nyman’s 2iid Supplement. I am glad, therefore, 
to place on record a Spanish locality, for the knowledge of which I 
am indebted to the kindness of Sir Eobert Shaw, who, in September 
last, showed me growing at Bushy Park, Dublin, a flourishing root, 
which he told me had been sent to him from Bilbao, — A. G. More, 

Silene maritima growing inland. — It may be worth while to 
note that, a few years ago, when staying at the Snowdon Banger 
Hotel, in North Wales, I found Silene maritima, in some plenty, on 
the north shore of Llyn Cwellyn, the height of which is given as 
477 ft. above sea-level. S. maritima is well known as an alpine 
plant, occurring also in mountain-valleys at a moderate altitude 
{Cybele Bfitannica, vol. i. p. 196). Still, it is rare, I believe, to find 
it growing on the shores of a large lake so far inland as Llyn 
Cwellyn ; and the only similar situation in which I have seen it is 
at Killarney, where it is found abundantly on the shore of Boss 
Island, in company with Arenaria maritima, at a still lower elevation 
than in Wales.— A. G. More. 
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Yaccinium Yitis-id/Ea at low level. — In his valuable paper oii 
the ‘ Mountain Mora of Ireland, my friend Mr. H. G. Hart gives 
900 ft, in Donegal as the lowest elevation in Ireland for Vaccinium 
Yitis4dma, and this would place it altogether above the agrarian 
zones, or limits of cultivation. It may be interesting, therefore, to 
note that in the late Dr. Moore’s herbarium at Glasnevin there are 
some specimens of F. Yitis4dma labelled as having been gathered 
on the large bog near Bracklin, Co. Westmeath; and my friend Mr. 
H. C. Levinge has kindly undertaken to make fresh search in this 
locality, which I have little doubt may be accepted as correct, 
especially as I have myself gathered another mountain plant, 
Empetnmi nigmm., on the neighbouring bog of Liselogder. Tem- 
pleton, in his Catalogue of the Native Plants of Ireland, records a 
variety of F. Vitis4dm, with somewhat serrated and waved leaves, 
as found by himself in 1794 on a bog in Crevetenant, near Ballina- 
hinch, Co. Down ; and he gives also as a locality for the type, 
Bogs at the southern extremity of Lough Neagh” : but I do not 
think that the plant has been gathered recently in either of these 
localities. In drawing attention to these lowland stations, my hope 
is that a renewed search on some of our large inland bogs may lead 
to the discovery of F. Vitis-idcBa at low elevation, especially as, in 
England, it has occurred so far south as in Essex, at no great 
height above the sea. — A. G. Moee. 


NOTICES- OF BOOKS, 

Royal Gardens^ Keiv, Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, London: 
printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Five vols. 1887-91. 

We referred to this work on its first appearance as a “ curious 
little production,” and the description is still not inappropriate. 
During the five years of its existence it has gone through many 
changes. It began as an occasional publication,” and this it 
still remains, although the dales on its front page imply a mojithly 
issue ; il was to contain ” notes too detailed for the Annual Report 
on Bconomie products and plants”; but it has entirely superseded 
the “Annual Report,” and its contents are by no means limited in 
accordance with the above definition. Judging, indeed, from the 
last few numbers, the present aim of the Stationery Office is to 
provide the public, at Government expense, with a scientific journal 
at the low cost of twopence per number. Since Mr. C. B. Clarke 
published at Calcutta his Flora of Andover, containing 114 pp. and 
a map, for threepence, it may be doubted whether so cheap a 
publication has been presented to the public. 

Among the peculiarities of the Kew Bulletin — a title which is 
not only convenient, but is sanctioned by being placed on the back 


* Boyal Irish Academy, Proceedings, 3rd Series, voL i. p. 633, 
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of the voltimeSj though it does not appear on the front page — is the 
mysterious, not to say ungenerous, warning, “All Rights Eeserved,” 
wbieli occurs at the head of each number, or on the wrapper when 
there is one, as has sometimes happened lately. What these 
“rights” may he does not appear, and the threat may, for aught 
we know, be as meaningless as “ Trespassers will be prosecuted.” 
Here, for example, is “ Appendix 1, 1892,” — the Bulletin has various 
appendices, to which are relegated “ information of a purely formal 
kind,” — which is entirely occupied with a list of the seeds matured 
at Eew during 1891. What “rights” are likely to be infringed in 
this case? Had a copyright been claimed for the amusing 
enumeration for 1885, we could more easily have understood it. 

Another peculiarity is in the absence of any editor’s name. 
Whether Dr. Dyer* or Mr. Morris acts in this capacity, we do not 
know — probably the former, as Director of Eew ; but surely this 
should be stated? The continuous numbering of the articles in 
roman figures also strikes us as odd. 

The more especially botanical aspect of the Bulletin began last 
August, when Mr. Eolfe published a decade of new Orchids. In 
the number dated October and November, 1891, but really issued 
in January of this year, is a list of the plants collected by Dr. 
Brown Lester on the Gambia Delimitation Commission. In this 
we find Mr. Baker’s name attached to a “nomen nudum” to 
which we decline to give further publicity. The publication of 
nomina nuda, which of course has no claim to recognition, t is an 
old offence at Eew ; we wonder by what plea of “ convenience” the 
“Kew botanists” (to quote Mr. Hemsley’s phrase) justify this 


* We note, by the way, that, both here and in the A finals, this gentleman 
has adopted the long-threatened hyphen, and writes his name “Thiseiton- 
Dyer”; and that there are indications that this example will be followed by 
others. Among our contributors will be found many who now print in full 
their second name, which was at one time only indicated by a modest initial ; 
and the insertion of the hyphen will probably be merely a question of time. 
Br. Byer himself began as “ W. T. T. Byer.” May we, before it is too late, 
point out that, in spite of Br. Byer’s sanction and the charms of fashion, such 
a proceeding is likely to produce serious incttnvenienoe? The owner of such a 
name will have to be indexed under each part of it, or it will be difficult for 
after ages to trace his continuity; and how will it work in the case of new 
species? Ai*e we to print the new combination in full? How arc future 
generations to identify the old “ Byer ” with the new “ Thiselton-Byer ” ? and 
how is the latter to be abbreviated ? We should be sorry to deprive anyone of 
such happiness as can be afforded by a hyphen, but if our contributors generally 
follow the fashion, and there is no reason why they should not, we shall have 
to enlarge our index. Our friend Mr. Hemsley has rapidly progressed through 
the three stages in newspaper literature ; but at present the combination Botting- 
Hemsley has not, we believe, received his sanction. May we hope that he wiu 
withhold, it, in the interests of ** convenience ” — a plea to whicffi he of all men 
should not be deaf— and of common sense ? 

t This is fortunate, as future writers would date the species from 1891, — 
the ostensible date of publication, although it was not actually published until 
1892. Similarly, Mr. Eidley’s Utricularia hryophila appeared in the Annah of 
Botany under the date of Nov. 1888, but this was not realfy published until 
Jan. 1889. In cases of irregular publication, the plan adopted in the Journal of 
the Ltnnean Society— of placing the date of each part on the back of the title- 
page — should be followed. 
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irregular proceeding. Mr, Baker puLlislies in tlie January number 
for this year a list of the Agaves and arborescent Liliacem cultivated 
on the Riviera: in this the following novelties are described: — 
Agavie Hanhurii, A, Franzosmi “Hort. Hanbury,” A, DavUloni^ 
Beschormria viridiflora ‘^Hort. Hanbury” (“probably B, yiiccoides 
in a state of full development’’), Yucca Banbarii, Dasijlirion juncF 
folium “Hort. Hanbury” (“may be D. quadrmgidatiim in a state of 
full development”). 

Other important subjects treated of in the Bulletm have been 
mentioned from time to time in our pages. The number dated 
December last (published in February) contains an extremely 
interesting compilation by the Director, in which the history of 
Kew Gardens is traced from their establishment down to the 
appointment of Sir \Y, J. Hooker in 1841 : “the history of the last 
half-century will be given in another number.” This is excellently 
well done; the history of the various personages mentioned is 
treated exclusively in relation to Kew, and there is therefore no 
ground for complaint as to incompleteness. Here again, however, 
the oddness of the publication manifests itself : the jubilee year of 
Kew Gardens was 1891, and Dr. Dyer tells us this number was 
intended to “mark the occasion”; yet, although dated December, 
1891, it did not appear until February, 1892 i 

Enough has been said to show that, among the “ miscellaneous 
information” contained in the Bulletin^ there is much which deserves 
the attention of botanists. There is also evidence of tlie activity 
of Kew in many departments of research, and of the success 
which frequently attends it. One chapter on botanical enterprise 
in the Niger Protectorate, is pathetic in its simple record of 
the spirited but unsuccessful attempts of two Kew gardeners — 
George Woodruff and Harold Edmund Bartlett — to take charge of 
the botanical stations in the interior. A touch of bathos is, how- 
ever, supplied by the Editor, who, censuring the Royal Niger 
Company for their refusal to allow the ihen to carry on a corre- 
spondence with Kew, says that “ no blame of the slightest kind can 
attach to tlie Company” for the deaths of the two men^ — as though 
it might be suppoBed that this resulted from the above-mentioned 
refusal!' - . 


Prkis de BotardquB MMicale. Par L. Teabut. Paris: G. Masson. 

1891. Small 8vo, pp. 699. 8/r. 

This work occupies a somewhat unique position. It cannot be 
described as a work on Materia Medica in the pharmaceutical sense 
of the word, for it contains hardly any physical or histological 
descriptions available for distinguishing one drug from another; 
nor is it a work on Materia Medica in the medical sense, for the 
descriptions given of the medicinal uses of the plants enumerated 
are^c^ 

It is strictly an account of plants used in medicine, or related 
to health and disease. The author considers that the study of 
botany, as applied to medicine, should include : — (1st) Plants used 
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in the cure of disease; (2nd) alimentary plants ; (8rd) poisonous 
plants ; (4th) plants capable of causing disease. He also considers 
a laiowledge of the biology of plants to be valuable for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the morphology and physiology of man. 
Consequently the book is divided into two parts, the first including 
a brief description of all plants included in the four classes above 
mentioned, and the second containing a prec/s of the morphology 
and physiology of plants. In the first part medicinal plants are 
treated in the descending order, under the head of Phanerogams, 
Ferns and their allies, MuscinesB, and Thallophytes. The classifi- 
cation of the natural orders of Phanerogams is, of course, that of 
French botanists, commencing with the Solanaceae, and ending with 
the Gonifera. 

The groups, however, approximate, with a few exceptions, to 
the cohorts in Bentham’s (Jenem Flavtarum, An excellent analytical 
key to each group and to each natural order is given, which renders 
it an easy matter for the student to see at a glance the distinctive 
characters of the different genera. 

A small but characteristic figure of all the more important 
species is also given. These would be more useful if some indi- 
cation of the relative height of the plants or of the size of the leaves 
and flowers were given. No less than 880 figures are given in a work 
of 699 pages. The portion relating to Thallophytes is one that has 
not yet been usually treated of in British works on medical botany, 
and includes a description of Entomoparasites and Dermatophytes, 
Moulds, Saccharomyces, Bacteria, and the Sporozoaires of Leuckart, 

The second part is an admirable p ecis of General Botany. If a 
chapter on the use of the microscope in histological work, containing 
a fuller account of the reagents and the methods employed, had 
been added, the hook would have been as complete as could be 
desired. The author, M. Trabut, is Professor of Medical Natural 
History in the School of Medicine and Pharmacy of Algiers. In 
that country, where, as in France, a large number of plants are 
employed in the form of herbs, the botanical descriptions and 
analytical keys to the orders and genera must prove extremely 
useful. The book can be especially recommended for the use of 
medical men and dispensers in foreign stations, where libraries are 
not readily available, and modern books not easily obtained. To 
the ordinary student it affords an excellent resume of economic 
botany, with a bird’s-eye view of the subject of bacteriology up to 
the present date, such as would otherwise have to be sought in 
work’s especially devoted to the subject, except, perhaps, in the 
excellent Traite de Botanigm Midicale Cryptogamigw of Dr* H, 
Baiildn, where the latter subject is treated at greater length. There 
is probably ho book which covers exactly the same ground as 
M. xrhbuth little volume. For brevity and clearness of des'Cription, 
for the wide range of ground it covers, for careful selection of the 
more important plants, and for accuracy of statements, it would be 
difficult to find a treatise more convenient and more generally 
useful to the student of Medical Botany. . " Holmes. " 
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AUTIOLES IN JOUENALS. 

Anniiario del E. 1st, Bot, tU Eoma (v. 1). — E. Pirotta, ‘ Sulla 
presenza di serbatoi mncipari nella Ciirciiligo remrvata ," — U. Brigi, 

* Eeliquie notarisiane : Muschi.’ — L. Be, ‘ Sulla presenza di Sferiti 
neir Agave mexicanaj’ 

Bot. Centra Ibiatt. (Nos. 3-6). — K. Pappenbeim, ‘ Eine Metbode 
zur Bestimmimg der Gasspannung in Spiinte der Nadelbaume.’ — 
(Nos. 4, 5). J. Briquet, ‘ Zur generiscben Nomenclatur der 

Labiaten.’ . Harz, ‘Beitrage zur Elora Mlincbens’ {Achillea 

Millejolmm). — (No. 6). 0. Xircbner, ‘Botogyniscb oder narben 

vorreif ” ? — (No. 7J. E. Procopp, Testudinaria Cocobmca, sp. n. — 
G. Y. Scblepegrell, ‘ Zur vergleicbenden Anatomie der Tubiiloreii.’ 

Bot* Gazette (Jan.). — A. F. Eoerste, ‘ Eelatioii of certain fall to 
spring blossoming plants ’ (2 plates). — H. L. Eussell, ‘ Effect of 
mechanical movement on growth of certain flower organisms.’ — 
A. Carter, ‘ Notes on Pollination,’ 

Bot. Jahrhucher (Feb. 5). — E. Keller, ‘ Neue Standorte und 
Formen orientaliscben Potentillen.’ — E. H. L. Krause, ‘ Zur 
Gescbicbte des Pflanzenwucbses in Nordwesteuropa. ’ 

Bot, Magazine (Feb.). — H ydnophytim Forbesii Hook, f., Begonia 
glaucophylla Hook, f., spp. nn. 

Bot. Magazine (Tokio) (Jan. 10). — K. Okannura, ^ Ecklonia 
radicosa.' — E. Yatabe, Spiraea tosaensis k Saxifraga Watanabei, 
spp. nn. 

Bot. Notiser (baft. 1 : Feb.). — T. M. Fries, ‘ Egendomliga 
sammanvaxningar bos barrtr^.’ — F. E. KJellman, ‘ Be fanero- 
gama vaxternas meristem,’ — E. Sernander, ‘Om de uplandska 
torfmossarnes bygguad.’ — A. G. Kellgren, ‘ De skogbildande tradens 
utbredning i Dalarnes fjailtrakter.’ — V. B. Wittrock, ‘ Phragmites 
communis Trin., f. stolonifera.' 

Bot. Tidsskrijt. (xviii. 1). — F. Didricbsen, ‘ Afbildninger til 
Oplysning af Grseskimens Morpbologi’ (4 plates). — C. T. Bartholin, 
*Nogle i den bornholmske Jura formation forekomniende Plante- 
forsteninger ’ (6 plates). — L. K. Eosenvinge, ‘Om nogle Viextfor- 
bold bos Blsegterne (Jladophora og Chaetomorpha.' 

Bot. Zeitung^z,n. 22). — ^P, Hildebrand, ‘Einige Beobacbtungen 
an Keimiingen und Stecklingen.’ — (Jan. 29j. W. May, ‘Die 
Eeiscultur, insbesondere in Brasilien.’ — (Jan. 29-Feb. 12j. H« 
Solms-Laubacb, * Ueber die in den Kallisteinen des Kuim von 
Glatziscb-Falkenberg in Scbleisener balten structurbietenden Pflan- 
zenreste.’ 

Bull. Soc. Linn. Paris (Jan,). — H. Baillon, ‘Deux nouveaux 
types de Lorantbacdes ’ [Nallogia, Triarthron), — Id., ‘La pretendue 
^fdberence du nucelle des Coniferes.’ — Id., ‘ Sur une nouveUe 
Mappiee du Congo.’ — Id., ‘Plantes de Madagascar’ (contd.). 

Flora (Jan. 19). — A. Eichter, ‘Ueber die Anpassung der 
Surswasseralgen * an Kocbsalzldsungen.’ — J. Sachs, ‘ Pbysioio- 
gisohe Nptizen.’ — P. Taubert, ‘Leguminosm iiov© vel minus 
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cognit® aiastro-americaiis ’ [Goniorrachis, gen. noT, : 1 plate). — C. 
Correiis, ^ Ueber die Abbangigkeit der Eeizersclieimmgen boberer 
Pflanzen von der Gegenwart freien Sanerstofes/ 

Gardmers' Chronicle (Jan, 30). — Fypidendrmn Goiseflimium 
Eolfe, sp. n. Sti'eptocarpim Gcdpini [W, Watson], sp. n. (fig. 24). 

— (Feb. 6). Catasetim Liechtenstemii [sic] Eriinzlin, sp, n, — 
(Feb. 13). E. A. Eolfe, ‘Gycnoches glandidifermnd — (Feb. 20). 
Cypripedium Qliamherlairtii O’Brien, sp. n. (fig. 34). 

Journal de Botanique (Jan. 16). — E. G. Oainiis, ‘Monograpbie 
des^ Orcbidees de Prance.’ — C. Sauvageau, ‘ Snr quelqnes Algues 
pbeosporees parasites.’ 

Jotmu Fu Microscopical Soc. (Feb.). — A. W. Bennett, * Presb- 
water AIgsB and ScbizopbjcesB of Sontb-west Surrey ’ {Pediastnim 
glandulijenmh Oosmaniim mmutum , 0. Westianujn, spp.nn.). 

Malpigkia (v. fasc. 6). — H. Boss, ‘ Le Capsella della Sicilia.* 

— D. Lanza, ‘Gli Adonis di Sicilia e di Sardegna.’ — G. B. de 
Toni, ‘ Alg® abyssiniciB a Penzig collectse.’ — A. Saccardo, ‘ Fungi 
abyssinicse a Penzig collectss ’ (1 plate). 

Midland Naturalist (Feb.). — W. Matbews, ‘ History of County 
Botany of Worcester ’ (eontd.). 

Naturalist (Feb.). — J. B. Davy, Additions to Alford (Line.) 
Flora, 1891, and plants of Gibraltar Point (Lino.). 

OesUfreicMsche Bot, Zeitsekrift. — P, Magnus, ‘Beitrag zur Kennt- 
niss einer osterreiebiseben Ustilaginee.’ — E. v. Wettstein, ‘ Die 
Arten der Gattiing Gentiana § EndotnehaJ — H. Sabransl^, * Ziir 
Brombeerenflora der Kleinen Karpatben ’ [Fulus Ampelopsis, F. 
Progelii, spp.nn.). — J, Ullepitscb, Prunella Pienina, sp. n. -- J. 
Preyn, ‘Plant© nov© Orientales’ [Astragalus grardiflorus, A, xylor* 
ridzus, A. xanthinm, As viridmimus, spp.nn.). — K. Becbinger, ‘Zur 
Kenntniss der Gattung Fumex,' 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

The first part of an important new publication, to be called The 
British Miwemi Phycological Memoirs, will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Dulau and Co. It will contain memoirs on a new order of 
Alg© by Miss MitebeU and Miss Prances Whitting; on a fossil Alga 
from the Secondary Books, and on the structure of Dictyospkaria, 
by Mr. Murray ; on some malformations of Alg© caused by animals, 
by Miss Barton ; and on a new genus of perforating Alg©, by Mr. 
Batters : and wiE be illustrated by eight plates. It is intended to 
isto parts at about half-yearly intervals. A school of Pbycologj 
has arisen in the British Museum at Cromwell Eoad, and this 
publication is designed mainly as a record of the fruits of its 
research. If we may judge by the contents of the first part, there 
wiE be no lack of interest in the papers. ' will 'be 

edited by Mr« George Murray, 
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Wb have received the announcement of a new monthly review, 
to be entitled Natural Seieyiee^ the first number of which is to 
appear on March 1st. Judging from the prospectus, it would 
seem to be intended as a kind of monthly Nature ^ and it is issued 
by the same publishers. The British lluseum staff is largely 
represented among the contributors. The botanical articles 
promised in the first number are, “ Some recent researches on 
the Classification of Flowering Plants,’' by Mr. A. B. Kendle, and 
Palasobotanieal Notes,” by Mr. Thomas Hick. The name of the 
editor does not appear. 

What promises to be a very nseful addition to our Floras is 
announced as Conspectus FLoj^m Afrio(B — a new undertaking of 
which M. Durand, of Brussels, already well known as an accurate 
and industrious compiler, and Dr. H. Schinz, of Zurich, are to be 
the compilers. The African Flora so far has been unfortunate. The 
Flora of Tropical Africa, for which the Kew staff was responsible, 
extends only as far as Ebenacea, and its last volume appeared 
fifteen years ago : this is now in course of continuation at Kew. 
The Flora Capensis, in spite of many promises, stands where it did 
in 1865 — at the end of Oanipamilacee. The Compendium Florm 
Atlanticm is a third example of arrested development” : this was 
terminated in 1887 by the death of Dr. Cosson. The Conspectus 
will consist of six volumes of about 500 pages each; the fifth, 
containing the Monocotyledons, will be the first to be issued. 
Judging from the prospectus, and the specimen page accompanying 
it, as well as from the position of the authors, we have every 
reason to anticipate a valuable accession to our works of reference. 
The Mas.carene islands will be included in the enumeration. 

The Transactions and Journal of Proeeedmfjs of the Dumfriesshire 
and Galloimy NaturalTiistory Society for 1890-91 contains papers 
of botanical interest by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot on the Dumfries- 
shire Flora ; a list of Dumfriesshire Lichens and botanical notes 
by Mr. James M* Andrew; notes on the Moffat flora by Mr. J. T. 
Johnstone, There is also a paper on “ Eeferences to the Dumfries- 
shire Flora in Shakespeare [1] and Burns,” by Mr. James Shaw, 
which, even as abridged,” does not merit publication. The 
Cataiogue of the Library requires much revision : it contains such 
funny entries as, “Botanica, Philosophia. By Oaroli Linnse”; 
** (Botany) General Plantarum. By Caroli Linn^e.” The volume 
is commendably cheap — 156 pages for Is. 6d. 

Mr. James O’Brien has heaped coals of fire on tlie head of Mr. 
Josepii Chamberlain by dedicating to him a new Cypripedimn, “ a 
charming plant, and well worthy to bear [his] name,” Mr. 
Ciiamberlain’s name will thus go down to posterity inseparably 
linked with that of one of his political opponents : “ Cypripedium 
Chamberlainianuni O’Brien ” is a delightful combination. 

Wb are glad to see that Prof. E. L. Greene is making progress 
with his Flora Franciscana, of which part ii. is before us. The 
sequence of orders adopted by the author is extreimly puKkling to 
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old-fasliioned folk, and .the index to the volume will prohahly he 
consulted more frequently than is usual in books of the kind. 

We have received the first two volumes (1889, 1892) of the 
Transactimis of the Burton-on»Trent Natural History and Archaeo- 
logical Society, in which are the following botanical papers: (1889) 
Notes on Micro-organisms” (four plates) and “x\ Grain of 
Barley” (five plates), by Mr,. Horace T. Brown; “the Wild 
Plants of Foreign Barley Fields,” by Mr. J. G. Wells, who would 
have done well to send his undetermined species to some botanist 
for identification ; and notes on “ The Influence of Temperature on 
the Progress of Vegetation,” by Mr, T. Gibbs; (1892) “Notes on 
a Salt-Marsh at Branston,” by Messrs. J. E. Nowers and J. G. 
Wells ; and “ Some Varieties of Huskless Barley from Tibet,” by 
Mr. H. T. Brown. There are other papers of general rather than 
local interest, notably one on “The Irish Aran,” by Mr. P. B. 
Mason, which is well illustrated, but is, we think, out of place 
in the Transaelims of a local society. 

We have received from the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., a 
nicely printed little book, called Our Trees, by Mr, John Eobinson, 
containing a popular account of the cultivated and native trees of 
Salem and the neighbourhood. 

The extraordinary and unprincipled attempt of the War Office 
to grab a portion of the New Forest for military purposes is, we are 
glad to see, exciting the strongest opposition from representatives 
of all classes of society. The proposed action is taken under the 
Eanges Act of 1891, and is in direct contravention of the New 
Forest Act of 1877, A new Bill has been introduced with a 
view to limiting the powers of the War Department, which we 
trust may prevent the proposed outrage, against which every 
naturalist will protest. Petitions in opposition to the scheme of 
spoliation are being extensively signed, for which Mr. Herbert Goss, 
Secretary of the Entomological Society, 11, Chandos St., Cavendish 
Square, W., will gladly receive names. 

PaoF. Baillon’s important Dictionnaire de Botanique, wbieli has 
been in progress since 1876, is now completed; the last part, 
which has just been issued, contains a supplement to the work, by 
which the whole is brought, up to date. 

The “new herbarium pest,” to which attention iia^ been 
directed, is perhaps no novelty. Prof. Eiley described it as Oar- 
plmxeni ftelearia, but Mr. B. M^Lachlan points out in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle that an insect of similar habit — Acidalia kerhariata-^hm 
been known here for nearly a century, and was described by 
Fabricius '"in 1798,'. who says of it, ‘^Habitat in herbariis foliak 
plantarum 'exsiceatarum exedens.” 

The part of the leones Plantarum issued in January campietes 
the first of the two volumes which Sir Joseph Hooker is devoting 
entirely. to Indian Orchidace^. These volumes^ will 'be extremely ^ 
valuable, not only to orchidologists, but in connection with '.Sir 
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Joseph’s monograph of the Indian species published in the Flora of 
British hulia. 

The twelfth volume (1890-91) of the Proceedings of the Dorset 
Natural History Society and Antiquarian Field Club — ^the titles of 
these local bodies are terribly lengthy! — contains a paper on 
Dorsetshire BmM, by the Rev, E. P. Murray, and a presidential 
address by Mr, J. 0. Mansel-Pieydell, whose new Flora> of Dorset 
is, we are glad to learn, making satisfactory progress. Mr. Mansel- 
Pieydell is retiring from the presidency, which he has held since 
the formation of the Club in 1875. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to record the death of CoL James Aug-ustus Grant, 
which took place at Nairn (where he was born on April 11, 1827) 
on the 10th of February. His nanae will most generally be asso- 
ciated with the Government Expedition to the source of the Nile 
in 1860, on which occasion he made a valuable collection of plants 
between Zanzibar and Cairo, which is now in the Kew Herbarium. 
Of these a list is given as an appendix to Speke’s Journal of the Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile (1868) . This collection, which proved to 
be of much interest and importance, was the result of what almost 
be termed an accident. '‘When I was appointed to accompany 
Captain Speke,” says Col. Grant, “it occurred to me that many a 
pleasant hour might be spent in collecting plants and seeds while 
traversing the country to be explored. I confess I did not then 
anticipate any botanical importance from such a collection. With 
this idea (more of pleasant occupation than of scientific result), 
before embarking at Plymouth, I purchased some drying-paper and 
a couple of books for notes, all for a few shillings. When Captain 
Speke saw this bundle of paper, he thought it far too cumbrous for 
such a journey, but he readily yielded to my wish to have it. He 
afterwards saw with me how the plants were appreciated when we 
took them to Kew upon our return,” This sentence prefaces the 
irhportant account of “ The Botany of the Speke and Grant Expe- 
dition,” which forms vol. xxix. of the Linnean Society’s Transactions 
(1878-S). The enumeration, by Prof. D. Oliver and Mr. J. G. 
Baker, is enriched by Col. Grant’s notes, which show careful 
observation, and by 136 plates, executed at his expense. CoL 
Grant joined the Linnean Society in 1871, and was elected F.B.S. 
in 1873. He is commemorated in Anthericim Grantii and other 
species, the name Grantia having been already employed by 
Boissier, in commemoration of Dr. James Grant, a geographer 
but apparently not a botanist. 

to aimounce the death of Dr. Eaiu. Richter, who 
died at Tiemxa on the 28th of December, in his thirty-sixth year. 
Dr. Rich ter is best known in connection with his Plantm Emopem^ 
which was reviewed at some length in this Journal for 1891 j 
pp. 85-88. 
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NEW EXOTIC MOSSES. 

Bit Heney Boswell, M.A. 

(Playe 820.) 

The following few mosses from various countries seem irre- 
concilable with any that I can find described and to be worth 
publishing. Unfortunately, having been mostly collected by some- 
what inexperienced hands^ and forwarded by means of letters, 
they are in nowise so pientiM in quantity or so perfect in 
condition as might be desired. But they are interesting forms, 
and will serve to show that the mosses of the tropics yet require a 
great deal of looking alter, and have many yet unknown species 
amongst them awaiting collectors. 

Orthotriehum hortense, n. sp. — Habitus 0. affiiiis sed 
iaxior, irregulariter ciespitosum ; caulis dichotome innovans ra- 
mosiis. Folia erecto-patentia et recurvata, in statu sicco erecta 
laxe contorta, e basi dilatata anguste lanceoiata, marginibus ad 
medium refiexis, ad basin et apicem planis, breviter papillosa ; 
cellulis superioribus densis, rotundatis, inferioribus eloiigatis, 
pellucidis, ad margines dilatatis quadratis, Calyptra mitrata, 
acuminata, straminea, nitida, birsuta, apice purpurea. Capsuia 
exserta in pedicello brevi, cylindraceo-oblonga, anguste striata, 
sicca plieata, sub ore lato coarctata. Peristomii dentes bigeminati, 
rufo-aurantii, sicci reflexi. 

On trees in a garden, Hamner Plains, New Zealand, Mr. Roper ; 
sent me by the Eev. C. H. Binstead, 

This, with much the general appearance of average 0. affine, 
has the leaves more acute, more spreading and subsquarrose, and 
when dry somewhat twisted ; the seta is rather longer, and capsule 
more exserted ; the calyptra more hairy, paler, glossier, yellower, 
with a purplish apex, like that of 0. stramineum. The exserted 
capsules give some resemblance to 0, speciosim, while the red 
peristome is suggestive of 0. piilcheUim, 

As in the Macromitriuni, the fruits are either too old or too 
immature to show the operculum and inner peristome. 

Macromitrium prolixum, ii. sp. — Caulis repens, valde 
elongatus, ramis erectis fasciculatis ; folia erecto-patentia, sicca 
crispata, lineari-lanoeoiata, acuta, nervo sub apice evanido carinata, 
cellulis superioribus minutis, rotundatis, distinctis, inferioribus 
elongatis, angustis, strictis, omnibus Isevibus. Theca in pedunculo 
inodice elongate, ovalis, ore eontracto, plicato, intensius coioratos 
rubro; operculum rostratum. 

Wooded glen, Blue Mountains, New South Wales, Ifr. Eoper» 
Sent me by the Eev. C. H. Binstead. 

Near to M. Didymodon Sehwaegr., the primary stems more 
elongate, far creeping, with branches a little taller and more 
robust ; leaves acute seta longer. The calyptra is wanting, while 
the old capsules are without any intelligible remains of a peristome, 

JouBNAL OF Botany. — Vol. 80. ' £Afril, 1882.] h 
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uBcl others younger are only just sufficiently advanced to show 
a rather long, straight, subulate operculum in an immature 
condition. 

Meteorium Tistnlatum, ii, sp. — Eami elongati, pendiiliy 
raiiiulis brevibus turgidis pinnati, vel ad apicem innovatiouum 
ramiilis elongatis laxe fastigiatis ramosi ; folia dense patenti- 
inibricata, concava, late oblouga, basi cordata, apiee obtusa angulis 
rotimclatis, aeumiiie subiilato termiiiata ; nervo tenui, ultra medium 
producto ; cellulis angustis papiliis crenulatis, ad angulos basilares 
dilatatis quadratis in gioinernium luteum aggregatis. 

Ceylon, 1875, Mr. Ahbay, 

A handsome moss; colour rich yellow in the newer growth, 
the old parts being of a blackish or dark brown hue. Apparently 
very near M. punctulatmi C, Miiih, but difiering therefrom, as also 
from M. aurmiitens m(\. fila in entosiDii, hi the short, straight, subulate 
leaf-point. 

Homalia densa^ n. sp. — Dioica? Frondosa; caiilis siibelatus 
(circa 2 pollicares), basi brevi subnuda, foliis squam^eformibus ; 
superiie dense tripiiiiiatus ramis complanatis ; folia caulina magna, 
imbricata, oblique iuserta, asymmetrica, oblongo-iigulata, apice 
acute acuminata et grosse dentata, nervo tenui ad medium producto, 
interdum furcato ; folia ramuliiia niulto minora, obovato-obionga, 
c^fceroquin similia ; cellulae inferiores elongates, angust^, sub- 
sinuos^, superiores elliptico-ovales, alares nullce. 

Insula Oahu, 1890, Wonhimfion, 

A very pretty moss, which has been sent to me by Mr. Eogers, 
who received it from the collector. It much resembles the Neckera 
Javanica of C. Muller’s Syitapsis, N. Australaslea ejusd. [N. den- 
droides of Hooker’s Mimi Exotici, tab. 69), and A. scalpeUifolia 
Mitten, Mmci India- Orientalise all of wliich are referable to the 
genus Homalia, From these and their immediate allies it differs in 
the shorter stature and close ramification. Fruit is wanting, but 
the remains of a decayed seta show a very close similarity to that 
of H. scalpeUifolia n,nd flabel lata. 

The figure ft. 820) is a pretty exact representation of one of 
the two fronds I have received ; the other is still mere densely and 
numerously ramulose, but similar- in stature. 

EapMdostegium tegeticula, n. sp. — Monoicum ; dense de- 
pressO'Csespitosum ; caulis procumbens fastigiatim ramosus, ramis 
apice ciirvatis; folia subfalcato-secunda, anguste oblongo-lanceolata, 
subiilato -acuminata, argute serrata, cellulis angustis dorso promi- 
nentibiis papilliformis ; alaribus 3-4 valde conspicuis, intense 
coloratis, aurantiacis ; perichsetialia erecta, lanceolata, longe 
anguste attenuata, grosse serrata. Theca in pedunculo breviuscula 
rubro, ovalis horizontalis. Cetera desunt. 

Nova Caledonia. 

Apparently near R, prommiilum (Mitt.) of South America, but 
with leaves more elongate and more strongly serrated. Forming a 
dense yellow-coloured mat upon decayed wood ; stems creeping, 
producing from the under surface numerous long reddish rootlets* 
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Capsules seem to liave been numerous, but, excepting one, wliicli 
is damaged, bave all been destroyed, leaving only the bare setae 
remaining. 

Isopteryginm acuminattmi, n. sp, — Laxe caBspitosiiiii, caes- 
pltes demissi, mollis, smaragdino- et lutesceiiti-virides. Folia 
distieiie compressa, nitentia, ovato-lanceoiata, elongata, piliformi- 
acumiiiata, basi truncata, niargiiiibus iiitegeriimis, iiervis brevis- 
simis obsoletis ; celiulis perangustis elongatis, basilaribas dilatatis, 
subqiiadratis luteis ; theca oblonga, liorizontalis inclinata. 

Tasmania; Glen Eae, 1891, 21 r, Wei/moutL 

A rather larger plant than L tenenim { thjpnnm) Swartz, from 
the West Indies, the leaves rather wdder, long and slenderly 
acuminate. Colour bright glossy-green and straw-yellow. The 
opercula have vanished ; the peristome seems normal, 

Acrocladium tricliocladium, n. sp. — Eami laxe caspitosi 
laxe inordinate piiinati, elongati, tenuissime attenuati. Folia dis- 
tichacea lateraliter compressa, late-oblonga, aciimiiie brevi siib- 
recurvo terminata, marginibiis integerrimis, nervis biiiisbrevissimis, 
celiulis aiigiistissimis elongatis, ad bcisin brevioribus latioribus. 

Forming part of the outside of a bird’s-iiest received from 
Australia by Mr, Hardy, of Owen’s College, Manchester. Other 
mosses w^oveii with it w’ere Neckem aurescens and Cliinaciuut sulcatum. 

Eesembiing A. politiim [Hypnum] Hook. & Wils, in the foliage, 
but with a very distinct aspect from the long slender branches, 
tapering to a length of three or four inches, giving the plant much 
the appearance of the Eurhijnchimn trkhocladon Dozy & Mlk. 
BryoL Jamn.j though very different in structure and essential 
characters. The foliage is rather less glassy than in A. politum. 
Of fruit there is no appearance. 

Hypnum devexum, n.sp. — Caulis aseendens, pinnatim ramo- 
sus ramulis acuminatis acutis ; folia caulina erecto-patentia, coii- 
cava, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, superne acute serrata ; folia 
ramea brevior, obtuse-acuminata ; nervis brevibus obscuris vel 
obsoletis ; celliilm angust® ad angulos basilaxes dilatatse, inflatm, 
iutefe, incrassatfe; capsula in pedunculo elongate, rubro, Iffivi, 
ovato-oblonga, forte arcuata, sub ore constricta, bruniiea ; operciiluni 
pallidior, couieum, aciitum. 

Blue Mountains, Australia, Mr. F. Fioper. 

General aspect not unlike that of hotheciuin myuriim, ox of 
Hypniiffi stokmifernm Hook. Musci Fxotici^ but smaller. Quite 
distinct from all that group in the nerveless leaves, and apparently 
allied nearly to if. tmiytrkhim. 


OF Fmtb 330 . — Homalia densa. Fig. 1, plant, natoxal sizfe. 
2, 2,' leaves of stem or main axis. 3, 3, 3, leaves of branches. 4, apex ol leaf, 
base of same, to 3 I 10 W ar eolation. 
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WALTER HOOD PITCH. 

The death of Mr. W. H. Pitch, which was briefly mentioned in 
this Journal for January, has removed from among us one who, 
altlioiigh not a botanist in the strict sense of the word, was so long 
and intimately associated with botanical literature that some record 
of his work may be expected in these pages. 

W alter Hood Pitch was born in Glasgow on the 28th of Pehruary , 
1817. The family not long after removed to Leeds, where his 
father became book-keeper to a large firm of flax merchants ; but 
they returned to Glasgow when Walter was about eight years old. 
Somewhat later, his taste for drawing having developed, he was set 
to work at drawing patterns for calicoes, muslins, &c. He employed 



his evening leisure in glueing down plants for Dr. (afterwards Sir 
‘William) Hooker, who lent him a book of outline plates, and was 
so pleased with his copies that he secured his services by paying 
back his apprentice -fee to the master of the print works where he 
was engaged. From this time the career of Fitch as a botanical 
artist may be said to date. 

Under so competent an instructor, and in a position so suited 
to his tastes, young Fitch made rapid progress. His name first 
appears in the Botanical Magazine, in connection with which much 
of his best work was done, in October, 1834, on plate 3558 {Mimtilm 
mseiis). In 1836, Sir William Hooker began the Icoms Plmtanim, 
and, although Fitch’s name does not appear upon them, we believe 
that he was responsible for the plates. When Sir William went to 
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Kew in 1841, Fitcli went with him, and there spent the reiiiaiiider 
of his life : the two were associated in many midertakings. The 
list of publications which Fitch illustrated during the succeeding 
forty years would be a long one — too long, indeed, for insertion 
here ; and it is only possible to glance at a few of them. 

Fitch was a lithographer as well as an artist, and Ms published 
plates therefore have not, as is sometimes the case, failed to repre- 
sent the meaning of the draughtsman. Among his earlier work 
may be named the plates of the Genera Filicuvi (1842) taken from 
Francis Bauer’s beautiful di*awiugs ; of these Sir William says in 
the preface : “ [they] have been all executed under my own eye, in 
zincography, by a young artist, Waiter Fitch, with a delicacy and 
accuracy which I trust will not discredit the hgiires from which 
they were taken.” Of his larger work, good examples may be 
found in Sir William Hooker’s Victoria regia (1851) and Dr. (now 
Sir) J. D. Hooker’s llimtnitions of Himalagan FianU (1855) ; in the 
preface to the latter, Sir Joseph speaks of the unrivalled skill in 
seizing the natural characters of plants” of this “incomparable 
botanical artist,” thus showing the very high estimate which had 
been formed of FitclTs work. His most recent folio plates are those 
to Mr. Elwes’s Monograph of LUiiun (1880), on the title-page of 
which Fitch’s name stands as illustrator. The New Zealand, 
Antarctic, and Tasmanian Floras of Sir Joseph Hooker, the Tram- 
actions and Journal of the Linnean Society (the former including 
such important works as Welwitsch’s Sertuni Aiu/olense, the Botany 
of the Speke and Grant Expedition, Bentham’s monographs of 
Mimosa and Cassia j and Triana’s Melastomacem — the plates of which 
Fitch once told us had given him more trouble than anything he 
had ever undertaken), the Botany of the Biologia Centrali-Amencana^ 
the Botany of the ‘ Herald^ and Flora Vitiemis — these are only some 
of the more important of the works illustrated by Fitch. 

Many gardening and horticultural journals were from time to 
time illustrated by Fitch, and examples of his work will be found 
in our own earlier volumes. He prepared the very charming figures 
for the illustrated edition of Bentham’s tiandbooh, and the Illus- 
trations of the Natural Orders issued by the Science and Art 
Department in 1874. From time to time he contributed large 
groups of roses, lilies, and the like to the Gardeners' Chronicle, as 
well as woodcuts of British plants in their natural habitats — the 
least satisfactory examples of his work. In the Chronicle, too, he 
published in 1869 an admirable series of lessons on “ Botanical 
Drawing ” — so far as we know, his only contribution to literature. 
It has long been a matter of wonder to us that these lessons 
have never been reprinted, and we mention the fact in the hope 
that they may yet be brought out in an accessible form. 

The long connection of Fitch with two of the works already men- 
tioned — the Botanical Magazine and the leones Flantarmn — came to 
an end in 1877* In 1869, Sir Joseph Hooker had dedicated a volume 
of the former to him, as “ the accomplished artist and lithographer 
of upwards of 2500 plates already published of the Botanical 
Magazine/' and it seemed likely that the number 'would be 
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indefinitely augmented. But a regrettable difference arose between 
Fitcli and liis emplojerSy wiiicli resulted in the withdrawal of the 
former from his connection with the Kew serials. Into the merits 
of the dispute we have neither wish nor occasion to enter ; letters 
from Pitch now before us show that he considered himself seriously 
aggrieved, and with some appearance of reason ; and the botanical 
and horticultural public were certainly losers by the event. 

From this time Fitch's health began to fail, and although his 
work became less frequent, in 1880 a Government pension of £100 
was awarded him. The remainder of his days were spent with 
his family at Kew, one of whom, Mr. F. W. Fitch, carries on his 
father's work as a lithographer, in which connection his ne 2 >hew, 
Mr. J. N. Fitch, is also well known. He died, after a long and 
trying illness, on Jan. 14tli, and was buried at Kew. His name 
was commemorated in 1845 in Fitchia Hook, f., a handsome genus 
of Campositm. He became F.L.S. in 1857. 

The value of Fitch’s work appears to us to consist in that skill 
in “seizing the natural characters of plants” to which Sir Joseph 
Hooker referred more than forty years ago. He had also a keen 
sense of form, and the arrangement of the leaves in most of his 
plates would be in itself a lesson to a young botanical artist : his 
colour appears to us less satisfactory. He himself thought that his 
gifts lay rather in the direction of landscape, in which few were 
found to agree with him ; and to this, as well as to ilie production 
of coloured sketches of a mildly humorous kind, he devoted some 
time. The originals of the drawings of the Botajucal Mmjazim are 
in the Kew Herbarium. 

For the use of the accompanying portrait, which appeared in 
the Gardeners' Magazine^ we ai’e indebted to Messrs. W. H. Colling- 
ridge k Son, 


OBSEEYATIONS GN, ■ EBITISH MAEINE ALGiE. 

By R. J. Har^tey Gibsok, M.A., P.L.S. 

Ik the Anmlr.qf Botamg dated November, 1891, Messrs. Holmes 
and Batters add an appendix to their ‘Revised List of British 
Marine Alg^,’ in which they give a list, of desiderata which will be 
mseM to those who, like myself have opportunities of observing 
seaweeds at different seasons of the year. The following notes, 
though disconnected, may be of interest to algologists as illustrating 
points wdiich have hitherto escaped notice, or have been insufficiently 
attended ta in the morphology and physiology of Marine Algse. 

I. ANTHERiruA OF POLYSIPHONIA ELONOELLA HaiW.. 

The antheridia of this fairly common species have, according to 
Holmes and Batters, not hitherto been seen. Material which I 
collected in August of last year at Connei Ferry, near Oban, N.B., 
I found to bear antheridia. These appear to be of the type cbarac^ 
teristic of the genus. They are elongated ovoid bodies arising 
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irregularly from tbe terminal joints of the finer brandies. They 
are borne on bicelliilar pedicels, and are accompanied by a branched 
hair which arises from the distal cell of the pedicel. 

II. — Escape and Conjugation of Zoogametes in Enteeomorpha 
coMPEESSA Grev. 

Whilst examining some fresh material of E. compressa for the 
smaller green aig^e often entangled with it, I noticed that one of 
the plants was giving origin to zoogametes. I spent some hours in 
■watching the whole process from the origin of the gametes to 
conjugation. Although conjugation of zoogametes lias been observed 
in the ChlorophjcecB by Arescboiig, Derbes and Sober, Thiiret and 
Bornet, Eeinke, and others, the following notes may be of some 
value as being continuous observations on the zoogainetes found in 
one cell. In the specimen I watched, the actual escape of each of 
the gametes took from five to fifteen minutes, and the gametes 
escaped singly. The sw^^arming lasted about two hours, wdiilst 
actual conjugation appeared to require certainly over one hour. 
I was unable to ivatch the further history of the gametes owing to 
the lack of daylight. The first stage in the formation of gametes 
is the aggregation of the chloropliyllaceous contents to one side 
Uateral wall) of the cell. Later the contents take up a central 
position, and have the chlorophyll condensed in the middle, and 
surrounded by a colourless layer of protoplasm. Division then 
occurs into eight rounded masses, the young zoogametes. Absorption 
of the outer end wall of the mother cell ( sporangium) then takes 
place, though this does not happen for some time after division is 
complete. It would be interesting to know what causes this 
absorption, and I hope in a future note to refer again to the 
question. The gametes escape one at a time through the aperture 
whose diameter is less than that of the gamete, for the latter can 
be readily seen to be constricted by the edges of the aperture. The 
green end of the gamete in ail cases is first extruded, and a curious 
wriggling motion then ensues, lasting from five to fifteen minutes, 
until at length the gamete frees itself and escapes. The gametes 
at once assume a pear-shaped form, with a colourless pointed a,pex, 
near which are inserted two long and delicate cilia. The pointed 
end is the anterior one in all subsequent movements. After 
swarming for from one to two hours, some of the gametes approach 
each other in pairs. The approximation of two gametes I found 
did not by any means entail their subsequent conjugation. In 
many cases I watched tw^o gametes from the same cell circle round 
each other at great speed, and then dash off to renew the proceas 
■with other gametes ' from other cells. When fusion actually , did; 
take , place, the pointed ends coalesced first and then the bodieai' 
and 'finally 'the cilia were drawn in. I also selected a favourable 
specimen which showed signs of gamete formation, and placed it in 
a glass tube filled with fresh sea- water. One half of tbe tube 
I covered with black paper ; ,the other half was left bare. Talcing 
care to keep the water constantly fresh, and approximately of the 
same density, I found that after three days the fronds ’which lay in 
the exposed part of the tube had formed zoogametes which -were 
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swarming in tlie water, wliilst the cells of those fronds which were 
protected from sunlight by the black paper were still in the undivided 
condition, I tried experiments with coloured papers of various 
tints, but refrain from publishing the results of these experiments 
until I have had, during the coming summer, an opportunity of 
working out the subject more systematically, 

III. — Development op Spoees of British Marine Species op 
Chaktransia. 

Whilst examining some CaUithmmiem collected in Plymouth Bay 
ill the autumn of 1889, by my friend Prof. Johnson, of Dublin, I came 
across several plants of Cemmiiim mhriim covered with Chantransia 
voriimMfem Tiiiir. On the same host plants I observed a large 
Biiiiiber of small creeping plants which, owing to the fact that the 
material was quite colourless (having been preserved in strong spirit), 

I at first took for a species allied to Acrochmte repent Pringsh. On 
sending a specimen to Mr. E. A. L. Batters, he, however, at once 
diagnosed the plant as young stages of Chmitransm eorymhifera, and 
suggested that I should compare the young stages of this form with 
other species of the genus. (I may remark in passing that the adult 
filaments bore cystocarpia, which, Mr. Batters informs me, have only 
once before been seen in Britain, m., by himself at Sidmouih.) 

The British species of Chantransia are, according to Holmes and 
Batters, five in number, viz., C. Daviesii, 6\ corymbifera, C. virgatufa, 
U. smmdiita, and (h hmiriam, I have examined the young stages 
of all of these, and made the following notes on them. The mono- 
spore in all, save C. eorymhifera , forms, by division, a disc as a 
preliminary to the formation of erect fronds, wdiilst in C. mrymhifem 
the spore at once gives rise to creeping filaments, each terminated 
by a long colourless trichome. Trichomata, so far as I can make 
out, do not seem to be formed in the other species until a later 
|>eriod. Waiving the question ©f the specific distinctness of C. 
rirgatuIapV. Ikirmii, and 0. hmirians (and I find it very difficult to 
separate these from one another in certain stages of growth), it may 
be noted that 0. firgatula and C\ hm-mimm .agree in forming from the 
spore,, a disccdd expansion,' one layer thick, almost .all save the 
'int%iiial vo4ls,, of which arise the .erect branched filaments. €L 
immiata ako^ immB a disc by division of the spore, but the disc is 
more exlensive, and relatively few erect filaments are at first 
formed. €* Dariesu, on the other hand, has a more massive disc, 
two or even three cells thick, and erect filaments arise from nearly 
all the cells. These _four species then seem to form a series, so' far 
at least as their yo.ung stages are concerned, C. virgatula and 
(\ hLrmimmhmmg the simplest type of disc, C. Daviesu t he 
complex and massive, with €. seeundata as an intermediate'^typ^ 
i\ emijmMfifm, on the other hand, does not form a disc; the spores 
give,, rise to creeping filaments, which branch and ffinaliy curve 
nfWixds, each terminated by a colourless trichome, absent from; 
young fitanienls of other species. 

, , (T® y o^utienei.) 

Mtirmy ^ Bartoi^ in tiotim. X4im. Boe. (BoL), vob xxviii. p. 212, footiia. ■, ' 
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ADDITIONS TO THE WILTS FLORA, 1891. 

By the Ret. T. A. Peeston. 

The following have come to my knowledge during the past year* 
Some others, noticed, but not mentioned previously, are added, as 
being new to Wilts North or Wilts South. All localities not 
otherwise specified are on the authority of E. J. Tatum, Esq. 

Hyperlcmn hircmum L. 8. South Newton, Hussey, — ^Omlis 
corymhosa DC. 1, Plentifully naturalised in Dilton Marsh, and 
in Chalcot Park, close by, A. C, Smith, — Faihiis siiberectus Anders. 
11. Stoiirton Woods, near the Convent, Mtaray, — R, Drejeri G. 
Jensen. 8. Southley Wood (fide Focke), — it. Lindleianiis Lees. 
5. Redlynch, Rogers; Grimstead. 9. Compton. 10. Downton, 
Rogers ; Alderbury (new to Wilts South). — R, rhamntfoliiis 
W. & N. 2. Langley Fitzurse, Clarke, 5. Redlynch, Rogers; 
Grimstead and AYliiteparish. 10. Downton, Rogers; Alderbury. 
11. Sedgehiil (new to Wilts South). — R. pubescejis W. & N. 
5. Redlynch (new to Wilts South). — R, villicauUs Koehl. 5. Red- 
lynch (neAY to Wilts South). — R, Maassii Focke. 8. Southley 
Wood, Clarke d Tatum. 9. Compton (new to Wilts South). — E, 
echiiiatus LindL 1. Dilton Marsh, Clarke d Tatum, 2. Bowood 
and Chippenham, Clarke ; Midford, Rogers. 3. Liddiard Millicent, 
Clarke. 5. Clarendon. 7. Alton Barnes, F. Rogers. 9. Din ton 
and Southley Wood. 10. Race Plain. 11. East Kiioyle (new to 
Wilts South). — E. Eadiila Weihe. 2. Near Kingsdown, Clarke. 
5. Redlynch, Rogers; Plaitford. 6. Wilbury. 9. Hiirdcott. 10. 
Downton, Rogers; Alderbury (new to Wilts South). — R, Koehleri 
Weihe. 5. Grimstead and Whiteparish. 11. East Knoyde (new 
to Wilts South). — Var. pallidus Bab. 2, Gbippeiiham, Rogers. 
11. Sedgehiil (neAV to Wilts South). — R. diversi/oliiis LindL 2. 
Chippenham, Clarke; Corsham, Langley Fitzurse and Box, Rogers. 

5. Redlynch. 6. Wilbury. 7. Durnford. 9. Semley (common), 
Rogers. 10. Downton, Roz/m ; Harnham. 11. East Knoyle (new 
to Wilts South). — Fragaria elatior Ehrh. 5. Farley, B. Parsons. 
— Rosa canina var. tomentella Leman. 2. Corsham and Ditteridge, 
Rogers ; near Chippenham, Clarke. 4. Marlborough, F. Rogers. 

6. Allington. 7. Alton Barnes, F. Rogers (new to Wilts South). 

— Fynis Mains var, 7mUs Wallr. 5. Haraptworth. 7. Old Sariim 
(new to Wilts South). — Paiiiassia pahistris L. 2, Dauntsey, Hussey. 
— Callitfiche ohtusangula Le Gall. 2. Calstone, F. Rogers. 7. Strat- 
ford. 8. Heytesbury. 10. Harnham and Alderbury. 11. Sedge- 
hiil (new to Wilts South). — Canmi Cana L. 4. Poulton, near 
Marlborough, '(new to Wilts North); a very 'luxuriant;:'' 

specimen, probably only a casual. — Caucalis Daucoides L. 7. SaliS- 
bury, H, Wheeler [new to Wilts South). 

Cai'dims pyenocephalus Jacq. 6. Petersfinger. 7. St. Ann’s 
Hill, R, Hoirard (new to Wilts South). — Cnieus tiiherosus Hoffm. 
11, Mere Down, GalpiUj 1889 (fi'de Murray), ' — 'tH- 
dentaUim Fr. 1. Longleat, Clarke (6 Tatum. 5, Redlynch, Rogers ; 
Grimstead. 10, Alderbury (new to Wilts North).— europ(ea 
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var. nefrens, 2» GlyiFe Pjparcl, E, H, Goddard, — Melanipyrinn 
prateme var. latifoliuyn Sjine. 5. Kedlyiacli (new to Wilts South). — 
Mentha hirsuta wax. h Trimmer. 5. GrimsteacL — ill. arvensis var. 
prmo.i' Sole, 5, WMteparish. — Thymus Vhammlnjs Fr. 2. Gal- 
stone and Midford, Royers; Kingsdown and Box, Clarke. 4. 
SaTernake, Royers, 6. Wilbury and Ford. 7. Old Sariim. 8. 
Groveley Wood. 10. Aklerbiiry and Odstock. 11. Mere Down, 
Murray (new to Wilts South). 

Chenopodimn pohjspermum L. 5. Hamptwortb. G. Clarendon 
(new to Wilts Soiitii), — Atriplex hastata L. 1. W^estbiiiy. 2. 
Gorsliam, Royers. 5. Eedlynclr. 9. Seinley, Rogers (new to Wilts 
Soiitli ), — Riimex siinguiueus L. 5. Hamptwortii and Wliiteparisli. 
10. Aiderbiiry (new to Wilts South) . — SalLv cinerea L., androgynous 
form. Grimstead.— S’, reyens var. parvi/idUi Siii. o. Grimstead. 

Jtmcus supimis Moench. 1. Lougleat (new to Wilts North). 
— Seirpus setaceus L. • 5. Hamptwortb. 10. Alderbury (new to 
Wilts Soutii). — Carex binervis Sm. 1. Longleat, Clarke S Tatum. 
5. Grimstead, Hamptwortb, Landford. — Arena sativa L., awiikss 
var. (fide Baker), 6. Allington. — Bromus muUls var. interriipta 
Haeckel. 6. Alliiigtoii. 


EPILOBIUM DUB!. El: A BEJOINDER. 

Bt THE Bet. E. S. Mabsh.ill, M.A., F.L.S. 

Mr, Clmke's reply (pp. 78-81) to tny previous remarks seams 
to cleiiiand some comment from me. My chief object in approacliiug 
this subject was to try and prevent a common enoiigb state of onr 
RL wimtanum from masquerading in the guise of the Continental 
K, Diirmi, wliich I again very decidedly affirm to be a distinct, 
though certainly an allied, plant. 

The stolons of E. Diirim are, I repeat, if not precisely identical 
with those of ahineMinm (perhaps a slight exaggeration), at any 
rate much nearer to it than to any state of Hiuimnum . ' The 
reseinMance to Duriri in the ^\fonm minor aprirtC' of the last- 
named species is merely superficial, and at once disappears under 
culture in an ordinary garden -border; whereas, in the true K\ 
Ilicrhei, the character chiefiy relied on is a permaiieiit one. 

I did not state that the intloresctmce of Ditriai was simple, but 
the Mem; thereby intsoding the leaf-bearing part of the plant, 
bettveeii the rootstock and the panicle. The word is so used by 
Hansskiieclit, and I believe also by many other authors. The 
paiiiele, moreover, bears but one basal branch, in Barbey’s figure ; 
but I agree that this point is a minor one. 

Everybody is, of course, at liberty to form bis own conception 
; of wffiat a species” should mean. Some will reduce K. Duriai, 
fidlliiiim, kyperieiftdiunp and hfueeolalum to varieties under E. 
mimtiinum. I am of a diffierent opinion, as all of them have 
marked slnictiiral and physiological characters of tiieir own, stand 
yihe test of prolonged cultivation, aud come true from seed. AEo, 
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quite apart from my own strong belief that E, Ihmmi is entitled to 
specific rank, it seems to me far safer to follow Gay, Barbey, and 
others who have seen and studied the growing plant of the Pyrenees, 
rather than any * botanist, however distinguished, who bases his 
opinion of it on herhariian study. Personally, I am almost as 
sceptical about the existence of fenmnent varieties in this genus as 
Mr. Clarke is about the occurrence of hybrids. 

Has Mr. Clarke read those parts of Haiisskneclit’s book which 
are written in German? If so, I wonder at his questioning its 
great ability and general accuracy, at any rate so far as the 
European part is concerned. There are some errors; but w^hat 
monographer ever managed to avoid them altogether ? The more 
I have studied our English forms, the more I have been struck 
by Haussknecht’s masterly grasp and acumen. 

With regard to the hybrid question, I must demur to Mr, 
Clarke’s description of the plan of diagnosis followed, which is 
caricature, pure and simple. 

In some genera, hybrids are, I fully believe, rare or non- 
existent ; in some, e. g. Salix and Epilohlum, I have no more doubt 
about their frequency than about the fact that two and two make 
four. In conversation with myself, Mr. Clarke has admitted that 
they occur between the willows ; why, with no better reasons than 
those adduced, is he so positive that there is no such thing, among 
the willow-herbs ? In point of fact, both cases rest on the same 
kind of proof. What Wichura did with Sallx, Focke has done (on 
a smaller scale) with Epilabiuui ; L e., lie has produced hybrids, 
similar to alleged natural hybrids, by artificial cross-fertilisation. 

I by no means take it for granted that all seemingly inter- 
mediate plants are bastards. These may be known by their total 
(or almost total) sterility ; I understand, also, that their pollen is 
mostly abortive, but have not proved this by microscopical experi- 
ments. I have, however, cultivated several of these intermediates 
for two or three seasons in succession ; among others, ianceolatiiMi 
X ohsGiirum, bmceolatuni X montanum, ohscurwn X p rn:ifl)runi, and 
parviflorum X romim. They have thoroughly retained thair peculiar 
characters, and none of them, so far as I have noticed, has ever 
produced perfect seeds'; whereas the parent species fruit freely, and 
seedlings spring up all over the place. In 1890, I collected, on or 
near Ben More of Assynt, plants which Haussknecht agreed with 
me in learning (tlmiejulimi x anagallUli/oUiun, {dBinefolmm x pal mtre^ 
and aiiagtdUdi/oUum x oimunm ; in each case, associated with the 
species in question. Specimens of ait three were sent home to 
grow, and I watched their development from time to time during 
the following • aiitumn, , spring, and summer. In every 'case the 
stolon-qha^acters ' were about intermediate between those,, of the 
parents'; and,, although the facies was considerably modified by 
'the changed conditions of growth, their origin ,was ,' even ' more 
markedly evident than before. They all rema'ined,, perfectly barren; 
whereas E, aismefolinm^ E, anagallidifollitm^ md: E^jkilusi, re, gro.wii. 
near Ihem for purposes of comparison., piwluced ■ ^^ormal capsules'' 
and (apparently) normal seeds. 
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I could furnisli furfclier particulars, but ha^e said enoitgli ia 
stow that the subject merits respectful treatment, and not con^ 
temptuous negation, unsupported by evidential facts. “ Sic volo^ 
$ic jiibeo,"' whatever else may be said for it, is quit*e out of place in 
scientific enquiries ; and analogy is not proof* Mr. Clarke’s 
interesting statement about the Andover forms of Corylus does 
not seem to call for any observations of mine. 


AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BRITISH RUBL 
By the Rev. W. Moyle Eooers, F.L.S. 

This is no more than it professes to be, an essay at a very 
diiScult task, and I shall be content if it prepares the way for 
something better. My object is to confine myself, as far as 
possible, to such characters as are either essential or seem 
especially helpful for the determination of oor species. For full 
descriptions in most cases the student is refeiTed to those given 
by Prof. Babington in his British Eubi, his }]tinn(d of British 
Botany^ and his supplementary “Notes” contributed to this 
Jouriml (1886, pp. 216, &c., 225, &c. ; and 1887, pp. 20, &c., 
827, &c.) ; and to Dr. Poeke’s Synopsis Ruhonim Gennanim, and his 
papers in this Journal (1890, pp. 97, &c., 129, &c., and 165, 166). 

In the few instances where no help is to be derived from these 
sources, other references will generally be given, in addition t.o 
fuller details than usual in the “key.” As will be readily seen on 
comparison, I am under great obligations to Prof. Babington’s 
and Dr. Focke’s works quoted above, and especially to the brief 
analytical tables in Dr. Focke’s Synopsis. 

By prickles” and “leaves,” those of the barren stem are 
meant in every case where it is not otherwise expressly stated. To 
economise space I have adopted the same abbreviations as occur in 
Prof. Bahington’s Manual, but have not thought it prudent to use 
any O'thers. 

It may not be out of place if I add here that as the preparation 
of this “key” was undertaken at the urgent request of a diligent 
student of brambles, so the utmost I hope for it is that it may 
prove a preliminary help to students, furnishing some of them with 
an easier entrance ioto the path of study. In such a genus as 
Iluhiis, at all events, there is no “shortcut” to real knowledge, 
nor any possibility of acquiring it mainly through the labours of 
another. 

Section I. Fbutescentes.— Stem shrubby. Stipules attached 
to'.the petiole. FL panicled or racemose. Receptacle eoiiicah ^ 

Subseclion I. Id.ei. — Stems suberect, never rooting at end ; 
biennial. Mlpe fridt $€p(mitmj frmii its receptmk. L. often; pinnate! 
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1. E. IjyMvs L. — St. erect, nodding at the top, round, priiinose. 
Ericldes setaceous, straight. L. 5-pinnate or ternate, or rarely 
7-pmnate. Term. It. long-stalked. Wood-borders and thickets. 

b. Leesii (Bab.). — L, ternate. Lts. all roundly ovate, subsessile, 
imbricate. Pan, L mostly simple, cordate, slightly S-lobed, very 
coarsely crenate -serrate. 

e. EOTUNDiEOLius Bab, — L. like those of var. b., but term. It, 
long-stalked. L. of fl. -shoots similar, but upper ones simple.''' 

1 have not seen this var. 

Subsection II. Feuticosi, — S tems seldom suberect, often rooting 
at end ; biennial or subperennial. Ripe fruit not separatmg from its 
receptacle, L. never strictly pinnate ; but digitate, pedate, ternate, 
or rarely septenate-pinnate. 

Group 1. SuBERECTi. — Stems usually suberect and (except in 
nitidiis and affinis) very rarely rooting in autumn, glabrous or very 
slightly hairy. No stalked glands. Prickles equal or very nearly 
so. Sep. white -felted within, externally greenish, with white 
margin. 

A. Prickles subulate or conical. L. frequently 7-nate. Spe. 
patent. Fr. dark red. 

2. R, pissus LindL — St. bluntly angular above, round below, 
bright red in exposure, usually short. Prickles many, not confined 
to angles, all subulate, with very small slightly dilated base. L. 
rather thick and plicate (except in deep shade), much divided,. often 
with broadly triangular-pointed term. it. Bas. Its. sessile. Pan* 
very small. • Stam. about equalling styles. St. (when its suberect 
habit is not taken into account) somewhat resembling that of R, 
cmsms. Thickets, especially in the North and in hilly districts. 

3. E. suBERECTUs Anders. — St. often acutely angled and sulcafce 
above, tall. Prickles few (or none), confined to the angles, shorter 
than in R,fl.ssus, conical, with rather long compressed base. L. 
plane, thin, large, often 7-nate. Term. It. cordate -ovate, gradually 
acuminate. Bas, Its. suhsessile. Pan. and fl, variable in size. 
Stam. exceeding styles. Damp thickets. 

B. Prickles compressed, usually with large dilated compressed 
base. L. very rarely 7-nate (except in ammobms and affinis). Sep. 
patent or refiexed. Fr. black. 

a. Sep. patent in fruit (usually). 

(1) Stam. falling short of styles. 

4. R, PLioATus W. & N. — Prickles strongly falcate or defle^ed, 

with large bases. Adult 1. plicate, with coarse double and some- 
:timeSvW teeth, green and hairy on both sides. , Term. It.' 

broadly ovate-cordate, and more or less acuminate. Ras. Us. mb- 
sessile in stimmer (except in wet places). Stipules linear. Pan. 
typically racemose, nearly unarmed, or with prickles like those on 
the stem. Pet. usually large, obovate. Stam. 'nearly'' equalling 
styles, Sep. unarmed, dark green externally, with long points.' 
Very variable. ■ 
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1). ttF:3iisTEM«>x fP. J. MiielL). — Adult L hardly plicate, irre- 
giilai’lj dentate, paler and iiairiel* than in plicatiL^, Lts, ova!, with 
hmxi aemainate p>duU; ba^^. shortly petiolech Stipules filiform, 
ciiiate. Stain, variable in length, but usually falling considerably 
short of the greenish styles. Pet, oval, white. Sep. partly clasping 
fruit. Heaths and commons. 

1 2) Stam. e,T€eei!mg sti/les. Bas. Its. already in summer briefly 
bat distiriclly petiuled. 

5. R. xiriDUs W. & N. — Prickles nearly straight, much com- 
pressed, with small bases. Adult 1. plane, irregularly serrate- 
dentate, bright green and shining above. Lts. narrower than in 
ijfivatH-s: terrn. oval or elliptic, acute; Im. diHtmctIfj stalked. 
Stipules very .narrow. Pet. oval. Cal. sometimes armed. When 
quite typical (as I have seen it in Surrey and Hants, and from 
N. Wales), the pan. is rather broad, with many nearly patent 
branches, crowded uniform. strongly hooked prickles, quite green 
sei’>. and rather small bright pink pet. (the R, luvnidosus Lefr. & 
MiielL having wdiite ones) ; but this species is quite as variable as 
pUmtm, tlioiigli usually readily distinguishable from it by the leaf- 
characters and the long stamens. 

b. ? LN’TEGBiBASis (P. J, MuelL). — Prickles declining or deflexed, 
from oblong bases. L. opaque above, paler beneath. Lts. acumi- 
nate or cuspidate-acuminate, often obovate, with sliallow^er teeth, 
and rather narrow entire or subcordate base. Pan. narrower, and 
nmeh less stromdi/ armed, with shorter declmiiig or mixed prickles. 
Pet, pale pink, longer and narrower than in the type. Sep. 
greyish. Most of our British nlthlus comes best under this var,, 
which occasionally recalls some forms of the aggregate, /?. nemorails ■ 
P. J. MiielL [It iwibrosus Aucfc- Angl.'j. In S.W. Surrey its place 
is taken by what seems an allied but much stronger form with very 
large fl., which grows abundantly on the same heaths and commons 
as the typical plant, 

6. E. opACus Focke; — Prickles much compressed, declining, 

with' long slender point. L. large, greyish, and felted beneath 
when young. Term. it. cordate-ovate, very gradually tapering to a 
point. Pan. rather narrow, racemose above, with term. fl. nearly 
sessile, quite unarmed or with a few weak declining prickles. Like 
Jt nitidus in its long stam. and stalked bas. Its., but recalling 
E. plimtus in its pan., md R ajmm in its term, it. and prickles'! 
In Foeke’s It G. it follows pUvatm, as being perhaps of hybrid 
origin ip R {{[flnh x pikatus?''). Heaths and commons (Derb., 
and several eoimties in the South). ' 

b. Sep. reflexed in ftniit, Stam. exceeding styles. 

7. E* AnnoBius Focke. — Hear R* plicntiis, but with smaller 
prickles, larger L not unfrequently 7-nate, and broader Its. plicate 
only when young and then usually grey beneath, larger fl., stam. 
slightly exceeding styles, and sep. reflexed in fruit. Believed to 
occur in Scotland. I have not seen it. 

' 8. E. suLCATUs Test. — St. sulcate throughout. PricHes few 
strong, with large bases. L. all S-nate. Bas. Its. stalked. Pan! 
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large in all its parts. Near E, affi7iis onlj in its reflexed sep, and 
Ijlack fruity its nearest ally being E. suheractuH, from ■which it is 
readily distil igaislied by the characters given above. Woods (Dev . 5 
Dors., He^reh, Perth). 

9. R. AfFiNis W. & N. — St. tali and remarkably siibereet at 

first, tliQiigli often rooting in the autumn, bluntly angular, glabrous. 
Prickles many, usually very long and narrow, straight or slightly 
declining (on pan. as well as on st.). L, mther narrow, occasion- 
ally 7-nate. Lts. w^avy at edge, often imbricate and (especiaiij 
when yoimg) white-felted beneath ; term, cordate-ovate, tapering 
almost from its base to the very acuminate p.dnt ; bas. shortly 
stalked. Pan. compound, often leafy, and with somewhat cymose 
brandies. X very marked and apparently widely distributed plant, 
especially in the South. The usual Dev. and E. Cornw. form 
(which I li^ve not seen elsewhere) is lower growing, and has 
small ex l>rD£^der L, with Its. more nearly equal to each other in size, 
and the term, one oval or elliptic. Bloxam’s seems quite 

iiidistiiigiiisliable from E. villicaulE Koehl. I do not understand 
wars. b. arid c. of LomL Cat,, ed. 8. Heaths and moors. 

10. R. Capjensis Eip. & Genev, — Yery near to E. affinis, of 
which it may prove only a var. ; but it has much larger and broader 
L, more constantly white- or grey-felted beneath (especially in pan.), 
with large oompound lobate- serrate teeth remarkably directed 
forwards, elliptic or broadly obovate term. It., large leafy compound 
pan., and grey -felted sep. Abundant at Lynton and in two or 
three places near Holsworthy, Dev. Mr. J. W. White has sent me 
specimens of what I think may be the same from Somerset. 
Heaths, pea^y places, and road-sides. 

It. nit! ills, FL affinis, and E, Carimds, rightly placed, as I 
believe, among SiiherecH, certainly make some approach towards 
the next grcap, Ekamni/oUL 

Group 2.. Ehamnifolii. — S t. high -arching, often rooting at the 
end ; gkibroiis, or with some scattered hairs (and then often 
becoming bald). Usually no stalked glands. Prickles usually 
confined to angles, and equal. L. 5-nate, or very rarely 7-nate. 
Sep. often white-margmed as in Group 1, but ahvays less con- 
spicuously so, because greyer and felted. In our plants the sep. 
are reflexed in fruit (except in carphiifoHus and prat us), and the 
stam. are longer than the styles (except in one form of villicatiUs)^ 
They may bo subdivided as follows : — 

I. Term, It. suborbicnlar, about twice as long as its petiolule, 
usually wliitish-felted beneath. 

Edtj it must'be remembered, is not to be expecibd on 
the plants growing in shade. , 

^ ' (12) Dunmoniensis, (18) (HsF) F iummim, (I4b) 

pulchetrimn. (25) argentatiis (as it occurs plentifully in Hereford- 
shire ; bat imially the term. It. is ovate or elliptic), 

IL Term. It. ovate, elliptic, obovate or rhomboid, about thrice 
as long as ifcs petioluie. 
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1. Green and liairj beneath, iisualiy paler than above, but 
apparen tly never felted : — ( 1 1 ) imbncatus, ( 20) fjmtm (glabresoei.it) . 
(21) leiicandrus. (22) hirtifolius (very soft). (26) ramostis (Midlands). 
(27) (hirescem (hard). (28) laii/olius. 

2. As a rule only softly hairy and pale beneath ^ but occasionally 
felted t — (17) etrrpmifoiiiis. (IS) rhombifoLuis, (19) vUlicaiilis (very 
rarely felted in English specimens). (28) Limlieiamis. 

8. As a rule distinctly felted beneath, though sometimes losing 
the felt late in the season, or under unfavourable conditions such 
as shade or smoky atmosphere : — (14 c) Lindehenju. (15) iuciirmtus. 
(16) / montanus, (24) eri/thriniis. (25) arfjentatus, (26) mmosus 
(Dev. & Corn'W.). 

The following notes may give some farther help in subdividing 
this large group : — 

A. Somewdiat, resembling Group 1 (SxjBEEEcri)* 

a. In habit, and in the nearly racemose pan., with patent fruit- 

sep. : — earpinifolhis, 

b. In the white-margined sep. : — Biimmnimds^ nemoralk, car- 

pinifolius^ rkomhifolius, grains, leiicandrus, and hirtifolms. 

c. In having occasional 7-nate 1 . : — nmioredis (frequently), and 

(rarely) carpini/olms, villicaulis, and leueandrus, 

B. Approaching some of the later groups in having stalked glands. 

a. .On bracts only : — hnontanus and rhombifoUus, 

b. On pan.-rachis and ped . : — Dumnoniensu (very short), puleher- 

rimus (in very variable quantity ; sometimes with aciciili 
intermixed on pan. and st.), viUkaidu (rarely), and ery- 
ihrinuB (especially var, argentem), 

11. E. iMBEiCATUS Hort. — St. arcuate-prostrate, remarkably 
branched ‘‘with many slender whip-like shoots,” angular, dull red, 
nearly glabrous. Brickies short, stout, declining. L, and its. conven\ 
L. 5-iiate, narrow, rather thin and wrinkled, green and hairy on 
both sides, opaque above, paler beneath. Lts> usually mbricate, 
cuspidate or cuspidate- acuminate, with double acute serrations; 
term, ronndisk-obumte cordate; has. exceptionally smalL Fan. long, 
ieqfy, uS'imlly rather narrow, with long distant remarkably ascending 
racemose branches, and upper L often grey- felted beneath. Sep. 
abruptly cuspidate. 

Near E. afilnis, but readily distinguished from it by the above 
characters. Widely distributed in S.W. England, and occurring as 
far east as Surrey. Eoadside hedges and wood borders. 

12, E. Dumnoxiensis Bab., Jouni. BoL 1890, pp. 338, 339. — 
St. arching, angular, furrowed, dark purple (on prickles and petioles 
also), iidth many short oisp hairs, which extend in plenty to the 
prickles. FncMes many, remarkably long anil slender, tdtk short 
'mnpnmd base, chiejly quite patent, yellomsh- tipped. L. 5-nate. Lts. 
flat, dark green and hairy above, white- or grey-felted beneath, 
somewhat irregularly or' doubly serrate; term, subrotund, with 
cuspidate or cuspidate-acuminate point, 'subcordate. Fan, narrow 
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cylindrical or stibp^TOmidal, witli ascending few-flowered brandies, 
some (often a good many) very shortly stalked glands on the hairy 
(not felted) radii s, and long slender prickles. Sep. broad-based, 
cuspidate, greyish, with very narrow white margins. Pet , large ^ 
obovate or broadly elliptic, milk~%cMte, Widely distributed. 

In its prickles recalling i?, affinis, but otherwise much nearer to 
Pi; rhamnifolins^ of which possibly it may be only a strongly marked 
var. In some of the Yorkshire dales occurs in plenty what seems 
a small var. of this, with Its, more finely toothed and wider apart 
(owing to the great length of their very prickly petioliiles), the term. 
It , more aenminate, and much fewer glands on the pan.-rachis. 

13. E. RHAMNiFOLius W. & N. — St. like that of i?. Biimmniensk, 
but almost or quite glabrous, comparatively bright red. Prickles 
much fewer, deelming, broacler-hased, with long points. L. 5-iiate. 
Lts, more finely toothed, dark green and slightly hairy ahore, white-felted 
beneath ; term, with remarkahhj long petiohile, varying greatly in shape, 
but usually narrower and less abruptly cuspidate than in R, Bum- 
noniensis and R. nemoralis. Pan. felted, sometimes with a few sessile 
or all but sessile glands near the rather dense narrow blunt top, 
with many strong declining or deflexed x^rickles. Sep. grey. Pet. 
roundish, rather large, white. 

This, the ordinary S. England form, differs somewhat from the 
typical B. rhamnifolius W. & N., as Dr. Eocke has pointed out in 
Joiirn, Bot, 1890, pp. 101, 102, and is near his var. stenoplos ; but 
the species, though seldom difficult to recognise, is variable with us. 
Hedges and wood-borders. 

14. E. NEMORALIS P. J. Muell. R; carpinifoHus Blox. — (In 
deference to Prof. Babington’s opinion, I adopt this name for the 
aggregate species which has long been known amongst us as R, 
umbrosm Arrh.) St. of a duller red than in R, rhamnifolim, usually 
somewhat hairy. L. mostly smaller, somewhat convex, 5-nate or 
(except in var. Lindebergii) rather freqtiently 7-nate, Lts. usually 
more shortly stalked, and so closer together, most frequently 
siihrotund- obovate- cuspidate and finely toothed, mtich hairier and of 
« duller green (or greyish green) above, green or felted beneath. Pan. 
usually laxer, longer and narrower, with falcate and declining 
prickles. Sep. greyish green, with narrow white margin. Pet. 
white or pink. Chiefly on commons and in other open sunny spots ; 
hut var. pulehmimus also thrives in moderately shady places. 

Dr. Focke has referred to the difficulty often experienced in 
distinguishing dried specimens of this from B. rlm^nnifolms. When 
fresh it wears a very different look, with its much duller colouring 
in st. and L, its smaller hairier and blunter Its., and (usually) its 
longer narrower pan*,; and stiffer habit. 

a. Lefv* (Joiim. Bot, 1890, p> 102). — .PricHes' 
equal, falcate or declining, from rather large bases, ■ Lts, didl grem 
above, rather velvety, or slightly felted beneath; term, -suhrotmd or 
broadly obovate-mispMate. Pan. usually compound,, with' .shmd^ 
ieeUnwg prickles, eglandular. Pet. , (or, fainMy,' pmkish|> ,pf 

moderate size, broa^dly obovate. One of the most abundant "and' 

' Journal of Botahy. — Vol. 30. (Abril, 1892,] i 
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most generally distributed beathland plants in S. England, E. 
Miienteri Marss. (St. '‘Silicate. L. green on both sides, and rather 
more coarsely serrate. Inflor. narrow') and R. Maadi Focke (St. 
quite glabrous, and sep. greener) seem hardly separable from it. 

b. E. pulchernnms Neum. E. polyanthemm Lindeb. {Joiirn. Bot, 
1890, pp. 131, 166). — Friekles more numerous, straight or slightly 
dedmiiui, much compressed, rather uneqiial mid scattered; occasionally 
with some aoiculi and stalked glands intermixed. L. and Its. as in 
E. dumosiis, but sometimes white-felted beneath. Pan, with stalked 
glands (especially on the bracts), and sometimes a few aciculi, 
besides the slender declining prickles. Pet, small, hriglit pink, 
hroadhj elUptie or roundish, with very short claw. Generally dis- 
tributed, and by no means confined to open places. A bramble 
not easy to place ; often (when not in flower) distinguished with 
difficulty from dunwsm, at other times almost as strongly armed as 
some of the Eaduls. 

c. E. Lindehergii P. J. MuelL — St, tall, arcuate-prostrate, acute- 
angled, pale. Prickles much as in dumosiis, L, all 5-nate, Lts, 
rather small, distant, uniform, acuminate and narrowing a good deed, 
though very gradually, from above the middle to the rounded or slightly 
eniarginate base, with formal simply* serrate outline ; gr&ipgreen above, 
grey- felted beneath, Pa7i, long, narrow, eglandiilar, imth mmiy strony 
falcate yellow prickles, and crowded short few-flowered branches, FI. 
^large and showy. Pet. always white, obovate, tapering gradually 
into long claw. Pil. white, far exceeding greenish styles. A constant 
and strongly marked form ; in the North (in hilly limestone dis- 
tricts, at all events) appearing fwith R. piilekerrimus) to take the 
place of both E. rhanmifolms and E. ? dumosus, 

15. R. INCURVATUS Bab. — St. arcuate -prostrate, angular and 
furrowed, dull red, rather hairy. Prickles many, strong, slightly 
declining from compressed triangular base. L. 5-nate. Lts. lohate- 
dmitate, very thick, remarkably concave from the upturned wavy edges, 
shining and subglabrous above, very softly greenisli-whitefelted 
bmmth ; term, broadly ovate (or obovate) acuminate cordate. ' Pa 7 i. 
hng, narrow, with many short corymbose brmiches, which as a rule are 
^ all (except the' lowest two or three) remarkably patent. Sep. 
coloured like the under' surface of the L, unth long acuminate points. 
Pet. (broadly obovate), stam. and styles all pink. A beautiful and 
well-marked bramble. Hilly slopes, thickets and heaths, especially 
in the west. 

(To be eontmuecl,') 


OH THE SPECIFIC BANE OF POTAMOGETON ZIZII. 

' , , i, . Br Alpbed Feybe. 

Botanists -who have made a critical study of Potanwqeton have 
dways greatly differed in their estimate of the natural relation P. 
Zim bears to the other species of the genus, and have variously 
assigned it as a subspecies to two such widely different species as 
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P» liieens and P. gramineus. The earlier winters seem, with a few 
exceptions, to have regarded it as a variety or subspecies of 
grammeiis ; while Pries, and those who followed him, described it as 
a variety of liieem ; and a few have, from its first discovery, accorded 
it Ml specific rank. These diverse views have led to much 
uncertainty in naming the more doubtful forms, and especially to 
a confusion of small states of hicens with true Zizii. This un- 
certainty is perhaps of little consequence in itself, but it has led 
to what I venture to think is a serious error — the arrangement of 
P. graniinem L. in the same natural group as P. lueens, or even to 
regarding it as a subspecies of the latter. 

Until I began to suspect the hybrid origin of many of our 
accepted ‘‘species” of Potamogeton, I adopted this arrangement, 
although I foimcl it a constant source of difficulty in attempting a 
natural arrangement of the broad-leaved forms of the genus ; and 
that if the principles on which it was founded were consistently 
carried out, we must also place P. natcms and P. perfoliatus as sub- 
species of one superspecies. 

In studying a genus which is supposed to produce many hybrid 
forms, it is of the first importance to ascertain those which are 
termed “true species,” that is, those produced by “evolution.” or 
“ direct creation.” Unless we can do this with some degree of 
probability, our attempts towards a natural arrangement of the 
species can have no certain basis; and the wider question of 
hybridisation being one of the methods by which species, as we now 
know them, were formed can have no possible solution. 

In this place I will not dwell on the possibility of plants of 
distinct species producing perfectly fertile hybrid offspring, but 
will refer the student to the ninth chapter of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, where the subject is most impartially discussed. The 
immediate object of this note is to detail the observations made in 
the field, rather than in the herbarium, and which have induced 
me to regard the typical forms of P. Zizii as more or less fertile 
hybrids between P. lucens and P. grammeiis L. Other forms which 
are sometimes assigned to Zizu seem to be merely extreme states 
of liicms, or even of Iieterophjllns auct, ; but these can only be worked 
out by botanists who have opportunities of studying them in a 
living state. 

In the first place it is necessary to describe the fenland locality 
in which P. Zizii grows, and the probable means by which its 
supposed parents became established there ; and than to relate 
such facts as I have been able to collect in support of the theory of 
the hybrid origin of this plant — a theory solely suggested by those 
facts, not one formed antecedently. 

/The.fens of' Cambridge and Huntingdon are not entitely covered' 
'with vegetable soil, but are here and there studded with slight 
elevations which rise a few feet above the surrounding level ; in 
ancient times these were true islands rising from the water which 
then covered, the 'vast extent now defined by the p^eat, which 'grew 
up as 'the water gradually diminished. ' These islands are masses' of 
Oxford or Kimmeridge Clay (frequently capped with “ Pateolithie” 
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anJ “Mom’® gravels, or mrelywith boulder clay) which resisted 
the successive denudations that formed the “ fenland basin.” As 
these islands are of small extent, with the exception of the Island 
of Ely, they possessed no rivers, and probably no water-courses, 
which did not become dried up in the summer. Hence such 
Potamogetons as grew on them previously to the separation from 
the mainland must soon become extinct ; P. crispn,% which is 
equally at home in the smallest cattle-pond or the largest river, 
alone excepted. This is at present the only species found on these 
elevations — locally termed high-lanch'^ ; the surrounding peat 
being called black, ot fen land. 

As the fens became drier a series of moors and bogs were 
formed, alike around the base of the islands and at the foot of the 
mainlands 'which then formed the shores of the fenland lake. The 
vegetation of these moors is everywhere different from that of the 
“ deep fens,” wdiicli remained more or less submerged until com- 
paratively recent times ; and in maldng I'esearches into the topo- 
grapliicai botany of the district this should always be borne in mind. 
Cultivation has almost destroyed this moorland flora, but it may 
yet be seen at Wieken and Burwell on the mainland of Cambridge, 
and at Holme in Huntingdonshire. Traces of it exist around the 
islands also, and in nearly all cases it is marked by the presence of 
two Potamogelons, heterophjlhis and plajitaffinens, which are not met 
with in the deep fens. These latter are tenanted by all the species 
which now inhabit the rivers which flow from the counties which 
surround the fens, but the two above-named plants are at present 
absent from rivers and^ deep fens alike, just as the moorland 
vegetation is absent. 

P. Zhii is not found in the upland rivers of the two counties, 
nor in any of the moorland fens of the old mainland, but only near 
the islands, and then only where P. heurophjUus now grows, or in 
slightly outlying stations to which it was evidently carried by now 
disused systems of local drainage. This peculiar distribution first 
suggested the connection between the two species. 

'pMamageUn luemB' grows almost everywhere in the fens, on 
moorland and deep fen alike; but, although our natural and 
" artiicki “divers** often differ in no physical respect from the 
larger “ drains ” of the fens, no forms of P. Zmi are found in 
them. The river Potamogetons are natans, lucens, pmlonrjus, 
pcrfoliatiis, and erhpm, with others which do not demand con- 
sideration ill the present note ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that altlioogli in some instances they seem perfectly adapted for the 
of both heteroplifflluB and Zizii, yet neither of these species 
is fouiid in them. 

When P. fit4cropJipIim grows apart from Iumi.% noZizilh to be met 
with, but 'whenever tiie two grow together, Zizu is always present! . 
From whence did it come ? I think the question is answered in 
^ what follows on the different local races of both species. 

Becently, on comparing a large number of fenland and British 
'F'Zim with one another;! was surprised to find .that, with one or 
t%Q exceptions, each of the local races of this specks'differed to a 
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considerable extent. Setting aside such doubtful forms as P„ 
coriaceiis and F. mrians^ I found a distinct local type in each 
series ; and although many of these local races varied to such an 
extent that they oiten closely approached P. keterophijLlus^ yet these 
varieties retained their local facies. Now I know that this variation 
in the feniaiid races could not in every instance he the result of 
diflering local conditions, because many of them grew under exactly 
similar conditions ; and farther, because one of them, which I had 
cultivated in a small tub of water, retained its character for some 
years. I arrested the growth of this plant some times, and en^ 
couraged it at others, and so contrived to get as many states as 
possiDle ; but in the end 1 found these states exactly corresponded 
with tiiose of the same ages in the wild plant. 

I then exammed the feniand specimens of F, gramineus L. from 
the same localities, and found tliat they varied to some extent, and 
probably were not all true gramneus. In my note on this latter 
species, i touched on the fact that this species seems to divide itself 
naturally into two forms — the graminijolius and heterophglius of 
Fries. Not to complicate this paper too much, I will coniine 
myselt to the one point of the diherence between the forms of Zizii 
that grew witn graminijuUus and those that grew with heterophglius. 
In the first place i found that tne Zizii forms associated with 
(jraminijolim were all of one type; and although some of them 
approached that species very closely, yet no corresponding approach 
to Zizii was made by grandnifulius itself — evidently the two forms 
did not cross redprocaily. In this locality the Zizii forms are quite 
away from the more usual feniand and southern forms, and show a 
decided approach to the northern type of the species. 

The Zizii forms growing along with v. heterophglius of Fries are 
much more varied, the coriaceous boating leaves are much more 
abundant, and the heterophyliiis forms themselves often show a 
great resemblance to typical Zizii in some of their states. With 
little doubt the&e plants are reciprocally fertile. Probably F. 
varians is a second cross of heteruphgilus with Zkii, a double-hybrid 
of like character to P. conaceus. Here we are in the region of 
mongrels, plants that keep no constant character, but vary in a most 
perplexing manner; many- seedlings differing considerably from 
tneir parent forms. 

P. Zizii has one other character which strongly points to 
hybriditj ; it varies from a sterility so complete that even flower- 
spikes are never produced, up, by degrees, to a fertility equalling, 
in the individual fruiting spike, and exceeding in the number of 
spikes, that of P. lucens. That the sterihty of some individuais is 
not due to unfavourable; local conditions is proved by fertile, 'ahd ' 
barren' plants growing side by side. Some local races of ZiMi are'/ 
' much more fertile than others ; in some localities a barren' plant is 
rarely to be met with; this is especially the ' ease 'When a 'fertile 
Colony is growing away from P. grammem L.,,and is, perhaps, an 
indication that the fertility of hybrid Potamogeto'hs is not increased 
by recrossing with one of, the parents. Certainly the supposed 
doable-hybrid P, mnaceus is very much less fertile than typical 
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ZiziL Tlie totally barren race, before mentioned, groAvs under 
exceptionally faA^oiirable conditions for the production of flower- 
spikes, yet I liave neA^er been able to find a single one. 

It would make this note too long to treat this subject from the 
liicem side of the question, and my observations are at present too 
incomplete for this purpose. The cause of the tendency of Potamo- 
geton to cross so frequently in the fenland, AAdiile hybrid forms are 
so rare elsewhere, is a question which needs explanation, as, at 
first sight, it seems to offer a serious objection to the validity of 
much that I have urged in these notes. The explanation does not 
seem difficult, and I hope to attempt to giv^e it; in a future note. 


FIRST RECORDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Clarke, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 85.) 

Sisymbrium Tlialianiim Gay in Aim. Sc. Nat. vii. 399 (1826). 
1634. ‘‘Ad agroriim margines.” — Johns. Merc. Bot. 59. 

B. officinale Scop. FL Cam. eel. 2, ii. 26 (1772). 1597. ‘Mn 
stony places among rubbish by pathwaies,” &c. — Ger. 198. 

S. SopMa L. Sp. PL 659 (1753). 1570. “ Prope iirbes . . . 
Angiised' — Lob. Adv. 829. 

S. Irio L. Sp. PL 659 (1753). 1666. “ Ubiqiie fere in 

Suburbiis Loud, supra muros & juxta fossas.”— Merrett, 66. 

S. Alliaria Scop. FL Cam. 2, ii. 26 (1772). 1538. “ Passim 
in sepibus.” — Turn. Libeliiis. 

Erysimum cheirantlioides L. Sp. PL 661 (1758). 1597. 
“ Wilde in siindiy places of England.” — Ger. 213. “ About one 
mile from Redding.” — How, Phyt. 19 (1650). 

Subtiiaria aquatica L. Bp., PL. 642 (1753). 1692. *‘A 

D. Sherard inventore ex Hibernid in Angiiam nuperrime nobis 
transmissa est,” — ^Pluk, Phyt. 18B, 1 5, . Lough Neagh , . . D. 
Bherard.” — Bay, 'Syn. ii. 281 (1696). 

Brassica oleraoea L. Sp. Pi. 667 (1753). 1548. ‘‘ GroAveth 
in Dover ciiffes, where as I haA^e ouely scene it in al iny iyfe.” — 
Turn. Names, B Aj. 

B. Rapa L. Sp. PL 666 (1753). 1640. “ I found going from 
Shorditch by Bednal Greene to Hackney,” — Park. Theatr. 864. 

B. monensis Huds, FL x4ngL ii. 291 (1778). 1670, ”We 
found it plentifully, going foom Qie Landing place at Ramsey (Isle 
of Man) to the Town,” — Bay, Gat. 103, 4. 

B. nigra Eoch in RoehL BeutschL FL ed. 3, iv. 713 (1833). 
1633. On the bankes about the backe of Old-street, and in the 
'''Way to'Mington.” — Ger. em. 245. 

B; Binapis Vis. FL Dalmatics, iii. 136 '(1852). .1548, 
“ Grow^eth coHmBely among the corne,”— Turn. Names,'''B';'yiij'. 

.. Boiss. Voy« ii. 89 (1845). 1633, the banks 
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about the backe of Old street and in the way to Islington.” — Oer, 
em. 245. 

Diplotaxis tennifolia BG* Syst. ii. 682 (1821). 1597. “You 
may see most bricke and stone wals about London and elsewhere 
covered with it.” — Ger. 192. 

D. miiralis DO. Syst. ii. 634 ■(1821). 1802. “ Growing wild 

abundantly on the pier at Eamsgate and other places thereabouts.” 
— L. W. Biilw}^, 1801, Linn. Trans, vi. 389. 

Capsella Bur^a-pastoris Moench. Meth. 271 (1794). 1548. 
“ Groweth by high wayes, almost in everv place.” — Turn. Names, 
Hij. 

Senebiera pinnatifida Poir. Diet. vii. 75 (1800). 1778. 

“In rmleratis, circa Exeter, D. Newbery; circa Truro et Penryn 
in Goriiiibia/' — Huds. ii. 280. 

S. Coronopns Poir. Diet. vii. 76 (1806). 1597. “In Tout- 
hill fielde iieere unto Westminster ; at Waltham twelve miles from 
London, and upon blaeke Heath.” — Ger. 847. 

Lepidium latifolinm L. Sp. PI. 644 (1758). 1548. “ Groweth 
in Morpeth in North umbeiiande by a water called Waiispeke.” — 
Turn. Names, E j. 

L. ruderale L. Sp. Pi. 645 (1753). 1597. “In England in 
smidrie places wilde.” — Ger. 206 : but this is a doubtful record, as 
several species are included in this chapter which are not British. 
“ In maritimis.” — Johns. Merc. Bot. pars alt. p. 34 (1641). 

L. campestre Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. iv. 88 (1812). 1570. 
“ Provenit cultis et incultis arvis Angliae.” — Lob. Adv. 73. 

L. Smithii Hook. El. Brit. 297 (1830). 1670. “ Thlaspi 
Vaccaria incano folio perenne ... In montosis Oambro-Britannise 
& alibi observavi.” — Bay, Cat. 296. 

L. Draba L. Sp. PL 645 (1758). 1830. “ Swansea, Mr. 
James Turner.” — Hook. El. Brit. ed. 1, p. 297. 

TMaspi arvense L. Sp. PL 646 (1758). 1548. “Plentuously 
besyde Syon,” Middx. — Turn. Names. G vi. “In the come fields 
between Croydon and Gods stone in Surrey,” &c. — Ger. 206 (1597). 

T, perfoliatum L. Sp. PL 641 (1753). 1688. “Among the 
stone pita between Witney and Burford in Oxfordshire, D.Bobert.” 
— Bay, Ease. Stkp. Brit. 

T. alpestre L. Sp. PL ed. 2, 903 (1762). 1666. “In the 
pastures above the ebbing and flowing Well two miles from 
Giflewick [Giggleswick] . . . Yorkshire.”— Merrett, 118. 

Iberis amara L. Sp. PL 649 (1758). 1778. “ In aryis circa 
Henley et alibi comitatu Oxoiiiensi.” — Huds. ii. 285. First found 
there in 1765 by a Revd. — , Williams. — Bruce, FI. Oxf. 34. 

Teesdalia' nndicanlis Br. in Ait. Hort, Eew. iv. 88 (1812). 
1633. “ Mr. Bowles found [this] growing in Shropshire in the 
fields about Birch in the parish of Eiesmere.” — ^Ger. em. 250. 

HntcMnsia petrsea Br. in Ait. Hort. Eew.' iv, 82 (1812). 
1690, “ Brought me [Bobart] by Richard Eayle from S. Vincents 
Rock near Gorham’s Chair, in the' Parish of 'Henbury, three' 
from Bristol.”' — Ray, Syn. i. 286. ' ' 

Isatis tmetoria L. Sp. PL 670(1768).' 15'97. “The wilde' 
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Mnde growetli wliere the tame kiude batli been sowen.'’—-(jer. B94, 
New Barns near Ely.” — Eeihan, FL Cantab. 259 (1785). 
Crambe maritixaa L. Sp. FI. 671 {1753). 1551. “Growetb 
at Dover barde by the sea syde.” — Turn. i. 36 |90). 

CaMle maritima Scop. PL Cam. ed. 2, ii. 85 Il772)._^ 1570. 
^‘Angliffi iiisiilam meridionalem Vectim” [Isle of Wight]. — Lob. 
Adv. 77. 

EapBaims Kaplianistmm L. Sp. PL 669 (1753j. 1597. 
“ "Upon the borders of banks and ditches cast up and in the borders 
of fields.'” — Ger. 186. 

R. maritimiis Sm. Eng. Bot. t. 1643 (1806).^ 1696. “Mr. 
Stoiiestreet found it under the cliifs by tlie sea side, about half a 
mile westward of the fislierdiouscs at Bourne [Eastbourne] in 
Sussex.” — Bay, Syii. ii. 342. 

Reseda lntea L. Sp. PL 449 (1753). 1597. “In siindrie 
places of Kent, as at Southfieete neere master Sw^anne's house 
upon longfielde dowiies.” — Ger. 216. 

R. liiiteola L. Sp. PL 448 11753). 1570. “Locis . . . Anglim 
riideribiis et semitibus occurrat.” — Lob. Adv. 149. 

Heliantliemum Breweri Planch, in Joiirn. Bot. 1844, 618. 
1778. “ Cistiis guttatus ... in monte Llecb ddii prope Holyhead 
in insula Mona, D. Brewer.” — ^Huds. ii. 232. Found by Samuel 
Brewer in 1726; see his MS. “Botanical Journey” in Bot. Dept. 
Brit. Mus. 

H marifoliiiia Mill. Diet. 2., 24 (1768). 1690. “Found by 
Mr. Newton on some Bocks near Kendal in Westmorland.” — Bay, 
Syn. 2 . 142. 

H. Chameecistns Mill. Diet. n. 1 |1768), 1570. “ Crescit 
. . , ill Anglia.” — Lob. Ady. 185. “ In Kent, upon the challde 
banks about Graves ende, Southfieete, and for the most part ail the 
way from thence unto Canterbarie and Dover.” — Ger. 1102. 

H. polifolinin Mill. Diet. n. 11 (1768). 1690. “ Found by 
the Doctor [Piiikenet] upon Brent Downs in Somersetshire.” — 
Bajj Syn. i. 142. 

(To be contmued.) 


SHORT HOTES. 

Rosa intoluta Smith, vak, Doniaxa (Woods) in E, Sussex.-— 
Watson, in Topographical Botany ^ gives “Sussex, Borrer, Monog.” 
for the aggregate species. Mr. Francis Dickinson, of Crockham 
Hill, has sent me a specimen of the above variety, exceedingly 
ciiaracteiistic, from East Grinstead. — E dw^abd S. Mabshall. 

Gbntiana Amabella L., tab. PB.ECOX Raf. — On p. 216 of his 
EmnpBkm, Mr. Townsend has written:— “The difference 
in' the time of flowering between the type and this var. is remarkable. 
Possibly the plants have been browsed by sheep and rabbits in the 
f rtidoni and not having been exhausted by the production of 
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flowers and seed, liave lived through the winter — are in fact 
bienuial” This ingenioiis and attractive theory must, I fear, be 
rejected. Early in last spring the Eev. E. E. Linton showed me 
the D mis tone Head station for this plant, which we found ,to be 
springing up in seedling form, just like any other annual. — E dwakd 
S. Maeshale. 

Lowest Limit of Vagcinium Yitis-idjsa in Ireland (p. 88). — In 
declining to accept Mr. H, C. Hart's estimate of 900 ft. as the 
low’est elevation, in Ireland, of Vaccinitim Yitis-idmciy Mr. More is 
amply justified. Templeton’s records of Lough Neagli and Greve- 
tenant may be left out of the question, though there is every reason 
to accept them as correct, notwithstanding that the great decrease 
of heathy wastes in the northern counties renders modern con- 
firmation improbable. In the Flura of Forth-east Ireland the range 
of this species is given as 500-2100 ft,, the former limit referring 
to Easliarkiii, in Co. Antrim, where I have knowm it for thirteen 
years. It there occupies two spots, one being under, and the other 
slightly exceeding, 500 ft. The late Admiral Jones found the 
plant in question near Lrumquin, in Co. Tyrone, This record is 
not as definite as could be desired; but Driimqiiin is at an elevation 
of about 250 ft., and any ground which could properly be said to be 
near Lrumquin ranges from 250 to 400 or 500 ft. In all likelihood 
the Tyrone station is as low or lower than the Easharkin locality* 
— S. A. Stewart. 

SoNGHus PALUSTRis L. — I found twm plants of this rare species 
in flower on 8rd August, 1889, in the reed-bed between the north- 
east corner of Woolwich Arsenal wall and the river. They were both 
fine specimens, seven or eight feet high, in full flower, and very 
characteristic. I think the plant may have been overlooked in 
recent years in the habitat which is mentioned by Boswell- Sy me in 
Fnglisk Botany ^ voL iv., not that it is wanting in conspicuousness, 
but on account of the difiiculty of getting on to the reed-bed. It is 
insulated, except at low" tide, and then it is surrounded by a muddy 
ditch with slimy banks, wdiicli must be jumped standing. The 
' reeds also are cut most years at about the time 8, jmliistns would 
flotver. I saw' the same tw'o plants again in 1890, but they were 
cut before flowering. I w"as unable to find them last year, though 
I could locate the spot almost exactly. My father has tried to 
establish foreign plants of this species by an artificial pond in 
private grounds in Cheshire, but they w"ere all eaten by water-rats, 
w"ho seem to be very fond of it. — A, H. Wollev Lod, 

Tbichomanes eadicans in Co. Tyboke. — This plant was founfl 
last year by my , brother, Mr, G. G. Deiap, within five miles -of 
Strabane, Co. Tyrone* ■ The locality faces almost west, and: 'is' 
shaded fiom the sun. There appeared to be three large tufts or 
plants within a small area, — Alex, H* Delap, 
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PhilmopJikiil Notes on Botanical Subjects, By E. Bonavsa, M.D. 

8vOj pp. v. 868, 160 figs. London : Eyre & 8potUswoode. 

Price 2s. 6cL 

Since Mr. Grant Allen took to writing novels, and Messrs. 
Eomanes, Geddes,' Weismann, and Hartog kave liad their theories 
either changed at birth or otherwise blighted, there has been a 
period of repose during w^hich one has been compelled to take one’s 
Botany “neat.” This state of affairs has not been without its 
compensations, but it is surely well that from time to time we 
should be roused from the sloth and stagnation of ideas that mere 
science breeds. Dr. Bonavia's PhUosopkical Notes stir up our 
formal notions of plant morphology in a way that has never been 
done before. No man living or that ever lived has taken more 
original views of this subject than Dr. Bonavia- He thinks it 
necessary to apologise for their publication. “The fact is that, in 
this stage of iiiiman existence, certain thoughts are often a great 
worry. One cannot get rid of them. They turn up by day, they 
turn up at night, they turn up in the morning, they haunt one at 
all ^ times, and the only remedy for mitigating this worry of 
civilisation is to commit them to paper.” The upshot of all this 
“worriting” in Dr. Bonavia’s mind has been the publication of his 
}kOtit in the “endeavour to lay the foundation of a philosophy of 
plants,’’ after removing the troubles and obscurities that encumber 
the subject, and “simplifying the conception of the living thing we 
call a plant.” It does not seem to Dr. Bonavia “of much im- 
portance whether ive call the student of plants a botanist, a horti- 
culturist, or a goldsmith.” This does not look like simplifying 
matters much, but then we must bear in mind that students of 
plants are frequently called harder names than these by all of us, 
without any tendency to simplify matters. After confessing that 
some of his speculations “may be still in the fiebidar stage of 
deveiopmenl,” he exhorts the “reader who may tbirik what 1 say is 
absuiil, and not worth the paper it is printed on, to read the parts 
he thinks most absurd at different times of the day, for it is a well- 
known fact that in the morning we mentally see things which we 
do not see at midday ; later on, after tea, we see differently from 
eitiier^ beiore or after dinner, and so on.” This is sound advice, 
lor it is uiifortimatelj true of many people that things seen clearly 
earlier in the day appear to them nebular after dinner. For 
example, “ On one occasion 1 was talking of fruits and such things, 
and repeated ^ the statement that they W’^ere all made out of sea- 
iveetld. Mj listener jumped off his chair, in a fit of iiacrediility, 
took iip^ his hat,^ and said, ‘Good morning’!” Had the author 
chosen, instead of morning, a later period of the day, he might have 
earned a hearty acquiescence. 

These ^ pages are quite inadequate for giving even an outline of 
the startling theories set forth in this book. One view advanced 
IS," that til© oil-glands of Citrus are “no other than" remnants of 
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conceptacles or reproductive organs such as we find in seaweeds.” 
This will stir up those botanists who speculate about “fasergriib- 
chen/’ and recent writers about ‘Hhe ancestors of the Fucacem"' 
must take a back seat when they are taught to reflect “that the 
delightful orange has had a Fuciis for a remote ancestor.” The fig 
also comes from the same source, since “to the evolutionist no 
better example of homology can be found than between the 
receptacle of the fig and the conceptacle of the seaweed.” This 
w*as perhaps seen “in a glass darkly” by those botanists who called 
the one Fuviis and the other Flcu^s, as no doubt Dr. Bonavia would 
promptly admit. If there be not much in a name, there must be 
less in a mere letter ; and one cannot help pausing to wonder at 
the narrow’ escape this view must have had from nisliing on the 
mind of Linnaeus, when in the Genera Plnntarum he put Fkus last 
of the Flowering Plants, on the very page opposite the Cryptogamia. 
Speaking of Citrus, “In fine, I may here say that I have en- 
deavoured to leave no opening for the reader, if he has had the 
patience to read tlirouffh this discnssifjn, to say that I have not 
taken suifkient pains to identify and homologise this ‘ blessed ’ 
orange-peel ! ” The italics are those of the author, who has 
certainly taken abundant pains, but the orange-peel remains a 
slippery matter, and the Fucus too. 

So far as it can be gathered from this very remarkable pro- 
duction, Dr. Bonavia’ s central idea is that botanists have been blind 
to any view of the great unity of character in plants, — that the 
tendency has been to fix gulfs between the groups of plants rather 
than to bridge them over, — and that conventional morphology has 
a deal to answer for, as well as systematic botany. It may be that 
every one of us tends to get obstinate and prejudiced and Philistinic, 
and slow to recognise the need for revolutions. No one, we may be 
sure, is content to think of plant morphology that “ it is ail werry 
capital,” as Mr. Weller put it on a memorable occasion; but even 
the youngest and most transcendental botanist is scarcely prepared 
to kick the whole thing over and start afi*esh in this fashion. 
Dr. Bonavia is beyond the reach of our humble arguments, and, so 
far as this Journal is concerned, he may draw" a “bye.” 

Enough has been said to show the daring character of Dr. 
Bouavia’s Philosophical Notes, There are some hard things quoted 
here against critics from the pen of “an earnest man, Andrew 
Lang.” Without doubting the habitual earnestness of that dis- 
tinguished writer, I wish to avoid the danger of meriting their 
application. G. M. 

A'listralasian Ckaracem, Described' and figured by Otto Nobustebt. 

Parti. Large 4to. Lund, 1891. 

The first part of this important work contains illustrations and 
descriptions (in English) of nine species and one subspecies, three 
of them, Nltelia partita, N, tumida, and Ohara Leptopitps subspecies 
subebracteata, being new, while several of the others had not, pre- 
viously been at aU adequately described or figured. A plate is 
devoted to each species, and the descriptions are also printed on 
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separate sheets ^ so that the whole can be arranged in order on 
completion of the work. The plates contain life-sized figures of the 
plants, but the greater portion is occupied by mucii-magnilied 
representations of the various parts, w’hich, though sometimes 
somewhat conventional, give a good idea of the important characters. 
The descriptions are careful and concise. We are glad to see that 
the original name Chava Bramiii has been reverted to, in place of 
the synonym 0. coronata so often used. The introduction tells us 
that the work was begun with the help of Baron Ferd. von Mueller, 
and that its continuance will depend on the receipt of adec|uate 
material and the necessary time being available. The book is well 
printed, and the price (7s. per part) is very low, ^ 


ABTICLES IN JOURNALS, 

But, Oenlruibku, (Nos. 8-13). — G. von Schiepegreli, ' Zur 
vergleichenden Anatomie der Tubiiioren.’ — B. Knuth, ‘ Biiithen- 
bioiogische Herbstbeobachtongen,’ 

licit. Gazette (Feb. 15), — F. H, Eolfs, ‘ Beed-coats of Malvacem^ 
(1 plate). — A. Carter, ‘ Evolution in methods of pollination.’ — 

F, L. Bcribner, * Mt. Kataadn and its Flora.’ — F. Btephani, 

* Cryptomitrium tenerum Austin,’ 

BoL Magamie (Tokio : Feb. 10). — E. Yatabe, Saxi/raga IVata^ 
nahei (plate). — T. Makino, ‘ Notes on Japanese Plants.’ 

Boi, Zeitmiij (No. B). — H. Solms-Laubacb, * Ueber die in den 
Kaikstemeii des Kulm ,von Giatzisch-Faikenberg m Schlesien 
erhaitenen structiirbietenden Pfianzenreste.’ — (Nos. 9, 10). W. 
Burck, ‘Ueber die Beiruchtung der Aristoiochia-Biuthe.’ — (No. 10). 
B. Coesfeid, ‘ Zur Anatomie und Physioiogie der Laubmoose.’ 

BtdL Soc, Bot, France (xsxviii : Oomptes rendus, 6 : March 1). 

« — A. Franchet & G. Bony, ^21y(jsvtk bravteatu Eouy.’ — A. Chatin, 

* Tifjezm Cktrri/h’ , Boulay, ‘ Bur i’etude des Miibm en Fiance.’ 

^ — J. Gonstaiitin, ‘ 21yx4>trkhum2 — E. Burnet, ‘ Bur queiques'Ec^to- 
carpm' (B plates). — A. Chabert, ‘Bur la hlore d'Aigerie’ [Amiiciim 
mdaMicmn^ Fyretkrmn Viwm% spp. xin.j. — L. Legre, ‘Adcutions ala 
Flore de la Provence.’ — P. van I'leghem, ‘ Btructure et afiiiiites des 
AbiesJ ■ — P. Harlot, ‘ Fiore Cryptogami^ue de la Terre de Feu ’ 
iGvmmttiu arrhiza, sp. n.j. — D. Clos, ‘Questions de Phytographie.’ 

BidL Torrey Bot, Club (Jan.j. — N. L. Britton, Busby’s B. 
American Plants {Bupatonum thymijoiiiimf Baccharis hetervtkalm- 
ciito, spp. nil.), — B. 1), Haistea, ' Mmiiiajructigenu and Bpore 
Germination.’ — B. Leiberg, ^ 1 ripterodaduun ieacociadummJ — 

G. Macmiikn, ‘ JOeveiopment ol Commsk-BeMes hx AcrodaiagmiisJ — 
Id., ‘Borne Buphcate Bmomiais,’ — E. J. Hill, ‘Host-plants of 
AphyUcn j'cmimlidumj — (Feb.j. H. Eies, ‘N. American species of 
XgtmJ — B. B. Maisted, ‘Eastern and Western AYeeds.’ — 0. 
DiCandoUe, * Piperacese Boiivianas ’ {Piper psUophylkim^ P, Mapt- 
riUMi P. liM'ifii P, oxyphyUuntf Peperomia midtcaulu^ P, Riiebyi^ 
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P. Bangii, gpp. nn.)*— (Mareh). E- L, Gregory, * Abnormal growth 
of Spirogura Cells’ (1 plateh — Gr. B. Sudworth, * Names of two 
species of Rhus,’ — T. A. Williams, ‘ Notes on Peronosporace®,’ — 
B, D. Halsted, ‘ Parasitic Fungi as related to variegated Plants.’ — 
S. B. Parish, ‘New Californian Plants’ {Psoralea rigida^ Opimtia 
Bernardina^ G-ilm macnlata. spp. nn,). 

Garden (March 19 ). — Streptocarpiis Galpini (plate). 

Gardmers' Ckronkle {Feb. 27 ). — Bendrohuim. Ohrieniannm'KYKnzl, 
sp. n. — (March 12). Pehxia Travassorii Rolfe, sp, n. — (March 19). 
Tricliodesma pliijsaloides (fig. 51). 

Journal de Botanique (Feb. 1 , 16 ; March 1). — G- Roiiy, ‘ Siir 
qnelques Pianthus de la flore franeaise.’ — (Feb. 1), E. Belziing, ‘ Siir 
divers principes issus de la trermination.’ — (Feb. 1-March 16). 0. 

Saiivageaii, ‘ Sur qnelques Algnes pheosporees parasites.’ — (Feb. 1). 

G. Poirault, ‘Germination tardive des spores de Eoestelia canceUatad 
(Feb. 16). N. Patoiiillarcl, LeptohaJdium , n. gen. (Hymenomycetes). 

— G. Poirault, ‘ Ophiofflossnin imlgatumd — (March 1). J. Yesqne, 
‘ La tribii des Glusiees.’ — (March 16). G. Camus, ‘ Monograpbie 
des Orchidees de France.’ — P. Hariot, ‘ Des Trentepohlia des Indes 
neerlan daises.’ 

Le Botaniste (Feb. 15). — P. A. Dangeard, ‘ La nutrition animale 
des Peridiniens.’ — Id., ‘ Les noyaux de Menspomedia convolutad — 
Id., ‘ Sur un Cryptomonas marin.’ 

La Notarisia (Dec. 81). — B. De Wildemaii, * Notes siir qnelques 
algnes ’ (2 plates). — A. Lemaire, ‘ Les Diatomees observdes dans 
qnelques lacs des Vosges.’ 

Oe^terr, Bot, Zeitschrift (March). — A. Kerner, ‘ Ruhis eameliattisd 

— J. Freyn, ‘Plant® nov® Orien tales’ (Hedysarum candtdimi, Ono- 
hryekisfallax, O.insigms^ Vieia variahilis, spp.nn.), — R. v. Wettstein, 
‘ Die Arten der Gattiing Ge7itiana aus der Section Endotriehad — 

H. Sabransky, ‘ Weitere Beitrage ziir Brombeerenflora der Eleinen 
Karpathen’ (Riihus valUgenus, R. clypeatus^ R. maerocladm, sub- 
spp.mi.). 


BOOK-NOTES. NEWS. de. 

We are sorry to announce that, in consequence of not i*eceiving 
the support upon which it bad counted, the Matto Grosso Exploring 
Expedition, to which Mr. Spencer Moore was attached as botanist, 
has been obliged to return. The expedition, which started ® 
August last, paid a sho-rt visit to the Ohapada plateau, tO' the east 
,of' Guyaba; after this it made its way to Santa Cruz, on the'^AIto'" 
Paraguay.' During a stay of ten weeks at this, place, the gre'at 
forest to the north-west was penetrated, and', the Campos de 
Tapirapuan were reached ; an expedition was also made in a small 
stern- wheel boat up the Rio dos Bugres, and' the ,Alto Paraguay;/ 
was ascended as far as ' the neighbourhood of Diamaatino. ''“Mr.: 
Moore brings back a fair collection ,of plants, including a, number 
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of leaf-fungi; but the necessity of returning at the beginning 
of the rainy season, the best time for botanisiiig, cannot be other 
than matter for regret. 

The Times of March 22nd contains a leader on the Kew Bulletin, 
which, it appears, “is threatened with extinction/’ Viewed in the 
light of the notice in our last issue, the article is interesting reading. 
We there called attention to the increasing prominence given to 
strictly botanical matters in recent issues of the Bulletin, and we 
have reason to believe that it is intended to develop this portion of 
its contents. The article in the Times is written throughout in the 
exaggerated style of indiscriminate eulogy which seems by some to 
he thought necessary whenever Kew is spoken of. ‘‘No reasonable 
man can doubt that the publication of the Bulletin is one of the 
most useful functions discharged by an institution so useful to the 
eommimitv, and so creditable to the State as the Koval Gardens at 
Ivew.” The Times also says, “Its primary function is economical, 
and not scientific.” But, as we have already pointed out, it is 
more and more neglecting this “primary function,” and usurping 
that of a scientific journal. The enthusiastic leader-writer protests 
too much when lie tries to make folk believe that the Bulletin is 
essential either to the interests of Kew or to the progress of science. 
The former did good work for forty-five years before the Bulletin 
came into existence ; and abundant opportunities already exist for 
the publication of facts of either scientific or economic importance. 
The Bulletin is a serviceable adjunct to the work at Kew, and if its 
scope were restricted to its “ primary function,” it would be useful to 
a somewhat limited circle of investigators. But to treat the question 
as one of national importance is to introduce an element of farce 
into what is supposed to be a tragedy. 

We learn fi’om the March number of the Bulletin that the 
Royal Society of N. S. Wales has aw^arded the Clarke Memorial 
Medal to Dr. Dyer, who acknowledges its receipt in a characteristic 
letter. This, with the communication conferring the honour, is 
printed at length. The other contents of the number are mainly 
in accord with its “primary function.” In the article on the 
Bcmmm of Rubber supply, reference is made to tbe Kew Report for 
1880 for informatfon concerning WiUu^Jibeiu and Leueoywtis, The 
names there published, however, were, as we then pointed out,* 
nomim nuda ; and they have since been reduced or ignored in the 
Fhra of British India tbe Editor of the Bulletin should not have 
omitted to mention this. 

This publication of “nomina niida,” to which we have more than 
once referred lately, is a growing nuisance, and one which ought to 

be checked. A recent work— Buif, by Mrs. Monteiro 

contains a number of such names in various branches of natural 
UAmjt including many plants. The offence against botanical 
h here aggravated, for (save in one instance) no indication 
is given that the plant is new, nor do we find any authority cited 
for them. Indeed, it was only after futile attempts to trace one of 
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iliese names tliat we ascertained tlieir true position* Some of the 
names are accompanied by little sketches, and it is likely that some 
botanical arclifeologist will one of these days claim that this con- 
stitutes publication, We understand that the plants in question 
were named by one of the Kew staff, and that the specimens are in 
the Herbarium there. If such be the case, we trust that those who 
are responsible for the management of that institution will take 
immediate steps to ensure the discontinuance of so inconvenient 
and mischievous a course of action. 

The happy discovery of Dr. Britton that ^^Gorojiopus Coronojnis 
(L.) ” was the right name for the plant, on the principle of accepting 
the oldest specific name, although contemned by Prof, Greene, finds 
a warm defender in Mr, Conway Macmillan, in the January number 
of the Torrey Club’s Bulletin, Prof. Greene sees in the duplication 
of names “a natural unfitness which all our sense of what is proper 
in nomenclature shrinks from/’ Mr. Macmillan, on the contrary, 
thinks it so excellent that it will scarcely fail of universal 
adoption (after a season of recalcitrant objection)/’ and proceeds to 
take his part in the latest form of amusement by adding Taru,vaciim 
Tara^vaciDii (Linn.)/’ Oxycoccus Oxyeocciis (Linn,)/’ and two or 
three more to our bogus nomenclature. In the March Bulletin 
Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell takes a hand in the game, which seems 
likely to become popular in certain circles. ‘‘ If the identical name 
for both genus and species is to be avoided,” he says, ‘4t is the 
genus that must go.” Mr. Cockerell introduces a new move by 
writing Nasturtium nasturtium (L.),” the second name being spelt 
with a small initial. 

Sixteen of the sheets of drawings of Fungi, of which Mr. W. G. 
Smith gave some account in our February number, are now in their 
places in the public gallery of the Botanical Department, Natural 
History Museum, Mr, Smith was naturally precluded from saying 
anything about the manner in which he had executed his task, 
altiioiigh every one who knows liis work is aware of its excellence. 
We think, however, that even the mycologist will be surprised at 
the beauty of form and colour which these drawings display : and 
they are as accurate as they are beautiful. The Natural History 
Museum is to be congratulated on this impurcant addition to its 
already attractive exhibits. 

The first number of Natural Science corresponds pretty accu- 
rately with the anticipation we expressed of it last month, and its 
raison d'etre is not very apparent. It is of course, like all Messrs. 
Macmillan’s publications, admirably printed and ^'got up.” Its 
most remarkable feature is the absence of any botanical paper, the 
one by Mr. Eendle, announced in the prospectus, being delayed 
until the April number. This seems to indicate that the (anonymous) 
Editor has not a very accurate sense of proportion. 

Dr. M. G. Cooke announces in GrecUiea far March that his 
connection with that journal will terminate with the next number, 
which will complete the twentieth volume. Fickle health, in- 
creasing years, and diminished vigour” are assigned as the reasons 
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for iMs decision; but Dr. Cooke stands open to any proposal*^ 
for transferring tlie magazine to other hands, sO' that it would be 
premature to announce its discontimiance. 

The first fascicle of British Eubi (see p. 30) is now ready for 
disiribiiiiori, as well as a similar series of British Cliaraeese, issued 
b}’ the Messrs. Groves, containing 80 specimens, — price one guinea, 
carriage free, — for which application should be made to these 
gentlemen at 58, Jeffreys Eoad, Glapham Else, S.W. We hope to 
notice botli fascicles in our next issue- 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell what seems likely to be 
a valuable addition to our wcjrks of reference in the first issue of 
The Ymr-lmok qf Science (8vo, pp. lx, 478 : Is. 6(L). It is edited by 
Prof. Boriiiey, and the various branches of Science are iinclei*taken 
by competent hands. In Butany, Mr. Hemsley is responsible for 
the Systematic and Geographical portion ; Mr. Massee and Prof. 
Bower for Morphology and Biology ; Dr. Scott for Minute Anatomy ; 
Mr. Thomas Hick for Palieobotany ; and Prof. F. W. Oliver and 
Mr. F. E. Weiss for Physiology. The selection of papers and books 
summarised is very good ; but it seems to us that the contents of 
this Journal received somewhat scanty recognition. It is surely a 
little odd that Mr. T. Kirk’s letter on the islands of the New 
Zealand group in the Lionean Society’s Journal should be abstracted 
at some length, while no notice is taken of his contribution on the 
subject ,to our pages, in which new species are described. Mr. 
Scott Elliot’s Cape novelties, Mr* Lister’s valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Mycetozoa, Mr.E. G. Baker’s Mahacem, and Miss 
Barton’s account of the Galls on FJioihfsnettia, are only some of the 
papers which demanded at least mention in such a summary as 
this. The volume is beautifully printed and well indexed (although 
•we prefer one general index to separate enumerations of authors 
and subjects] ; misprints are few, the most important we have 
noticed being at the top of p, 409, where ^ribrms” should be 
‘Merns.” Mr. Elliot’s name is indexed under ** Scott,” and a 
hyphen, whicli the oivner of the name does not employ, is intruded 
to justify this error. 

The first instalment of the' ** Biographical List of British and 
Irish Botanists’® (see p. 16) has been sent to press, and. although 
the work will probably not be completed by June, it is hoped that 
riotliiii" will interfere with its steady progress and prompt issue. 
The additions, both of names and details, are more niiinerous than 
was expected, and the work will be extremely valuable for reference. 
Those wishing to obtain copies on subscribers’ terms should com- 
iiiiinicate at once with Messrs. West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton 
Garden, E.C. The subscription price is Bs. 9d. post free, but this 
will be considerably raised immediately on publication, 

■Ws regret to record the death of Prof, Sesexo Watson, of 
Cambridge, w%ich took place on March 11th. A notice of his work 
will appear in an early number of this Journal. 

Eeeat'a. — P. 68, line 9 from top, for “Ealing,” read ^‘Easling” ; 
'Im iCI, for Horlton J’ read “Harlton.” 
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By Peebeeick J. Hanbuey, P.L.S. 

In continuation of the short papers appearing in this Journals 
voL xxvi. p. 204, and voL xxvii. p. 78, I will endeavour very briefly 
to summarise the result of farther investigations of the genus 
Eieramim made during the last three years. I had hoped on the 
present occasion to have been able definitely to treat of all the 
forms which the patient work of many investigators has brought to 
light, and to have added a list of the British Hieracia systematically 
arranged and brought completely up to date. This idea, however, 
is of too ambitious a nature to carry out at the present moment, 
and to delay publishing the results already attained until finality is 
reached, might mean the almost indefinite withholding of information 
that may be of material assistance to many collectors during the 
coming summer. I shall hope before long to be able to supplement 
the present notes with further particulars on the forms still suh 
judice, and to add a systematic catalogue of the British Hieracia, 
complete so far as our present knowledge extends. 

The districts visited during the summers of 1889, 1890, and 
1891 were, for the most part, new ground to me. In the year 1889 
I made my first acquaintance with the Great Doward and some of 
the hills of Central Wales, in company with the Eev. Augustin Ley, 
whose previous explorations and consequent knowledge of these 
parts greatly tended to the economy of our time. Later on I joined 
the Eev. E. S. Marshall in a tour among the mountains of Argyle 
and West Perth — Kingshouse, Inveroran, and Oriankrich being our 
centres of work. The following year I visited the Eev. W. H. 
Purchas, in whose company I had the advantage of exploring 
Bovedale for the first time, and of seeing growing several well- 
marked and interesting forms, with which, through his kindness, 
I had been familiar in the dried state for several years, and had also 
cultivated in the garden. 

Later on I again joined the Eev. E. S. Marshall, this time on 
an expedition to West Sutherland, undertaken chiefly with a view 
of exploring the limestone around Inchnadamph. A day or two on 
the return journey was spent at Tain, in East Boss, followed by 
another visit to the Perthshire Hills, with Orianlarich as our centre. 
Last year's operations commenced with a visit to Cheddar, the 
interesting limestone flora of which is so well known to all, followed, 
after a short interval, by a visit to the somewhat similar , country 
around Settle. Thanks to the hospitality of the Misses Thompson," 
and their intimate aequaintance with the whole of the surroun;diag, ; 
country, it was here possible to accomplish much important^ work, ; 
and to clear up most of the puzzles that remained unsolved from 
previous visits to this extraordinary district. 

Prom Settle I went direct to the West of Ireland, Sligo being 
selected as my first' stopping place. A few days of unusually fine 
weather served for .visits to Ben' Bulben,,Ben Weiskin., and other 
mountains of this range,, after which I joined Mr. H. C. Hart in a 
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little tour among the beautiful inoimtains in South Donegal. Mr. 
Hart’s thorough familiarity with this country and the continuance 
of fair weather made this trip a most successful one — agTeeabiy 
ended by a clay or two's rest at my companion's picturesque home on 
the western shore of Loch Swilly. The Moiirne Moiiiitaiiis in Co. 
Down formed the next district to be examined. Here I w-as 
fortunate in having as a guide Mr. S. A. Stewart, whose botanical 
acquaintance with the N.E. of Ireland is kiiowm to all. The rocky 
bed of the Shioiiia river, in Toiiymore Park, yielded several 
interesting species. Hilltowai then became our head- quarters, 
'whence several fruitful excursions were made, giving me the 
opportunity of studying in situ several forms which had been the 
subject of much previous correspondence. A few days near Bangor, 
in the company of Mr. J. E. Griffith, and then three more among 
the OarnaiTonshhe hills with the Kev. Augustin Ley, completed my 
personal explorations. 

To particularise the large amount of local work accomplished by 
many valued correspondents in nearly every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the same period would be out of place here, and 
unduly lengthen my notes. I cannot, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing my great indebtedness to my frequent companion and 
constant correspondent, the Rev. E. S. Marshall ; to the Rev. 
Augustin Ley, for the expeditions he has made to nearly js very part 
of Wales ; to Mr. W. H. Beeby, for a very fine set of Shetland 
Hieracia ; to the Revs. E. F. and W. E. Linton, for good work done 
in Dumfries, Forfar, and Aberdeen ; to the Rev. H, E. Pox, for 
several valuable parcels of fresh Hieracia from, the Lake District ; 
to Dr. Buchanan White, for a very large collection of Perthshire 
specimens got together by himself and friends in connection -with 
his fort,hcoming Flora of that county; to Mr, G. C. Druce, for 
specimens from Ross, Inverness, Banff, &c. ; to Messrs. Hart, 
Levioge, More, Praeger, Scully, and Stewart, for Msh specimens; 
and to the Revs. W. H. Purchas and W. H. Painter, Messrs. 
H. and J. Groves, J. C. Melvili (to whom I am also indebted for 
some useM suggestions in nomenclature) and E> Eidston ; to the 
■Misses Thompson, and others. 

One result of all tbis^Mnd help has been to increase my own 
eollectaon of the British Hieracia to the somewhat unwieldy hffik of 
^ about 4000 sheets, exclusive of the Backhouse and Boswell herbaria, 
which are kept separate, and thus unavoidably to hinder and delay 
my work, though I trust the ultimate outcome may be to make it 
more thorough and comprehensive in its character than could 
otherwise have have been possible. Once more I have to acknow- 
ledge the invaluable assistance of Dr. 0. J. Liadeberg in looking 
through and inalciiig critical suggestions on some verykrge parcels 
transmitted to him ; indeed, hut few British forms remain which 
have not now passed through his hands. 

Before proceeding to describe and name those forms' which 
I believe to be new, it may be best to mention the following species 
ani'varieties, recognised on the Continent, that have been added 
to 'the BriHsh list since the 'appearance of my last notes in 1889 ; a 
few already published, others now made known for the first time. 
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Hieraoium NioBEscENS Willd. var. C03OIUTATUM Lindel). — From 
the eastern slopes of Cairn Toni, and probably other moimtains in 
the Cairngorms. 

H. NOBi^oictJM Fr. var. confertum Liiideb. — From Glen Lyon, 
collected by Mr. W. F. Miller in 1888, and so named by Dr. 
Lincleberg from two stations. The Eev. E. S. Marshall collected 
the same plant in 1890 by a bum descending from Ben More 
(Perth), about two miles east of Orianlarich. 

H. DiAFHANini Fr, f. — A plant collected by Mr. J. 0. Melvill at 
Prestwich, near Manchester, was so named by Dr. Lindeberg. The 
Lancashire specimen agrees well with No. 35, Hierac. Seand, 
Exsicc,* 

H. niAPHANUM Fr. var. stenolepis Lindeb. — Collected by the 
Eev. Augustin Ley in August, 1890, from the Northern Cliff of the 
Brecon Beacons ; also from Craig Gledsian, both localities being in 
Breconshire. A very distinct form. 

H. cjesio-murorum Lindeh. — First determined as a British plant 
from a specimen collected by the Eev. E. F. Linton at the Linn of 
Quoich, near Braemar, in 1889, and subsequently collected at 
several stations in Perthshire both by Dr. F. Buchanan White and 
the Eev. E. S. Marshall. Our specimens agree admirably with the 
type No. 59, Hierac, Scmid, Exsicc, 

H. PRpTRACTUM Lindeb, — Collected during successive seasons by 
Mr. W. H. Beeby in several localities in Shetland ; the specimens 
agree well with the type No. 40, Hierac, Scand* Exsicc* A very 
distinct and handsome species, apparently confined to the Shetlands, 
as far as Britain is concerned. 

H. MijRORtiM L. pt. var. sagittatum Lindeb. — Gathered from 
four distinct localities in Perthshire by Dr. F. Buchanan White, 
Mr. Marshall, and myself. Specimens have been seen and so 
determined by Dr. Lindeberg, and agree well with the type No. 58, 
Hierac, Scand. Exsicc. 

H. onosmoides Fr. — First determined as British from speci- 
mens gathered at Braemar, where, however, the flowers seldom or 
never develop properly, the ligules remaining curled up and of a 
greenish colour. The same may be said of specimens gathered in 
Uig, Skye, by the Eev. W. E. Linton in 1888. I gathered my first 
specimens on rocks in the Glunie, in the middle of the village at 
Braemar, also by the Linns of Dee, in 1886, but, regarding them as 
abnormal, I did little with them until the Eev. E. F. Linton sent me 
similar specimens from the Sliiggan in 1889. Some of these I sent 
to Dr. Lindeberg, who at once named them onosmoides verum,, 
V. paiicifolius.” It was not, however, till July, 1890, when.fhe Eev. 
E. S. Marshall' ■ and,, ,I met with a luxuriant and well-developed 
fflrr^^Wtt\on,The' railway-bank at Tain, in East Boss,',grO'Wing in 
great' qiian'tity, that really good specimens of this plant' found, 
and these were so, luxuriant (some over four feet high) that they were 

* I purposely om'it quoting .the' paragraph, on this, , plant 'appearmg in .tfe 
'Eev, E. E. Linton’s ' paper m'theJwmu-Z of Botany ^ 18'91, vol. 
feel some doubt about the ideiitity of the Prestwich and Longridge plants, and 
have not tim'e to clear the question up before this pap«*'goes to press- 

K a 
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not at first recognised. Last year Mr. Marshall again stayed at Tain, 
and collected fine and typical specimens on Sandhills near Balin» 
tore, E. Boss, in profusion,’’ which, though evidently the same as the 
plant that was gathered hy the railway, were growing under more 
natural conditions; and these specimens are nndistingiiishable from 
the examples given in the Hierac. Scand, Exsiec. No. 82, and agree 
perfectly with the description in Fries’ Spnholm, p. 102. I believe Mr. 
Linton sent some of his Braemar specimens, with other plants, to 
Mons. Arvet-Toiivet in the South of France, who referred them to 
Ms H. bu^lossoides. They do not appear to me, however, to agree 
nearly so well with my examples of Mons. Arvet-Touvet’s plant as 
with those of H. ofiosmoides Fr., and I feel little doubt that the 
Braemar, Shye, and Tain specimens, though differing slightly, belong 
to one and the same species, and are ail referable to Fries’ plant ; it 
is needless to add that plants collected from the North of Scotland 
are more likely to have affinity with Scandinavian types than with 
those occurring in the South of France.^ 

H. Friesii Htn. var. basieouium Lindeb. — A strongly-marked 
variety or form having at the base of the stem a rosette of rather 
large leaves, which are abruptly reduced upwards to quite small 
proportions, and become few and far between towards the apex. 
I have only gathered it myself by the Dee at Braemar. Eemarkably 
fine and typical specimens have been distributed by the Messrs. 
Linton from the Clova Valley. These were marked by Dr. Linde- 
berg, verum ! ” I have also specimens from' Idncraig, Inverness, 
collected by Mr. A. Somerville ; and from Spey Side, near Kingussie, 
coleoted by Mr. W. F. Miller. My experience of five years’ culti- 
vation of this form is that it tends to revert to the type, and to 
develop larger leaves in its upper portion. 

H. BETicuiiATUM Lindcb. — This species was first gathered by Mr. 
MarshaE and myself at Eeay, Caithness, in July, 1886, but the 
plants were only in bud. A month later, the Eev. W. K. Linton 
gathered it in the same locality in flower, but unfortunately did not 
dry his specimens very carefully ; all of these were the sandhill 
fonn nf the plant, on wMoh Dr. Lindeberg wrote, ^‘Verisimile 
H. retkulatum vel species nova.” The following year I gathered 
it agais, in fine condition ■ on some low cliffs to the west of Eeay 
Bay 5 these "Specimens differed somewhat from the sandhill form, 
and were again sent to Dr. Lindeberg, without reference to his 


* I on^ht perhaps to mention that I have not got the Braemar form growing 
in my garden, and am therefore as yet unable to compare specimens from, both 
localities when cultivated under similar conditions. Should such cultivation 
prove that certain differentiating characters are permanent, it may be well to 
adopt Mons. Arvet-Touvet’s name for the Braemar plant, though I should 
certainly be inclmed to follow Nyman in placing it as a variety under H, 
momoides Fr. That Pries intended his species to include the South European 
if: ahown by the fact that in Ms Epicrinsj p. 89, 'he gives as a locality, 
orientalihus (Biliot!), norvegico mmilUmum (v. s. sp. et v. 
whilst Mons. Arvet-Touvel, in Les Sieracium des Alpe$ Frangaues (1888), p. 72, 
gim fts a locality for Ms plant, “Bans les ?K^ndes O'rientales, &e.,” and' 
omilS' ''allM^ether to include S, ommmides in Ms "work, giving' the points' of 
&mmxB teween Ms own and Fries’ species. 
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previous determination ; on these lie wrote, ‘'Cum Hieracio reticu- 
lato nostro liaud male convenit,” adding that the British form 
appeared to run into if. amjmbosnm, I have no douht the two 
species are closely associated. In 1889, Mr. W. E. Miller collected 
the Beay plant, hut in a iresh locality, by a bum to the south of the 
road running parallel with the coast, and these specimens agreed 
more closely than any of the preceding with the type No. 147, 
Hienic, ScamL Kvske, Again they went to Dr. Lindeberg without 
comment. “H. reticulatum var. invoiuero giabro. Confr. H. Sc. 
Exs. No. 147,” was the reply. I give the above details at some 
length to justify the long interval occurring between the discovery 
of this species, six years ago, and its publication now. 

H, PRSELONOiJM liindeb. — Specimens of this species were collected 
by Dr. F. Buchanan White in August, 1885, from “Eock of Linn 
of Gampsie, Perth.” Mr. G. C. Druce also coEected it in 1889^ 
from Kinlochewe, W. Boss. Of these latter specimens Dr. Linde- 
berg writes, “ H. prslongum var,, at verum.” Dr. White’s speci- 
mens agree well -with the type No. 42, Hierac, Scmid, Exskc, 

H. ANGrsTATUM Lindeh. — The English Lake District appears as 
the first locality for this species. Specimens from a " lavme near 
Ennerdale, Cumberland,” gathered on the 30th July, 1867, by 
Frederic Addison, were the first so named for me by Dr. Linde- 
berg. On July 27th, 1876, the Eev. Augustin Ley collected it from 
" Piers Gill, Scawfell Pikes, Cumberland.” These specimens were 
seen at the time by Mr. J. G. Baker, who wrote, sijlvatkum 
nearing gotkkum/^ showing that he did not consider it could be 
placed definitely under any of the then known British species. In 
August, 1888, the Eev. H. E. Pox sent it me growing, from Ease- 
dale, Westmoreland. These specimens Dr. Lindeberg returned as 
" angmtatum (Cnfr. H. Sc. Exs. n. 64),” with a further note 
pointing out how the species differed from H. vulgatum Fr. I may 
here remark that in the Hierac, Scand, Exskc, No. 64, the plant was 
first issued as a variety under H, omshm Fr, Dr. Lindeberg has, 
however, altered this label with a pen in the sets more recently 
issued, and in Fasc. iii. No. 128, has issued a variety under the 
name “ H, migustatimi Lindeb. v. eJatum m.” This latter variety I 
gathered in August, 1888, from the rocky cliffs above Loch-na- 
Chait on Ben Lawers ; and in 1889 the Eev. E. S. Marshall and I 
gathered it near Kingshoiise, Argyle. The same year the Eev. E. 
P, Linton sent me specimens from the XJnich Water, Clova, Forfar; 
also from alpine rocks on Graig-na-dalabeg, all of which I sent to 
Dr. Lindeberg for confirmation, who returned them as 
angmtat, f. Cnfr. H. Scand. Exs. 128.” I have specimens from several 
other places differing slightly from the foregoing, but which must in 
all probability be eventually placed to this species ; I refer especiiilly 
to plants gathered on mountains near Klllia and Tyndrum, 

H. ciHEBAscENS Jord. — This name has been loosely associated 
with those of H, lasiophglhmi Koch, and H. Bckniidtii (or pallidum) 
var. crinigerum Fr., by many English botanists, as though the three 
were synonymous, and foreign specimens show that ahnost equal 
confusion exists on the Continent. Unfortunately I have not yet 
seen Jordan’s type, so write with much diffidence on the subject. 
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STXOPSIS OF GENEEA AND SPECIES OF MALYEM. 
By Edsicnd G. Bakee, F.L.S. 

t Continued from p* 78.) 

Gams ST. GAYA H. B. K. Noy. Gen. et Sp. y. p. 260, i 475, 
476. — Bracteolffi 0. Carpelia membranacea apice conniventia 
S-valvia. Stvli rami apice tnincato- Yel capitellato-stigmatosi. 

Sect. I. Eugaya K. Sclium. in Fi. Bras. Pasc. cix. p. 348. — 
Appendionlge carpidiorum raatnrorum semiorbiculares cur vat ae. 

*•*' Americanes. 
f Carpidia circiter 10. 

1. G. GBACiLiPES K. Scilum. Z. c. p, 348, t. Ixiv. fig. 2. 

Hab. Brazil. Lagoa Santa, Warmimj So. 1824. 

2. G. Gaudichaudiana St. HiL FL Bras. Merid. i, p. 151 ; K. 
Schnm. 1. r. p, 349. Cmtaiia corchorifolia Griseb. Pi. Lorentz. 
p. 43. Tetraptera panijiora PbiL in Anales Univ. CMI. 1870, 
p. 165. Sida Gaudkhaudmia Don, Gen. Syst. i. p. 497. 

Hab. Brazil 1 Paraguay. Argentine Republic I 

tf Carpidia 12-18. 

— Folia concolora. 

8. G. suBTBiLOBA H. B. K. Nov. Gen. et Sp. v. p. 270, t, 476, 

Sida suMrUoba DO. Prod. i. p. 466. 

Hab. New Granada ! 

4. G. CALYBTBATA H. B. K, L c. p. 268. G, nutans Turoz. in 
Bull, Soc. Mosc. 1858, i. p. 201, ^ida calyptrata Cav. ; DO. Prod, 
i. p. 467. i>’. nutam L’Herit. Stirp. Nov. i. p. 119, t, 57. 

Hab. Peru ! 

5. G.^ CANESCEKS H. B. K. L c, p. 269. G. disticha Presl, Eeliij. 
Haenk, ii. p. 118. Sida disticha Cav. ; DC. Prod, i. p, 467. S^ 
cardimm DC. Prod. i. p. 466. 

Hab. Mexico ! Ecuador. New Granada, 

6. G, HEBIIANNIOIDES H. B. K. Z. c. p, 268, i 475. Sida Gam 
DC. Prod. i. p. 466. 

Hab. Mexico ! Guatemala ! 

Folia discolora. 

7. G. AUEEA Si HU. FL Bras. Merid, i, p, 152, t. 38; E, Sclium. 
Z. £‘, p. 853. Sida aurm Don, Gen. Sjsi i. p. 497, 

Hab. BrazE ! 

Iff Carpidia circiter 20. 

e, ©, n, sp. — Caule erecto piloso, foliis petiolatis 

eordalo^ovafc »iiminafcis serratis pilosis, floribus axillaribiis soli- 
feiuneulis petiolo longioribus, sepalis ovatis acuminatis, 
magnis leviter biiobis calyce dupio longioribus, carpellis 
circiter 20 reniforinibus, 

Hab. Brazil. Piauliy* ** Common in open biisliy places,*’ 
GurtoNo, 2401! J r ^ 
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Stem 3 ft. ; leaves, lamina 2-3 in. long, l|-2 in. broad; petiole 
l-lj in. ; sepals J in. ; petals 1 in. long. 

II Carpidia 2^-30. 

9. G. occiBENTALis H. B. K. Nov. Gen. et Sp. v. p. 268. G. 
ajims A. Eicb. FL Gnbens. p. 175. Sida oecidentalu L. and S. 
spicata Cav. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 466. S, iilmifolia Spr. Syst. Veg. 
iii. p, 113, non Cav. S* ciihensis Dietr. Sjnop. iv. p. 851. 

Hab. Central America 1 Cuba ! Ecuador. 

Nova-Zelandica. 

10. G. Lyallii. Plagianthis Lycdlii Hook. f. Handb. New. Zeal. 
FL p. 30. Hoheria Lyallii Hook. f. FL N. Z. i. p. 31, t. 11. 

Hab. New Zealand. Middle Island I 

Sect. II. Micbolophia E. Sclium. L c. p. 348. — AppendiculsB 
carpidioriim matiirorum parvse vix curvatae semina baud incluclentes. 

t Carpidia 12-14. 

11. G. GiiKKEANA K. Sebum. L r. p. 354, t. Ixiv. fig. iii. 

Hab. Brazil. 

tt Carpidia ultra 20. 

12. G. piLOSA K. Sebum* Lc. p. 355, t, Ixiv. fig. 1. 

Hab. Brazil. 

Genus XVI. SIDASTEUM, nov. gen. — Bracteolse 6-8 lineares 
a calyce distantes. Calyx 5-fidus. Oolumna staminea apice in 
filamenta oo divisa. Ovarii loculi 8-10. Styli inferne connati apice 
in discum parvum stigmaticum dilatata. Carpella 1-sperma matura 
ab axi secedentia brevissime bicuspidata debishiscentia, intus nuda. 
Semina suspensa radieula supera. Frutex pilis ferrugineis bispidi. 
Flores sessiles vel siibsessiles glomerati raxius subsolitari axillares et 
in spicam terminaiem dispositi, 

1. S. qnmqnenerviiim. Sida qiimqiieneriiaJ)n(h.B^^B, hi Ti. Qt 
PL Prod. FL Nov. Gran. p. 176. — Frutescens pilis ferrugineis 
hispidum, foliis petiolatis oblongis vel lanceolatis acuminatis serratis 
utrinque fernigmeo’stellato-bispidis basi obtiisis vel leviter emar- 
ginatis 5-nerviis membranaceis stipulis setaceis, fioribiis axiliaribiis 
et in spicam terminaiem dispositis glomeratis rarius subsolitariis 
sessilibus vel subsessiiibus, bracteolis a calyce breviter distantibus 
linearibns bispidis calyce multo longioribus, sepalis ovatis acutis 
dense ferrugineo-bispidis, petalis aureis unguiculatis late et obHque 
cuneatis calyce longioribus, carpeUis 8-10 breviter cuspidatis tevibus 
dorso rotundatis junioribus stellato-pubescentibus. 

Hab. B&^BmBy Dmhammg ! British Guiana, SchombwgICj 545 
(863b)"!' ''Brazil, nr. S. Joao^da Araguay, BtmMi, No. 910'2! 

Stem 7-9 ft. bigb ; leaves 4-6 in. long, 2-2|- in, broad; petals 
nearly J in. long. 

In tbe structure of the 'carpels this genus "closely resembles 
Sida, tbe seed being pendulous and tbe radicle, '.guperi'or. It is^ at' 
once iistinguisbed, however j by the presence of from 6-8 linear' 
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bracts, and ilius is intermediate between Sida and Malmstnm; 
and I iiave Teiitiirecl to propose the name Sidastrmi for a type of' 
structure ivortliv, I lliin;:, of generic rank. 

Tlie specirntnis from Brazii and British Ctiiiaiia differ >some-wliat 
ixom those from Panama, and possibly may form a second species. 

Triana and Planclion fTrodr, Flors Novo-Granatensis, p. 176) 
state til at tlm false involucre is moipliologicaliy formed of a leaf 
reduced to a fflainent with its two tripartite stipules. 

XYII. SIDA Liiiii. Gen. n. 837. — Braeteol^ 0 rarissime 1-2 
setieformes. Sifli rami apice trimcato- Tel capitellato-stigmatosi. 
Carpeila niida vel coiiiiiTenti rostrata, Ovula solitaria pendiila. 

Sect. I. Pseitdo-Maltasteuji A. Gray, PL Feiidl. p. 23. — 
Herbffi vel suffrutices. Bracteolas 1-3 deciduae raro desunt. Fiores 
petioiis liaud adnati, Carpeila aliquando inliata omnino mutica. 

Gerontogeae. 

1. S. Shebabdiana Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soo. 1862, p. 101. 
Malm Sherardiana L. ; Jacq. Hort. Vindob. t. 142. M. cymbalarite- 
folia Desr, in Lam. Encycl. iii. p. 753. Malvella Skerardiana Jaiib. 
et Spach. PI. Or. t. 444. 

Hab, South Europe. Spain! Greece! Turkey! Asia Minor! 

Neoge^. 

2. S. HEDERAOEA Tori*. ill Gray. PL Fendl. p. 23. S, obliqm 
Torr. & Gray, FI. i. p. 233. S. leprosa var. kederacea K. Sch. in FL 
Bras. Fasc. cix, p, 342, Malva hedemcea Dougl. in Hook. FL i, 
p. 107. M» eali/ornica Presl, Eel. Haenk, ii. p. 121. ill. plkata 

in Torr. & Gray, FL i. p. 227. ill. ohliqua Nutt. 1. c. p. 238. 

Hab. South-West United States 1 Chili ! 

Tar. sulphubea = 8. sidphurea A. Gray in PL Fendl. p. 23. S, 
leprosa K. Schuio. L e. p. 341. Malva leprosa Ort. ; DO. Prod, i, 
p. 431. ill. stilpkurea Gillies in Hook. Bot. Misc, iii, p. 149. Mai- 
vasirwm sulpkureum Gris. Sym. FL Arg. p. 43. 

Hab, Mexico. Cuba. ■ Argentine EepuMic I Uruguay ! Pata- 
gonia 1 ■" / , 

^ ''Tar. 'rARTiFOMA HetBsL 'in Bioiog. Centr. 'Amer. i. p. 104. 

Hab. NW'Mexieo. ' 'Mexicol 

3. S. LEpiDOTA A. Gray, PL Wright, p. 16. 

Hab. New Mexico I Arizona ! 

Tar. BEPAUPERATA A. Gray, L e, p. 18. 

Hab. New Mexico I Arizona ! 

Tar. sAGirxiEFOLiA A. Gray, L c, p. 18. 

Hab. New Mexico ! Arizona ! 

4. B. cuNEiPOiuiA A. Gray, L c. p. 18. 

'■ Hab. Texas ! * . ■ 

Sect II. Abijtilasteum A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxh. p. 
295. —.Arbores vel suffrutices.’ Bracteola 0. Fiores petioiis baud 
, O’arpella matara pins minusTe inflata membranacsea m- 
; .f issiine mu'lica. 
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AmericaDS&. 

+ FoHa non lobata. 

5. S. BENSiFLOEA Hook, & Am. in Hook. Bot. Misc. iii. p. 155. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas G-eraes ! Paraguay. 

6. S. MYBiANTHA PL & Lind, in Tr, & PL Prod. EL Nov. Gianat. 
p. 179. 

Hab. New Granada 1 

7. S. Eggersii, n. sp. — Arbor, ramis jiinioribiis teretis minute 
albo-iiirfiiraceis, foliis cordatis ovatis vel obovatis acutis serratis 
petiolatis minute piibescentibus, floribus paniciilatis paniculis axil- 
laribus, calyce tubo non angulato sepalis ovatis subacuminatis, 
petalis pallide fiavidis calyce longioribus, carpeliis 5-6 albo-pnbe- 
scentibus breviter bicuspidatis seminibus minute pubescentibas. 

Hab. West Indies. Tortola, Eijgen, No. 3188 ! 

Stem 20 ft. liigb ; upper leaves 3 in. long. 

This plant may possibly not belong to the Section Ahutilastriun^ 
the carpels being very little inflated. 

ft Folia grosse lobata. 

8. S. Linbenlana Turcz in Bull, Soc. Nat, Mosc. 1858, p. 200; 
HemsL in Biolog. Centr. Amer. i. p. 105, t. 9. S, Glimhreghtiana 
Turcz in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mosc. 1858, p. 200. Ahutihn ! amhigimm 
Turcz, L c, p. 202. 

Hab. South Mexico I 

Australiensis. 

9. S. LEPiBA F. Muell. Fragm. vi. p. 168. 

Hab. S., W., & N. Australia. 

Sect. III. Calyxhymenia A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxii. 
p, 294. — Suffrutices. Bracteoise 0. Flores petiolis hand adnati. 
Calyx post anthesin accreseens membranaceus. Carpeha hand 
inflata. 

Australienses, 

10. S. cimYXHYMEisLA J. Gaj in DC. Prod. i. p. 462 ; Benth. FL 
Austral, i. p. 194. Fhhchena pubens Steud. in PL Preiss, i. p. 237. 

Hab. S., W., & N. Australia ! 

11. S. Kinoii F. V. Muell. in Viet. Natur, iii. p. 138. 

Hab. West Australia, near Lake Austin ! 

12. S. PHYsocALYX F. V. MuelL Fragm. iii. p, 3 ; Benth. L c. 
p. 195. 

Hab. N. & W. Australia. 

13. S. PETBOPHiLA F. V. Muell. in Linnsea, xxv. p. 381 ; Benth. 
/. c. p. 194. 

Hab. S., W,, & N. ! Australia. N. S. Wales ! Queensland. 

14. S. iNOLUSA Benth. L c, p. 197. 

Hab. S. & N. ! Australia. 

15. S. PLATYOALYX P. V. MuelL in Benth. L c. p, 197. 

Hab. S. & N. Australia. N. S. Wales. Queensland. 

16. S. cLEisocALYx P. Y. Muell. Fragm. x. p. 73. 

Hab, N. Australia. 
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Americanes. 

17. S. HASTATA St. Hil. FI. Bras. Mer. i. p. 150, t, 86 ; K. Sclium. 
I, c. p. 288, t. iyi, -S'. pkyBocahjx A, Gray, PL Lindii. ii. p. 162. 

Hab. Texas! New Mexico! Mexico! Argentine EepuMic ! 

Uruguay ! 

18. S, MACRODON DO. Prod. i. 464; K. Sciiiim. Lc, p. 289. S. 
inter meilia St. HiL Le, p. 147, t. ,36, f. i. S. physalokks Presl. 
Eeliq. Haeiik. ii. p. 105. 

Hab. Brazil I Paraguay. Bolivia ! Uruguay. Peru. Ar- 
gentine Eepiiblic, 

19. S. PEOSTRATA Cav. Diss, i. 1. 13, f. 3, S. urtimjolia St.HiL 
Li\ p. 148, t. 37. 5. Eilanana Walp. Kep. i. p. 317, non Presl. 

Hab. Brazil! Pai*aguay! 

Var, FLAVESCENS = S, fiavescens Cav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 463. 

Hab. Paraguay ! 

Sect. lY. Steninda Grisebacb, FL Brit. West Indies, p. 76.— 
Herb^ vel suffratices. Bracteolae 0. Flores petiolis baud adnati. 
Calyx non angulatus post antbesin non accrescens vel rarissime 
breviter accrescens. Carpella indehiscentia vel fere indebiscentia 
niinquam aristata. 

^ Cosmopolitana. 

20. S. LiNiFOLLA Cav. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 459 ; E, Sebum. L c. 
p. 292, t. Ivii. 5. jimcea Moot, Jide Afzeliiis. S» linearifolia Sebum, 
et Tbon. PL Guin. p. 303. N. angustmima Miq. Stirp. Surinam, 
p. 102. S, vimima Fiseb. in Link Enum. ii. p. 202. S, mmin 
Yell. FL Flum. vii. t. 19. 

Hab. West Indies i Tropical America I W' es t Tropical Africa ! . 
AustraJienses. 

— Flores solitarii vel subsolitarii. 

21. S. coEBUGATA Lindl. in Mitch. Three Exp. ii. p. 13; Benth. 
FI. Austral, i. p. 192. 

Hab. Australia! 

' Yar. ORBICULARIS Benth, L c. S, intmt&m F. v. MuelL in 
Linnsea, xxv, p. 383. S. spodoehroma 'F . v. MuelL Lr. 

Hab, Yictork. N, S. W'aies. 

Yar. ovATA Benth. L e, S, Jibulifera Lindl. in Mitch. Three Exp. 
ii. p. 45. S.^fUiformis .L Gunn, in Mitch. Trop. Austr. p. 361. N. 
^mniatopoda F. v. MuelL in Linujea, xxv. p, 382. 

Hab. N. Australia. Queensland. N.S. Wales! Yictoria! 

S. Australia. 

Yar. ANGUSTiFOLiA Benth. L c, S, humUlima F. v. MuelL in 
Trans. Phil. Soc. Viet. i. p. 12. 

Hab. YL Australia ! Victoria ! S. Australia I 

Var, TBicHOFODA, N. trichopoda F. v. MuelL in LinnsBa, xxv, 
p. 384, 

Hab, Australia (except West Australia). 

Yar. GONiocARPA F. v. Muell* in Benth. L c, 

Hab. N. S. Wales ! 
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22. S. Spekoeriana F, y. MugU. in Wing’s Social Sc. Eecord, 
April, 1885. 

Hab. N. S. Wales. Queensland. 

23. S, iNTEicATA F. V. Muell, in Trans. Phil. Soc. Yict. i. p. 19 ; 
Benth. Lc. p. 193. 

Hab. N., S. 1 & W. ! Australia I N. S. Wales ! Victoria ! 
Queensland. 

24. S. MACROPOBA F. Muell. in Benth. L c, p. 193. 

Hab. H. Australia ! 

25. S. cARDiopHYELA F. Y. Muell. Fragm. yiii. p. 242. 

Hab. S., W., & N. Australia. 

26. S. YiRGATA Hook, ill Miteh. Trop. Austr. p. 361 ; Benth. L c. 
p. 194. 

Hab. S., W., & N. Australia. Queensland. Victoria ! N. S. 
Wales, 

Var. PHjsoTRicHA Bentli. L c. S, phmtrklia F. v. Muell. in 
LimisBa, xxy. p. 382. 

Hab. S. Australia. 

27. S. ECHiNocARpA F. Y. Muell. Fragm. xi, p. 62, 

Hab. N. Australia. 

28. 8- cRYPHiopETAiiA F. Y. Muell. Frag. iii. p. 4 ; Benth. L c, 
Hab. S., W., & N. Australia. Queensland. 

Flores aggregati. 

29. S. suBSPicATA F. V. Muell, in Benth. /. r. p. 195, 

Hab. N. Australia ! Queensland ! N. S. Wales I 
80. S. PLEiANTHA F. Y. MuelL in Benth. 1. e. p. 195. 

Hab. Queensland. 

NeO‘Galedonica. 

31. S. BiLOBA Seem. Fi. Vit. p. 15. 

Hab. New Caledonia ! Isle of Pines ! 

Sect. V. Pseudo -Malachra K. Schum. in FI, Bras. Ease. cix. 
p, 280. — Suffriitices Yel herbse. Bracteolie 0. Flores petioiis 
bractearum foliaceanim adnati saepissime apice ramiilorum sub- 
umbellato-congesti. Calyx neque angulatus nec accrescens. Carpella 
non inflata dehiseentia. 

— Folia oblonga orbicuiaria Yel obovata. 

32. S, ciLiARis L. ; CaY. ! ; DO. Prod. i. p. 461 ; K. Sebum. L r. 
S, phimosa Gav. ! Biss. i. 1. 12, f. 4, S, murieata Cav. ! ; DO./Prod. 
i. p. 460. S. tridmtata Cav. ! ; DC. Prod. i. p. 461. S. mma Saizm. 
in Tr. & PL Prod. PL Nov. Granat. i. p. 176. Malackra plufmm 
Desr, in Lam. EncycL ii. p. 686. Malvastmm Imearifolmm. BueMej;. 
in Proc, Am. Acad. 1861, p. 449. 

Hab. West Indies! Central America! Guiana I Brazil! 
New Granada! 

Var. TYPiCA Schum. Lc, p. 284. 

Hab. West Indies! New Granada I Central America I Florida 
Vari ouiANENSis K. Sebum. L c, p. 284. 

Hab. Guiana ! Brazil, New Granada f 
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Var. FULVA K. Seliiim. L e, p. 285. S', fulva St. Hii FL Bras. 
Merid. p. 139. 

Hab. Brazil! 

— Folia linearia, 

38. S. AKOMALA St. HiL FI. Bras. Merid. p. 140, t. 38 ; K. Sebum. 
Lc, p. 286, t. Iv. S. faseiculata Torr. & Gray, FL p, 281. S. in- 
voluerata A. Eich. FL Oubens. p. 162. S. momala var. mexicanii 
Morie. PL N. Am. t. 24. 

Hab. Texas 1 Mexico 1 Cuba. Brazil. Uruguay, Bolivia, 
jirgentine Beptiblic. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BEITISH EUBI. 

By THE Bey. W. Moyle Eogeks, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 114) 

16. E. ? MONTANUS Wirtg. B. Bab.prius(non Weibe), 

— Sf* archingi angular or snlcate towards the end, snbglahrous and 
coloured like R, rhammfolitis. Prickles crowded, declining, deflexed 
and falcate, much dilated and compressed below, with rather long 
yellowish points. L. 6-nate-pedate or digitate, hroad, Lts. all 
stalked (has. briefly) and miusimlhj broad, imbricate, plicate, opaque 
and glabrous above, askg-felted beneath, with dighthj irregular crowded 
acute teeth, and many hooked prkhles on petiole and midrib; term, 
broadly siibrotund, cordate, cuspidate. Panicle narrow, cylindrical 
above, leafy below, its branches ascending racemose-corymbose, 
its prickles many, straight, declining and deflexed. Bracts gland- 
ciliate. Cal. ashy-felted and hairy. “ Stam. white, scarcely ex- 
ceeding the green styles.*' ‘<Fr. sparingly produced." Apparently 
allied to R. Rummniemis and R. rhamnifoUus, and also (in Mr. 
BagnaU's opinion) to B. ColemmmL 

This description, drawn partly from Mr. Bloxam’s specimen of 
the Cadeby (Leic.) plant in ' Mr. BagnalFs herb, and partly from 
Prof* Bftbington's, account of GrabowsMi,"^ seems to agree remark- 
ably in most of the characters with Dr. Focke’s description of 
B. fmntmuis in Syn. E. G. pp. 127, 128 ; but the Professor's latest 
published opinion known to me (Journ. Bot. 1886, p. 236) is not 
favourable to the suggestion of their identity. 

17. E. CABP 1 NIFOLI 0 S W. & N. — - St. erect-areuate, angular, more 
or less hairy. Prickles many, strong, declining, yeHow, L. 5-nate, 
or rarely 7-nate. Lts. plicate, irregulurhj hut usually finely sefrate, 
with the teeth remarkably directed forward, rather hairy above, paler 
and softly hairy or felted beneath; term, variable^ but usually 
:eli:ptic or broadly ovate, acuminate or acute and cordate. Pan. 

^ (usually with many falcate yellow prickles) narrow, cylindrical or 
(when luxuriant) pyramidal, with many short erect-patmt branches ; 
qfm simply memwse above, Sep, loosely refiexed in fl., becoming 
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patent after the pet falL Pet. oboyate, with long elm, wliite^ or 
rarely pinkisli. 

Whole plant remarkably pale in colour ; rather like E. Lindlei- 
amis, but with very different pan. and leaf-serration. 

b, stenophjiHus (P. J. MuelL). — A S.W. Surrey plant which Dr. 
Pocke has thus named has much narrower Its. than carpinifolius , — 
narrowly oval or obovate acuminate, — with thick soft felt beneath, 
and larger and nearly simple serrations; while the narrow racemose 
pan. is only slightly armed ivith slender decUnbu/ or falcate ptickles. 
Dr. Fooke says that stenopkijlhis does not occur in Germany, and 
that he would combine with it ‘‘what the French call carpmifoliusf' 
Genevier, lio-wever, considered that both earpimfoliiis and steno^ 
phpUiis grew in the Loire basin. 

18. E. EHOMBiEOLius Weihe. — St. arcuate-prostrate, bluntly 
angular, with a few scattered short hairs. Prickles declining from 
a dilated base, usually red. L. 5-nate, conspicuously digitate ; 
petioles and petlohdes stroitffhj armed with falcate and deferred jjrickles 
extending some ivag np the midribs. Lts. somewhat doubly serrate- 
dentate or crenate -dentate, with less wavy edge than in R. villicaidis 
and R. carpinifolius: all rather narrow and long -stalked, nearly uniform 
hi shape and more nearly so in size than usual : hairy and shining 
above, paler green and softly hairy or (sometimes in sunshine) 
whitish -felted beneath; term, rhojnboid or elliptic, narrowing very 
gradually into the long acuminate point, and (in a less degree) 
toYrards the entire or rarely subeordate base. Pan. long, leafy, 
loosely pyramidal, with rather flexuose rachis and many strong falcate 
prickles ; upper branches close, patent, 1-flowered or few-flowered, 
usually with one or more very narrow simple leaves; the lower 
distant, long, ascending, cymose, or racemose. Bracts often gland- 
ciliate. Sep. reflexed in fl. and fr. Pet. narrow, ohovate-cimeate, 
bright pink. Stam. (pink or white) exceeding pink styles. When 
fresh, looldiig just intermediate between B. carpmifolms and the 
more glabrous forms of Pi. villicaidis. Commons and heaths. 

19. K. viLLicAULis EoehL B. calvatus Bio's.. — St. arching, often 
silicate, with many or few patent hairs, not iinfeeqiiently becoming 
bald. Prickles nearly straight or declining from much-dilated base. 
L. 5 -nate -digitate, broad, concave, rarely 7-nate. Leaf-toothing com- 
pound and very acute, giving a wavy outline to It. Lts. wrinkled, 
shining, hairy above, paler and soft, with many hairs beneath ; 
term., broadly ovate-cordate or subrotund cuspidate-acummate. Pan. 
leafy, sometimes up to the rather broad top, long, occasionally glandular; 
siibeorymbose above ; mcMs flexuose, with rather long suheqtial erect- 
patent or dimricate cymose' branches. Sep. reflexed in fi,'. and' 'fir.y 
Pet. oval, '"kighi pink, or rarely white. Stam. 'white, usually far 
"exceedmg the greenish styles, though in the nearly, glabrous form 
common in S. England falling short of them. 

In Scotland the species seems often m,uch'' hairier. Bloxam 
gave the name calvatm' to more than one form ''of B. vilUcaulis, and 
not even chiefly (it would seem, from the num,erous specimens of 
his naming in my pos'session) to the very m.arked plant of Warw., 
Derb.., and Leic. Hedges .and heaths. 
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20. R. ORATUS PoGke. — St. areiiate-prostrate, angular and 
mlcate, sparingly hairy, and soon becoming bald. PricMes rather 
short, slightly declining from much-dilated and compressed base. 
L, large, 5-iiate-digitate. Lts. very coarsely and irregularly hiserrate, 
slightly hairy above, paler and rather thinly but (especially at first) 
softly hairy beneath ; term, ovate, elliptic or occasionally subrotund, 
aeimimte, subeordate. Fan. broad, rather short and lax, with few- 
flowered patent and patent-erect branches. FL andfr, {as icell as L) 
exeeptmialhj large. Sep. ovate-triangular, acuminate, greenish, with 
narrow white margin, reflexed in fli., patent after the pet. fall, loosely 
embracing fr. Pet. pink. Slam, very long, all far exceeding styles. 

One of the three British Rubi (the others being rusticafius and 
CiBsim) found by Dr. Focke to have “ quite regular pollen grains.’* 
In spite of much superficial likeness to glabrous forms of B,. villi- 
ceridis, amply distinct in L, pan., and fl. Heaths and hedges. 

2L E. LEUCANDEUS Focke. — St. high arching, obtuse-angled, 
usually with a good many hairs at first, but sometimes becoming 
bald. PricMes declining or nearly straight, tcitk rather long subulate 
point from compressed and dilated base. L. ' 5-nate-digitate and 
pedate. Lts. irregularly serrate with large and often compound but 
very acute teeth, softly hairy beneath; term, elliptic-acuminate or 
ovate-acute, round-based or subeordate, rarely cleft to the midrib 
on one side. Pan. irregular, lax and unequal-sided; usmlly elongate 
and nearly leafless above, ivith the topmost ji. subsessile, rather weakly 
armed ; lower branches erect -patent. FL showy. Sep. reflexed in 
JI: and fr. Pet. large, ohovate, pure white. Stam. white, far 
exceeding greenish styles. 

Quite the typical plant does not seem to have been yet found 
in Britain. It has a subpyramidal elongate pan., and pale green 
and very acuminate Its., resembling those of B. gratm, though 
narrower and more acutely toothed. A frequent Herefordshire 
form, growing in marshy thickets comes rather near it. The form 
referred to by Dr, Foeke in Journ. Bot. 1B90, p. 129, and which is 
abundant in the sandy districts near Bournemouth (both in Hants 
and Dors.), has a shorter, broader pan., and Its. of a darker green 
(pale beneath), rather broadly ovate or even suborbicular, with' 
acute or cuspidate-aemninate point, and closer, finer teeth. This, 
in colouring, and to some extent in habit, and in the texture and 
general look of the foliage, approaches B. aflinis, though quite 
different in its hairy stem, its much shorter prickles, and its more 
nearly equal Its. 

22. E- •? HiETiFOLius Mueil. & Wirtg. — St. arcuate-prostrate, 
angular, hairy. Prickles rather unequal, of medium size, declining 
from a dilated compressed base. L. 7}mt!y 5-nate-pedate, exceptionally 
broad, from the gnat size of the interm. Us. Lts. rather irregularly 
dentate-serrate, hairy on both sides, very soft beneath ; term. 

; 'broadly ovate, obovate or subrolund, cuspidate-acuminate, cordate. 
Pan. im, egkmdular, with broad rounded subcorymbose top, and about 
M-6 long distant ascending axillary branches, aUo^ having their flowers 
gmikered a rounded siiheorymbose or cymose top ; rachis hairy, with 
watlered unequal declining prickles. Sep. greenish-tomentose, 
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with paler margins, ovate-acnminate or leaf-pointed. Pet. and 
long stam. pure white. Woods (Cornw., Dev., and Dors.). 

Distinct from R. jvjramirlalis Kalt., as Dr. Foche considered 
when he saw it growing near Plymouth in 1889. Nearer, I thinks 
to the roundish-leaved form of it. leiicandnis referred to above as 
ahnndant about Bournemouth, though much hairier than that, 
lower growing, and with a somewhat different panicle. 

28. K. Linblelanus Lees. — Si, li7f/7i~arcJimff, shining as if 
varnishedf slightly hairy, angular. Prickles many, strong, eoin- 
pressed, declining. L. 5-nate. Lts. obovate-Ianeeolate, often much 
narrowed helow, irregularly toothed and ivavij at the edge, pale green, 
shining and nearly glabrous above, softly hairy and paler beneath ; 
term, broadly obovate-acuminate, roxmded or snhcitneate below. Pan, 
densely cylindrical above, truncate at top, with divaricate interlacing 
cijmose branches of nearly equal length, and siihsessile term, ft, ; leafy 
below; raekis densely clothed with patent hairs, with many slender 
declining prickles, and sometimes a very few glands and an occasional 
acicle. Sep. ovate, acuminate. Pet. oblong, attenuate below, 
rather large, but not contiguous, white. Fr, small, 

A very widely distributed, and as a rule easily recognised 
bramble. Hedges, wood-borders, &c. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON PEETHSHIBE PLANTS. 

By Edwabd P. Linton, M.A., and Wm. E. Linton, M.A. 

In the following account of the results of a three weeks’ stay in 
Perthshire last summer, we have mentioned but a small proportion 
of the rare and interesting plants we met with on excursions made 
from Killin as oiir base, because the district has been as well 
worked as any in Scotland, and we wish to avoid useless repe- 
titions. But the lower pai*t of Glen Lyon, with its adjoining 
mountains, has fallen under comparative neglect, we believe ; and 
on this ground we have given rather a full report of the plants 
of any interest that we found in that district. Where Glen Lyon 
is referred to in this paper, the last few miles above Portingal 
is the part of the glen intended, and the distance in miles from 
Foriingal is usually added in a bracket. Culdamore is' the name 
of a large farm miles up the glen ; and Garn Mairg the highest 
point of a ridge and group, of mountains N. of the E. Lyon, 
referred to here more than once. We can hi,ghly recommend 
Fortingal'.to botanists as a convenient stopping-place; there are^ 
three or four good, expeditions to make ; there is a comfortable, 
well-conducted and inexpensive inn ; fine scenery, a ' Eoman camp, 
and a famous old yew tree in the churchyard, lot which a greater 
antiquity than the Eoman camp is claimed (see Syme, E. B, viii. 288). 

During a week of our stay at Killin, we had 'the pleasure and 
advantage of the company of the Eev. E. S. and Mrs. Marshall ; 

' JouENAL OF' BoTANY'.—Von. 30 . [May, '1892,] ' n 
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and al Mr. MarstalFs request we have incorporated a few notices 
in our paper of plants which he was the first to observe ; we have, 
too, in the case of many plants gathered while "we were together, 
the great benefit of his opinion and critical remarks. 

We adhere to the asterisk as the symbol of a (real or 
supposed I new vice-coiinty record. All the plants in this list are 
from localities in Mid-Perth (88). 

Tkalktrnm minm L. An interesting, tall-growing form, among 
loose rocks by E. Lyon, Culdamore. 

CoryiMis liadciilata DO. Fernan. Here and near Killiii we 
found this plant on a rotten thatched roof of a shed. 

Helicmthsmiim Chammcisttis Mill. N, of E. Lyon, near PortingaL 

Slime acmtUs L., Armaria sedoides Schultz, a large-flowered 
mountain form of Cerastium trmale, sometimes but erroneously 
put to var. alpestre^ and C. alpinum L., b. piibeseens, all on N. slopes 
of Meall Garbli. 

Bpperkmn duMimi Leers. Culdamore. 

Trifolmm aprarium L, In a field in Glen Lyon (5 m.), where 
introduced seed had no doubt at one time been sown. 

Riibm fissm Lind!. Glen Lochay, near Killin. Linn of 
Campsie . — Lmdebergii P. J, MuelL Discovered by Eev. E. S. 
Marshall, near Killin.-— E. Chammnorm L. Cam Mairg. 

Fotmtilla maeulata Pourr. N. slope of Meall Garbli. — P. 
Sihbddi Hall f. Cairn Mairg. 

Ihsa moUk Sm., var. cmrnlea Woods. Near Killin. — E. eantm 
L., var. armtica Baker. Near Killin. — Var. tomentella Leman, and 
var. pruinosa Baker. Glen Lyon (about 5 m.). — Var. mrtidllacantha 
Herat. Fortingal. 

Saxifrmja nmdi$ L., and 8, oppositifolia L. N. of Meall Garbh. 

Fdhes Tuhnim L., var. petrmm Sm. (non Wulf.). On ground 
sometimes flooded by E. Lyon (5 m.). 

EpiloUtmi mmtmmm x ohscunm. By E. Tay, just below Perth. 

Circma alpim L. Glen Lyon. 

„ Hieracium hdmeneeum Backh. In large quantity and very fine 
HghupinCoire Ardran. — H. eximium Backh. var. tmellum, and 
H. ItMptdatMM Backh. On rocks N. of the summit between Ben 
Lawers and MeaE Garbh. The former is very rare in the Breadal- 
bane range.— H. smemm Backh. Near Cairn Mairg ; and N. 

Meall Garbh. — iJ. argmieum^ Fr. Some fine plants in the befi. of 
B. Lyon (6 m .). — hugiossoides Arvet-Touvet. Only a sdingle 
plant was noticed in Glen Lochay of this well-marked spocies, 
about 4 HI. above Killin ; in Glen Lyon it was more frequent?" but 
not plentiful, on rocky slopes near the road (2 to 7 m.).— 
emm-murorum Lindeb, A fair quantity of this grew near the AE. 
Lochay, one to three miles above Killin, It is identical with our' ' 
plants gathered near Braemar, which Dr. Lindeberg so named, inV 
iSSf , and we now place it on record for Britain for the first tim^c. 
— ♦H. Fktorum Linton. One fine plant in the Lyoii valley (5 
and several on rocks away to the north of Ben ' Lawers . — fIL 
F&rr&me F. J. Hanbury. Gathered by Eev, 1*. ' B. 'MarshaU' in 
G'oire Ardran, and named by Mr. Hanbury for him.— F. mdg/itum 
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Fr. Glen Lyon, bnt nol; common. — U, sparsifoliiimJAiid,^. Glen 
Lyon (5 m.). — H, gotMcum. Fr, Glen Lyon (5 m.), and near 
FortingaL Also near Linn of Campsie, but only three plants seen, 
— ijf. Bewari Bosw. Glen Lociiay, near Kiilin ; Glen Lyon (4 ni.), 
H. prenantlioides VilL, H, crocatiim Fr., and H, coripmbostim Fr. 
Glen Lyon (7 m.). — H* retmilaum Lindeb. By R. Doeliart, and 
in Glen Locliay, near Kiilin. Gathered with us by Rev. E. S. 
Marshall, and so named by him and Mr. Hanbury. Also in Glen 
Lyon (7 m.), and at FortingaL — H, mnheUatum L. In Glen Lyon 
(4 m.), and at Cuidamore. — B, angmtimi Lindeb. (iT. croca- 
turn Fr., var. angiistatiim Fr.). Two miles up Glen Lochay ; For- 
tingal ; Linn of Campsie, 

Vaecinium iiJiginosiim L. Near Fortingal, N. of E. Lyon. 

Arctosfaphijlos Uva-nrsi Spreng. Lower N. slopes of Meal! 
Garbh ; scarce. 

Loiseleuria procmnhens Desv. E. ridge of Cam Mairg. Not 
seen elsewhere in the Fortingal district. 

Pyrola minor L. Rocky burn N. of mountain between Ben 
Lawers and Meall Garbh. — P. secunda L. Near the burn on the 
way up to Meall Ghaordie ; at a rocky break in the Allt Dubh 
Galair, Meall-na-Saone. 

Veronica serpyllifolia L., var. humifusa Dicks. Near Cam Mairg. 

Melmnpyrimi sylvaticiim L. Between one and two miles up Glen 
Lochay ; very fine. 

Mentha piperita L. (an escape ? on waste ground sometimes 
flooded, away from houses), Plmitago mantima L., and Betula 
dmudata Hook. Glen Lyon (5 m., 4 m., and 2 in,). 

Salix stipulafis Sm. In leaf only, but no doubt this form of the 
hybrid (S* cimrea x viminaUs). — S. cinerea x phjlicifolia. Some 
five or SIN gatherings from Kiilin, chiefly near E. Dochart. Also 
in Glen Lyon (4 m.). — S.aimta x cmerea (S. lufmcens Kern.). By 
E. Dochart and a little way up Glen Lochay, Kiilin. — aurita x 
Lapponum, A strong male bush on steep rock high up in Coire 
Ardran, with leaves just intermediate between S, aurita and S, 
Lapponum ; a smaller, greener bush was growing close by, which 
looked as if it was a separate plant, but it may have been 
connected underground ; the situation was one of those which alpine 
willows love, as if conscious of a secure position from which they 
can defy attack. This is the first time a living plant of this hybrid 
has been observed in Britain. About a fortnight later we were 
fortunate enough to discover a second station for it, this time a 
female bush in a rather more accessible place, on rocks about ' two 
miles N. of Ben Lawors. , This, corresponds well with Scandinavian 
specimens "'of and Lapponum; the leaves are nearer the' 
latter,' 'but i'n''''th^ir' twisted tip, slight' serration, and stipules': 
present on stronger shoots, show the element; the ovaries 

are long and 'narrow for Lappo7ium, the style ■ and: stigmas rather 
shortened, and the scales narrow (oblong -lanceolate) but much dis- 
coloured. The catkin is curved and has the look: 'of aurita ; so 'h.as 
the year-old wood, but its bark borrows a darker hue and a tendency 
to shine from Lapponum-. >-^8 , aurita X nigricam% We gathered leaf- 

L 2 
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specimens from three different bushes by the B. Lyon, at PortingaL 
S. aiirita x phjikifolia. Specimens were taken from three bushes of 
this hybrid near R. Dorchart, Killin; from a good intermediate 
example four miles up Grlen Lochay ; and from a bush with fruit 
in Glen Lyon (4 in.).— aS'. aurita x repens {S, amhigna Ehrh.). 
Near Portiiigal ; and in Glen Lyon (5 m.), where two forms 
occurred, one intermediate, the other much nearer repens, pre- 
sumably being 8. amhigua x repens, — S. nigricans x pliylidfolia. 
High up the Allt tir Artair, not far below Cam Ohreag, Killin ; also 
near Linn of Oampsie. — S, Lapponnm L. We saw this (near For- 
tingal) only in one spot. All the alpine willows fall off greatly in 
the mountains north of R. Lyon. The northern watershed of 
Meall Garbh was also poor in willows, owing to absence of cliffs ; 
but this was not the case with the large watershed north of Ben 
Lawers. Here we found the usual willows of the Breadalbanes, 8, 
phijUcifoUa, 8, nigricmis, S* Lappomm, 8, Arbiiscula, and S. her- 
haeea ; no doubt we should have seen reticulata also, if stormy 
weather had not abbreviated our exploration. — 8, Arhmcula x 
Lapponum {S» spuria Schleicher). Besides gatherings of this 
hybrid in the Killin district in known stations, to some of which 
we were introduced by the Rev. B. S. Marshall, we found three 
bushes of it in the great watershed N. of Ben Lawers above 
referred to, two of them in fruit; and a fourth which may be 
this plant, but must await the test of cultivation. — S. Arhmula 
X nigriems {S, KrmttHana Brtigg). When this hybrid was described 
by one of us in the Journ, Bot, (1891, 214), we were not 
aware that it had already been named by Brtigg; it is given 
in the Appendix to Nyman’s Conspectus FL Eur, Besides the 
original station, where one small hush at least still exists, we 
can now give another, on Ben Lawers, which happily had two or 
three female catkins in good condition ; there is little doubt, too, 
that a bush on Craig Loagliane (Meall Ghaordie) is this hybrid 
also, but it grew out of reach and we have only fragmentary 
leaf-specimens. — 8, Myrsmites L., occurs very sparsely in the 
Breadalbanes ; besides one or two known stations, we found it, in 
in Coire Ardran ; on Meail Ghaordie a fine bush of the 
variety prommjiem Forbes, grew out from the top of a nasty 
precipice, and near by a small budi of the type. — S, Myrsinites x 
mgrwam Wimm. The nomenclature of this hybrid is puzzling. 
Dr. P. B. White adopts 8, Wahlenhergii And., after Andersson, who 
drops S, Myrsinitoides Pr. in 1874, in favour of this latest name. 
5. punctata Wahl., is probably the oldest synonym, but Wimmer’s 
way of naming it (which is prior to Andersson’s) has the great 
advantage of stating the origin in the name. This we gathered on 
the Loohan-na-Lairige rocks, near Killin, and also on Meall 
Ghaordie, both in fruit. — S. Myrsinites x phyliciJoUa, The Rev, 
E. S. Marshall sent specimens, firom a small bush met with by us 
on Iteall Ghaordie when we were together, to Dr. P. B. White, who 
considered the plant to be this hyMd ; and we see no reason to 
question the naming, S. herhacm x Lapponum (S. sohrim P. B. 
WMte)* Two fine plants, both in fruit, on a low cliff in the 
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waterslied nortli of Ben Lawers* We have scarcely any so strong 
and well-developed in our series of Clova specimens. The young 
leaves are clothed with the fine silky pubescence of Lappoiium^ but 
they are guicldj glabrescent. — S, herhacea x nigricans {S» Moorei 
Loud. Cafe.) ? A very interesting plant 'was met with by the Bey. 
E. S. and Mrs. Marshall and ourselves, on Meall-na-Saone, with a 
creeping habit and strong woody stem; luckily in fruit. Our first 
idea on gathering it, that it was 8, herhacea x nigricans, is probably 
right ; Dr. E. B. White assented to this as most likely, on 
specimens sent him by Mr. Marshall ; and more deliberate exami- 
nation confirms this opinion , — herhacea x reticulata (S. ofujchio- 
phglla Ands.). Growing on rocks on Meail-iia-Saoiie, already 
known as rich in hybrid willows, this creeping plant puzzled us 
not a little. It had much the habit and appearance of S* herhacea 
X lanata, which was growing close by ; but as Dr. White pointed 
out, to w^hom specimens were sent by the Eev. E. S. Marshall, in 
whose company we were at the time of gathering it, the capsules 
are pubescent, and it could not be that hybrid. Dr. thought 

it might be S, 2Ioorei, on the side of herhacea. We have, however, 
a plant in cultivation, from Clova, which, though it has not fruited 
yet, we have no doubt is a hybrid between S. herhacea and 8, reticu- 
lata; and to this we now put the Meall-na-Saone plant. 

Tojieldia paliistris Hnds., J uncus bighimis L., and Luziila spieata 
DO*, were noted on the N. slopes of Meail Garbh; and the two 
former, together with Junciis triglumis L., J. castaneus Sm., and J, 
trijidus L., were seen on mountains near Fortingal, N. of B. Lyon. 

Potamogeton rufescens Schrad., still abounds in a tarn near the 
summit of Nan Tarmachan, spreading by stolons and never 
flowering ; altitude about 8000 ft. 

Eriophorum latifolium Hoppe, together with Car ex liinosa L., at 
an altitude of about 2250 ft. near Craig GaiUicli, Killin ; and by 
itself near Fortingal, and Guldamore. 

Carex dioica L., C, rigida Good., C, aqiiatilis (f, minor), and 0, 
iistiilata Wahl., on the mountains near Fortingal, N. of E. Lyon. 
The latter was in small quantity along one watercourse, more 
plentiful along another, but not at all easy to see, owing to the fact 
that the female spikets were concolorous with the partially denuded 
soil on which it grew. This new station is many miles west of that 
on Ben Heasgarnich, and at a lower altitude ; we had not the 
means at hand of computing this with accuracy, but have reckoned 
it at about 1800 ft. This choice little sedge prefers a moderately 
steep slope over which water gently trickles and oozes, and where 
other herbage is very thin ; the sort of ground in fact that ' Jmcm 
higltmis (which grew with it remarkably fine) loves to occupy. 
It is not impossible that this may have been Don’s origiiial 
locality; though the probabilities are the other way, as anything 
N. of the Lyon could hardly be called “ Ben Lawers.” We spent 
a good part of two days rambling over 'the watersheds and corries 
just north of M. Garbh and 'Ben Lawers, and were struck with the 
grassiness ” of the whole mountain side, with comparatively few 
spots congenial to a sedge that objects to jostle in a crowd. — C. 
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aqiiatilis WaliL, Yar. elatior Bab. Man. ed. 1 {fide Mr. Ar. Bennett) 
= var. irateowi Syme. Glen Lyon (7 m.). — C. flava x fidva (0. 
xanihocmya DegL). By R. Dochart, two miles from Killin ; 
Meall Gliaordie; Glen Lyon (2 in.). — C. piilla Good.j and C> 
wstrata Stokes, mountain form. Cam Mairg range. 

Agrostk alba L., var. maritima Mey. By R. Docliart, Eillin. 

Deschampsia cmpitosa Beany., Yar. hrevifolia Barn. Near Cam 
Mairg. — D. fiexmsa Trin., Yar. montana Ends. Near summit of 
Cam Mairg. 

Avem stngosa Scbreb, In a field of oats, near tbe Linn of 
Campsie. 

Melica nutans L. Seen in one spot in tbe watershed N. of 
Ben Lawers, at a rocky break in a burn. 

Poa alpina L, Watershed N. of Meall Garbb. 

Festuca rubra L. Large form in a meadow, Killin. 

Woodsia hjperborea R. Br, Besides three stations already 
known, we detected this fern in Coire Ardran, for which we 
believe it was not known. 

Cpstopteris moniana Bemh. In a high corrie, N. of Meall Garbh. 

Folystichum Lonchitis Roth. Near Cam Mairg. 

Equisetum sylvaticum L., form capillare Hoffm, Near Fortingal. 
— E. mriegatum Schleich. A small mountain form of this had 
been observed by one of us as long ago as 1882, on Craig Caillich ; 
this we found again on another part of the same craig ; also in wet 
springy places below the precipices of Cam Ohreag ; and again, on 
a mountain side near Fortingal, N. of the Lyon. Near the last 
locality was a group of Lycopodia, viz., L. selago L., L. annotinum 
L., A. elavatum L., and L. alpinum L. 

On the w'hoie, Cam Mairg and the group of mountains near it 
just north of Glen Lyon are very barren, and were ife not for the 
discovery of Carex ustulata in this district, we should have felt the 
results to be thoroughly disappointing. The same may be said of 
the two corries on the northern side of Meall Garbh, which gave 
but little return for a very long day’s tramp. The slopes are too 
gradual for alpine plants ; for, while the pasture appeared 
magnifioBut for producing fodder, the gentle fall of the ground 
afforded little hold for hawkweed, willow or sedge, even along the 
course of the bums. 


FIRST RECORDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

WxLum A. Clarke, F.L.S. 

(Coatinued from p. 120.) 

:;?Mapalus^ 1677. Sparingly k 

the 'Boggs about Stow- Wood, , and on the Banks of Cherweli 
between Oxford and Water-Baton ; ■ but most plentifully at Ohils- 
weE k EerksMre.’’~Plot, Nat* Hist. Oxon.' 144* 
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¥. odomta L. Sp. PL 934 (1753). 1629. “ Yiola pnrpnrea.” 
JoLns. Eentj p. 3. “ Viola martia alba odoratissima. From 

Oornwal, Dx\ Guiitborp.” — Merrett, 125. 

V. Mrta L. Sp, PL 934 (1753). 1666. “ Viola foL Traclieiii 
serotina birsuta radice lignosa. In Charlton Wood, and in the 
Lane leading to Sittingbourn, and in the way to Lewsham in a 
great Gravel pit.” — Merr. 125. 

V. Rmniana Eeichenb. FL Germ. Exeiirsoria, 705, (1830-82) ; 
Fr. in Bot. Notiser, 1841, 81. 1632. “ Viola canina, oserulea iiiodora, 
sylvestris serotina, Lob.” — Johns. Eent, p. 86. Mr. Britten points 
out that Johnson (Ger. em. 851) alters Gerard’s description (see 
r. canina) into “ the wild fielde Violet with round leaves,” and 
adds, ‘‘this growes commonly in ’woods and such like places”: 
he also replaces Gerard's figure with one which may be F. FiMnimia, 
Gerard may have referred to this when he wrote, “ Of [wilde field 
Violet] I have found another sort growing wild neere unto Blacke 
heath by Greenewicli, at Eltham parke, with flowers of a bright 
reddish purple colour ” (Ger. 701): if so, the plant dates from 1597. 
The name liivinuma is first taken up for the British plant in Bab. 
Man. ed. 2, p. 36 (1847) under F. sylvatica Fr., which includes this 
and the nest. 

V. ReichenbacMana Jord. in Boreau, FL du Centre, ed. 8, ii. 
78 (1857). 1861 Mr. A. G. More, in Report of Thirsk Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Bot. Exch. Club, 1861, p. 7. 

V. arenaria DO. FL Fr. iv. 806 (1805). 1863. Found before 
1861 by Messrs. James Backhouse “ at the upper end of Teesdale, 
on the north side of the river.” — Babington in Journ. Bot. 1868, 825. 

V. eanina L. Sp. PL 935 (1758). 1724. “ Observed by Mr. 
Du Bois about Mitcham ” (Surrey). — Ray, Syn. iii. 864, 5. Mr. 
Britten suggests that Gerard’s “ wilde field Violet with long leaves*’ 
(Ger. 701) was probably this, though the figure, he says, ** seems 
F, lactea or F. stagninaF 

Y. lactea Sm. E. B. 445 (1798). 1796. “ Found by Mr, 
Stackhouse at Pendarvis in Cornwall.” — With. Bot. Arr. ed. 8, 
p. 262. “ Near Tunbridge Wells,” Kent. — T. F. Forster, E. B. L c,. 

V. persicsefolia Roth. Tent. ii. 271 (1789). F. stagnina Kit. 
(1814). 1839. Found by Mr. John Nicholson near Lincoln, and 
described as a state of F. lactea. — Ann. N. H. ser. 1, ii. 888. 

V. tricolor L. Sp, PL 935 (1758), 1548. “ Groweth ofte 
amonge the come,” — Turn. Names, H v. 

Y. arwensis Murr. Prod. 78 (1770). 1597. *‘The flowers of 
this wilde [Pansy] are of a bleake and pale colour, farre inferior in 
beaiitie to that of the garden, wherein consisteth the difference.”— 
Ger. 704, E. Forster (E. B, Supp. 2712) identifies this with F. 
arvemu , — a name which he first introduced to our lists, — and cites 
also Ger. em. 864, fig. 4. 

V. Curtisii E. Forster in E. B. Supp. 2698 (1881). 1831. 
“ Found on Braunton-boroughs in Devonshire . , . by the late 
William Curtis, and introduced into his garden by the name of 
Viola littoralis.'^ — B. Forster, Lc. Curtis found it before 1790, m 
which year it appears, as F. littoraiiSi in the Catalogue of ' the. 
Brompton Botanic Garden. 
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¥. Ititea Hulls. EL Angl. ed. 1, 331 (1762). 1697. Master 
Tiiomas Hesketii . . . found it growing upon the hils in Lan- 
cashire, iieere imto a village called Latham.” — Her. 701, 

Polygala Yiilgaris L. Sp. PL 702 (17o3). 1562, ‘‘I have 
sene thys herbe oit in England.” — Turn. ii. 96, back. 

P. oxyptera Eeichb. Iconographia, Cent. i. p. 25 (1828). 
1836 ? Prof. Babington (B. B. Bupp. 2827) thinks this “ is 
probably the plant found bj Mr. E. Eorbes in the Isle of Man, and 
tleseribed by him in the Trans. [Proc.] Edin. Bot. Soc. pt. 1, 
p. 35 [42] 1839. Mr. Borrer has gathered [it] on the New- 
haven cliffs and elsewhere in Sussex. . . . Gathered by myself at 
Beacombe, Cheshire, in Sept. 1837.” — E. B. Supp. 2827. 

P. serpyHacea Weihe in Flora, ix. 745 (1826). 1847. Bleak 
Dowm, Isle of Wight, May, 1846. l)r. Bromfieid. — PhytoL ii. 966. 

P. calcarea E. Schultz in Flora, 1837, 752. 1834. “ Found 
at Cuoksione, Gobham, and other parts of Kent, in the summer of 
1831.” — ^D. I)on in E. B. Supp. 2764. 

P. amara L. Byst. ed. 10, 1154 (1759). (1) var. iiUginosa Fr. 
1853. Found by Messrs. Backhouse on Oronkley Pell, Yorkshire, 
24th May, 1852.~~Ann. N. H. 2nd S. xi. 272, (2) var. austriaca 
Crantz. 1871. Discovered June 5th, 1871, on Wye Downs, Kent, 
by Mr. J. F. Duthie.— Journ. Bot. 1871, p. 212. 

Frankenia Isevis L. Sp. PL 331 (1753). 1633. I found it 
flouring the third day of September, 1621, on the ditch bankes at 
Burseldon ferrey by the sea side in Hampshire. lo. Goody er.” — 
Ger, em. 567. 

Dianthus Armeria L. Sp. PL 410 (1753), 1634. Oollibus 
et nonnuiiis pascms.”-~Johns. Merc. Bot. 21. See Journ. Bot. 
June, 1892. 

D. deltoides L. Sp. PL 411 (1753). 1597. ‘*In our pastures 
neere about London, and other places, but especially in the great 
field next to Detford, by the path side as you go from Kedriffe to 
Greenewich.” — Ger. 476. See Journ. Bot. June, 1892. 

B. csesius Smith, E. B. 62 (1794). 1724. “Pound ... on 
Ghidderroks in Somersetshire by Mr. Brewer.” — Bay, Syn.iii. 386, 2. 

D. prolifer L, Sp. PL 410 (1753). 1650. “In the grounds 
"Iwixt Hampton Court and Tuddington” (Middx.).— How, Phyt. 
10 , 12 . 

Saponaria offloinalis L. Sp. PL 408 (1753). 1597. “It 
gioweth "wilde of itselfe neere to rivei's and running brooks in 
sunnie places.” — Ger. 360. 

(To be contmued.) 


SHORT NOTES. 

Rcbos AMMOBIOS Pocke (p. HO). — The Bev. W. Moyle Rogers 
says of Ms species, “ Believed to occur in Seotiand.” Probably he 
has in yim a plant found by me near Perth seven or eight years 
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ago, and submitted to Prof. Babington, who wrote of it, “It is 
probably the ammohiiis of Focke.” — F, Buchanan White. 

Gentiana Amaeella L. var. pr^cox “Eaf.” (p. 120). — My 
experience is the reverse of that given by the Rev. E. S. Marshall. 
In the neighbourhood of Croydon the seeds germinate in the 
autumn, and I have watched it through the winter up to the 
flowering stage in May and June. I have never seen the normal 
form growing with this, though it occurred some yards away. — 
Arthur Bennett. 

SoNGHUs PALusTEis L. (p. 121). — Below where Mr. Wolley Dod 
locates the plant there is no difficulty in getting to it, except that it 
is as well not to attempt it if firing is going on at the “ butts/’ as 
it is unpleasantly near to them, I have seen between two and 
three hundred plants of the heights he gives in this station. I fear 
the species is not so frequent in Norfolk as one might be led to 
suppose from the Rev. Kirby Trimmer’s Flora and Supplement, as 
specimens I have seen from two of the stations given are the 
marsh form of S, arvensis L., in both cases gathered by Mr. Trimmer 
himself. — Arthur Bennett, 

Polygonum dumetorum in "Wilts (p. 69). — Mr. Preston’s list 
reminds me that I have not yet recorded Polygonmi diimetonim L., 
which I found in considerable quantity in a copse on a narrow 
wooded ridge, known as Whitsbury Wood, at the end of last August. 
This wood is mostly in Wilts, with a southward extension into 
Hants ; it was in Wilts that the Polygonum grew, though I saw it 
again next day on driving to Fordingbridge, in S. Hants. It is 
known for the latter county, but new to Wilts. — Edward P, Linton. 

Carex aquatilis in Ireland. — While botanising along the banks 
of the River Main, in Shane’s Castle Park, Co. Antrim, in June last, 
I came across a luxuriant growth of the plant in a ditch of standing 
water communicating witli the river about a mile and a half above 
where it flows into Lough Neagh. This sedge, which was formerly 
accounted of such extreme rarity in Britain, and which was first 
obtained in Ireland by Mr. S. A. Stewart, in Co. Roscommon, in 
1883 {Joiirn, Bot, 1885, 49), is now added to the flora of List. 12 
of Gybele Hibernica. The plant grows very luxuriantly in the 
present station, the stems being 3-4 ft. long, and the bracts l-|-2 ft. 
in length. At the mouth of the stream, a mile and a half further 
down, I observed from the eastern shore an extensive growth of a 
large Carew on the opposite shore, which is very possibly the same 
plant, but had no opportunity of obtaining specimens of it. The 
station above mentioned is, so far as I am aware, the lowest y# 
observed for C. aquatilis in Ireland, being only about forty-^five leel 
above high-tide level. The specimens were kindly determined for 
me by Mr. Arthur Bennett, who refers them to var, elaiior Bab. — 
E. Lloyd Praeger. " ' 
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Sets of BinxibH Plaijts. 

Set of BritLsh FaiM, 1892-~189o. Issued by tlie Eevs. E. P, 
"LietoXj W. K. Linioij, K. P, Mxjeeay, and W. Moyle Eogees. 

Fascicle I. 

OcB four clerical RuhuS’Btuimis are to be congratulated on the 
satisfactory character of their first fasciculus. If this work is 
carried out as ic has been begun, it wiU mark a new era in our 
knowledge of British Eubi, in which oui- indigenous plants are 
carefiiily compared and identified with those of Continental Europe. 
The present iascicle of twenty-five numbers is entirely made up of 
rare critical forms, nearly all of them from the South of England. 
First comes Ilnhiis Leesii, gathered in Derbyshire. The Suberectus 
group is represented b}" sidcatus, nitidus, intcgnhash, and ajfinis; the 
group with equal prickles by erythrimis, incur vatics, imbricatus, rhom~ 
boiiiem, grains, md leucandrus ; the liaduli by Gohmanni, adscitiis, 
ggmmstachys, ynBruptorum, rudis, mdanodeiinis^fmcus, anglosaxonicus, 
and Bloxamti ; and the Giandulosi by rosacem, obscurus, viridis, 
Diiratriyiim, and longithyrdyer. Six of these, Leesii and incurvatus 
of Babington, hmyithyrsiger and Bloxamii of Lees, mbricatus of Hort, 
and Burotnyiwi of E. P. Murray, are types originally described by 
British authors ; and four of them, nitidus, ajinis, fuscus, and rudis, 
are forms figured and described by Weihe and Nees, the names of 
which, until very recently, have been wrongly applied in this 
country. The specimens, without exception, show clearly the 
difierential characters by which the form is marked, and the 
undertaking will be a great help to botanists who want to understand 
this intricate genus. The sjmopsis which is promised with the 
second fasciculus is that now publishing in these pages by the 
Eev. W. Moyle Eogers. 


The first Fasciculus of the Ckaracem Britcmnim Exsiccates, by 
Messrs. H. & J. Groves, is now ready for issue. It consists of thirty 
and illustrates species of Chara, Lydmotkanmus, Lmnpro- 
Tdyf€ldMi and Kitella. Messrs. Groves hope to illustrate, 
in this most eifeclive manner, all the British species in about three 
Fasciculi- It is not easy to give an idea of the difficulties overcome 
by Messrs. Groves in the preparation of these specimens. There were 
not only their acquisition and determination, but the mechanical 
difficulties of mounting are in no group of plants so formidable as 
in the Vkaraeea, The specimens are so well selected and mounted 
that it may be doubted if even Characeis have ever received such 
attentions before. There are so many bogus published sets of 
Cryptogams (especially Alg© and Fungi j now being issued on the 
Continent {c.g,, a well-known set of Algas contained in its last 
fascicle a quantity of crustaceous eggs named Valonia /) that this 
issue deserves a special welcome. Copies of the fascicle are to be 
obtained from the Messrs, Groves, Jeffreys Eoad, Ciapham, S.W., 
price one guinea, carriage free. 
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Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden^ Calcutta. Vol. iii. 4to. Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1891 : containing (1) The Species of Fedtcu- 
laris of the Indian Empire and its Frontiers, By I). Peain, 
M.B,, F.E.S.E., Curator of the Herbarium : pp. i.-iv, 1-196, 
ti. 1-37. (2) The Maynoliacece of British India, By G. King, 

M.B., LL.I)., F.E.S., O.LE., Superintendent of the Garden: 
pp. 197-225, tt. 38-74. (3j An Account of the Genus Gompho- 

stenima. By B. Brain: pp. i., ii., 227-271, tt. 75-105. (4) 
The S^^ecies of ^lyristica of British India, By G. Kino : 
pp. 275-381, i.-vi. tt. 106-174. 

It -weighs 11 lb. 10 oz., without any binding, and perfectly dry 
— to imitate one of Macaulay’s methods of commencing a review. 
This is an admirable and astounding work. The q[uality and 
elaboration of the botany, the 174 quarto plates, the type and 
correctness of printing, can be seen in few systematic botanic 
works published of late years in England. To those who know by 
experience the difficulties in getting any “finished” work done at 
Calcutta, and the hindrance to scientific work from the heavy 
official duties, the present volume can be described by no word but 
astounding. Dr, King and Dr. Brain have overcome obstacles as 
none of their distinguished predecessors in the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden have been able to do. It can only be attempted here to 
give a general idea of the four treatises comprised in the volume. 

The genus Bedmdaris now contains 261 species, of which 69 are 
Indian ; a historic and morphologic account is given. Then follows 
an essay on its geographic distribution and evolution. The present 
distribution is entirely in the Northern Hemisphere, and Dr. Brain 
considers it probable that, ffiom an arctic origin, streams of species 
have fiowed over Europe, Asia to Ceylon, Japan and North America. 
Next follows the division of the genus into 3 divisions, 5 sub- 
divisions, 78 sections, with diagnoses thereof, and the aUocatjon of 
the whole 261 species into the 78 sections. Lastly comes the full 
description of the 69 Indian species, with plates of every species 
and the more strildng varieties. The Latin diagnosis of each 
species runs generally to 120-180 words, without any punctuation; 
the synonymy, citation of subsequent authors, enumeration of 
localities, description with measurements, and discussion in 
English, are all on the same grand scale. The plates, besides 
giving a general life-size picture of the species, give copious 
dissections and magnifications of the corolla, stamens, seeds — in 
short, of all the characters treated of in the text. There are, 
moreover, numerous tables showing the average comparative 
lengths of calyx, coroUa-tube, &c., with carefully added notes 
of the number of fiowers in each case dissected and measured. 

It is really delightful to get a piece of thorough work ; to see 
holv ail the questions of classification, geographic ffiptribnliop, evo-' 
lution in time, become doubly interesting when worked out upon a 
single genus, of which the author has a firm grasp, knows neaiiy every 
species, and is able do reject all the false identifications /'and wong 
iocahties which so often obscure, the results when some; ambitious 
man attempts to deal with ,the divisions, affinities, geography and 
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eYolHtioii of an order or large group of -wliicli be does not know one- 
quarter of tbe species, while of the quarter he has got before him 
20 per cent, have got wrong names. 

IJut — there is another side — one almost regrets the valuable 
labour expended in the mere literary finish and press-work of a 
treatise on 69 species of Indian Fedkularls, Too much pains can- 
not be bestowed on such work ; it is not necessary always to publish 
ali the details of good work, or to publish them in so heavy and 
expensive a form. Moreover, though full publication in a large 
treatise is very convenient to the next monographer wdio can spend 
time in mastering ail the view's and verbiage of his predecessor, a 
more concise form, with summary of results, is the more convenient 
for the laucli larger band of workers who wish to make use of the 
monographer’s results without wading through all his processes. 
The geography in Br. Pram’s memoir is fully and carefully done ; 
but it would take much time to convert the information, for 
instance, so that the distribution of Pedkularis might he compared 
with that of some other genus of plants or insects. 

The plan of waiting diagnoses of 150 words without any stops is 
open to comment. The only reason for not using stops is a supposed 
scieiitiiic propriety or tradition, ri>., that stops may he used in a 
description in the nominative case, not in diagnoses in the ablative 
case. But this is not so ; Linineus, in the very short diagnoses in 
the second edition of Species Plantajnim, uses a stop (comma) before 
each substantive ; so did B, Browm, the DeCandolles, Bentham, and 
Hooker ; Linnsnus and most writers use a heavier punctuation in 
the descriptions. Stops undoubtedly save time, even in short 
diagnoses; but, wien Br. Brain employs diagnoses of 120-180 
words, he should surely give every assistance to those who have to 
work with them. 

Br, King’s Magmliacem is a much shorter and simpler paper, 
but of much practical importance, as several species of Magnolias 
afford very fine timber; especially the beautiful ill. Campbellii 
Hook.i et^T. Thoms., formerly abundant round Barjeeling. Dr. 
King describes 46 species of Magnolimee as against 27 recorded in 
Hooker’s Flora of British India : six of the species are here described 
for the first time, and several other species are Br. King’s own, 
having been first published by him in the Joimi, As. Soc. Bengal, 
v. 58, pars 2. Every Indian species is figured in tlie paper under 
review, which will make it very valuable to forest officers. Br. 
King has abstained from ail speculations concerning evolution in 
time, &C .5 and has presented his information (much of which is new 
regarding even the old species) in the simplest form. His diagnosis 
(and description combined) of each species is in English, fully 
punctuated. The paper is much easier to get at than Br. Brain’s, 
but it may be doubted whether it was easier to write. The material 
for large trees in India is often imperfect ; the matching of fruiting 
and flowering specimens often difficult, sometimes uncertain ; the 
flowers ofb large Magnolia tree in full blossom are prominent two 
miles off a ravine 8000 ft. deep; when you stand under the 
itmjou can^ee none of those on the tree; grave mistakes have 
originated by flowers under the tree. 
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Dr. King lias overlooked one species, viz., Kadsiira Wattii C, B. 
Clarke in Jonrn, Linn, 8oc, v. 25 [Feb. 1889] , p. 4, tab. 1. This 
plant is of no economic importance ; but, whether a good species or 
not, has some interest as marking the incursion of the Chinese 
Flora into Eastern Assam. 

The genus GomplwBtemma^ according to Dr. Prain, contains 
25 species, whereof 19 extend from Nepal to Singapore, 2 are 
endemic in South Madras, 2 in Java, 1 in China, 1 in the Philip- 
pines. The memoir follows nearly the form adapted for Pedicularis-^ 
but is less heavy. The diagnoses are shorter, and punctuated. 
The descriptions are, as in the Pedienlans paper, put in the ablative, 
and stopped only with commas. There is a map appended, which 
shows at a glance the distribution of the species. The genus com- 
prises only undershrubs and herbs of no economic use, so far as 
known at present. There is a misprint (p. 271) of Jheria, for 
which Theria should he read. This is the Terrya of Hooker’s 
Himalayan Journals, v. 2, p. 266, well known as the gate to the 
Kbasi Hills, 

Dr. King describes and figures 67 Indian species of Myristica : 
the Nutmeg of the Spice Islands {Myristicafrarpmis Houtt.) is added 
as cultivated. The great mass of these species are in and about 
the Malay Peninsula; two species extend northwards to Assam, 
and a few are found in Ceylon and South India. Of the 67 species, 
arranged in 5 sections, 25 are here described for the first time — a 
very large number, considering that Sir Joseph Hooker’s account of 
the Indian Myristim in Flora of British Lidia was published so late 
as 1886, and admitted only . 80 Indian species. The great additions 
to our knowledge made by King are founded on the very fine and 
extensive collections he has got in of late years from the Malay 
Peninsula — especially from Penang, Perak, Malacca, 

In this memoir Dr. King follows closely the form he had adopted 
for the Magnolias; Here also he has a splendid order of economic 
value to deal with ; the species are trees, most of them large trees 
50-100 ft. high. They are still more difficult to deal with than the 
Magnolias, inasmuch as that they are dioecious, and female flowers 
very rare ; while in many cases there is so great a similarity in 
habit and leaf between the difierent species that it is exceedingly 
difficult, when a female specimen has been secured, to be at all sure 
to what male it belongs. Dr. King speaks with great modesty 
concerning his own attempts to grapple with these difficulties. His 
work will be the guide of the Forest Department, and the starting- 
point for all future investigation of the order. The specific name, 
^^mcoscP' (p- 801) may be carped at. It is true that smosa is the 
preferable classical form, and one letter less ; but, is not 

wrong,' 'and' is the established familiar form to botanists. It is 
hardly worth while disturbing them from botanic reflections for' 
moment by reminding them of the superior purity of 'mwosa; espe- 
cially while botanic literature teems , with absolute blunders, such 
as l^vis for smooth, ochresB, &c. 

The present notice is an attempt to give those whohave not seen", 
this book some notion of its size, importance, and contents. A" few , 
remarks have been ventured on matters of, form at once catching 
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tlie eye of any botanic writer. To criticise tbe botanic merits 
would require to work tlirongb witli it, in some large lierbarinm, 
all tlie Indian species of PediculanSf MagnoUacem, G-ompImstemiua^ 
and Mipistka, Without doing this, it may be safely described as a 
grand work, not less remarkable for its purely scientific valiie than 
for its practical utility. The Government at Calcutta may be con- 
gratiilated on possessing officers having both the knowledge and 
the industry to prepare such a work, and also on their wise liberality 
mpubHsliingit. G. B. Glaeke. 

Les Chmnpirmons, Par A. Acloque. Bibliotheque Scientifique 
Contemporaire. Paris: Baihiere et Fils. 1892. Pp. viii. 
828, 60 figs. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

^ This volume, of a series that has been several times noticed in 
this Journal, deals with Fungi from the point of riew of their 
biology, economics, and general taxonomy. One cannot help 
admiring tlie apparent facility with which French writers of 
popular scientific books contrive to evade repellent scientific terms, 
and to make their w'ritings in this respect more attractive. This book 
is a good example of such successful treatment. It is to be wished, 
therefore, that the same might be said of its botanical quality. It is not 
up to date; ” there are minor errors here and there, such as calling 
Cpstopus cmulidus (White Bust) “ interessante uredinee,*’ though 
the author elsewhere knows better ; and he is obstinately conservative 
on some points, such as the lichen -gonidia question. It may be 
malicious, but one is rather pleased to see that one’s own country 
is not alone in literature of this kind — though w’e can beat this any 
day in the production of sad examples. Taking it as a whole, 
M, Aeloq lie’s book is as good as any popular book we have on the 
nature of Fungi— especially in respect of its clearness of exposition. 
Though the author has justly the greatest respect for Dr. Cooke, 
he feels bound to call him to account about some casual remark as 
to the vegetable nature of Algae never having been contested. 

Ici, M. Cooke se trompe”; and in two pages this author shows it, 
though Dr. Cooke probably never meant more than that modern 
writers do not contest the matter — at least they had not then begun 
lo quarrel afresh about Volvox and Protococcus j &c. It is a pity that 
the figures are not more satisfactory. 

G. M. 


ABTICLES IN JOUENALS. 

Annals of Scottish NaL History (April).— A. Fryer, ‘ Potmmoeton 
miMatm m Stirlingshire.’— Arthur Bennett, ‘ Records of Scottish 
Plants for 1891.’— G. C. Drece, ‘Plants of Glen Spean, Westemess.’ 

, CentralMatt (Nos. 14, 15). — G. van Schlepegrell, ‘Beitrage 
'2Ur vergleichenden Auatomie der Tubifloren.’ 

Botanical Maffazine (April).— prinmlinvm. Baker, sp. n. 
Noti^ (haft. 2)— P. G.E. Theorin. ‘ NSgra lafvaxtstallen.’ 
■— U. Borge, SuMossila sotvattensalgerfran Gotland.’— Id., ‘ Algolo- 
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giska Notiser * (1 plate). — C. Kaurin, Bryldna smbnda {Eypmmi 
Bcahriduni Lindb.).— H. Dalilstedt, ‘ Hieraciernas iiinovationssatt ocli 
morfologiska tjper inom Gruppen Archieracia/ — V. F. Hohu, 

^ Beskrifning af nagra Salix-former fran Aiigermaiiland ’ {8, 
cmeroidss, 8, Jiirticeps^ 8, parvifolia, 8, tricolor^ spp. iin.). 

Bat, Zeitxmy (Mar. 18j 25). — E. Goesfeld, * Ziir Anatomie iind 
Pliysiologie der Laubmoose.’ — E. Hartig, ‘ Ueber Dickenwaebstbiim 
und JabringbildiiBg.’ — (Ap. 1-8). — G.Karsten, ‘ ZurEntwickelungs- 
gescliicbte einiger Gnetum-kiiein^ (2 plates). 

BulL Soe. BoL France (xxxviii. : Sess. extraordinaire a Oollioiire : 
April 1). — 0. Debeau, Taraxacum Neyranti^ Staelii/s albereana, S. 
hracliyclada. — G. Gautier, ‘ Plantes rares on nouvelles des PjTenees- 
Orientales’ {Ompordoji Gautieri Eoiiy, n. sp. — C. Flabault, Paul 
Oliver (Feb. 16, 1842-Jan. 2*2, 1890). — P. Oliver, BartbdMmy 
Xatart (Mar. 1, 1774-Nov. 24, 1846). — F. Gay, ^ Algnes de Bagneres- 

de-Bigorre.’ , Miegeville, ‘ Qnelques plantes des Pyrenees- 

Centrales.* — 0. Flabault, ‘ La Question Forestiere.’ — H. Coste, 

* 150 Plantes nouvelles pour Aveyron,’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (Ap. 2). — Pelexia Wendla^idiana Eranzlin, 
Afjiaonema costatum N. E. Br., spp.nn. 

Irish Naturalist (April). — T. Johnson, ' Seaweeds from the West 
Coast of Ireland.’ 

Journal de Botanique (Ap. 1). — M. Micbeli, ‘ Legumineiises de 
rEonador et de la Nouvelle-Grenade.’ — G. Sauvagean, ‘ Siir qnelques 
Algnes pli4osporees parasites ’ (2 plates). — E, G. Camus, ‘ Mono- 
grapbie des Orebidees de France.’ 

Jotirn, Linn. Soc. (Bot. xxix. 198: Mar. 30). — E. J. Harvey 
Gibson, ‘ Structure and Development of the Cystocarps of Catenella 
Opuntia ’ (2 plates). — J. B, Carrutbers, ‘ Cystocarps of some species 
of CallophylUs and Bhodymeniad (1 plate). — T. Hick, ‘A new fossil 
plant from the Lower Coal-Measures’ (Tylophora nidiculosa: 
2 plates). 

La Notarisia (Feb. 29). — F. Oastracane, ‘ Sur una raccolta di 
Ampliipleiira pellucidad — G. de Lagerbeim, ‘La “ Yiiyucba.” ’ 

Midla7id Naturalist (April). — W. B. Grove, ‘ Fighting tbe Dry- 
rot.’ — W. Mathews, ‘ County Botany of Worcester ’ (contd.). 

Naturalist (April). — M. B. Slater, ‘Beport on Yorkshire Crypto- 
gamia, 1890-1.’ 

Nuovo Giorn. Bot. ItaL (April 4). — G. Paoletti, * Sui movimenti 
delle foglie nella Porlieria hygromeUica ’ (Jplates), — T. Garuelf'; 
‘ L’Orto e ily.Museo botanico di Firenze nell’ anno, 1890-91.’ , ^ 

^ Bot. Zeitschrift (April), — ^ J, Bornmuller, , PMamh' 
PmsselUana und' P. Sarnia.' — F. Arnold, ‘ Licbenologisebe Frag'- 
mente.’ — J. Freyn, GImropkyllum graciU^ FcMmplmra ckryBantha^ 
B'enda parm, Ferulago asperula, Peiicedanum^xmithokimmip^ Trigmm:- 
sciadkim intermedium, spp. nn. — E. v, Wettstein, ‘ Die Arten' der 
Gattung Gentiana aus der" S'ect, FndotriGmJ^ H. Braun, ‘ Galium 
Mollugad 
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BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

The tliird part of Plantm Postiance (Lausanne, Bridel, Feb. 1892) 
contains several new species of flowering' plants, as well as 'a new 
genus of Cynaroide^e, named Aiitrania G. Winkler & Barbey, — in 
honour of M. Eugene Autran, Keeper of the Boissier Herbarium, — • 
of which an excellent plate is given. 

Wfi have received No. 9 of the Contributions from the Shaw 
School of Botany — an Appendix to the Catalogue of the Flora of 
Nebraska, by Mr. H. J. Webber, 

Me, Edw'akd Whymper’s new book, Travels among the Great 
Andes, contains lists of the plants collected by him in various 
localities, as determined by the staff of the Botanical Department, 
British Museum, in the Herbarium of which the specimens have 
been deposited. The species met with by Mr. Whymper are for 
the most part identical with those collected by Spruce, Jameson, 
and others: the more interesting novelties were figured and 
described in this Journal for 1890, t. 297, p. 161. 

M. 0. Sauvageau describes a new British Ectocarpus — E, mim- 
mus Nag. in herb. — in his paper, Sur quelques Algues pheosporees 
parasites in the Journal de Botanique for April 1st. The habitat 
is given as “in Himanthalia lorea ad littora Anglise (Dover, Nageli ! 
Berwick, Batters!).” 

^ Messrs. Britten and Hollanb are preparing a Supplement to 
their Bkthnary of English Plant-jiames, and will be glad to receive 
any additions or corrections for inclusion therein. They may be 
sent to Mr. Britten at 18,* West Square, London, S.E. ' 

We are glad to receive the first number of The Irish Naturalist 
(Dublin, Eason), a new sixpenny monthly journal to be devoted to 
“ general Irish Natural History,” which has been adopted as the 
official organ of the principal Irish Natural History Societies. 
The Editors (Messrs. G. H. Carpenter and E. LI. Praeger) invite 
contributions , on all matters eonnected with natural science in 
Ireland, ;and tho' present number gives promise of a useful addition 
lo the 'ScienMfiC' iiterature; of "these islands. The only botanical 
'P'aper in, the number is' .one by Brol Johnson, on “ Seaweeds from 
the West Coast of Ireland,” in which a new species, Pogotrkhum 
Mhemiemn, is named, but not described. 

The Italian Botanical Society invites botanists of every nation- 
ality to a general assembly in Genoa, in connection with the 
celebration of the fourth century of the discovery of America 
by Ooliimbiis. This Botanical International Congress will be 
held in Genoa from the 4th to the '11th of September. At the 
time of the Congress will also take place the inauguration of the 
new Botanical Institute, built and' presented to the University of 
Genoa by the munificence of Mr. Thomas Hanbiiry, as well as a 
horticultural exhibition. 
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SOME WEST INDIAN FUNGI. 

Geof^ge Masbee. 

(Plates 321, 322, 323.) 

The collection of Fungi liere enumerated was made in St. Vin- 
cent by Mr, W. E. Elliott, tlie cryutogamic collector of tbe West 
Eidia Natural History Exploration Committee. The high percentage 
of iiOTelties is to be attributed to the careiiil mode of preservation 
of the specimens, accompanied by notes and sketches. The types 
described are in. the British Museum Herbarium. 

Marasmiiis naiius^ sp. n. (Plate 328, figs. 23-23, 28). Pileo- 
coiivexo- piano, obtiiso, sicco, levi, glabro, fiisco-cinnamomeo ; stipite 
gracili paJIidiore, e mycelio albo contexto oriundo ; lamellis adiiatis, 
distantibus, pallidis ; sporis siibglobosis, circa 4 /./. diam. 

Hab. Ad triiiicos piitridos. Morne Coclion. 

Gregarious, brownish cinnamon; pileiis about 1 line across; 
stem 1 line long. The white, strigose, radiating myceliiiiii appears 
as a white tuft before the pileiis develop es, and at this stage looks like 
some mould. Dry, tough, persistent. 

M. catervatns, sp.n. (Plate 322, figs. 16-18). Gregariiis ; pileo 
e convexo vel campanulato expanse, meiiibranaceo, e levi striato, 
albido; stipite fistiiloso, erecto, albo, levi, glabro, basi mycelio 
incrassato ; lamellis denticulo decurrente adnatis, distantibus, albis 
dein pallidis ; sporce ellipsoidese, 6 x 4 /i. 

Hab. In ligiio emortuo, Richmond Valley. 

Pileus about in. across ; stem 1-f in. long, 1 line thick, equal. 
The only known entirely white species with the margin of the pileus 
striate. 

Pleiirotm ftahelhtus B. & Br. Petit Bordel. 

Lentinm cubensis B. & 0. Bucament Valley. 

L. sipnruis B. & C. Richmond Valley. 

L, ealmcem Berk. Mount St. Andrew’s. 

L. exilis EL Sandy Bay. 

ScJiizopliyllmn coraimine Fr. Bonhomme Valley; Government 
House. 

Hygrophoriis belluS; sp. n. (Plate 821, figs. 1-4, S). Pileo 
carnoso, convexo -piano, eentro depressiuseulo, glabro, l^viusciilo, e 
coccineo expallente; stipite cavo, glabro, sequali vel siirsum in- 
crassato, lutesceiite, coccineo-striato ; ■ lamellis clecurrentibus, dis- 
tantibiis, crassis, flavis, aiirantio-tinetis, interstitiis venosis ; sporis 
ellipsoideis, hyaliiiis, 18 x 10 /x. 

Hab. Ad terrain in silvis umbrosis, Nariaqiia Valley (2300 ft.). 

'Pileus l|-2 in. across; stem' about 2 iu. long, 4 lines thick' 
above. Allied to H, hmmtoceplmhm B. & 0., but difiers in the pileus 
not being umbilicate, in having. the interstices as well as the sides 
of the gills veined, and more especially 'in the very large spores. 

Lendtes apphnmtm Fr. Richmond Valley. 

Flammnia Mspida, sp. n. (Plate 828, figs. 81-88). Pileo car- 
noso, iimbilicato quandoque mfimdibulilormi, ' deiiiiim explanato, 

JouBNAL OF Botany. — ^Vol. 29. [June, 1892.] m 
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siceOy levij ocliiaeeo-fiilvo, sqiiamulis erectis, aciitis, hispido stipite 
eci^vo, siirsiim attemiato, fibrilloso, pallido; lamellis aduatis, siib- 
deciiiTentibiiSj confertis, iatis, ex aureo ^ falyo-fernigiueis, ^ acie 
nallicliore creiiiilata ; sporis eliipsoideis, basi apiciilatis, fernigiiieis, 

7 X 0 

Hab. Ad ti‘iincos pntrklos, Chateau Belair. 

Allied to F» snpmtYf Fr., but distinguished by the deciirrent 
hispid pileiiSj and even stem. Pileus about 1 in. across ; stem 
f-l in. high. 

PiintFcdus papiUonat'eiis Fr. Chateau Belair. 

Polijporus tneholoma Mont. Petit Waliiboo ; Morne Ooclion, 

P. nimsiis Berk. Morne Garn Mts. 

P. salipitts Fr. Morne Garu Mts. 

Fonies hieidus Fr, Morne Garu Mts. 

F, microporus Fr. Morne Garu Mts. 

jp. australis Fr. Mount St. Andrew's (lOOO ft.). 

F. rmUatus Fr. Petit Bordel ; Eichmond Valley. 

Polystictus leatm Berk. Morne Cochon (1200 ft.). 

P. tahaeinus Mont. Sharp’s Valley. 

P. pinsitns Berk. Lomard Bay. 

P. ocddentalis Klotzsch. Sharp’s Valley. 

P. liiacino-gUvus Berk. Chateau Belair. 

P, trichomaUus Berk, k Mont. Chateau Belair. 

P. cy€lodes Fr. Mount St. Andiw’s. 

P. albidus^ sp. n. Pileo coriaceo, subteniii, applanato, semi* 
orbicular! vel elongato, basi cuneato-flabellari, ambitii aeuto, 
repandulo ; superne glabriusculo, seruposo-riiguloso et passim 
nodiiloso, leyitei coiicentrice zonato; contextii pallido; hymenio 
stramineo, 'poris breYiusculis (3-4 mm.), minimis, rotiindis, 
dissepimentis tenuibus ; sporis hyalinis, eliipsoideis, levibus, 
6 X 4 /X. 

Hab. Ad truneos vetustos, Bonhomme Valley (1200 ft.). 

Eigid when dry, 3-4 in. from margin to base, 5-7 in. long. 
Alied in habit and structure of the hymeiiium to P. occklentalu liL, 
but differing in the glabrous, nodulose, whitish pileus. 

P. amtJi^pm Fr. Eichmond Valley. 

P. velntimm Fr. Mount St. Andrew. 

P, smignimm Mey. Mome Garu Mts. A series of specimens 
were^ collected showing a complete sequence from the typical red 
condition to a perfectly white form, due to hleaching. 

Poria tephropora Mont. Government House. 

P. Puivenalm Berk. Morne Cochon (1200 ft.). 

Fawhis (iraniilosns Lev. Government House. 

Lasckm pezu&formis Berk. Mount St. Andrew. 

Mernlitis Eiliottiij sp.n. (Plate 322, figs. 18, 19). Effiisiis; siib- 
byssoideiis, totus resiipinatus, tenuis, margine tomentoso, fiavido, 
extus intusqiie croceus ; hymenio obsolete gyroso-plieato ; sporis 
eHipiicis, hyalinis, 3 x 1*5 p, 

Hab. Ad arbores emortuas, Eichmond Valley. 

. Very thin, texture rather byssoid, yet subgelatinous when moist, 
the minkles or folds of the hymenium very vague. Near to M. 
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attmis Fr .5 but distinguished by the obsolete folds of the hymenium^ 
and the very small, elliptical spores. 

Hydniim artocreas Berk, in Herb. Kew. Siibiculo determinato , 
effiiso, coriaceo, arete adnato, ligneo-pallescente ; margine erassi- 
usciilo dilutiori, siibinde libero ; acnleis confertissimis, compressis, 
passim coniiatis, lateribus sub lente asperis, concoloiibus ; sporis 
siibglobosis, hyalims, 8-4 /i diam, 

Hab. Ad ligna cariosa. Eichmond Talley. 

The specimens &om St. Vincent agree exactly with a specimen 
in Berkeley's herbarium, named as above, but not, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, described. Entirely resupinate, forming 
patches 8-5 in. long by 1 in. or more broad. 

Cortioium papyraeenm^ sp. n. (Plate 828, figs. 85, 86, 39). 
Longitndiiialiter effiisiim, membranaceum, valde tenue, indetermi- 
natum, albidum, seiieetiite pallide ochraceum, siccum rugoso- 
incisiim ; sporis hyaiinis, oblongo-cylindraceis, Ifevibus, 4 X 1*5 /x. 

Hab. Supra corticem ramoriim dejeetormn. Mount St. Andrew. 

With the habit and general ax:)pearance of C. laeteiini, Fr., but 
distinguished by becoming cracked and torn when dry, and also by 
the much smaller spores. 

Eirneola jmlytricha Mont. Government House (900 ft.). 

H, Aiirieiila-Jiidm Berk. Eichmond Valley. 

Aurmdaria mesenterica Fr. Government House. 

Giiepinia spathtilaria Fr. Morne Cochon (1200 ft.). 

Lachnea (Scutellinia) barbata, sp. n. (Plate 821, figs. 5-8). 
Sparsa, sessilis, cupuleeformis, clemum applanata, aurantio-nibra, 
margine elevato pilis fuscis septatis' vestita ; ascis cylindraceo- 
clavatis, octosporis, sporis monostichis, ellipticis, reticulatis, 
80-85 X 15-16 ju., hyaiinis ; paraphysibus supra clavatis, simpli- 
cibiis, olavula aiirantia. 

Hab, Ad truncos putridos. Bonhomme Valley, St. Vincent 
(Elliott, n. 119). 

Gregarious; up to 4 lines across. Most nearly allied to L, 
stietica B. & C., a Cuban species ; but in the latter the spores only 
measure 16 x 10 ja, and are very minutely waited, and not 
reticulated; 

Himiana earbonicola Berk. Chateau Belair. 

Hypoo^jloji melanaqAB Mont. Eichmond Valley. 

Xylm4a anisopleura Mont. Eichmond Valley. 

X, SEiweinitzii B, & G. Morne Goehon (1200 ft.). 

X ctibensis Mont, Eichmond Valley. 

X. citrina, sp. n. (Plate 822, figs. 20-23). Stromatibus 1-2 cm. 
alt., gregariis, stipitibus ' glabris, subteretiWs, apice acuto, skato 
conidiophoro citrino vestitis ; clavula prope apicem' siibgloboaa, 
atra ; peritheeiiS' paucis, prommulis ; ascis cylindraceis, basi attenu- 
atis, octosporis, paraphysibus filiformibus obvallatis ; sporis mono- ^ 
stichis, iiavicularibus, obtusis, insequilateralibus, ftiseis, 10 x 4-5 /x. 

Hab. Ad ligna denudata. Morne Cochon. 

Allied to X. pallida, but quite distinct in the dense, powdery, 
yellow stratum of coiiidiophores, and the smaller spores. Conidia 
globose, pale yellow, 3 p diam, 

M 2 
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Hypocrca (Olintoniedla) epipliylla, sp.n.- (Plate 823, figg. 

27- 80). Camosa, liemispberica, sordide ooliracea, intus albida, 
tomento albo basi circiimdata ; peritheciis ellipticis, osfciolo piincti- 
formi brnmieo vis promimilo insfcrnctis ; ascis cylindraceis ; sporis 
li:.e-rd'fiisiformibns, aseptatis, 50-55 x 1-5 

Hab, 111 foliis Bieffenhachim, .Moriie Goclion. 

Groiring on both surfaces of the leaf, scattered, 1-3 lines across. 
Enown from allied species by the contiuiioiis or aseptaie elongate - 
fns’form spores. 

Bertia macrosporaj sp. n. (Plate 321, figs. 9-12). Peritheciis 
gregariis, sffipe coiinatis, superficialibus vel semiemersis, ostiolo 
iiemum aperto, iiigris, rugiilosis, glabris, carboiiaceis, circiter 
0*5 mm. lat. ; ascis clavatis, vertice aciitatis, octosporis, epara- 
piiysatis, sporis siibdistichis vei iiiordinatis, fiisiformibiis, rectis vel 
par am curvatis, hyalinis, medio 1-septatis, ad septum constrictis, 

28- 30 X 6-7 /X. 

Hab. In ramis dejeetis. Near the Government House (900 ft.). 

Densely gregarious, forming more or less circular patches 
2-4 mm. across. Allied to B. italica Sace., but known by the less 
conspicuously rugulose perithecia, the acute apex of the ascus, and 
the much broader spores. 

Splmtostilhe emnaharina Tul. Eichmond Valley. 

Chondrmlerma difforme E. Eichmond Valley. 

Biachma leueopoda E. Home Cochon. 

Afcyria, Species indeterminable, as the specimen had been 
preserved in spirit. Mome Cochon (1200 ft.). 

The following species were collected in Grenada by Mr. G. 
Murray during the Eclipse Expedition, August, 1886 : — 

Lenzites fratraeta Fr. 

ScMzophyll-milliirrayi, sp. n. (Plate 322, figs. 13, 14). Sessile ; 
pileo flabelliformi, inciso-lobato, coriaceo, ligido, sordide ocliraceo, 
tomento brevi, molli obtecto; lameiiis radiantibus bifidis, villosis, 
angiistis, rubentibiis vel bruimeolis. Sporis vinosis, globosis, 
ecHnulatis, 9-10 /x diam. 

Hab, Ad kuncos. Ins. Grenada. 

A very fine and distinct species, 2-3 in. broad, margin subentire 
or laciniato-incised, thin and soft, becoming rigid when dry. Mo>st 
closely allied to S. eommune, but at once distinguished from this 
and every other described species 'by the large, globose, echiiiiilate 
vinous spores. This species is included in the Brit, Mils. Herbarium, 
under S, eamniune, from Brazil and New Caledonia. 

Fmm$ Imidtis Fr. P. scmyitinetu Mey. 

P. murojjorm Fr, P. trkdtojmlhis Mont. 

F. imstmlis Fr. Jjjlaria euhenm Mont. 

Pol'ptictus tmer L4v. 

(To be continued.) 
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FUETHEE NOTES ON HIEEAGIA NEW TO BBITAIN, 

By Feedebick J. Hanbxjby, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p, 134.) 

Among the Hieracia collected since 1885, and especially during 
tiie last three years, many yet remain, whicli, after consuitation 
with the best authorities and careful inspection of such herbaria as 
have been available to me, I have been unable to identify as 
previously recorded species. I will now endeavour to describe in 
as few words as possible, and under the names by which I propose 
to designate them, the more important of these forms. I do not 
here commit myself to a definite sequence, the framing of a 
systematic list remaining over for a future occasion, neither can 
1 venture to hope that the following descriptions of our new forms 
will entirely exhaust the category, though I believe they will be 
found to cover most of the ground. There can be no doubt that 
the British Hawkweed Flora is very rich, and though the present 
list of additions may seem long, yet, wdien compared with the 
number of species that have been recently described in Scandinavia, 
it will still be found to be of very modest proportions. My aim 
throughout has been to restrict it to as small a compass as possible, 
without knowingly slurring over or amalgamating forms that are 
obviously distinct. When all is done, there will ever remain a 
number of isolated specimens which, &om geological, climatic, or 
local influences, are so modified as to defy all attempts at exact 
definition. Tie wing the metamorphoses a single living plant will 
undergo when removed first from its native mountain ledge to the 
heavy soil and low elevation of a London garden, and then perhaps 
to one of the light sandy gardens of SmTey or Hampshire, meta- 
morphoses which, had we not the comiflete life-history of the plant, 
W'oiild frequently render it entirely unrecognisable, it is impossible 
but that such a residuum of undefined forms should always remain. 
To attempt an exact definition of all these is to court contempt for 
critical botany generally, by making it impossible, and to furnish 
an excuse to those who, unwilling to devote time and attention to 
studying the details of form and peculiarities of habit of many a 
well-defined species, excuse themselves from endeavouring to master 
the subject by pointing to the ridiculous lengths to which' eerlain 
enthusiasts have gone. To avoid either extreme should be the aim 
of critical botany, though the ma media is by far the more difficult 
path to. take, since nothingis easier than to ei'ther lump together 
all forms which bear a general, if superficial, similarity, or to sit' 
dowm and describe any specimen that seems a little different 'tO' 
anything else, disregarding its affinities with nearly allied forms, 
and to le,ave to future generations the thankless task of 'endeavouring 
to decipher a hopelessly involved puzzle. ' 

The following descriptions and notes, though far' froin complete, 
will, I hope, sufficiently define and indicate the plau'ts intended, until 
such time as the several species and varieties here mentioned can be 
more 'fully treated in my Monograph now in, course of publication. 
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Hieracium xiriEESCEXs Willd. var. g-racilifolitoi, n.var. — Differs 
fro 130, tiie type and tlie variety covuniitatiun Liiideb. mainly, as tlie 
name implies, by its mncii longer and narrower leaves, ^ These are 
very acutely toothed, especially towards the base, which is gradually 
narrowed to a slightly-winged petiole. The ligiiles are scarcely 
pilose-tipped; the styles much less fuliginous than in the Cairii- 
gorm type. A distinct-looking plant, and the usual form assumed 
by ijf. niiiresmis throughout the Breadalbane range. Although Dr. 
liindeberg, at first confirming my determination of nifprbcens, 
ultimately erased it, adding, “Forma ex Alpinis nova I prefer 
retainmg the plant as a variety under this species, and, in so doing, 
have the entire concurrence of the Eevs. E. F. Linton and E. S. 
Marshall, who are both well acquainted with the plants of this 
district; indeed, only last autumn the latter sent it from Cam 
Chreag, labelled, I:iieracmn 7 iigrescm$VfilldL. var.” 

H. centripetale, n. sp. — The only occasion on which I have 
collected this species myself was in July, 1886 , from Glen Derry, 
near Braemar, Aberdeenshire. The following year Mr. Druce sent 
me a parcel of Hieracia for examination, amongst which was a 
specimen of the same thing from Glen More, Inverness. This 
specimen had previously been sent to Mr. Backhouse, who marked 
it thus, “f nicjrescejis [nigresceyis afterwards crossed through] or H. 
Bene^cem, Styles and it is clearly to this section that the plant 
belongs. The next specimen that was collected came from Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, where it was gathered in 1889 by Mr. Johnston, and 
sent to me through Mr. Arthur Bennett. In 1890 the Eev. 
E. F. Linton sent two specimens from “near Moffat, Dumfries,” 
labelled simply, ^^Hieracium, nov. sp.” Though here mentioned 
last on account of their abnormally luxuriant growth, I have little 
hesitation in referring three specimens collected by the Eev. 
Augustin Ley in September, 1883 , from “ Cliffs of Glen Sannox, 
Arran, Scotland,” to the same species. This series, collected over 
a period of about eight years, and from widely separated localities, 
all lay in a large collection of doubtful plants until the present 
spring. I have recently spent many weeks in grouping and sorting 
this pile, with the result that a large proportion of the specimens 
seem to fall into their natural positions, and to tlirow light on each 
other in a way that exceeded my expectations, i?. centripetale is 
about 14-18 in. high ; radical leaves ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
gradually naiTowed at the base, finely dentate or rather evenly 
scalloped and bearing glandular teeth, and arranged in a semi- 
prostrate rosette, from the centre of which an almost leafless stem 
arises. Occasionally there is a large leaf near* the base, especially 
when the stem branches low down, but ordinarily there is a mere 
bract at the jiinotiire. Heads rather iiiimeroiis, and borne on 
slender arcuate peduncles, which towards the apex are densely 
fioocose, setose, and pilose. Involucre campanulate ; |)hyllariGs long, 
narrow and acute, dark with numerous setas and black-based hairs. 
The styles are livid, the ligules shortly pilose at the tips. The 
graceful nearly leafless stem, slender curved peduncles, and bright 

S ide of sho^ heads with their daxk velvety involucres, render 
pitot p»lioularly attractive. 
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H.' Marshauli Linton, var. crehnanthes, n. var. — ^Ciosely allied 
to, tiioiigli markedly differing from, the type as first coiiected by 
the Sov. E, S. Marshall, and described by the Kev, E. E, Linton, 
from the Clova moimtains. The leaves, both radical and cauline, 
instead of being ‘‘‘moderately dentate below,” bear on their mar- 
gins very long, acute, triangular and ireciiiently hooked teeth, 
making this beautiful form even more handsome than the type. The 
styles, too, are more fuliginous. In cultivation the leaves maintain 
their somewhat narrower and more dentate character, but the 
plants are clearly seen by tbeir habits and facies to belong to the 
same species. We gathered the variety first on high rocky ledges, 
at 2500 ft., on Meall Buidhe, near Inveroraii, Argyle, and the Bev. 
E. S. Marshall has since sent it me from Meal! Ghaordie, Perth- 
shire. In 1880, Dr. Lindeberg wTote to me concerning it, ‘‘ Forma 
eximia nova ex Alpiiiis. Ab H. nigrescente distingiii debet,” 

H. CHRYSAXTHUM Backb. var. oRAciLENTmoRME, n.var. — I apply 
this name to the English Lake District form of H. cliri/santhuin that 
Mr, Baekliouse included imder his H, clirysunthum var. microcephtd im. 
The plant is conspicuously difierent from any of the Scotch forms 
(see Backhouse’s Monograph, i:>p. 85-6). In foliage it closely 
ai}proaches R, gracilentim, wdiilst its dark shortly-liairy involucre 
and narrow attenuated phyllaries unite it with E. chrgsanthimu 
The leaves also, both radical and cauline, are more evenly dentate. 
I am indebted to the Eev. H. E. Fox for both living and dried 
specimens. Whilst at first inclined to place it to Fries’ H. atraumi, 
on closer inspection of a dried series of that species I prefer to 
follow Backhouse and to keep it under R. clirymnthtmi. When 
forwarding specimens last year for determination for the Botanical 
Eimhange Club Report, the Eev. E. F. Linton wrote, “This appears 
to me nearer gracilentim, which it is in the main ; but the phyllaries 
and their clothing are ckrijsantJmmA^kB. The leaves and pilose- 
tipped ligiiles are just gradlentumE 

H. simians, n. sp. — The first specimens, gathered by the Eev. 
E. S. Marshall and myself on July 29th, 1889, were from Ben 
Laoigii, W. Perth. A few days later, Mr, Marshall again found it 
in greater beauty and profusion in Glen Falloch, and the fine series 
he there obtained show^ed that a new and w^ell-defined species had, 
so far as Britain was concerned, been found. The following year 
we again gathered it, not only in Glen Falloch, but also in Oorrie 
Ardran, whilst last year Mr. Marshall obtained it from Ben Chaisteili 
near Tyndrum, Argyle, and from Stob Garbh and Gam Ohreag, in 
Perthshire. It will thus be seen that the species occurs pretty 
generally amongst the important range of hills to the west of the 
Breadaibanes proper.' H, mvmm differs from its allies if. mjmmm 
and ,if , ckrgsmttkum in the characteristic form and remarkably wavy 
surface and outline of both its radical and. cauline leaves. 'In' 
general configuration they vary from narrow-ovate to ' lanceo,Iate, 
whilst their rounded, sinuous, forward-pointing teeth, often especially 
large towards the base, afford an unmistakable facies, by which the 
plant is easily recognised. It varies in height fifom 6 to 15 in., and 
bears from 1 to 4 heads; the ligules are of a deep' golden-yelow^ 
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almost oranges pilose externally, and more or less so behind the 
tips. Styles fiiliginons. Involucre urceolate-campamilate, very 
dark. PlijlLiries dark green, with very uiimeroit>s short hlack- 
haseil hairs and setse. fcJtem fistular, sparsely floccose. Leaves 
glabrous above, with scattered white hairs below and on the 
niargiiis. Two years’ cultivation by Mr. Marshall and myself show 
the di^itioctive characters to be well maintained, and, in a light 
Surrey soil, strengthened. 

hI caliistophyliuin. n. sp. — This, like the last, appears to be 
couilned to the mountains of Argjdeshire and West Perth. Mr. 
Marshall and I gathered it in July, 1889, from no less than five 
distinct localities around Kingtohouse, from all of which I have it in 
eiiltivatiou ; and last year Mr. Marshall sent me a single plant 
from the cliffs of Btob G-arhli. Though probably referable to the 
Xiijrt sanies, the plant differs conspicuously from its allies in the 
remarkable and beautiful form of the radical loaves (this suggested 
the name), in the large size to which it often attains, and in its 
short, rather blunt, and grey-tipped phyilaries. Stem from 1 to 5^ ft. 
high, often much branched, and bearing from 1 to 18 large showy 
heads ; radical leaves of extraordinary and very characteristic form, 
the outer ones being almost balloon* shaped, the apex forming a 
complete semicircle, devoid of teeth, and sometimes even emargi- 
nate ; whilst the base, armed with coarse outward-pointing teeth, 
gradually tapers into a long petiole ; the inner leaves much more 
acute and sharply-toothed, ail of medium texture, and very prone 
to turn purple. There is usually one sessile caiiline leaf, also very 
acute and sharply- toothed. Heads from 1| to 2 in, across. 
Ligiiies bright medium yellow, faintly pilose -tipped when young, 
then quite glabrous. Styles very slightly livid or almost pure 
yellow. Phyilaries dark green, rather blunt, bearing a tuft of long 
white hairs at the tips, clothed througliout with white black-based 
hairs and few setsB, sparingly ffoccose at the base, densely so as the 
peduncle is reached. This is a most conspicuous species in culti- 
vation, often forming a dense clump from 3 to 4 ft. high, separating 
it at a glance from any form of id. nhjreaveiis or H, BulmmroniM, to both 
of which Dr. Lindeberg has at times thought it to bear some affinity. 

H, ANGLiouM var. jacclieoliuii, n. var. — A apparently 

conffned to the English Lake District. Whilst closely allied to 
if. it differs remarkably from any other variety of that 

species in having the cauline leaf borne on a long straight petiole, 
and not sessile, both radical and cauline leaves oiteii javelin-shaped, 
the ligiiies never properly developed, but always curled up (con- 
stituting what coutiaeutal botanists would call a ^[forma btyivm''}. 
The heads rather more numerous, and peduncles shorter, &c. It 
was first sent to me in August, 1884, by Mr. W. J>. Waterfall, from 
‘WThyii in Eirk Fell, Cumberland.” The .specimen was immature, 


^ III eoEtiaiilBg £0 use the name **i/. Fr.” ior the piiipoges of this 

I do not vehh to Imply that T stiii it, having a view to 
pnprity, at the eorreel Jiame io employ. The spie-uon iiivoived 'is one of 
eonBifeable complexity and tliilleaEy, and may ncueshitate refeieiiea to speck 
WMeh m yet I have not been able to see. These remarks may possibly 
to the next bpeeiob, “i/. ceruithljome Backh, in litt/’ 
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and was piife aside to await better material and further light. In 
July, 1888, Mr, J. A. Martindale sent good mature specimens from 
Crevices of Rock Wren Gill Slate Quarry, iii the upper portion of 
the sprint,’’ and from “ledges of limestone rock at the Force, on 
the stream between Anna Well and Sbap (*?).” These specimens 
were seen by Mr. Baker before I received them ; one he called 
and the other at first but this determi- 

nation he erased, and put a “ ‘? ” instead. The following nioiith 
Mr. H. E. Fox sent me some fine ftesh plants from “Wet rocks 
in Ghyll, at the back of Kirk Fell, Emierdaie, at 2000 ft,,” since 
wFich time I have had the plant in cultivation side by side with 
ordinary /f. imiflktwt from the same locality, and find it to retain 
its distinctive features. In 1890, Mr. Fox again sent it me from 
“ Daliywaggoii Pike, Cumberland, at 2750 ft.,” and in the autumn 
of the same year the Eev. E. F. Linton sent further examples with 
other Hieracia to be reported on for the Botanical Exchange Club. 
The specimens were again Mr, Fox’s, and were labelled, “Dove 
Crag, 2000-2500 ft., iddiiiekl, Westmoreland.” On these speci- 
mens Mr. Linton made the following pertinent note : — “ This came 
with some genuine fi. awjlkmu, from which it diners by smoother 
stems, phyliaries shorter, tips senescent, more gla'brescent petioles 
{•? thinner leaf), stalked (as a rule) st.-leaf, a fioccose-edged pliyikry ; 
and it is a ‘ sti/lom ’ form — no perfect ligule.” There appears to be 
no example of this form in Mr, Backhouse’s herbarium. It is note- 
worthy that it is usually, if not always, associated with the ordinary 
form of ii. mKjlkmi, and may possibly be a hybrid, but of this we 
have as yet no sufficient proof. 

H. cEBiNTHiFOBME Backh, in iitt.^' var. Hartii, n. var. — Mr, 


* The discovery of tliis extreme form removes all doubt from my mind as to 
the proxu'iety of specifically separating if. cerinthmUs a. of Backhouse from 
his forms B. and y. 8o long ago as the autumn of 1887 I eorresponded with 
him on the forms of “iJ. anpUcum,'^ when he wrote of his own accord, “I 
sometimes half suspect that my H. cerinthoides a., from the Glo^'a and Braemar 
district, is not specifically identical with uiy if. cenuthoidc'^ iS. i which latter is 
Babinglon's Ii. aaijlfciim, and well so named,). I think that his anijlicmn and 
my if. eeriiithakles y. are certainly varieties of the same species; but I feel a 
little doubtful about the other.” Tlie following month he again wTote on the 
subject, “I feel no doubt that the £1. VL^rinikoiueti B- niid y., of my monograph, 
are forms of one species, which I should now call ‘if. dfufikuni a. and /3.’ 
Whether my ^ cerlnUundes ak (of the monograph) is apeeJjkuily the same as 
these, X have some doubt ; uevertiiciess I think it is safest to regard it as such,,, 
and to call it var. ceriiiihi/umHi':' On the authority of the above extracts, 
I introduced the “var. ceriiiihijornte Backh. in Htt.” into the 8th editio,a of the' 
Londmt Vatahijne, and I trust that I may not be charged with aiij’ kmch ol 
the rules of botanical nomenclature if I still retain Mr, Backhouse's na,iiie as 
the author of “if, cmnthijmim"’' wliennsed as a specific rather than varietal 
name. , To, retain the. form I am here describing under the same sj)ccifie name 
as the ordinary 'forms of II. miglkim Fr. would be to violate coimiion^ sense,, 
though ',! am prepared to admit that specimens exist which it may b'e di,liicrilt to' 
allocate with certainty to either species ; but this remark applies ipife as much 
to fonii'S which appear to be .equally referable to either angUcimi or irlemn, yet 
no one would 'i|iiestioii the sx>ccilic differences of these plants, and ,iii nine cases 
out of ten there is not the slightest diillciiity in separating them. I have ' 
endeavoured to give full weight to Backhouse’s remarks on pp, S8 and of his 
Monograph; his later letters, however, show how^ much, he was prepared to 
modify his e,arlier opiuions. 
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H. C. Hart first drew my attention to tins variety^ wliicli lie 
discovered many years ago on Slieve League, Co. Donegal. Tlie 
original specimens were by no means carefully dried, and I referred 
tliem at tlie time to fL mujUviim. Fr. var. cerinthifuriiie^^^Mi, in litt. 
(of tiie 8tii edition, London Catalorfue], Last summer I liad tlie 
opportunity of visiting this mountain in Mr. Hart’s company, and 
found the plant in profusion and just coming into flower; indeed, it 
was the Hieracium of the mountain. Though nearer to Id. cerinthL 
forme than to any other previously named form, it is yet so distinct 
in many particulars as to fully w^arrant a fresh varietal name. As 
the plant reaches maturity the ohovate radical leaves almost or 
quite disappear, Avhilst from three to five large ovate or ohovate, 
acute, entire or miiintely and acutely toothed, sessile and strongly 
amplcxicaiil stem-leaves alone remain. The broad and rather 
obtuse, green, lax, softly hairy and pilose- tipped pliyilaries afford a 
further very distinctive character. 

(To be coutiniied.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE MAEINE ALGiE OF THE 
CLYDE SEA-AEEA. 

By E. a. L. Batteks, B.A., LL.B., F.L.S. 

During the period which has elapsed since the appearance of 
my * Algffi of the Clyde Bea-area’ [Jouni. Bot, 1891, 2U9, 229, 278), 
the Committee formed for the investigation of the marine flora of 
Western Scotland has been actively employed pursuing its work of 
exploration. Shore- collecting has been systematically carried on, and 
through the kindness of Dr. John Murray, who on several occasions in 
July and August put the steam yacht * Medusa ’ at the disposal of the 
Committee, dredging operations have to some extent been under- 
taken. The work of exploration w^as commenced by Miss E. 
Barton in June, and was continued during July, August, and part 
of September by her, Prof. T. lung. Miss Carruthers, Mr. Cormack, 
Mr. Kankin, Mr, Wippell, Mr. Holmes, and myself. The localities 
most carefully worked were the islands of Great and Little Cumbrae 
by myself and party, and the coast of Ayr between Baltcoats and 
Fairlie by Mr. Holmes. At short intervals since September till 
the present time Prof. T. Iiing and, more recently, Mr. F. G. 
Poarccj have examined various portion^ of the coast, and sent to 
me for ideiitiflcatioii whatever they found. I am, therefore, 
responsible for the correctness of ail the names attached to the 
species recorded in this list, with the exception of a few plants 
gathered and ideiitifietl by Mr. Holmes, as wxdl as for the localities 
to which no other name is attached. Several local collectors have 
iso sent me their collections for examination ; it is therefore hoped 
Ihfti the present paper, with the previous list, completes the 
aiiuipemlion of the algie known to inhabit the Clyde sea- area. As 
% ,S0siil of the work undertaken by the Committee, iiie following 
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twenty species and varieties have been added to the British Fiora : — 
Chlorockijtrium dermatocohtx, Protoderma marimini, Ulvella lens^ Mom- 
stroma fuscuniy Acroclmte repens, Cheetomorpha limmi f. jnihinata, 
Ostreohiimi QueketU, Streblonema splmricimi, Leptonemri fascmilatimi, 
Ascocijdus fmciindiis, A, feecmidus f. seriata, A, balticus, Ralfsia pusilla, 
Chorda tommtosa L mbfulm, AseophijUmn Machiil L liohertsoni, Erp- 
throtrichia carnea f. rnvestiens, Conchocelis rosea, Wiklemania miniata 
L temdssi 7 na, Antithamnion horeale, Lithothamnmi coralUokles, L, 
wlUculosum» Of these, five belong to genera which were not pre- 
viously represented in the British list, and one — Conchocelis rosea — is 
the type of a genus new to science. In addition to those already 
mentioned, fifty-seven species previously known to occur in Britain, 
but not recorded from the Clyde sea-area, have been added to the 
flora of the district, and many additional localities for species, wiiicli 
are incorporated in the following list, have been ascertained. I 
trust, therefore, that a sound foundation has been laid for any 
subsequent investigations. 


Gyanophyceje. 

Dermocarpa prasina Born. Epiphytic on Gelidiiim crinale and 
FJwdockorton Piothii* Karnes Bay, Oumbrae ; and Kilchattan Bay, 
Bute. 

D. violacea Crn. Epiphytic on Fuciis vesiculosus, Gare Loch, 
F. G, Pearcey, 

D, Schotisbai Born. Epiphytic on Rhodochorton EothvL Kames 
Bay, Oumbrae, I>. Robertsoii. 

Hyella cmspdtosn Bornet & Flah. Oumbrae and Bute. Between 
Saltcoats and Fairlie, E* if. Holmes, 

Gonimotrklmni elegans Le Job Farlaiid Point, Oumbrae. 

Phormidiimi papyraceum Gom. Pintry Bay, Oumbrae. 

Hydrocolemn lynghyaceum Kiitz. f, rupestrk Kiitz. Fintry and 
Kames Bays, Oumbrae. 

Mastigocoleiis testanim Lagerh. Fintry Bay, Oumbrae. Lam- 
lash Bay, Arran. Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Eoimes. 

Merismopcsdia glauea Niig. Kames Bay, Oumbrae. 

Chlokophyge.e, 

Chlorochytriiim iuclusum Kjellm. Endophytic in DllsiUi ediiiis. 
Oumbrae. 

dermatocolax Eke. Endophytic in the frond of Pobjides ro- 
timdus, Oumbrae, Boodle, Gare Loch. 

Prasiola stipitata Suln. Oumbrae and Bow, Gare Loch. " :Locli 
Goil, Pearcey, 

'*'P7vtoderma marimm Eke. Bell Bay, 'Oumbrae. 

* Ulvella Ims Orii. Kames Bay, and Little Oumbrae. 

Pringsheimtei SGutata BkQ, Ardrossan, 

^Mo7iostronut fimuni Wittr. Fintry Bay, Oumbrae. 

ii. Blyttii Tihttr. Kames Bay, Oumbrae. , 

Capsosiphon aureoleiis Gobi. Kames, Bell and Fintry Bays, 
Oumbrae. Seamill, Holmes, 

Percursaria conferpoides Foslie = Hipl&mma mtpfmToides ' Btei' 
Kames Bay, Oumbrae* 
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Entijramorplia compmsa Grev. Gare Locli, Bcmldn d Cormack. 
Eotliesay, Kln/p Locli Goil, Pcarcejj, 

E\ percumi Ag, Faiiaud Point, Guinbrae. Locli Ranza, Robertson, 
E. lima J. Ag. Haivk’s Net, Bute. Rothesay and Ardrossan, 

lunp, 

lA niierocoeca luitz. /3» tortima J. Ag. Paiiand Point and Eames 

Bay, Cunibrae, 

17. inliitma Ntig. Eames Bay, Kepple Pier, Cunibrae, Barton, 
id vnoymita J. Ag. Karnes Bay. 

Ui‘a iiivtiiea Le Jol. Gars Loch, Eankln S Cormack. Ardrossan 
and Faiiiie, Kiny, Heads of Ayr, Maihem. Locli Goil, Fearcey, 
Ulothru iinpiexa luitz. Farland Point, Cunibrae. 

'BicroduEte repem Pringsh. In the frond of LeatJiesia diformis, 
Cuinbrae. 

Bulhijcoleoii 2)iiiferiim Pringsh. In the fronds of Leatlmim^ 
Chorihirim, &c. Ciimbrae. West Kilbride, Holmes, ^ 

Entoderrna virlde Lagerh. In the frond of Delcsseria sinuosa. 
Dredged from 8-10 fathom -water off the Tan Buoy, Oiimbrae. 

E, Wittrockii Wille. In the frond of EctocariJiis conjervoides and 
E, piisillus, Farland Point, Cumbrae. 

Urosjiora peniciiilformis Aresch. Ardrossan, King, Heads of 
Ayr, MatJu'irs, 

LkjiHvcit Holmes & Batt. Ardrossan, King, Whale Loch, Gare 
Loch, Pearceg, 

Uh&toniorpha torhum Ktitz. Fintry Bay, Cumbrae. Loch 
Eanza, Koberison, 

'*’0. LiNun ^EiUz. f. puLviNATA, nova forma. This variety of (J, 
iinmn forms intricately interwoven cushion-like masses, not widely 
spreading fleecy webs, as in the typical form. It grows entangled 
among Comllinm^ and other algce, entirely covering them with its 
yellowish green feonds. Unlike the typical form, this variety grows 
in tide pool among the rocks at about half-tide level, and in places 
.where there is no admixture of fresh water — ^not on mud in brackish 
water. ^ There is no important difference between the typical form 
and this variety in respect to width of filaments and length of 
joints ;^if anything, the variety is rather the more slender of the two. 
lihizodimimn tortiioBum Kiitz. Portincross, Holmes, 

R, ri^jfmum Harv. Rothesay, King, 

Clmhphora hirta Kiitz. Farland Point, Cumbrae. 

V, -uirkndim Kiitz. /i. leetedrens Hauck. Rothesay, King. Gare 
Loch, Fo/imy, 

C, rupesiris Kiitz, Rothesay, King, Heads of Ayr, Matlmvs, 
Loch Goil, 'Peurceg, 

C- Kiitz. Fintry Bay, Cumbrae. 

G. ^ Fintry Bay, Gumbrao. 

0. Imirmi Kiitz. Fintry Bay, Loch Goil and Garo Loch, Pearceg, 

iToimntm poli/irhiza Bom. & Flab. Fluky Ba.y, Oiimbrae, Gare 
Loeli. Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Holmes. 

*iMrmbmm Qtieketti Bom. & Flab. Fintry Bav, Cumbrae, and 
Gare Loeb. Miunard IJarrows, Loeb Fyne, Turbyne, 

Bryopsis plumosa Lam. Little Cumbrae, Barton. 
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Vaucherm splmrospora Nordst. f. dioica Eoseiiv. Seamill, Hohnes. 

Codinm tomentosum Stackli. Little Oumbrae, Carmack S Eanidn, 

Pn.EOPHYCEJ3, 

■ Desnuirestui nrklis Lam, Little Oiimbraej Barton. Faiiiiej 
King, 

I), amleata Lam. Upper Loeli Fyue, Tiirhpie, Ardrossaii, 
Eiiiih Heads of Ayr, 'MacGregor S Mathem, Gare Locli, Pearceij, 

Dietyusiphon fimieulaceits Grev. f. hhpida Kjellm, Fairlie, 
Holmes. 

I), hippuroldes Ktitz. Fintry, Bell, and Karnes Bays, Ciimbrae. 
Fairlie, Holmes, Wliitiiig Bay, Arran, Patterson, 

D, mesofflcea Arescli. Kilcbattaii Bay, Bute. Fairlie, Holmes, 

D, cliordaria Arescli, Farland Point, Ciimbrae. Fairlie and 
Portincross. 

Stictgosijjhon suharticulatus Haiick. Fintry and Karnes Bays, 
Omnbrae. 

Punetarm latifoUa Grev. f. laminarioides Holmes & Bait. Fintry 
Bay, Ciimbrae. 

Sirchlonema faseiculatum Thiir. In the fronds of Castagnea zosterm 
and C, virescens, Karnes Bay. Fintry Bay. 

sphfvrienm Tliiir. In the fronds of ^fesoghea tyrmicnhris. 
Fairlie, Holmes, Karnes Bay, Ciimbrae. 

Ectocarpus repens Pike. On Ceramiimi ruhnim, Farland Point. 

E, irregularis Ktitz. Seamill, Holmes, 

E, ghhifer Ktitz. = E, insignis Cm. On the fronds of Castmjma 
Oriffitlisiana, Lamlash Bay. 

E, arctus Ktitz. On Zostera, Karnes Bay, Camitliers. Fintry 
Bay. Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Ilplmes. 

E, confervouies Le Jol. Loch Goil, Feareeg. Little Ciimbrae, 
Barton, 

E, Lanchhurgii Harv. Kyles of Bate. 

F'ljlaiella litoralis KjeUm. Gare Loeh, Corimek & Piankm, 
Eothesay and Ardrossan, King. Loch Goil, Pearceg, 

P, litoralis f. compacta Kjellm. Seamill, Holmes, 

P, litoralis i. ferriigmea Kjellm. Farland Point, Ciimbrae, Boodle, 

Arthrocladia villosa Dnby. Lamlash.' 

Myriactis pulvinata. Ktitz. On the receptacles of HaUdrgs silk 
gtiosa ! Fintry Bay, Gumbrae. 

If. jlreschougii = Elaehista Areschougii Cm. On HmantImMa 
lorea, Farland Point, Ciimbrae. 

If 2T}jriactls is retained as a' valid genus, characterised by the 
absence of paraphyses, and the entire or partial immersion of the 
basal portion of the parasite in the thalliis of the host plant, llieii' 
both EheMsta Aresckmgii Grn. and E, stelMata, Areseh. miisl-he' 
removed to it. With regard to the latter species^ wli# Harvey lias" 
figured {Phye, Brit, tab. 261) and described as pamnemata with 
short 'articulations” are really gametangia, aS' there; are no true 
paraphyses in this species. Areschoiig correctly figures the ^ spo- 
rangia, and M. C. Saiivageau, in his very 'interesting paper, « Siir'' 
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^uelqiies Algiies plieosporees parasites/ f has proved that the plant 
is a true parasite. 

31. McUuJata = Elrwhista stcUulata Aresch. Lamlash Bay and 

Portiiicross. 

Eldchista GFaillei Arnott. Cumhrae. Seamill, Holmes, 

E, fueicola Pries. Little Cumbrae, Barton, Fintry Bay (on 
Rtdfsla I'ermcosa !), Heads of A 3 T, Mathews, Gare Loch, Cormaek 

S Eankin, 

HalothrH lumhriadis Eke. Kaines Bay, Cumbrae. 

'^Bejdonema fasck'ulatum Eke. Karnes Bay, Cumbrae. 

Spliacelarki drrhosa Ag. Loch Goil, Pearceij, 

S, cirrhosa f. cegagophila Ag. Heads of Ayr, Mathews S Mac- 
Gregor, Faiiiie, King, 

8, plumida Zan. Lamlash Bay. 

ChMopteris pltimosa Kiitz. Portincross. 

Cladostephus spongwsus Ag, Kilchattan and Ardrossan, King, 
Loch Goil, Feareeg, 

C. vertkillaMis Ag, Heads of Ayr, Alathews, 

Stgpocmdon scoparhim Kiitz. Rothesay, Kmg, 

Ascocgcliis reptam Eke. Pintry Bay, Giimbrae ; and Kilchattan 
Bay, Bute. Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Pearceg, 

^A, fmcwidtis Eke. Karnes Bay, Cumbrae (on Lamimria saecha- 
rma). 

A, jkeimdus Eke. f. seriata Eke. Karnes Bay, Fintry Bay, and 
Bell Bay, Cumbrae. 

A, orbmdam Mag. Pintry and Eames Bays, Cumbrae. Kil- 
chattan Bay, Bute. Portincross and Seamill, Holmes, 

* 4 - 1 . Eke. Cii Ceramiiim ruhrmn, Parland Point, Cumbrae. 
Ralfsia pusilla = Siragularia pimlla Stromf. On Laminaria 
saceharina, Karnes Bay. 

Pu davata Cm, Eames Bay, Cumbrae. Lamlash Bay, Portin«< 
cross, Kyles of Bute, &o. Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Holmes, 
Ardrossan, King, Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Pearceg, 

R, vernicosa Aresch. Loch Goil, Pearceg, 

Spermatochim Lejolmi Eke. Fairlie, Holmes, 

Chordmia dimricata Ag* Fairlie, Holmes, 

G,flmjeliy^f:mnk Ag. Gare Loch and Little Cumbrae, Cormaek 
k RanMn, Rothesay, King, 

MesofjMa lamsa Cm. Lamlash Bay, in 8-10 fathom- water. 
Oastagnea contorta Thur. Fairlie, Holmes, 

O, Thur. Karnes and Fintry Bays. Seamill, Hohnes, 
a, irrlffithmnu J. Ag. Lamlash Bay, Fairlie, Holmes. 
PkgUiiis zQ'4eri folia Eke* Portincross, Holmes, 

P. fascm Kitk. Ardrossan, Kimp 

pSegtosipkon lommt&mu J. Am Heads of Ayr, Mathms, 

"Hhorda tomeutosa f. siihfidm Foslie. Cumbrae, Mohertson, 
Lamitmtia sacelimim Lamx. Gare Loch, Cormaek d Rankm, 
Rothesay, King. La# Goil, Pmrceg, 

„ L, iigitiita Edm. ''Ai'drossan, King, 


f Jourml de Botarntjne^ 18^2, 
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L. hjperborea Foslie. Eames, Bell, and Fintry Bays, Oiimlbrae; 
and Kyles of Bute, 

Aglaomnia repUms Eiitz. Lamlasli Bay. Loeli Eaiiza, Robertson. 
Fucus ceranoides L. Locli Goil, Pearmj. 

F\ platifearpus Tliiir. Parland Point, Fintry and Bell Bays, 
Kilcliattan Bay, and Gare Locli. 

F. veskuhsKs L. Gare Locb, Pearcey. Heads of Ayr, Mathews. 
F, serratm L. Gare Locli and Locli Goil, Pearcey. 

"^^'Jseophjillian nodosum Le Jol. Heads of Ayr, Mathews. Gare 
Locli and Locli Goil, Peanwy, 

A. ]\Iackaii Holmes & Batt. 1 Robertsoxi, no?, var. Locli 
Ptanza, Arran, Rohertson. This variety, wMcli is the form found in 
Skye, Orkney, and other parts of Scotland, differs from the typical 
state of the species in the entire absence of air-vessels, the flattened 
frond, and the very irregular branching. In fertile specimens the 
receptacles are terminal on the ordinary branches, or, as in the typical 
form, on lateral, deciduous shoots, borne near the base of the frond. 
The plant gro\?s in large tufts as big as a man’s head, and nearly 
globular; it has never been found attached to anything. I have 
called the variety after Mr. David Rohertson, who has done so much 
to increase our knowledge of the marine flora of the Clyde sea- area, 
and who alone has gathered this variety within its limits. 

Pelvetia cafudieiilata Dene, et Tiiur. Heads of Ayr, Mathews, 
Rothesay, King, Gare Loch, Pearcey, 

lialidnjs siliquosa Lyngh. Ardrossan, King, Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

RnODOPHYCEiE. 

^ Erytkrotfklm carma J. Ag. f. investiens Hauck. On Dietyota 
dicJiotoma, Lamlash Bay. 

''Fonclmcdis rosea Batt.f Giimbrae. 

Porpliyra ciliaris Crn. Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Holmes, 
P, coeeinea 3. Ag. On Desmarestia amleata, Farland Point, 
Ciimbrae. 

P, leueosticta Thur. Farland Point and Karnes Bay, Ciimbrae. 
Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Holmes, 

P. laciniata Ag. f. umhilkalis, Portiiicross, Holmes, Gare 
Loch, Ardi'ossaii, Rothesay, Loch Goil, &c. 

VFildemania miniata Foslie. Off' Hawk^s Neb, Bute, in 7f-10 
fathom-water. 

IF. miniata Foslie, f. arnplissima Foslie; f. Foslie ; 

f. typica Foslie. Cumbrae. Between Oumbrae and Little Cumbrae, 
Piubertson, 

Chantrmisia secimdata Thur, ' Karnes Bay. Between Saltcoats 
and Fairlie, Holnm, , Ardi’ossan, Kmy, 

Kenudion lubrkum Duby. Portiiicross, Holmes, 

Choreoeolm' PolysipJmim Reinseh. Great and Little Ciimbrae. 
Between Saltcoats and Fairlie, Holmes, 

Harinyelh mmiMlis Bohmitz Bike, Fairlie, ' 


t For a description and figure of this plant, see Fhycohgkal Memom, part i. 
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GeHdkm crimle J. Ag. Oumbrae, and Bute. Between Salt- 
coats and Fairlie, Hohms, Eotliesay, Kmj. 

Ckondnis enspiin Stackh. Gare Locli. Heads of Ayr, 3IatJiews, 
Rothesay, King. Loch Goii, Fearcey. 

Gigartina mamiUosa J, Ag, Gare Loch, Barton. Rothesay, 
King, Loch Goil, Fearcey, 

Phylhphora Traillu Holmes & Batt. Kilchattan Bay, Bute. 

F. memlminifoUa J. Ag. Kileliattan Bay, Bute, Ardrossaii, 
King, Loch Goil, Fearcey, 

Aknfeltia pUeata Fries. Gare Loch, Cormack S Bankin, Rothe- 
say, King, Heads of Ayr, 2Iatheivs, 

CystoekmiuM pnrjniram^ Kiitz. Kileliattan. Seamill, Holmes, 
Heads of Ayr, 2latheivs. Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

Sphierocoeeus ivronopifoUus Grev. Heads of Ayr, Matimvs. 
PJwdgmeniapalmata Grev, Ardrossaii, Gare Loch, Fearcey, 
Plocamium coceimwn Lyiigb. Heads of xiyr, Mathews, 

Delesseria. alata Lamx. Rothesay, King, Heads of Ajy, Mathews, 
Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

D, sinuosa Lainx. Loch Goil and Gare Loch, Pearcey, 
Hydroiapathiim sanginetini Stackh. Ardrossan, King, Heads of 
Ayr, Mtdlmvs, Gare Loch and Loch Goii, Pearcey, 

Bonne'imdsonia asparagaiiKs Ag. Upper Loch Fyne, Turhyne, 
lihodomela Bubfusca Ag. Kileliattan. Faiiiie, Kmj, Gare Loch, 
Pearcey, 

M, lycopodmdes Ag. Rothesay, King, 

Polysiphmia ureeohita Grev. Kilchattan Bay, Bute. Gare Loch 
and Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

P, ehnydla Harv. Seamill, Holraes, 

F, elongata. Grev. Heads of Ayr, Mathews, Loch Goil, Pearcey, 
P.fasiiglata Grev. Rothesay, Kmg, Heads of Ayr, Mathews. 
Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

P, niyreseem Grev. Ardrossan, King, Gare Loch and Loch 
Goil, Pearcey, 

P, pamsitka Grev. Lamlash. Upper Loch Fyne, Turbyne, 

P, Brodim Grev. Portincross, Holmes, 

Dmya coceinea f. tenuis J. Ag. Upper Loch Fyne, Turhyne, 
EhodoehortoB PiOthii Nag. Rothesay and Ardrossan, King, 
Plmnaria ekgam Schmitz. Rothesay, King. 

^Bintithamnmi horeale Kjellm, In 8-10 fathoms off Tan Buoy, 
and Lamlasli Bay. 

Cyramhtm ikiphammi Eotli. Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

C. riiLmni Ag. Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Pearcey, 

C, aarntlmnotum Carm. Heads of Ayr, MacGregor, 
Ihimi:mtiafiiifr}rm.is Grev., Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Pearcey. 
Furceliarm fastigiata Lamx. Rothesay, King, Heads of Ayr, 
Mathews, 

Polyides rotuniiis Grev. Locli Goil, Pearcey. 

Petrocelia cruentu J. Ag. Loch Goil, Pearcey. 

Cniona pellita Lyiigb. Loch Goil, Pearcey. Kileliattan Bay, Bute. 
Peysmmelm Diihyi Grouan. Kyles of Bute and Lamlash. Loch 
Bsnza, liufterUon, 
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Eildehrandtfa protobjpm Nardo,. t rosea Eiiiz* Kilcliattaii Bay. 
Rothesay, King, Gare Loch and Loch Goil, Peareey, 

Melohesia cortimformh Kiitz. Cumbrae. Between Saltcoats and 
Fairlie, Holmes, 

M/farimsa hn^mx, Cambrae and Lamlash. 

J£ Laminarm Cm, Fintry and Eames Bays, Cumbrae* Between 
Saltcoats and Paiiiie, Holmes, 

M, CoralUnm Cm. Karnes and Fintry Bays. Between Salt- 
coats and Fairlie, Holmes, 

Lithopliiilhim Lemrmandi Bosan. Fintry and Bell Bays, Gum- 
brae. Rothesay, Kmg, Loch Goil, Peareey. 

^Hitliothanmion corallioides .Orn. Dredged from 6-10 fathoms off 
the Tan Buoy, Cumbrae, and in the Kyles of Bute. 

'^L. coBALLioiDEs Cm. f. STjBsiMPLEx, HOY. Yai'. Off the Tan Buoy, 
Cumbrae, in 8-10 fathom-water. A very curious variety, charac- 
terised by the almost entire absence of lateral branches, the whole 
frond being nearly simple, and either straight or angularly bent. 

coIUmlosum Foslie. Off Tan Buoy, Kyles of Bute, Gare Loch, 
in 8-10 fathom-water. 


THE DEPTFORD PINK. 

By James Britten, F.L.S. 

The Deptford Pink may be included among the manufactured 
names which have come into popular use. It is found in our 
principal text- books, such as Babington’s Majiual, Bentham’s Hand- 
book^ and the Stidmits' Flora^ and probably all British botanists 
would concur with these authors in assigning it to Dianthiis 
Armeria. The English name dates from 1633, when Johnson, in 
his edition of Gerard (p. 594), gave an admirable figure of the 
plant (from LobeTs leones^ i. 440), which he named “ | Cargophylhis 
praiejms, Deptford Pinke/’ 

It is, however, clear that this is not the plant which Gerard 
had in view when he described the pink abundant in his day near 
Deptford. When compiling our Dictionary of English Plant-names, 
the Deptford Pink came under review, and we then pointed out 
(p, 148) that Gerard’s description, which Johnson’s figure was 
intended to illustrate, applied rather to D. deltoides. In collating 
Mr. W. A. Clarke’s notes on our 'First Records,’ the matter has 
again been brought under my notice, and I think it may be well lo 
make it clear. 

I will first give Gerard’s description of the pink which' he knew 
as growing' at, Deptford: it runs as follows: — ^ 

''There is a Wilde creeping Pinke, which growelh in' our 
pastures neere about London, and other places, but espeoialiy in 
the great field next 'to Detford, by the path side as^ you' go from 
Redriffe to Greenewich, which hath many smal ''tender leaves, 
shorter than any of the other wilde Pinkes ; set' upon little tender 
stalks, which lie flat upon the ground, taking holde' of the same in 

Journal of Botany, — Von. 30. [June, 1892.] n 
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smiSrie places, wberety it greatly encreasetli ; whereupon doth 
growe little reddish flowers. The roote is small, tough, and long 
lasting .” — Herhalf p. 476. 

It will at once be obfions that this description is entirely 
inapplicable to D- Ajmeria, while it agrees' very well with D. 
idtddm. Johnson, as has been already said, adds a figure of 
D. Arwterm^ but simply reproduces Gerard’s description. This is 
the more strange as i think there can be no doubt that he knew 
the plant. In his Memirim Botmims (1684) he' correctly' cites 
this figure as a synonym for Lobel’s Armeriu syL altera ealic-ulo 
foKalk fmtiffMtis eincto, and adds, “ collibus et nonnullis pascuis.*' 

Parkinson (Tkeatrum, 1640, pp. 1888-9) again describes D. 
idtoides, — apparently in two forms, — and correctly points out that 
Johnson’s figure does not represent his plant. His description 
runs thus : — 

CarifophifUus pratmsis noster major, — Our greater wild field 
Pincke. ■ — Wee have in many places of our Land growing wild a 
small Mnde of Pincke, as I may so call it, and especially by Deptford 
and Kederiffe, which spreadeth much oftentimes, and rooting by 
the branches as it groweth with small short greeiie leaves next the 
ground, and by couples on the stalks, ■with small reddish Pincke - 
like flowers on the toppes. Of this sort also there is a lesser, 
growing among the thicke grasse in our medowes about London, 
namely tO'Wards Totnam Court, whose roote is so small and threddy, 
that it will not abide transplanting, having very slender stalkes, 
and smaller, shorter, and greener leaves set thereon then in the 
former, the flowers also are smaller, and of a cleare red shining 
colour sometimes, but one of a stalke, and sometimes more espe- 
cially under hedges and bushes that may defend it by the shadow. 
Of neither of both these have I any true figure to exhibite here and 
I am loath to insert Master Johnsons figure, because it doth not 
truely expresse it, as also that it is Lobels figure of a small Arnwia, 
which hath leaves among the flowers, which these have not,*’ 

The two plants have sometimes been wrongly identified by the 
authors of' local'' floras. The .usually' accurate ' Mwa of' MiMhmx 
'oil68;"oiie 'df'.'Parkiiusbn’s "plants"' for '^J)',Afmm4'd, as'"also-' Merrett’s 
locality of “'Tuddmgton field.’*' ■ But'in each case D. Mtoides, well 
kno'Wn' &Si a Teddington planl,* was, I think, intended; Merrett 
cite'S both Johnson’s 'figure and Parkinson’s synonym. 

W^e are so used to regarding D. Armerki as the Deptford Pink 
that probably no change in the English name would be either 
necessary or desirahle. The only evidence, however, as it seems 
to me, that thi,s species ever grew near Deptford is that afforded by 
Johnson’s figure ; whether this is sufficient, the compilers of the 
long-desired Flora of Kent will have to determine, for at the present 
time it is 'not likely to occur there. 

As an illustration of tlie way in wMcb errors occur in transcribing, it may 
be noted that' in tbe British Herbarium of the British Mnseam is a specimen 
laiseled, ♦‘near'P'addiagton Dock, Surrey/’—** Teddington Look ’’'being the 
locality Intended. ' 
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By the Eev. E. S. Marshall, M.A., F*L.S* 

My opportunities for work in this eonntj, last year, were limited 
to three or four days in early June, and again in mid- September* 
A few forms hitherto unrecorded for it were, however, obtained, 
besides one or two other things of sufficient interest to be worth 
mentioning* An asterisk denotes the supposed novelties. 

'^^Piammeulus Bmidotil Godr. var. marimis (Arrli, & Pr.)« Ditch 
near Lydd, towards New Bomnej, Determined by Mr. H. Groves, 
Polygala cakarea P. Schultz. By the Pilgrims' Eoad, near 
Westweil. Noted from Dover and Hartlip in Mr. Hanbiiry’s MS., 
through not reported from v.-c. 15 in Top, Bat, All tie Kent 
specimens that I have seen are uniformly bright blue. 

^Arenxma serpyliifoUa L. var. Lloydii (Jordan). Sandhills at 
Great Stone, between New Ptomney and Diingeness, associated 
with var. glutinma Koch ; very characteristic. 

new sepmm L. With white flowers, at Westweil. 

*Faibus ruhncolor Blox. MS. (B. enibtscvns Wirtg.). Thoriideau 
Woods, near Canterbury. Named by Rev. R. P. Murray, three 
days after it was collected, from the Surrey plant so determined 
for him by Dr. Focke. To his eye and mine, it was quite impossible 
to separate the two. 

graum Focke. Thorhdean Woods, &c. ; plentiful. Accepted 
by Dr. Focke as typical. 

BaMngtrmii Salter. Heath near Hothlield ; a handsome and 
striking bramble. Determined from two separate gatherings by 
Dr. Focke. 

BellardL\Yhe, var. dentatus Bios. About Thorndean Woods, 
&c., in abundance. Named by Rev. Moyle Rogers. 

CmMgiis OMjacantka L. var. oxyacanthoides (Thiiill.). Abundant 
about Kemsing, on clay. 

''T^allitiiche pohjmurpha Lonnroth. Swift ditch, close to Hothfield 
Station. Leaves larger than in the Shetland and Surrey specimens 
which I possess. , What little fruit there is seems right. Styles 
very long, erect in flower and young fruit, persistent. 

Epilohkmi Lamiji P. Schultz. Roadsides, &c., about Blean and 
Hoath. 

ohscurum X palmtre. Bogs near Hothfield; also by, the 
ponds, Dungeness. 

8emm vheostis L. Very plentiful on the beach at Dungeness ; 
less so, near Lydd. I quite believe it to be indigenous. , New to 
E. Kent, 

IPlmtago'amimiah. On railway ballast near Lydd ; one plant. 
Casual.] 

S(di€ornm, Two unusual forms occur near New Romney. The 
first is decumbent, generally somewhat fan-shaped, much branched, 
with very short joints, and seems to agree feiriy well with the 
description of S, apprem, Dumortier, Opusculm ie Botanique, The 
second, which was found sparingly, is very distinct-looking. It 

N 2 
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grows quite erect, witli a strong and woody tap-root, tie brandies 
being nHmerous, thick, and interlaced, and forming a compact 
bushy mass. I have not yet been able to match it in hook- 
descriptions or herbaria, and doubt its identity with S, herbticsaj 
Yariahle as that is. The glass-worts of our 8.E. coasts deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

Salix aurita x Gapi^ea. Woods N. of Charing ; a small form, 
with unusually distinct style. — mirita x cinerea. Kemsiiig; 
Edenbridge. 

Canx iktam L. Inland at Stouting, where it occurs abundantly 
by a streamlet, associated with Sdrpim Caricis Eetz. 

’^Qlpceria plkata Fries var. deelinata (Brebisson). Muddy, boggy 
ground near Hothfielcl ; very scarce. 


THE PLMTS OF THE ARAN ISLANDS, GALWAY BAY. 

By J. E. Now^ebs and James G. Wells. 

Many notices have from time to time been published of the 
plants inhabiting these interesting islands, but, with two exceptions, 
they have been more or less fragmentary. The exceptions' are the 
lists published by Dr. E, P, Wright*'^ and by Mr. H. G. Hart,t 
which make much greater approach to completeness than do any of 
their predecessors.. In addition to these, Mr, A. G. More, in a 
Eeporfc OB the Flora of Inish Bofin,| compares the plants inhabiting 
that island, composed as it is of Silurian schist, with those growing 
upon the limestone islands of Aran, and states, apparently on the' 
authority of Mr. Hart’s List, that ninety-two plants found on Bofin 
do not occur on Arran. 

During a stay of a fortnight on these islands, in June, 1890, 
the writers made a careful investigation of the plants, more 
particularly of those on the northern one, and the result has been 
th.e discovery of forty-one species new to the Aran Islands, no less 
than thirteen of which were enumerated by Mr. A. G. More as not 
known to' occur there. Classifying them in accordance with Mr. 
Watson’s types, these additions are : — British type plants, 30 ; 
English, 4 ; Atlantic, 2. 

In Dr. Wright’s and in Messrs. Hart and More’s papers SeneUera 
Comnopm is given as occurring in Aran, w'hereas 5. didynia is not 
recorded, and indeed in the last two is stated not to occur there. 
We, on the contrary, found S. didpna on all three islands, and in 
abundance on the northern one ; and only came across S, Ooronoptis 
in one spot on the north island. The only probable explanations 
of this apparent disagreement that we can offer are that 8, didyma 
has by some means been since introduced into Aran and has spread 


* Dublin Natural Hhtory Society^ Dee. 6, 1863. 

f A hist of Plants found in the Islands of Aran, Galway Bay,” Dublin, 1875, 
I FroceHmys Mayal Irish Academy j 1876, p. 558. 
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with great rapidity, crowding out its fellow species in a remarkable 
manner ; or that there is some error in the earlier observations. 

Before proceeding to give the list of our additions, some remarks 
as to the abundance or otherwise of rare plants recorded by previous 
observers may not be without interest. The islands are noted for 
the ravless-flowered form of Senecio Jacohma^ but we, .though of 
course rather early, w^ere unable to find any but the normal forms 
of it. Helianthemum vaniim var. I'ineale was found in fair quantity 
on the North Island. The glabrous form, variety Andrewm^ of 
Cerastium arveme still occurs on Aran, and apparently predominates 
over the pubescent one, all our specimens being glabrous. Erodmm 
mmchatimi is still to be fouud on the North Island. A Vlejc was 
recorded by Prof. Balfour in 1852, but we came across no trace of 
any of the species. Astragalm liypoglottis^ whose sole Irish locality 
is Aran, w’as reported from there in 1834, but has apparently not 
been observed since ; we were successful in finding the plant in one 
spot, a sandy bank near the shore on the North Island, but did not 
observe it on either of the other islands. Saxi/nvja hypnoides var. 
Stembergii vras found growing plentifully on the North Island. 
Gentimia tenia occurred sparingly throughout the islands. Ohlora 
perjoliata was found in abundance on the South Island, but we did 
not observe it on the middle one. Menyantlm trifoliata was cer- 
tainly not growing, at the time of our visit, in the locality given by 
Mr. Hart; nor could we find any trace of Orobanche Eedem^ 
although recorded by him as being common in all parts of the 
Great Island. Ajuga pyramidaiis is another rare plant we were 
unable to find. Euphorbia portlandica was growing plentifully on 
the shore near Kilronan. Allimn Babmgtonii occurred abundantly 
on all three islands, and though no doubt a relic of former culti- 
vation, has fallen out of favour, one of the inhabitants informing us 
that it was too hot to be eaten. Adiantiim Capillm- Veneris is still 
to be found in every crevice of the rock, though subject to the 
depredations of the very occasional Sunday trippers from Galway. 
It is to be hoped that the improved means of communication 
effected by Mr. Balfour, though very desirable for other reasons, 
may not have the effect of exterminating this lovely fern from 
another of its British haunts. Of other plants previously recorded, 
we coold find no trace of Ranuncukis Lingua, Hippiiru vulgaris, 
Mynophyllum alternifoliam, or Armido Epigejos, 

The list of our additions is as follows, the plants marked with 
an asterisk bemg those which Mr. More counted as not occurring in 
Aran: — 

Emiunciiliis F war la L. Near OghiL 

[Aiyssum wuiritimum L. Near Eiimurvy Quay. Introduced.] 
'^SerMbma didy ma Pers. Frequent on all three islands. An escape. 
[Brmsica campestris L. Common at KiUeany.] 

Malva rotundifolia L. Kilronan. 

FJrodmm maritimum L’Herit. Near Kilronan. 

'^Omlis Acetosella L. Near Oghil, 

Trifolimn medium L. and 1\ striatum L. Near Black Fort^ 
[Medicago sativa L, Near Kilronan*] 
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Cknjsosplenium oppositlfoUurn. L. Near OgliiL 

[Sem peril' turn teetonu)? L. lulronan, planted on tops of bouses.] 

Coiiopodimn denudatum Koch. North Isle. 

Cmcutfi EpHthifmum Murr. Kilmurvy and Killeany, 

2[eimiipiirum pratense L. Tar. latifvliiim (Syine). Dun OgML 

Oiiijanum iidfjare L, Near Seven Chm’cbes. 

Salir repens L. Near Cowragh. 

Orchis iati folia L. Near Dun Aengiis . — maculata L. North 
Island. 

Ophrps apifcra Huds. Kiiroiian and Kilmurvy. 

Allium iimniiiii L. Near Lough Atalia, 

Juncus GeninU Lois. Common on damp ground. 

Tijphii kitifoii-a L. var. media Syme. Middle Island. 

^A-^otamigeUm iHjiipjoni/dlits Pour. Pool near Oiiacht. 

Zannichellm jmJusiris L. Pool near Kilroiiaii. 

'‘GGeocharis jmlHstru K. Br. North Island. 

''^'Ciire.r pnlicaris Ij, Near Dun Oghil. — C, Goodenoivii J. Gay. 
North Island. — panicea L. and externa Good. Near Dmi 
Aengiis. 

Uokus mofih L, North Island, 

Tri^sdum jlaveseens Beauv. Near Black Port. 

Arena pubescens Huds. Near Black Fort. — [.-i. strigosa Schreb. 
Near Kiiroiaaa.] 

''‘'Sieglimria deeumhens Bernh. North Island. 

'^Koderia crkUita Pers, Frequent on North Island. 

^•‘'Poa trivifflu L. Near Black Fort. 

*FestU€a smiroMes Eoth. Killeany. 

Agropyron cmiimim Beauv. Near Black Fort. 

Filixmas Presl. Near Oghil. 

BotrycMiim Limaria Sw. Cowragh. 

Chara aspera Willd. and G, vulgaris L. Kilronan and Killeany. 

The localities given are on the North Island, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Of the rarer plants now .recorded for the first time, Erodiuni 
met with sparinglybetween Kilronan and Killeany, 
and a few plants ''of : rnybli^m striatum were noticed on the west 
eu&st of the N'otth Island near the Black Fort. Cuscuta Epithgmum 
occurred in 'profusion in two sandy fields near the shore, one near 
Killeany, and the other at Kiinnirvy Bay. It covered large patches 
of ground, and was parasitic on Lotus eornicidatiis and other plants. 
Tiioiigli not in flowwat the time of our visit, there can be no doubt 
as to the species. The fields in which it was found showed no 
signs whatever of cultivation, thus opposing the idea that it may 
have been introduced with agriciiiturai seeds. Melampynm pratense 
was found sparingly in a single locality near Dun Oghil. Opkrys 
apifera was sparsely distributed over a moderate area on the North 
Island ; and Typha latifolia var, media occurred in a solitary, . small 
pool in the rock on the. Middle Island. Of BotnjcMum Limaria, 
only a single specimen, was seen, near the shore below Cowragh. 

Besides the plants named in the list, a remarkably glabrous 
form of Arena puhescem was met with, and also a very dwarf and 
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densely downy form of Bronms moilis, the latter on the edge of the 
sea-cliffs at Pim Aengns. 

The following ten plants of those in the preceding list are not 
recorded for District 6 in the Ctihele Eibernica, but we are unable to 
ascertain whetherj since its publication, they have been recorded 
for other parts of the same district : — 


Erod i mn ma ritbmim . 
Tnfoliiini medium, 

T, striatum, 
l^ledicago 

Cuscuta Epithi/mum , 


Typha latifoUa, 
Zaimichel lia palmtns, 
Carex externa, 

Holeus mollis, 

[Avena sirigosa,] 


111 coiicliision, we would express our indebtedness to Mr. James 
Groves for his assistance in naming the Oharas, and to Mr. P. B, 
Mason and Mr. A. G. More for their aid in diagnosing other critical 
plants. 


SHORT NOTES. 

“HiEiucimi AXP'RACTiFOKME ” (p, 18). — When piiblisliing this 
new species, I was not aware that the name was already in use. 
Becently I was informed of its occurrence in a Scandinavian list, 
and Mr. Hanbury has favoured me with a sight of the plant 
intended. This is No. 43 in H. Dahlstedt’s Hieracm exsiccata^ 
Fasciculus iii. (1889), and is named, Hieracium silmtieum. (L.) 
Almqu. anfractiforme Almqu.'' The specimen was collected in 
Ostergotland, Sweden, in June, 1885, and is certainly near H, 
murorum L., for which some Scandinavian botanists erroneously 
substitute the name of H, silvaticmn. My plant is quite a different 
thing ; and I propose to substitute for thj original name that of H, 
Biiban/ractim, which, so far as I can ascertain, is not taken up. — ^ 
Edward S. Marshall. 

Gentiana Amaeella L. var. pr^cox (p, 158). — I am not surprised 
to learn that the seeds of this plant often germinate in the autumn, 
like those of many other annuals. The point I want to make is 
this, rw., that the difference from type is nornial, and not due, as 
Mr. Townsend suggests, to its being injured by grazing ; in other 
words, we have here a true variety, and not merely a state, Mr. 
Bennett evidently means to express the same opinion. — Edward S. 
Marshall. 

Etjbus anglosaxorigxjs in Carnarvonshire. — ^When at Beddgelert 
on July lOth of last year, and walking along the 'load towards 
Llyn-y-D*dmas, my attention was attracted to several Bubi growing; 
by the way-side, of which I took" specimens for subsequent exami- 
nation. Upon going over these with Mr, J. W. White, he pointed 
out to me the resemblance between one of them, and the specimens 
that we had gathered the day before at Matlock Bath' of the, Riihm 
.named by Dr» Focke R, anglosamnkmf and afterwaaffs confinned;as 
such by Prof, Babington. In order that ^thia determination might 
be verified, I sent my solitary specimen to the Professor, who, with 
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his usual Idndiiess, lias confirmed the opinion expressed by my 
friends and lias written ; — ‘^It is like the anglosaxonicus of the Faih, 
Exsicc. Ikmias, No. 41. . . . At px*esent I do not see how to 
separate it from Gelertii of the same fine collection, Nos. 39 and 
40 ; and as (jekrtii is No. 80 in the original paper, and anglosaxonicm 
81, 1 feel bound provisionally to use Gelertii as the name. I have 
authentic specimens of that also.” — W. H. Paintes. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

J Mompxiph of the Myxogastres, By George Massee. London : 
Methuen & Go. 1892. Pp. 367, tab. col. 12. Price 18s. 

If the lichen- gonidia q_uestiou be excepted, there has been no 
more exciting controversy in the morphology of the low’er organisms 
than that coiicerning the nature of the Mjxomycetes. ^It has 
engaged workers of first class ability, such as DeBary and Cien- 
kowski, and others of less note but excellent performance, and has 
caused angry passions to rise 'with almost as great vehemence 
as the lichen discussion while it lasted. It has attracted the 
biologist” especially, and the man who studies the phenomena of 
life at secoiid-haiid has hovered round this < 3 _iiestion, and explained 
its difficulties in the unerring way with which we are ail familiar. 
De.Bary’s brilliant work at the group— it stands out as a masterly 
performance even from among other labours of this great botanist 
— attracted shoals of critics and speculators, who raised the usual 
din, and obscured the issue with as much malignity as if their vested 
interests or political convictions were involved, instead of a mere 
matter of investigation. Phe “chronique scandaieuse” of Botany 
lias few darker pages than those which contain the -wilful and 
shameful distortions of the views of De Bary in this matter, and of 
Schwendeiier on the lichen question : and tiie prejudices thus raised 
continue to, this day. , 

It is therefore with; satisfaction that we find in ,Mr. Masses's 
opening' pages^ an'''eYea-iempered discussion of Be Bary 's position, 
and, an an'aiysis oPMs reasons — a discussion which, if it embodies 
any misrepresentation of opinions, certainly contains none consciously 
so presented. It is somewhat hard to ascertain Mr. Massee’s own 
personal view in this matter, but there is no difficulty in making 
the discovery that De Barj’s arguments do not satisfy Mr. Massee' s 
critical judgment, and consequently that he does not approve the 
exclusion of Myxomycetes from the vegetable kingdom, at ail events 
for the reasons given by De Bary. It is a free country, and the 
matter isjargeiy one of opinion; and we are content to leave 
the question as it stands, De Bary’s sober statement based on 
■hiS'.'magnificent work on the one side, and on the other Mr. Massee's 
'Stalement based on a verbal criticism (a criticism hardly ffiee from 
a playing^ with word^ and Ms o-wn considerable personal studies : — 
eoEirider iffie Myxogastres as illustrating one of the earliest 
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known attempts at diflerentiation in tiie direction iWit iias eveiitaaiiy 
resuited in the mass of organisms constituting the vegetable 
kiiigdonij but having originated from"" the Flagellatae, a group more 
ill touch witik the animal side of life, the work of developing 
individuality has been slow, as illustrated by the tardy appearance 
of cellulose cell- wails, which, as would be expected, is most complete 
ill the newly evolved reproductive phase, itsedf tO'U great extent the 
outcome of a gradual change of environment from aquatic to aerial 
— but the radical mistake, after having adopted the plant line of 
development, consisted in the non- development of chromatophores, 
and retention of the animal mode of nutrition, wFicli in the plant 
wmid means parasite or saprophyte. The fungi, a later group, 
differentiated from ancestors that had already evolved the leading 
plant characteristics, including cell-wails, chlorophyll, starch, hence 
in this respect are more typical plants than the Mjxogastres ; but 
in the fungi the check to progress was due to the degeneration of 
chromatophores, already evolved by their ancestors, whereas in the 
Myxogastres the check was due to their inability to differentiate 
these essentials.” 

If life were still before us (instead of an editor with his 
abhorred shears”), it might be a pretty exercise to subject 
this statement to the verbal analytic process which Mr. Massee 
applies to De Bary. The main thing to be thankful for in 
any case is that none of our ancestors, whatever their other 
enormities may have been, developed chromatophores and took 
the plant line of evolution. Parasites though we be after the 
manner of our remotest ancestors, those early PlagellatsB (or 
others) to which we look back knew a thing or two when they 
held aloof while their garish neighbours sported chromatophores. 
The Mycetozoa were an irresolute lot, and tried to compromise 
matters by taking “the plant line” of business, without the courage 
of their opinions in the matter of chromatophores, and we see them 
at this day in the pitiful position where we might have been 
ourselves. The fungi repented too late — the mischief "was more 
effectually done in their case, and thus we see the futility of mere 
good intentions — “ sed revocare gradum, siiperasqiie evadere ad 
auras, hie labor hoc opus est.” 

It is refreshing to turn from the gaseous realms of speculation 
to the solid ground of the systematic treatment of the Myxogastres. 
After all, this is the business of the monographer. The fashion of, 
our fathers was to lighten the labours of monographing — ^especially 
sea- weeds — with outbursts of poetry; but the “romance of science,” 
as it is called, has killed ail true sentiment, and given us instead 
certain , sublime theories of descent. It would possibly be worth 
thO' .trouble — it would certainly be a salutary proceeding— -if 
Mr. Wallace would examine some of these cases of “particular 
instances” of evolution, and — after holding an inquisition into the 
methods employed and instituting a comparison' of Them with the 
endless pains taken by Mr. Darwin, .and his modesty' of hterary 
expression — would invite ceiiain modern, .writers of repute to be 
heartily ashamed. The blazing ruins of recent speculation me 
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a tlireat of impending danger to the work of the honourable 
and tmth-Ioving xiioneers of evolution — at all events to the credit 
of vork at this absorbing subject. However, these remarks are 
apropos lies bottes, and we must return to less exciting criticism of 
Mr. Massee’s monograph. 

It may at once be said that Mr. Massee is too practised a hand 
at work of this kind, and too well acquainted with its methods, to 
produce any work with crying errors of method, with other than a 
seemly arraiigeinent of its parts. His descriptions are ‘‘by the 
card,” and his figures are clever examples of draughtsmanship 
and colouring — his book, in fact, is possibly all that might be 
expected from a toiler in the field of these “critical’* organisms, as 
one may be permitted to call them. There is, however, — and this 
may be a fault incident to the state of knowledge, — a want of 
finality in the treatment of the species. Finality of course is 
not the word, — that there cannot be, — and one hesitates to say 
“up to date/’ In any case there is accomplished the great work 
of assembling the forms in order — the order of their description, 
even if it be not the order of their review. There were immense 
difficulties to be met and faced, greater obstacles to be overcome, 
and it is in no spirit of censure that we say Mr. Massee has not 
reached an ideal in the great work of passing in review the 
Mycetozoa — the most obscure group in, or allied to, the vegetable 
kingdom, with the possible exception of the Scliizomycetes. 

There is one somewhat delicate matter of which it may not be 
imprudent to take note. There is rather prominent quotation of 
notes and remarks made on certain specimens by Mr. Lister, who is 
engaged on a monograph of this group. I freely recognise Mr. 
Massee’s right to quote such remarks, and even to criticise them, 
but probably it would have been better, having regard to the fact 
of coming publication by Mr. Lister, to have more briefly referred 
to these MS. notes, which were, one would say, not apparently 
written for publication in that form, and were certainly intended as 
mere herbarium notes of work, of such kind as might be helpful to 
herbarium, office'rs. in the matter of sorting of :'specimens., ' ' ■'Witho-tit 
doubt^Iag,';it^^m:ay: be^rep Mr. Massee’s clear, right to make 
"these .quotations,, 11 may yet.be thought ^a subject for regret that he 
decided 'oB . this .course. Trobably this view has only to be pointed 
tO' him to gain his acquiescence in it. It is not' brought forward 
here in other than the most friendly spirit, and by no means cited 
as a serious blem.ish on a work which must have cost its author 
mucii assiduous labour and creditable investigation. It is published 
at a very reasonable price, and is a necessary book to the worker at 
Mycetozoa, be he botanist, zoologist, or hybrid (biologist). 

G. M. 

The Oak: A Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. By H. 

Maushaul Ward, M.A., F.E.S. Kegan Paul, Trench, 

'Trtibner &'Go. 8vo, pp. 171. Price 2s. 6d, 

The Oak is the subject- of the third num,ber of the Modern 
Bciemce series, edited by Sir John Lubbock* Though entitled' “ a 



popular introduction to forest botany,” one chapter only is cle¥oted 
to the cultivation of the tree, and tlie book may be better described 
• as a short account in fairly simple language of all that is most 
interesting in the life of an oak from its starting point as the tiny 
embryo still protected in the acorn to 'the stately forest tree which 
may live a thousand years. There are a goodly number of illus- 
trations, about fifty, many of which we recognise as old friends. 
The frontispiece is a fine representation of the oak in summer, 
while the oak in winter forms another plate facing page 8 ; both are 
after Rossmassler. The works of E. Hartig, Kny, Liierssen, and 
Mtiller have supplied figures of sections of the stem or wood and 
bark ; one of the nicest in the book is that on p. 53, a transverse 
section of the young stem, after Hartig. The parts are here very 
well shown, but the explanatory letters have in many cases almost 
disappeared, or are quite illegible ; and we notice the same in many 
of the borrowed figures, a serious inconvenience when dealing with 
such complicated structures as sections of wood. 

The plan of the book is a series of object-lessons. First tlie acorn, 
tlie fruit with the seed inside, is described, and the parts of the 
embryo, tlieir structure, and function are clearly explained. Next the 
seedling and young plant are considered, and successive chapters 
devoted to the root, the distribution of the tissues in the shoot, the 
structure of the vascular tissue, and lastly the buds and leaves. 
Then the parts of the adult tree are discussed in the same order, 
followed by an account of the inflorescence, flowers, fruit, and seed. 
A chapter is given to the timber, “its structure and technological 
peculiarities,” another to the cultivation of the tree and the diseases 
and injuries to which it is subject, and the twelfth and last' deals 
with ** the relationships of the oaks, and their distribution in space 
and time.” 

The purely botanical part is undoubtedly the best. The corre- 
lation of histology and physiology, the explanation of structure by 
the function of the parts or the organ as a whole is admirable. 
Theory is avoided, and the facts are clearly stated. We may refer, 
for example, to the descrix^tiou in Chapter vi. of the leaves and 
their function as organs of trans]3iratioii and assimilation. More- 
over, each member is considered not merely as part of the seedling 
or adult oak, but as a typical plant member. Thus, in dealing with 
the root, we are told in what respects it is a typical root, while in 
the comparison of the structure of the seedling and older plant we 
have' an account of the mode of growth in thickness of the ordinary 
dicotyledonous stem and root. 

Interesting biological points are also noticed. ' The Common 
occurrence of a; M^'eorkiza is referred to, and explained up to date:— 
“ The view 'is gaining ground that the symbiosis between the fungus' 
and the root is of advantage to the oak. It has even been suggested 
that the mycelium performs the functions of 'root-hairs to the rO'Ot, 
absorbing water and nutritious material from the soil, and passing 
them on to the oak, in return for a certain 'sm'all' proportion ..of 
organic substance which the latter can well afford*” 

The chapter on the timber contains much .interesting informa* 
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tioii, but is somewhat techmcal at times ; thus such a phrase as 
“ luodiiliis of elasticity ” should not be used without expknation. 
Three specimens of timber grown under different conditions are 
figured. Chapter xi. contains a short general account of the 
procedure in the cultivation of the tree. The “ natural shape is 
that of a wide-spreading, short-stemmed mushroom this is 
realised in the open, but the forester, by planting it among other 
trees, such as beech or spruce which, while keeping the light from 
the low^er parts, will not overtop it, is able to get a long clean 
stem before the crown extends. The rest of this chapter is taken 
up with a brief survey of a few of the diseases to ivhich the tree is 
subject ; those mentioned are well illustrated. In the discussion of 
the relationships of the genus, which, according to BeGandoUe, 
eontahis something like three hundred species, the general reader 
will perhaps be surprised to find that the facts of present distri- 
bution and the evidence from fossil remains go to show that the 
British ” oak originated, along with its European congeners, in 
the far east, and, passing westwards, at last reached Britain, at 
that time the western extremity of the mainland. 

We shall be glad to have more books of this kind dealing with 
other botanical types. B, Eendle. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS. 

Anna in 0 / Botany (April), — W. A. Setchell, ‘ Species of Doassa^iski ’ 
(2 plates). — I). H. Campbell, ‘Prothaliium and embryo of Oswunda 
Ciaytoniana & 0. cinnamomeaA (4 plates). — J. G. Baker, ‘ Yascular 
Cryptogamia of Island of Grenada.' — H. M, Ward, ‘ Characters 
employed for classifying Schizomycetes.’ — W. B. Hemsley, Melmi- 
antlius .’ — Id., Trematocarpus * — E. Bornet, Ectocarpus fenestratiis . — 
H. Wager, * Nuclei of Hymenomyoetes.’ — A. W. Bennett, ‘Algo- 
logical Notes/ 

Bot. 'OmitmlMatt, (Nos. 16-18). — Y. L. Sandoval, ‘ 2ur Kennt-' 
aks der ' Gattung Raxburyhia ' (1 plate). — (No. 18) P. Beinitzer, 
‘ Ueber den 'Gerfosloff begrift*.' — G. Fiitsch, ‘ Die Gattungen der 
Caprifolkeeen/ — (No. 19). N. Eusche, ‘Ueber Kohlenbiidiing.’ — 
(No. 20). P. V. Mueller, ‘Note on Sir W. Macgregor's Botanical 
Coilectioiis/ -~E. V. Wettstein, ‘ Ueber die Systematik der Sokmacmd 
— (No. 21). H. Solereder, ‘ Ueber die Yerwandtschaftverhaltmsse 
der Acanthaceen-Gattiing Somalia Oliy.’ 

BoL G-azeUe (April). — G. E. Stone, ‘A simple self-registering 
auxanometer' (1 plate). — C. MacMillan, ‘Classification of Meta- 
phyta.’ — B. 1). Halsted, ‘ Fungi common to wild and cultivated 
plants/, — J. M. Holzinger, ‘identity of stmwphylla & 

MfmUn awrmilatad — A. Commons, -‘Bartram’s Oak/^ — E. E. Gayle, 
tnhuloideBd 

B&imimi Magazine (May), — lAlitmi Lowii Baker, DidymooarpUB 
iMCitmm ,Hook.i., spp, nn. 
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Botaniska N’otiser 8). — P. G. E. Tlieoriii, ^ Hymenomy^ 
eetes Paluhenses/ — J. Hulting, * Liclienes noiinulli S(3andinaTi®/ 
— G, 0. Malme, * Liclieiiologiska Notiser/ — 0. Westeiiund, ‘Nagra 
vaxtgeografiska nppgifter Mn Lule eifdal och aiigranasnde delay af 
Lille Lappmark/ — T. Hedluud, ‘Nagra oyd oni siibgtratets betydelse 
for lafvarne/ 

Bat. Zdtmig (jip, 15)* — G. Karsten, * Znr Entwickelungs- 
geseMcMe einiger Gnetum-Arten.’ — (Ap. 2*2-A£ay 20). B. Staiige* 
« Beziehinigen !swiscben SiibstratconceBtration, Turgor und Waolis- 
tbum bei einiger pbanerogamen Pflanzen/ — (May 20). W. Eotliert;, 

* tJeber Schrotium htjdrophiltmt einen sporenlosen Pilz** 

BulL So€. Bat, Frmice (sxxYiii. : Session extraordinaire : Mayl). 

— E. Malinvaiid, ‘ Questions de Nomenclature.* — X. Gillot & H. 
Ooste, ^ Sekranthits de la Flore Fran^aise.* 

Bulletin Torrey Bot, Club (April), — A. M. Vail, N. American 
species of Meibomia {Desmodium)\ — F. L. Harvey, ' Freshwater Alga 
of Maine ’ (1 plate). — W. Deane, ‘ Sereno Watson.* — T. C. Porter, 

* jidditions to Eastern Flora’ {Eupatorium Vasenin SoKdago FioanensiSj 
Tripsacumjlorubmum, spp. nn.). — (May). B. D. Halsted, ^ A Century 
of American Weeds.’ — N, L. Britton, Busby’s S. American Plants 
(Oyedea boUviimaj Viyuiem kmceolata^ Sabnea mikanioides, Calea 
Tohusta^ spp. nn.). — G. B. Sudwortli, ‘ The Name of the American 
Chestnut.’ — F. L. Scribner, ‘ Stipa Hichardmnii Link & 8* Bkliard- 
sonii Gray ’ (1 plate). 

Gardeners^ Chronicle (Ap. 16). — Moorea irrorata (fig, 78), ■— 
{Ap.28), Vanda Arbuthnotiami Kranzlin, CattUya Alexandrm L. Lind, 

& Eolfe, Oypripedium exulO'Bnen (fig. 77), spp. nn Primus Davidiana 

(fig. 79). — (Ap, 30). Kniphqfta Nehoni Mast. (fig. 83), StapeUu WooMi 
K. E. Br., spp. nn. — (May 7). Cattleya Victojia Picyma O’Brien (!), 
Odo7itoglosstim platycheiium Weathers (fig. 84), spp. nn. — B. von 
Eegel (portrait). — (May 14). Coelogyne civprea Kranzlin, sp. ii. — 
Dim incarnata (fig. 88). — F.v. Mueller, ‘ Fan- palms of Australia.’ — 
(May 21). Onciduim Gravesianum Eolfe, sp. n. (fig. 94). 

Journal de Botanique (Ap. 16 & May 16). — M. Micheli, ^Legii- 
niineuses de TEeuador et de la Nouvelle-Grenade.’ — E. G. Camus, 

* Monographie des Orchid ees de France.’ — (May 1). H. Hiia, ‘ Le 
rhizome du Paris quadrifolia, est-il sympodique ou monopodique ? ’ 
—(May 16). E. Bescherelle, * Sur le genre EmticMad 

Journ, Linman Soo. (xxix,, 199-200: Ap. 26). — W. ' West, 

« Freshwater Algae of West Ireland ’ (7 plates). 

Oederi\ BoL ZeitsekHfi, (May). — K. Fritsch, ^Nomeiiektorische 
Bemerkungen.* — B. v. Wettstein, ’* Die Arten der Gattung GmiUmit> 
ms der section Endotriaka" (contd.). — H. Braun, * Galimu MoUnyo^"' 

— J. Freyn, * Plantse novae ■ Orientales ’ (Stentotmda maemearpa^ 

Torilis Smtenuii, Scabiosa rufescens, GumMia Coimmia, 

int-ertexta^ spp.mn.). — F. Arnold, ‘ Lichenologiscke'Fragmente.’ — 
H. Sabransky , ' Zur Brombeerenflora der Kleinen Karpathen.’ 

Fkycological Memom (April). — 0, Mitchell & P. G. Whitting, , ^ 
^ Splachnuiium rugostmC (8 plates). — G. Murray, A Fossil Alga froin 
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aOOKrXOXKS, NEWS, ETC# 


tlie Oolite® (Cmilerpa Carruthersii^ sp?n. j 2 plates), — Id,, ^Struo- 
tiire of DmtyospJmria ® (1 plate], — E, S, Barton, 'OMfomiations of 
Aseophpllum & Desmarestia ’ (1 plate). — E. A. L. Batters, ^Concho- 
cdh, a new genus of perforating Alga ’ (1 plate), 


BOOK^NOTES', NEWS, Se. ' 

Mr. E. M, Holmes lias compiled for tlie Pliarmaceiitical Society 
a Cntidofjiie of the Hanhimj Herbarium (8vo, pp. 136, xiv.], wliich 
slioiild do sometliing to make this collection better known than it 
is at present. Both at the British Museum and Iiew, phama- 
ceuticai students are constantiv making enquiries which could be 
more conveniently ans^vered by reference to siieli a typical collection 
as this than by consulting a vast general herbarium ; and to such 
students Mr. Holmes’s Catalogue will be very useful. If, as we 
believe, it is not for sale, the Society will doubtless take the 
necessary steps to place it in the hands of those for whom it is 
specially intended. The Catalogue contains short descriptions of 
the individual specimens, which seem hardly needed, followed by 
the locality where each was collected, and often with useful notes 
appended by Mr. Hanbury, the compiler, and others. In some 
genera the collection is particularly rich — in for example, 

the species described by Prof. D. Oliver and Mr. Hanbury in Joimu 
Linn, Soc, Yii, are fully represented : the abbreviation ‘‘0. & H,” 
attached to the names of these is equally applicable to the descrip- 
tions of Composite by Prof. Oliver and Mr. Hierii in the Flora of 
Tropkid Africa, and is thus insufficient. The Catalogue is beautifully 
printed, and we are glad to see that both plants and persons are 
included in one index. 

Mr. E. V. Sheering’s visit to the island of Grenada, under the 
direction of the Joint Committee of the Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Boyal Society and of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science/® seems, to have been' singularly unpro- 
ductive ■ of novelties. Although , ‘‘'nearly 6000 ' specimens ” were 
collided, the total number of species is only 145, and of these only 
one — -Acrostichum Hkerringii — is absolutely new, the other now 
described— JLsppJtfk Ellmitii — having been previously observed by 
Mr. W. E. Elliott. The species are enumerated by Mr. J. G. Baker 
in the Annals of Botang for April : most of them are “ universally 
diffused throughout the West Indies.’® 

Db. Yasey sends us vol. i. of Illustrations of North American 
Grasses (Bulletin ISlo. 12 of Botanical Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment oi Agriculture), containing plates and descriptions of fifty 
species of the grasses of the^ present region of AYestern Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. The region in 
question, “immediately adjoining the northern boundary of Sfexico, 
iiicluding the western part of Texas, and" the greater part of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California, is one , of remarkable 
beat and aridity'®’; it consists; of elevated plains, intersected by 
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mountain mUejs, and drained by comparatively few streams, 
wliicli, from want of rain, cease to flow during a good part of the 
year. The vegetation resembles that of the great plateau of North 
Mexico, of which the country is indeed a continuation, and the 
grasses are ** largely the same or of the same genera, ’’ and, like 
the rest of the flora, as different from those of the Eastern States as 
that of the northern portion of the Sahara.” As one of the most 
important agricultural questions before the people of the country is 
how to increase the production of grass and forage on the arid soil, 
the Ilhistraiions will be of great value in giving an acquaintance 
with the native grasses, some of which by cultivation may be 
suflSciently improved for this end. The descriptions are concise, 
and seem carefully drawn up ; and the plates, which include dis- 
sections of' the flow^er, are on the whole good, though occasionally 
somewhat sketchy. 

The energy and curiosity of the British race is [sic] inextin- 
giiisliabie. It [whicb ?] traverses and explores every part of the 
world, and pours into Xew a continuous stream of botanical 
information and specimens.” This stream requires an outlet, and 
this is to be supplied by the Kew Bulletin, from which we extract 
the above sentences. Translated into prose, the sentences mean 
that decades of plant-descriptions will from time to time be 
published in its pages.” x4.s the primary function” of the Btdletm 
has been declared to be economical, not scientific ” (see p. 126), 
this further departure in the direction of science is noteworthy. The 
species described in the April number are Clematis Prattii Hemsl. , 
(jiediUchia o^ffiemalis HemsL, Iponma Lesteri Baker, Gmrtium 
mmindoides Baker, Cyrtantkm Galpini Baker*, Aloe Boylei Baker, 
Trlpogon Lwhom Stapf, T. Jacquemontii Stapf, Aristida rediicta Stapf, 
Gymnofjramme Baileyi Baker. The threatened suppression of the 
Bulletin has been averted, Mr. Plunket, the First Commissioner, 
having stated in the House of Commons that it is “highly 
valued by many persons.” On the same eveniog, Mr. Piunliet said 
that the new edition of the Guide to Kew Gardens was “ almost 
ready, and they hoped to have it out during the summer.” 
Some mirth was naturally excited in the House w^hen the First 
Commissioner was reminded that he gave “ a precisely similar 
answer fourteen months ago.” It is to be regretted that so useful 
an adjunct to the Gardens — of far more importance than the 
Bidktm — should ' have been allo'wed to remain out of print for four 
or five years, and we hope soon to announce that the new edition 
has made its appearance. ' , 

We are pleased to, find that, the plea of conveni,6noe put forward 
by Mr. Bemsley on behalf of “ the Eew botanists,” on which we felt 'it 
our duty to comment on p. 58, does not receive th©' supp-ort of the,''. 
Director. In the Gardeners" Chronleie for May 2.1st,,, Dr. Dyer says, 
“the ordinary Eew rule [is] that the name of that author is to be 
adopted who first places a given plant in its,' right , genus.” The 
“rule” has certamly not , been by any means, .strictly observed at 
Eew in the past, and we are glad to learn that.Ahe line which 'WC' 
have consistently advocated meets with^ Dr. .Dyer’s approval, 
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Wi learn that Grevillea lias become tlie property of Mi\ E. A. 
Batters, who proposes to continue its quarterly publication . Mi% 
George Massee will edit the new series, 

We regret to record the death of Edward you Eegel, the learned 
and energetic Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden, St, Peters- 
burg. He was born at Gotha, Aug, 13th, 1815, and died at 
St. Petersburg on April 27th, 

The elerenth centuria of the Herbarium Austro-AMcanum, 
Issued by Prof, MacOwaii and Mr. H, Bolus during the years 
1880-92, hag just been sent out. It and Gent. xii. have been 
delayed by Mr, Bolus's absence in Europe. Cent. xiii. was issued 
ill advance of these two in 1891, and consists entirely of Griqiialand 
East plants from Tyson. About a third of Cent. xi. consists of 
Natal plants, contributed by Mr. J. Medley Wood, Curator of 
Durban Bot, Garden ; a third from the indefatigable Griqualand 
East collector, Tyson; the rest are of Mr. Bolus’s collecting. 
This issue is made gratis to the ten principal European and 
American herbaria, as the most useful contribution wMcli the Cape 
Government Herbarium can make to the common cause. 

Mb. E. D. Mabquand sends us what appears to be a very Ml 
and careful list of The Flora of Guernsey, reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Guernsey Society of Natural Science. In the present 
list, which may be regarded as a prelude to the complete Flora which 
Mr. Marquand has in hand, he enumerates 686 flowering plants, 
18 ferns, and 9 fern-allies ; of these about 130 are not recorded for 
Guernsey by Prof, Babington in his Primitim Florm Sarnicem (1839), 
wdiiie about 40 included in the PrimiticB have not been found by 
Mr. Marquand. Copies of the list may he had at the Guille-Alfos 
Library, price Is. 

Natube’s greatest curiosity” is the heading of a hand-bill sent 
out from Northampton. It is accompanied by a highly idealised 
representation of Trapa Uspimsa, which is thus described : — ‘‘ This 
wonderful curiosity is known as the Ohiiiese Lily Bulb, or Water 
Plant. It was first discovered growing in the great lake of Alak, 
An ,the,,,north-wastem''p^art 'of China. ' It is the' only plant in the 
"known ' world ' that will 'grow .a long vine, and produce beautiful 
flowerS:' out ■ of a common ' glass or a jar of water. It is especially 
noted for its long' and beautiM vine, and the great beauty and 
clelightfu! fragrancy of its flowers. These great curiosities of 
nature., were first introduced and sold in the American Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, and only of late a very small quantity being imported 
into this Country, wLich has made them very scarce and valuable. 
Place the Lily Bulbs in a Jar of water, change water once or twice 
a week. They will float for several days, and gradually sink to the 
bottom. It takes twelve to fifteen days before they will commence 
,to grow. If they should not commence to grow in fifteen days, cut 
off the crown of the Bulb carefully, so as not to injure the sprout.” 

Seven Plants sent Post Free for 15 stamps,” is 'singularly cheap 
for'a marvel; of this Mad, " ' 
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'' A NEW MAEINE LICHEN* 

By George Masses. 

' (Plate 824.) 

The following interesting addition to our Liclien-flora occurred 
amongst a small collection of marine Lichens, handed over to me 
for identification hj Mr. E. A. L. Batters, by whom they were 
collected : — 

Yerrncaria Isetevirens, sp. n. Thallus forming a broadly 
effused, rather thick, inseparable film, very smooth and even, not 
cracked, rather gelatinous, bright olive -green, the iobed margin 
paler and yellowish ; gonidia protococcoid, globose, 12-15 /x diam. ; 
perithecia minute, crowded, globose, entire, black, completely 
immersed in the thallus, ostiolum forming a very minute, slightly 
raised black ring; asei clavate, spores 8, inordinate, 1-celled, 
elliptical, colourless, 11-12 x 6 /x; paraphyses scanty, slender, 
cylindrical; spermogonia immersed, mixed with the apothecia, 
sterigmata filiform, simple, aseptate, spermatia cylindrical, straight, 
8-9 X 2 /A. 

Hab. On smooth rocks between tide-marks. Berwick-on- 
Tweed and Burnmouth, on the east coast ; Loch Goii, Cumbrae, 
and Gare Loch, on the west. 

There are at least sixteen British marine Lichens included 
under the somewhat heterogeneous eoileetion called Vermcaria. 
The present species is distinguished amongst these by its broadly 
expanded, perfectly smooth, bright green thallus, presence of para- 
physes, and form of sterigmata and spermatia. Its nearest ally is 
F. niicrosporioides NyL 

Plate 324, fig. 1, portion of Verrucaria hstetnrem, nat. size; fig. 2, section 
throngb thallus and apothecium, x 300 ; fig. 3, section through spermogoninm, 
X 300 ; fig. 4, section of portion of thallus, x 400 ; fig. 5, isolated gonidia, 
X 400 ; fig. 6, sterigmata and spermatia, x 400 ; fig. 9, asci, paraphyses, and 
spores, x 400. 

F. marina (Beak.) Leight. This rare species, first observed by 
Dr. Deakin on submerged maritime rocks at Meadfoot, near 
Torquay, was collected by Mr. Batters at Berwick-on-Tweed and 
Loch GoiL An examination of Deakin^s type-specimen, now in the 
Leighton collection in Eew Herbarium, shows the spores to be 
elliptic-oblong, B-septate at . maturity, 9-10 x B-i p; paraphyses 
absent. Thallus smooth, not becoming cracked, very dark , olive- 
green, margin blackish. 

Plate 324, fig, 8, a^sens and spores of Verruearm marim^ X 4CM1. 

F. mumm Whlngfe. This species closely resembles ' F, imtmirms 
when examined tuider a pocket-lens, but is usually darker 'In colour, 
and differs materially in the absence of paraphyses and smaHer 
gonidia. Loch GoiL 

F. wflMm WMngb. The pre'Sent species is not, uncommon on 
rocks between tide-marks, and is readily known by the tiaek thallus 
becommg minutely cracked in an areolate manner when dry, and 

Journal op Botany. — Vol. 30. [July, 1892.] 
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NBOTINEA INTACTA IN COUNTY CLAEE. 


usually studded with small wart-like protuberances. Paraphyses 
none. The spores 'are elliptical, and, as in most lichens and fungi, 
variable in size, hence constituting a minor factor in the dis- 
crimination of species. The measurements of various authors are 
as follows : — (Nylander) 12-16 x 7~8 /a; (Leighton) 13-15 x 7-8 ft; 
(Hepp) 12-20 ft long, 2-3J times as long as broad; (Th. Fries) 
13-16 X 8-9 ft, yellowish. Cumbrae, Little Giimbrae, and Loch 
Goii Head, on the west ; Burnmouth and Eyemouth, on the east 
of Scotland- 

Plate 324, fig. 7, ascus and spores of Verruearia maura^ x 400. 

It is highly probable that careful search on our maritime rocks, 
even quite down to low-water mark, would add considerably to our 
marine Lichen-flora. 


NEOTINEA INTACTA IN COUNTY CLARE, 

By H. 0. Levinoe, M.A. 

In the middle of May of this year I started on a short tour in 
the limestone district of Clare, comprising the northern portion of 
the county, adjoining the Bay of Galway, and known as the Burren 
district, the principal object I had in view being to ascertain how 
far that rare little orchid, Neotinea vntacta^ extended in that part of 
the country. On my way I stopped for one day at Castle Taylor, 
in' the Co. Galway, where my friend Mr. A. G. More had formerly 
found the Neotinea ; hut I regret to say that, after many hours’ 
diligent search in the locality indicated by him, I was unable to 
re-discover it. More success, however, attended my search in the 
neighbourhood of Ballyvaughan, where it was found to extend from 
about six miles west to about three miles east of that town. I also 
gathered it at Glanquin, where it was first observed by the late 
Mr, Corry. This is the wildest and most unfiequented part of 
Burren, about nine miles in a direct line from Ballyvaughan, and 
perhapS' more, tiian 'double that distance by road.; The'.flowers of 
this plant have been described ^aS' of a delicate pink, colour; but all 
that 'observed were' rather'' of 'a cte'Muy white. This difference 
between the actual and the ■■ described colour of the flowers has 
probably led to doubts as to the true 'name of the plant, which had 
been previously gathered, but not identified, by Mr. P. B. O’Kelly 
and other botanists. In, 'fact, it was not until I had referred speci- 
mens to Mr. More that I felt fully satisfied as to the identity of the 
Burren plant. It cannot be said that this little orchid — a most 
important item in the Irish Flora — is really plentiful; miles of 
country may he walked over without finding a single plant ; but in 
certain localities it is not uneommon, and it was observed to, grow 
on loamy pastures, in the grass on rocky plateaus, and in heathery 
and stony fields. Doubtless, 'CareM search would be rewarded by 
finding it in other parts of the limestone districts of Galway and 
Clare ; but I had not time to spare for furtlier investigation, and 
the weather during my visit was stormy and wet. 
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Abounding everywhere in this limestone district is the beautiful 
bright blue' Gentiana veraui^ and nowhere have I seen it in such 
perfection and profusion as in one sandy field close to the sea-shore* 
about two miles N.E. of Bally vaughan. There I was able to secure 
specimens bearing on the one root from ten to fifteen flowers, of the 
largest size and deepest blue. In the same field, last year, in the 
month of June, I found Orohanclie riihm in tolerable abundance. 
Sesleria emnilm covers the rocky portions of the country, where 
tillage is an impossibility, and it is certainly one of the commonest 
of the truly vriid grasses. I was fortunate enough to find at Castle 
Taylor a few plants of the variety Jiavescens of Moore, but did not 
observe it in Glare. In this variety the florets are pale yellow, and 
the foliage and stem of a lighter shade of green than that of the 
type, otherwise it does not appear to differ from it. Other plants 
which occur plentifully are Genmium Hawjtiineum and Drym octo- 
petala^ and its variety piJosa ; the latter was observed at Castle 
Taylor especially, as mentioned by Mr. A. G. More in his paper on 
the Flora of Castle Taylor.*'^' Hellanthemim camim at Blackhead 
and near Poulsallagh. Arenaria verna^ Gulium hplrestrCi Saxifraga 
hgpnoides var. gemmifera Syme, and another variety of the same with 
leaves forming small rosettes; both of these Saxifrages were in 
full flower on the rocks near Blackhead. Fotentilki fniticosa was 
found flowering sparingly near Ballyvaughan ; and Mr. O’Kelly 
pointed out to me Potaniogeton lanceolatiis, which he had discovered 
last year in the Cahir Fiver, south of Blackhead (vide Jotirn* BoU 
1891, p. 844). It grows in a rather strong current on a hard 
graveUy bottom ; but, of course, was not in flower so early in the 
year. In a pasture near this river, far from any houses, and amidst 
a vast quantity of the common Primula verisj were several plants of 
the variety with orange-brown corolla; and among gome rocks in the 
same neighbourhood I found Anemone nemorosa with bright rose- 
pink flowers, and stems tinged with the same colour.. Another 
hiteresting species, sent to me last August by Mr. 0 Kelly, is 
Teiierium Scordium, which occurs at the edge of a small lake near 
Gianquin, also PJiamma Fmngiila growing prostrate on rocks in 
the same locality. I had a long, and, I am sorry to say, fruitless 
search for Ajiiga pgramidalis, formerly discovered by Mr, F. J. Foot 
near Poulsallagh, and I observe ff*om the last number of this 
Journal that Messrs. Nowers and Wells also failed to find it on the 
Islands of Aran ; but I hear that Mr. N, Colgan has ' been more 
fortunate, and that he has this year discovered it on the^ Great 
Aran Island. Adiantum CapiUiis-Vmeris occurs in the, crevices' ^of 
the rocks at Blackhead and ~ elsewhere. Asplmiium Ceteraeh var. 
crenata is not uncommon about Ballyvaughan. Gpitopterm fmgilm 
is plentiful everywhere,,: and many curious varieties: of the 'Common 
Scohpmdn'um vulgure'Bxeto be met with throughout 4MS'' pari of the 
countiy. It would be easy to add to the list of'Uncamin'On plants 
which are to be found hi this most interepting'disMct ; but enough 
has been said, I think, to show that it is well worthy of a, visit from 
botanists in search of rare plants. 

* Froceediugs of the Botanical Societg of Edinburgh^ 1855, p. 26, 

0 % 
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SOME WEST INDIAN FUNGI. 

ft 

By Geobge Masses. 

(Plate 325.) 

(Continued from p. 164.) 

All the. species enumerated below were collected in St. Vin- 
cent : — 

Afiaricm rhjtopihis Mont. Petit BordeL 

Plenrotiis ineonspicnus, sp. n. Pileo tenerrimo, pelliicido, 
candido resnpinato, suborbiculari, planiusculo, albo basi villoso 
atlfixo; lamellis coiiciirrentibiis, distantibus, augustis, albis; sporis 
ellipsoideis, basi apiculatis, 6 x 3 ft. 

Hab. In ramentis siccis, Walliboo Valley. 

Gregarious ; pileus 1-2 mm. across, very thin and pellucid, 
entirely resupinate or partly reflexed. Allied to P. perpiisillus, 
from which the present species differs in the smaller size of the 
entire fungus, and the narrow, distant gills. 

Hate 3'25, fig, 8, an entire specimen, x 6 ; fig. 9, spores of same, x 400. 

Panns applanatus, sp. n. Eesupinatus, coriaceus, applanatus, 
orbicularis, sessili-adnatus, extus pallide ochraceus, tomentosus; 
lamellis latiiisculis, concurrentibus, pallide ochraceis ; sporge ellip- 
soideffi, 6 X 3 /X. 

Hab. Ad truncos, Walliboo Valley. 

Pileus 2-4 cm. diameter, very tbin, coriaceous, as are also the 
thin, rather distant gills. Allied to A patellmis, but differing in 
not being furfuraceous externally, and in the broader gills and 
. smaller spores. 

Plate 325, fig. 5, fungus, nat. size; fig. 6, section of same, nat. size; fig. 7, 
spores of same, x 400. 

Marasmim rigidus Mont. Friendship, 

M, imititim Fr. Walliboo Valley. 

Hdiomgces decoloram B. & 0. Walliboo Valley, 

Vr&pidotuB admolm Lasch. ■ Walliboo Valley. . The specimens 
are larger and have the mar,gm more, crisped and lobed than in the 
typical luropean form, but there does^ not' appear to he any good 
specific, or even varietal, distinction. 

'Psilocghefortiinata Gke, Chateau Belair, 

Psathyrella m&desta B. Chateau Belair. 

Polgponu pidpes Pr. Walliboo VaUey. 

P, zonalis Berk. Walliboo VaUey. 

P, varim Pr. Petit Bordel. 

Fames amtralis Pr, var. stipitata, A very peculiar variety with 
ttie unmistakable hard cuticle and purple-brown substance occurred, 
having the pileus furnished with a lateral stem 4 in. long, | in. 
thick, e^jual, rigid, erect. The entire fungus has exactly -the habit 
of Polyporm Imidus, ' Friendship Valley. 

F, Mlmanm'PT, Friendship Valley. 

; " '' F, fmmmrim' Pr. Friendship Valley, 
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Poria anmctoporu B. & C. Walliboo Yailey. 

Trmnetes hy duo kies Fr. Friendship Valley and Walliboo Valley. 

T. sulphuratus Fr. Friendship Valley (1200 ft.). 

Fmolm fimhriatus Speg. Walliboo Valley. The present species 
is very closely allied to, if indeed distinct from, F, brasUiensiB Fr. ; 
the main distinction turns on the denticulate or fimbriate edge of 
the dissepiments in F. jimhriatitSj but this character is present in 
varying degrees in both species. 

Hydmiiu iKdlklum 0. & E. Walliboo Valley. 

TheUfdiora Sallei B. & 0. W^alliboo Valley. 

Stereum Gbliquum Mont. & Berk. Walliboo Valley. 

Hypolyssns fcetidiis, sp. n. Gregariiis, foetidiis, pallide 
ocbraceiis, 1*5-2 cm. ait., durus; pileo luiiiformi farcto, supra 
subdepresso, infra (iateraliter) tecto hymenio ochraceo, sicco con- 
tigiio, rugiiloso; stipite tenui, JBquali, glabro; sporis globosis, 
hyalinis, 3 /x diani. 

Hab. Ad ligna emortua, WAiliboo Valley. 

Distinguished from JkL ^lontaynei by the very foetid odour, 
rugiiiose hymenium (when dry), but not cracked, and the smaller 
spores. 

Plate 3*25, fig. 3, fungus, nat. size j fig. 4, vertical section of same, nat. size ; 
fig, 5, spores, x 500. 

Bovista incarnata, sp. n. Globoso-depressa ; endoperidio 
papyraceo, levissimo giaberrimo, mcaniato, vertice rumpente; 
exoperidio granuloso biunneo secedente ; capiilitio sporisque echin- 
nlatis ecaiidatis obscure olivaceis, 4 /x diam. 

Hab. Ad truncos emortuos ; Walliboo Valley. 

Gregarious, 2-3 cm. across ; allied to B, velutina in habit, but 
distinguished by its larger size, deciduous exoperidium, and flesh- 
or copper-coloured endoperidium. 

Plate 325, fig. 12, a single specimen, nat. size,; fig. 13, section, nat. size ; 
fig. 14, spores, x 400. 

Dictyophom phalloidea Desvaux, var. canipanulata Ed. Fischer, 
Denksch. der schweizer. natur. Geseii. Band 32, i. p. 82 (1890 
D. eampcmulata Ed. Fischer, Ann. Jard. Bofc. Buiten. voi. vi. p. 23; 
Sacc. %iL voL vii. pt. i. No. 1. 

Hab. Ad terram ; Friendship Valley. 

Very foetid at maturity, 

Plate 325, fig. 1, fungus, nat. size ; fig. 2, section through a specimen 
before tke volva is ruptured ; a, outer layer of \olva ; ax, iimer layer of volva^;' 
6, gelatinous median layer of the volva; c, semiliquid mass arising from 'llie 
deliquescence and disintegration of the. hymenial elements,— basidia and, para- 
physes,— and containing' the spores in suspension. The very o,Seiisi¥e , smell ,is 
produced by this mass ; d, tramal plates of the hymenium ; e, the curtain or 
veil before its expansion to form the pendulous network; the 'present structure 
originates' from the upper portion of the stem within the piieus,; /, the hollow 
stem, X, 2 ; fig. 2, a, a basidium bearing eight sessile spore'S, also iim 'Spores, 
X 1000 ; fig. 2 b, portion of network of veil, x 5. 

SphmrosUlbe cifmaban7i(t Tul, Friendship Valley. 

Hypo3;ijlon discolor B. k Br. Walliboo Valley. , It is very 
interesting to note that the present well-marked ' species, hitherto 
known only from Ceylon, should occur in the West Indies. 
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Xiiliirla amsopleiim Mont. Friendsliip Valle}". 

Diatrppella vernidformis Nits. Walliboo Valley. 

Ciir.omosporinm tetum, sp. n. Effusiim, pulyeriilentum, 
Isete lateritio-aiireiim ; conidiis obovatis giobosisqne, ievibns, paliide 
canieis S-ll p diam., stratum pallidius insideniibus ex bypbis 
breyiSj liyalinis orinudis. 

Hab. In ramis emorkiis arbonim. 

Forming puiverulent patches 2-4 in. long. Allied to 0, vitel- 
UnuM SacG. & Ellis, which is, however, distinguished by its golden- 
yellow colour. 

Plate 325, fig. 10, portion of fungus, nat. size ; fig. 11, conidia, X 400. 

St-emonUis dictyospom Eost, Friendship Valley. 

TubiiUna stijntata Eost. Walliboo Valley. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON WESFOED PLANTS. 

By G. E, H. Bakkett-Hamilton and G. B. Moffat. 

The following list of new localities for Co. Wexford plants is 
supplementary to the lists already published in this Journal by 
Miss L. S. Glasoott and ourselves (Journ* Bot. 1889, pp. 4, 105 ; 
1890, p. 87). Five plants noticed here are new to District 4 of 
Messrs. Moore and More’s Cybele Hibernica^ viz., Aquilegia vulgaris, 
Ram7tciihts penicillatus, Stacinjs Betonica, Utricularia rnmor, and 
Hymmopliyllum tunbrigense. The signs prefixed to the names are 
those used in the Cybele Uibemka. To our friend Mr. A. G. More 
we owe our best thanks for the benefit of his advice and assistance 
at all times, and for his kind assistance in naming the rarer species ; 
and we also have to thank Miss L. S, Glascott for the observations 
which she has allowed us to embody in this paper. 

Mammculiis Lingua L. By the Owenduff Eiver, near Mullin- 
derry Mill. — R, pardflonts L. ‘(1) Near “ Porter’s Gate,” on the 
road from Fethard to the Hook. (2) In a small garden near the 
entrance to Dunbrody Park Avenue, in the village of Arthurstown. 
(3) A single plant in gardon at Eiltrea. — E, pmudllatm Dumortier. 
In the BorO' Eiver. ' 

\AquiUgm vulgaris L. (1) Apparently native on the Owenduff 
Eiver (north bank), about half-way between Mnllinderry and Bally- 
garvan Bridges. A plant in bloom had white flowers. (2) A solitary 
plant by a shady road, near Arnestown, New Boss. 

^ C&eMearia danica L. Plentiful on the cliffs at Carnivan ; near 
Eosskre Fort ; on the Burrow at Lady’s Island ; ' and on rocks at 
Duncaimon Fort. 

Lepuliuni Smitkii Hook. Ballyeullane ; BaHwinstown ; Lady’s 
..Island; Lindsey stown ; frequent in the Barony of Forth, .and in 
most' parts of the county which have been examined. 

fSMekmn. Carompm Poir# About ISC dUyma 

Persi Fishewlown. ' ’ ' ' 
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Viola syimtica var. lieichenhachlana Bor. in a boggy |}art of 
Niike Wood, near Ballyiiack. — F. canina L. (Fries u Flentiiiii 
among sandhills and deids at Eosslare. 

Lychnis vespenina Bibtli. Fethard, Came, and Diiacaiinoa. 

Malm mmcimta L. Of frequent occurrence in many parfs of 
the county. 

Gercmimn columhinum L. Two small' roadside patches near 
Fislierstowii Yiiiage. 

E-mdimn mantinmm Sm. Large Keeragh Island. 

officinalis Willcl. Kiltrea and Aiighiiaclappa ; on 
cultivated ground and in clover ; not established. 

Yf-riffiHiim filiforme L. Plentiful on the lawm at Kilmanock, 
where it groves with T, procmnbcm and Medicmo lupidimi, and was 
probably introduced when the lawn was laid down, about fifteen 
years ago. 

hirsuta Koch. Of occasional occurrence in com and other 
crops ill both north and south of the county. 

IPastinaca sativa L. Plentiful, with Salvia Yerhenam^ near Eoss- 
lare Coastguard Station, and (also in company with Salvia) near 
Duncannon Sands, as already recorded by Mr. H. C. Hart, Oct. 
1883. Also on fences near All Saints' Eectory, Duncannon. 

{Centrajitlms ruber DC. On Tintern Abbey, and on walls and 
houses near New Boss.] 

Dipsacus sylvestris L. Fisherstown, plentiful ; Oaklands. 

■ Engeron acris L. Kiilanne, near Blaekstairs 'Mountains {Miss 
F. Cooper), 

'^^Tanacetimi vulgare L. At Killinick and Dimcormick. 

Gnaphalium sglvaticmn L. At Woodbrook, in considerable 
quantity {Miss V, Cooper), and sparingly in a few other spots. 

Car Una vulgaris L. Baginbun Head. 

"^'Silybmn Mariamim Gaerin. In waste ground near Chapel Bail- 
way Station. 

iApargia Iiispida Willd. Aughnaclappa Hill ; in a strip of 
enclosed wood. We have not seen it as an undoubted native in 
any part of the county. 

C}j7ioylossuni officinale L. Sandhills at Eosslare House. 

Lycopsis arvensis L. Abundant on many parts of the coast of 
the Barony of Forth, as at Eosslare and Kiimore. 

Myosoiis aollina Hoflm. Sandhills at Eosslare. 

[Borafp officinalis has, several times oceurred about the same 
spot in fields near Clonroche.] 

iHyoscyamm niyer L. Near Kiilanne {Mm F. Coopery* ' / ' 

[Lycmm barhanm L. By a roadside at Fethard, near* .cottages. 
Certainly introduced.] ' 

lAmria vulgaris Mill, ^ A single plant on the roadside near New 
Eoss ; though frequent in north-west of the eouniy, is uncommon 
on the south coast. 

Veronica mmtana. L. By, the roadside ,at Mount Garrett Hill, 
near New Eoss. 

Stachys Betonica Benth. Sparsely here and 'there through a 
wood at Eosdisit, where ,it appears to be native. At Curraghmore 
Cross Boads, on the Arthurstown and Wexford Bead. 
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Lamium amplexicmiU L. Cornfields at Bagiiibun Head. 

Vtriciilana minor L. Balljkeliy Bog {Miss L, 8* Glascott). 

AnagalUs ari'ensis L. var. carnea, Ballyliyland. 

Anacliaris xilsvmstrum Bab. Plentiful in the pond at Oastleboro. 

Orchis pyrmnulalis L. On sandy banks at Duncaniion. 

Ophijs apifera Hiids. At Kilmanock; All Saints’ Eectory, 
Dimcannon ; on a railway-bank near Eosslare ; and at Ballindoney 
[2h\ T. Biidgen). 

Potamofjeton piisilhis L, In drains at Dnnmaine Bog (3fm L. 8. 

Glaseott), 

Ckrenj pendiila Hiuls. Eosemoiint, near New Boss. — 0. riparia 
Curt. On the Slaney, at Bellevue. 

ScUrochloa loUacea Woods. At Eosslare. 

Bromiis sterilis L. At Lady’s Island, and by the roadside at 
Eosslare House. — erectits Huds. A single plant gathered near 

Clonroche. 

Hymenophyllum tmihrigense Sm. Mr. C. H. Peacocke informs us 
that this plant used to grow in two localities near Wexford. One 
of these has been destroyed by pic-nic parties, but the other, a good 
patch, still survives, and Mr. T. L. Thompson has kindly sent us a 
specimen. 


AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BEITISH RUBL 
By the Eev. W. Moyle Rogers, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 145.) 

24. E. erythrikxjs Genev. Joimi, BoU 1890, pp. 204-206. — St. 
high-arching, angular, nearly glabrous, dark purplish red. Prickles 
strong, slightly declining from oblong compressed base, purplish 
red, with yellow tip. L. 5-nate-piedate and 8-nate* Lts, sommhat 
comm, bright green and nearly glabrous above, softly hairy or 
occasionally felted beneath, becoming purplish and nearly bare on 
both sides, irregularly dentate-serrate, and much less wavy at the edge 
than in E* Lindleianm; term, long-stalked, obovate, cuspidate- acuminate, 
or occasionally nearly elliptic-acuminate, subcordate. Pan, sub- 
pyramidal, abruptly rounded at the top (not truncate), with short few- 
flowered subpatent ultra-axillary branches, and several long rather 
distant ascending axillary ones ; 7'aohis with a close coat of short hairs, 
and sometimes felted towards the top, with rather few strong 
declining prickles, and very rarely a stalked gland or two. Sep. 
ovate, with short linear point. Pet. large, oval, pink Fr, large 
and abundant. 

Perhaps nearest to R, Lindleianm on the whole, though in some 
respects more strongly recalling E, rhanmifoUus, as, e. g., in the 
colour of st. and 1., and in the lax and subpyramidal pan. Widely 
distributed ; especially abundant in Dev. and Gomw; Hedges and 
thickets. . . . 

b. J?. (W, & N.). '-^Lts. broader, more rounded in 

outline, and more constantly felted beneath ; term, broadly elliptic, 
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or 6 V 611 siibot'biciilsjr. P^n* laxor and. moTG loafy abovo, "witli a 
good many stalked glands, and usually shorter axillary branches* 
Whole plant paler in tint. Somerset. 

25. E. ARGENTATUS P. J. Mueli. E. Winteri Focke, Syn. E. G. 
pp. 196, 197. St. high-arching, suh'pruinose, dull red, hairy, angular. 
Prickles mostly long, but unequal and scattered, from much dilated 
and compressed base, nearly straight or declining, rarely falcate. 
L. 5-nate-digitate or J'reqiie7itly pedate, Lts. stibcoriaceons, wavy at 
the edge, irregularly mucronate-serrate, slightly hairy, but of a 
lustrous green above, greenish-white felted with shining bail's beneath (or 
pale green and nearly naked in shade) ; term, rather long-stalked, 
broadly elliptic, ovate or siibrotnnd, with long acuminate or cuspi- 
date point, and rounded base. Fan. lax, leafy, with rather long 
subpatent branches below, and the ultra-axillary part narrowing 
considerably, with 1-flowered or cymose-few-flowered branches; 
ravkis and ped. thickly clothed with long villous hairs, and many slender 
declining and slightly falcate frickJes as unequal as those of the st. FI. 
very showy, long-yedunded. Sep. ashy-felted and hairy, often leaf- 
pointed. Pet.' suborbicuiar, very shortly clawed, bright pink or 
white. Stam. pink, long. Flowers late. 

A handsome, distinct-looking plant, as it occurs abundantly in 
the Boss (Heref.) neighbourhood. Eeported also from some other 
counties. Woods and hedges. 

26 . R. EAMOSUS Blox, Journ. Bot. 1871 , pp. 330 - 882 ; 1886 , 

p. 219 . — St. erect-arcuate, sulcate, nearly or quite glabrous. 
Prickles declining or subpatent, from a long compressed base, 
usually very few. L. 5-nate-pedate and 3-nate. Lts. convex, coriaceous, 
shining and subglabrous above, only moderately hairy beneath, but 
frequently icith close whitish felt under the hairs (much like that on R. 
riisticanus coarsely serrate and lobate-serrate ; term, obovate- 

cuspidate, subcordate. Pan. rounded at the top, udth long kmmr 
ascending racemose-corymbose branches ; the somedihat fexuose raehis 
and the ped. ashy felted and thinly hairy; the prickles unequal, 
declining, or occasionally falcate, sometimes strong, but oftener 
weak, and few in number above. Sep. ovate, with linear points. 
Pet. broadly ovate, with very short claw, white or pinkish. 
Filaments white. Styles pinkish. Fr. indifferent, and often 
imperfectly produced. Wood-borders and rocky thickets. 

The foregoing is a description of the Dev. and Gprnw. plant. 
The usual ramosus of the Midlands differs from it considerably in 
having st. and pan.-rachis much more hairy and prickly; 1. flat or 
concave and thinner, not so shining above or white-felted beneath ; 
term. It. much more rounded in outline, ovate or even broadly 
elliptic, and gradually acuminate; and pan.-rachis seldom con- 
spicuously felted, and with its Its. much more attenuate to their 
base; also in its longer pet. narrowing gradually to their base. 
But there are forms in different parts of Egg Buckland parish, 
Dev., and at the Hartshill Quarries, Warw., which go far to bridge 
over these differences, and to justify Mr. Briggs’s opinion ( v. Journ. 
Bot. 1882, p, 102) that, ** after all, the ramosm of Dev. and Oornw, 
may be essentially one with that of Warw.” I may add that Mr» 
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Briggs tiioiiglit that one of liis Dev- “ ramosits forms might prove 
to be R, nmcroste^non Focbe. 

27. E. DUEESGENS W. E. LiiitoB, Joitrn. Bot. 1892, pp. 70, 71. — ' 
St. arcuate, angular, sometimes slightly sulcate, nearly glabrous, 
snbprainose and shining. Prickles many, rather unequal, declining 
from dilated and compressed base. L, exceptiomlly small, 5-nate- 
pedate, coriacwm and subpersiste7it. Lts, rugose and plicate, glabrous 
and dull brownish green above, hard and chill yellowish green beneath, 
"With a few short stiff hairs, and very prominent nerves terminating in 
nuieroHtite teeth, (some of which are recurved); often imbricate; 
term, ovate, acute, or somewhat acuminate, with cordate base, and 
stalk armed with many falcate inickles, which often extend some 
way up the midrib. Pan, broadly cylindrical above, with patent and 
divaricate interlacing eymose branches, and subsessiie term, fl., and 
below a few distant patent or subpatent corymbose axillary branches ; 
rachis somewhat fiexiiose, with a good many very unequal hairs 
and some felt above, and a few slender unequal strongly declining 
prickles. Sep. ovate, with linear points. Pet. obovate, cuneate- 
based, light pink. Stam. pink, longer than the green styles. 
Derbyshire. 

A well-marked plant, from the exceptionally broad pan., and the 
small, harsh, yellowish leaves. 

28. E. LATiFOLius Bab. Joitr7i, BoL 1886, p. 219 ; 1887, p. 328. 
— St, arcuate -prostrate, angular, sulcate, nearly glabrous. Prickles 
small, slender, compressed, slightly declining from a very long 
compressed base. L. d-nate. Lts, very broad and large, thin, hairy 
on both sides, coarsely and doubly dentate, and almost iobate, the 
teeth being acute, and all slightly directed forwards ; term, cordate- 
aeiiwinate ; has, sessile, imbricate. Pan. short, leafy below, with 
ascending few-flowered corymbose branches, its top and ped. felted 
and hairy, with a few subsessiie glands, and short, slender, declining, 
yellow prickles. Sfep. ovate-acuminate, greenish -felted. Pet. shortly 
ovate, dawned, white. Stam. white, exceeding styles. Open woods 
(E. Scot!.). 

We still seem much in the dark about this plant. Prof. Babing- 
ton's' own specimen (“ Cmmond Bridge, near' Edinburgh, July 80, 
1850'*) in the, Boner Herb., Kew, looks to me very corylifolian. 

Group 3. Discoloees. — St, bearing equal strong prickles and 
adpressed hairs, L. 5-nate, white-felted beneath. No stalked 
glands. In our plants the sep. are grey and reflexed in fr., and 
the stam. are longer than the styles. 

29. E. BUSTiCANUS Merc. E. discolor Bab. priiis. — St, arcuate- 
prostrate, strong, angular md {mTOwed, stellately downy and pruinose. 
Prickles strongly dedming from a very dilated compressed base. 
L. 5-nate-pedate and 3-nate, or ^-nate-digitate, i-ather small, sub- 
persistent. Lts, obovate-cmpidate, coriaceous, convex, rugose above,' 
mith very fine, close, white felt beneath. Pan, long, narrow, felted, 
mth pmmmmil angles, and large-based strongly hooked pnckUs; ffhe'few 
lower branches axillary. Sep.jmely white felted. Pet. usually bright 
pink, .M Bven purplish red, as are the styles, and sometimes the 
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stam. Fr. small and acid, Barely a '^Hte-flowered form is found, 
and a “white” fruited one. 

Usually recognisable at a glance by the large-based hooked 
prickles of the pan., and the shining white-felted under surface o! 
the small oboYate -cuspidate Its. 

b. K elmufatus (Merc.). — Prof. Babington has suggested this name 
for a bramble which Mr. Briggs bimght me from Freshwater (I. of 
Mhght) in 1886, differing from typical rusticanus in the Its., which 
are distinctly acuminate, and much narrowed to the entire base. 
I have seen somewhat similar plants from other localities, 

c. E, piibigenis Bab. — “ St. angular, stellately hairy with spreading 
hairs, prickles slender from a dilated oblong depressed scarcely 
compressed base, patent or deflexed.” — Bab. Mem, ed. 8, p. 110. 
I have seen no authentic specimen ; but the description would fit 
what I have commonly regarded as a hybrid between rustkmim and 
leiicostackys. That B. rusticmuis does hybridise in nature somewhat 
freely there can, I believe, be no doubt ; and especially, though not 
exclusively, with leucostachySi corylifolius, and cepsius. This may 
also 'be the origin of F. macroacanthus Blox. 

Hedges and thickets, generally distributed. Common as this 
bramble is in most parts of England, it is more sensitive to frost 
than some others, and so does not make its way so high up on the 
hills. 

30. E. PUBESCENS Weihe ? It, thyrsoideus Bab. prius. — St, 
strong and rather high<trchmg at firsts angular and somewhat suleate, 
usually with a rather thick coat of stellate hairs, sometimes sub- 
glabrous. Prickles few, rather short, declining from a much dilated 
compressed base. L, large, 5 -nate- digitate, Lts, flat, coriaceous, 
subglabrous and shining above, softly hairy and greenuh-ivhitefdted 
beneath, strongly acuminate, obovate or oval, with coarse, irregular, 
but usually rather shallow teeth ; term, subcordate. Pan. narrow, 
rather long and lax, the branches few-flowered (usually only 1-8 fl.) 
and very short, the upper patent, the lower (which are very distant) 
subpatent ; with 3-nate and simple leaves like the 5-nate stem ones 
in shape, colour, and texture, and rather few declining or cleflexed 
prickles. Cal. hairy and felted like the under surface of the L Pet. 
rather large, white. 

Dr. Focke still hesitates, as he did in 1890 (v. Joimi, Bot, for 
that year, p. 135), to reckon Fu jnibescens among British Rubi. But 
the bramble I have here described is certainly very widely distributed 
in England, is even locally abundant, and does not appear to me so 
very variable as Dr. Focke evidently considers it. The features in 
which it usually differs most from .the German plant are apparently 
its weaker ' prickles and somewhat naiTower its.: , thp^soideim, 
Wimm. seems even more doubtfully British, ..and.'..so for, the,' present.'; 
at ail events is'best omittedirom our list. .Of'the' Tam 0 rtoa"Fo!iot.'' 
(Devon) .plant, which Dr., Focke himself was,, :dispo:sed . to .aceept in 
1872, Mr. Briggs wrote, to ,me. 'only a few ' weeM' 'before bis death 
(with specimens from that locality), ' “ I thml.'. the", plant .said to '.be 
the TBUE thyrsoideus that; I got some yeai'S '^6" was .only a form, of; 
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this white -pet ailed rusticanm!^' I should add, howeverj that it 
seems to want the characteristic prickles of rusticamis, while the 
stem is siibgiabroiis and deeply furrowed like that of the true 

thi^rsoidem. 

Group 4, Sim^Tici. — St. arcuate-prostrate, bearing egnal or 
nearly equal prickles of moderate size, and a good many patent 
hairs (especially when young). Some stalked glands and a few 
acicles not iinhequently present on pan. and (more rarely) on 
st. L. apparently never 7-iiate, nor sep. conspicuously white- 
margined. Otherwise like Group 2 (Ehamnifolii), from which the 
plants of this group are often with difficulty distinguished, especially 
in the late summer and early autumn, when the greater hairiness 
of the st. is hardly, if at all, apparent. In our plants the sep. are 
reflexed in fr. (except in Salter 1, and SprenffeUi), and the 

stam. are longer than the styles (except in myriew and Sprengelii^ 
and barely in leucostachys and gyimiostachys), 

A. Like the Ehamnifolu in having comparatively few hairs on 
st., and in being (typically) without stalked glands and acicles : — 
(31) silmticus; (32) macrophyllus (usually) and vars., except macro- 
phylhides ; (83) typical nvyriem and var. vvrescens (though in a Monm. 
form both are very glandular) ; and (84) Salteri. 

B. St. usually conspicuously hairy, and sometimes having a 

few stalked glands. Pan. usually somewhat glandular and acicu- 
late: — (35) Colemanni (hairs very short); (36) micans ; (87) 
Qimtierii; (38) Sprengelii; (39) and var. ; (40) podo- 

pkyllus (hairs few) ; (41) leticostachys and vars. ; and (42) gymno- 
stachys. 

81. E. siLTATicus W. & N. — st. arcuate-prostrate, ultimately 
neaidy glabrous, and with polished flat surfaces or shallow farrows 
between the angles, roundish below. Prickles crowded in the lower 
part of st., and there small, straight, and subulate; higher up still 
skoftf blit strong, declining from long compressed base. L. rather 
large, all 5-nate-digitate. Lts. dentate-smTats toioards their tip, 
coarsely smply serrate below, and wmy at the edge, somewhat yellowish 
green on both sides, thinly hairy above, more thickly and often 
softly hairy beneath ; term, long-stalked, elliptic-acuminate, with 
entire or occasionally subcordate base. Pan. remarkable for its 
few small siihsetaceom .declining prickles, and rachis thickly clothed ivith 
short imolhj hairs, narrowly cylindrical, with many short patent or 
siibpatent branches above, and many 8-nate, trifid, and simple 1, 
remarkably acuminate and coarsely cut ; the lower axillary branches 
racemose-corymbose. Sep. clothed like the pan. -rachis, and felted, 
ovate-cuspidate, loosely reflexed in fr. Pet. large, broadly obovate, 
emarginate, with short claw, pure white. Open wood-borders and 
hedges. Widely distributed in the south. 

Often very like narrow-panicied specimens of E, Lmdleiamis ; 
but distinguishable 'from 'it by its lower habit, its somewhat 
yellowish green and usually broader foliage, its hairier stem (when 
young), and smaller prickles, and above all by its much less strongly 
armed panicle. 
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82. R, BrACROBHYLLUS W. & N. — St. arcuate-prostrate, iisiiallj 
long mi stout, bluntly angular, moderately bairy. Prickles rmhe]* 
few and small^ from a large compressed base^ falcate or declining. 
L. usually large, sometimes very large, 5-nate- digitate and pedate. 
Lts. mostly rather narrow, green and subglabrous above, paler and 
soft with, many short hairs or (when young] grey-felted beneath, 
with simple distant teeth towards their base, but often compound 
ones in their upper half and the more prominent frequently recurved ; 
term» It, long-stalked, cordate-ovate or ohovate, with long acuminate paint. 
Pan, compound, lax, leafy below, sometimes very long, with erect- 
patent branches and only moderate-sized fl. ; its prickles small, 
falcate ; its rachis and ped. grey-felted and hairy, and sometimes 
having a few sessile and very shortly- stalked glands. Sep, triangiilar- 
ovate-acuniinate, grey-felted, conspiciioiisly reflexed in f, andfr,, often 
leaf-pointed. Pet. obovate, narrowing considerably to their base, 
■white or pinkish, FiL white, exceeding green styles. Woods and 
thickets ; widely distributed. 

Variable, but usually well marked by its small prickles, and 
large somewhat greyish its. and pan. 

, b. it. ScMeetendalii (W'eihe). — L. thinner, softly hairy (not 
felted, or only with very close felt) beneath; term. It. ohovate-cuneate- 
euspidate. Pan much broader and shorter, and jl, larger. Rare, 
I think, in the extreme south. 

e. R. maerophyUoides (Genev.). — Like var. b., but with unequal 
prickles and a few acicles on the st,, more coarsely -toothed L, and pan* 
emsMerabhj glandular. Pet. pink. W' coded hill-side above Tintern, 
Monm. 

d. R, ampUfirnttis (Lees). — Lts. softly hairy only on the veins 
beneath, as a rale conspicuously narrowed to their base, with large 
irregular dentate-serrate teeth, and prickly petiolules and midribs ; 
term, obovate-acuminate, subcordate. Pan, somewhat pyramidal, the 
lower axillary hranehes often very long, the upper short racemose- 
corymbose exceeded by the narrow simple floral leaves ; rackk nearly 
covered with the loyig bases of the strong priddes. Pet. white or pinkish. 
Hedges (Midlands and Monm.).' 

e. B, glabratus Bab. Lts, shining above, only thinly hairy on veins 
beneath, and so rather harsh to the touch ; term, siibrotimd-cordate 
cuspidate. Pan, wit)\ prickles very slender and branches nearly equal, 
erect or strongly ascending, racemose, icith long-pedunded fl, A 
well-marked plant, as shown me by the Rev, A. Ley in Herein and 
as found by Eev. E. P* Linton near Christchurch, Hants. 

f. R. Devoniemis (Focke MS.). — Pdekles more '(though 

mostly small), and passing into strong acicles, Lts. obovale, ■ cuspi- 
date-acuminate, Pan,’hran€hes fascicled, mostly l-fl&mmd, very 
'unequal, ^ with some shortly -stalked glands, aciculate, strongly ascmding,. 
Sep. cuspidate-acuminate. Found by Mr. Briggs near Pljmptoa 
and on border of Dartmoor, S. Devon. I alone am responsible for 
placing this plant (of which I have a good series in i. and fr.) 
under E, macrophyllus, 

(To be continued.) 
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FURTHER NOTES ON HIERAOIA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

By Feedeeick J. Hanbuky, F.L.S. 

(Con tinned from p. 170.) 

Hieracium lima, n. sp. — attention was first drawn to tlie 
Cheddar form of this singularly robust and striking species when 
looking through some of the older British herbaria. On visiting 
Settle in July, 1888, a very similar plant was found sparingly on 
the Giggleswick Scars. Though surrounded by H. Gibsoni, II» 
cmiuni var. Smitldi, fi. viilgatim in various forms, H. diaphanoides^ 
and i?. anglicimy to which latter it appeared to be most nearly 
allied, it was manifest that it could not be placed to any of these 
species. Though bearing a general resemblance to IT. anglieum as 
regards size, robust habit and arcuation of the peduncles, &c.3 
it differs conspicuously from that species in having pure yellow 
styles, a very grey densely hairy involucre, and leaves felted on 
both surfaces with stiff curved white hairs. Very frequently there 
is an entire absence of cauline leaves, excepting a mere bract where 
the stem branches. Last year I had the opportunity of observing 
the plant in great quantity both at Cheddar and Settle, and the 
form from the latter place in cultivation in the garden, where 
it bears no likeness whatever to H, anglimm. Although I have 
thought it best to unite the Cheddar and Settle forms under one 
specific name, there nevertheless exists such important distinctions 
between the two that I feel it necessary to give a varietal name to 
the Yorkshire plant. In H. lima (Cheddar) the radical leaves are 
ovate and nearly entire, or coarsely toothed near the base, and 
abruptly narrowed into long shaggy petioles. The heads are rather 
more numerous and less robust, whilst the phyllaries are less 
shaggy than in the Settle form. 

H. LMA var. Bbiganttjm, n. var. — Occurs on most of the lime- 
stone scars about Settle. The leaves are dark green, more pointed 
and gradually narrowed into short petioles than in the type, whilst 
the surface-hairs are of a less. rigid nature. ■ The heads are fewer 
in number,;, more robust and 'Softly, shaggy with, grey hairs, and 
singularly globose and truncate at the base. 

The excellent drawings made by Miss Lister of both forms will, 
when published, convey at a glance a better idea of these important 
characters than the brief description that can be given in a paper 
like this. Good series of the Cheddar plant have been dried by the 
Eev. E. F. Linton and Mr. W. F. Miller, and of the Settle plant by 
Miss Thompson. Of specimens sent to Scandinavia, Mr. Lindeberg 
writes, “Forma nova, mihi plane ignota, crassitudine caulis, mag- 
nitiicline capitulonim, pilositate ligularum dentium, etc. insignis.” 

H. eixprepes, n. sp. — A sheet of this plant in the Cambridge 
Herbarium, gathered by Prof. .Babington on Snowdon, in August,. 
1847, first arrested my attention. In July, 1888, whilst collecting, 
with Dr. F. Buchanan White along the banks of the Almond, in 
Perthshire, we met with this species in the fre.sh state. The plant 
occurred in considerable quantity, and a fine series was secured for 
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ftrjiliff, and I liava liad it in constant cultivation since. During tlie 
same montii Dr. Wliite found it at Locli Voii, whilst Mr. Marsiiall 
eohected it a few days earlier on the Glen Etive side of Ciacii 
Leathad, Axgjle, writing on the label of the specimen he seat me, 
“ This I consider an extremely well-marked plant,” In 1886 
I gathered fine specimens by the Dee, near Braemai% but at that 
time they were simply put aside, as Mr. Backhouse returned them 
to me without any attempt at naming them; wliilst in 1887 the 
crags in Glen Gailater yielded a further locality ; and in 1890 the 
Eev. E, F, Linton sent me the same plant from Glen Dole, Forhir. 
Last year Mr. Marshall collected it on Ben Chaistei, near Tyndrum, 
and, what are probably weak specimens of the same thing, from 
Glen Lochay; whilst the Bev. Augustin Ley and I found it in 
splendid condition on Craig Dulyn, Carnarvon, near Babington’s 
original station, from which locality a full description and excellent 
drawing were secured. 

Allied to if. cmiiim in some respects, notably in general appear- 
ance, arrangement of leaves, size, &c., it differs from all forms of 
that species in important particulars, the long, narrow, cylindrical 
buds, short divaricate peduncles, and frequently adnate beads 
affording a facies by which it may be easily recognised. The. plant 
ranges in height from 10 to 18 in. Badical leaves ovate -lanceolate, 
acute, almost entire (in Wales), or somewhat coarsely toothed (in 
Scotland), gradually tapering into {usually) rather long petioles; 
bright grass-green, softly hairy on both surfaces, clouded with 
purple beneath. Stem reddish below, with few long hairs, but 
rough with short downward-pointing bristles, usually bearing one 
large shortly-stalked leaf, and often a much smaller one at the 
point of branching. Heads often crowded, two or three being borne 
on very short straight peduncles at the end of remarkably straight 
and divaricate ■branches, or singly on long straight peduncles. 
Peduncles very floccose, sparingly hairy and setose. The mature 
involiiore very truncate and conical, dark green to purplish. Phyl- 
laries appressed, rather blunt, margins paler, floccose-tipped when 
young, as in H. semscem, clothed with numerous ivhite black-based 
hairs, and very sparingly floccose and setose. Ligiile glabrous at 
the tips when expanded, scarcely ciliate when young. Styles faint 
olive-green beneath.' 

H. LASioEHYLLUM Kooh, var. PLANiFoniUM, n, var. — A peculiar 
form that as yet I have only seen from the Great Doward Hil, 
Hereford, growing quite near the locality for the type, from, which 
it differs in the remarkably broad, flat, ovate and very truncate- 
based radical leaves, which are softly hairy, and borne on long 
shaggy petioles. The stem is ordinarily simple, dividing' at the top 
into.irom two to four rather short, erect peduncles, giving the 
panicle a crowded and very narrow appearance. The heads are 
small, but in other respects resemble the type. When I gathered it 
with Mr. Ley in 1889, I referred it to a form ol paUidimBif,^ 
but on a sheet sent with other things to Dr. Lindeberg he ' erased 
this name, adding, ‘‘Non H. pallidum, cujiiS'foliffi sunt rigide 
pilosa, nec, ut in hac forma, molliter ! Folia Hieracii pailidi sunt 
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basi seiisiia deciirrentia, iiec abriipta. Capitnla Hieraoii pallidi 
stint fere cliiplo majora, eriiiigera, parum glaiidulosa at floccosa* 
Hffic forma propria species vicletur 1 ’* We found it between tlie 
localities for H. '^tenolepis Lindeb. and H. lasioplujUnm Kocb, and it 
certainly bears strong resemblances to botli these species; but 
I have "not as jet sufficient evidence of hybiidity to express a 
definite opinion on this point. 

H. LASiopHYLLUM Kooh, vur, EUBYODON, n. var. — This name 
I give to a widely distributed form that has puzzled many collectors, 
Moncrieff Hill, Perth, has perhaps yielded the most striking speci» 
mens. Its distribution in Britain extends from rocks on the summit 
of Dartmoor, where it was found in 1880 by the late Mr. T. R. 
Archer Briggs, to the Little Craigindal, in Aberdeenshire. The 
Rev. E. S. Marshall has gathered a remarkably glaucous, csesioiis 
and graceful form of it on Craig Maskeldie, above Loch Lee, Forfar. 
Dr. White has sent me specimens from Killiecrankie and the Falls 
of Tuminel, in Perthshire, in addition to the Moncrieff Hill station, 
where we gathered it together. The Rev. H. E. Pox collected it 
from Glaramara, near Keswick, and the Rev. A. Ley from Llanberis, 
Carnarvon, and 1 have a specimen collected in 1866 by Mr. J. Sim 
from the Slack of Bimie. Unlike the last variety, the radical leaves 
are long and narrow, subentire towards the apex, but cut towards 
the base into extraordinarily broad, triangular, unequal teeth. This 
character is less observable in specimens dwarfed by great exposure, 
as on Dartmoor and the Little Craigindal, but is at once reproduced 
directly the plant is cultivated. It is usually of smaller and more 
graceful dimensions than the tjqDe. Specimens from various 
localities have from time to time been sent to Dr. Lindeberg, 
who has in most cases placed it to H. lasiophyllimi in the aggregate, 
pointing out differentiating characters (which I hope to indicate 
fully in my Monograph), and adding at one time, “Nova pulcher- 
rima forma;” at another, “ Forma nova elegantissima, abHio,*' &c. 
The small habit, graceful form, and glaucous colour are characters 
that remain constant when cultivated under favourable conditions* 

H. ^ mbicTsndiiin, n, sp. — This is a handsome, well-marked, 
and widely distributed species, occurring chiefly on the western 
side of Great Britain, extending from Sutherland to Brecon. It 
occurs also in Go. Donegal, N.W. Ireland, where it was gathered 
by Mr. H. G. Hart in more than one locality in Innishowen. Its 
nearest ally is, probably, H. caMonicum. This plant is of very robust 
habit, from 10 to 20 in. high, with a rosette of three or four rather 
broad lanceolate radical leaves, gradually narrowed at the base into 
shaggy petioles, almost entire, though bearing small teeth, or more 
coarsely dentate (Sutherlandshire) ; the texture is firm and cori- 
aceous, the colour dull bluish green, much clouded on both surfaces 
with purple, glabrous above, and with soft white hairs beneath. 
The lower stem-leaf is large, of much the same character as the 
radical leaves, but sessile or very shortly stalked. There is usually 
a second small bract-like leaf. Heads few (1-4, seldom more), 
large and showy. Involucre robust, rounded at the base, dark 
green. Phylkrtes rather blunt, appressed, clothed with short 
black-based hairs and numerous sete with green glands, sparingly 
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floecose, margins pale green. Tlie peduncles are long and straight, 
thickened upwards and flattened, floceose, with green-tipped seise and 
few black-based hairs interspersed. The outer lignles are glabrous, 
the inner sparingly ciliate. Styles slightly olive-green on the under 
surface. Pappus very tawny. The Eev, E. S. Marshall and I 
gathered it abundantly by mountain streams near Inelmadamff and 
liochinver, in West Sutherland ; the Rev. E. F. Linton has sent it 
from two localities near Moffat, Dumfries ; and the Rev, Augustin 
Ley from several Welsh localities. We gathered it together last 
summer on mountains in the neighbourhood of Bethesda, Carnarvon, 
where fine specimens were secured for growing, drying, and 
describing, and from one of which an excellent drawing was made 
by my late sister-in-law, Mrs. Mackenzie. I have sent the plant to 
Scandinavia on two occasions ; once Dr, Linieberg merely wrote, 
novum;” another time, ‘‘Hsec ab omnib. formis Hieracii 
muroriim bene distincta ! ” 

H. HYPOCH^EOiDEs Gibs. (GiBsoNi Backh.), saxorum, ii. f. velvar. 
— This is a very marked aberration from the type, discovered by 
the Rev. A. Ley on red sandstone mountain rocks at 1200-1400 It. 
near Capel Cell wen, Brecon, and on slate rocks near Rliaiadr Fails, 
Montgomery. These are the only instances in which I have known 
this extraordinarily well-marked species to occur off the limestone ; 
and whether the marked differences in the ^ facies of the plant are 
simply due to geological causes, I am at present unable to say, not 
having yet cultivated this form with the type, and under similar 
conditions. It should be borne in mind that typical H. h^pa* 
elmroidm occurs in Wales at Castell Dinas Bran. The whole habit 
of the variety is coarser, and more straggling than the type. The 
radical leaves are on the average narrower and more acute, of a 
paler green, and appear to entirely lose the characteristic purple 
blotches aS' they advance in age, although when young they are just 
as beautifully spotted as in the type. The peduncles are longer, 
and less straight and rigid ; whilst the phyilaries are more acute, 
darker, and with much less markedly white margins ; the styles 
are pure yellow, as in the ordinary form. 

(To 1)6 coDtinued.) 


ON NATURAL HYBRIDS. 

By Wilmam H. Beeby* 

Recently in these pages the question of Natural Hybrids has 
been discussed, and as it is a subject in which British botanists are 
daily taking an increasing interest, I offer a few observations in tiie 
hope of inducing fresh, workers to enter the field. 

The anti-hybrid paper to which I more particularly 'refer does 
not contain any argument supported by evidence, ,or .aiij' account 
of experiments made, and consists of fiction rather than of fact; its 
matter does not suggest that the author lias , studied the literature^ 
of the subject, or that he has applied to any, hybrid-monger for 
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assistance in the way of living roots where witli to experiment, or 
for other help. On one- point I would remark :«-Giveii a wood 
eontainiiig a wind-fertilised fflQnoieons shrub, and a faiiij-inarked 
variety of the same, there are"^'few botanists but would expect to 
find them accompanied by innihnerable hybrids showing every 
intermediate state. Such hybrids,\however,^are not of ^ the grade 
which makes them much worth naming, but it is always interesting 
to know that a species will cross with 'its variety, as is probably the 
case in this instance, since a few cages to the contrary are on 
record. As a matter of fact, the number 'afnatural hybrids recorded 
between species and their varieties is sma^indeed compared witii 
that recorded between plants which are g^erally accepted by 
botanists as distinct species. 

A paper dealing with hybrids, but omitting afl\allnsion to the 
phenomenon of sterility, is a distinct novelty ; and the time seems 
a fitting one wherein to recapitulate briefly a few if the main 
facts known to us concerning Hybridity, as well as to su^^st what 
assumptions we are entitled to make on the basis of the kim^odge 
afforded by these ascertained facts. I shall deal chiefly with sl^il® 
hybrids, because, until these are understood and admitted, it’^ 
useless to attack the much more difficult and complicated question 
of the fertile hybrids. But a word witli regard to Sterility : — very 
much doubt whether there is any permanent sterility among 
Phanerogams, except such as is due to hybridity. A plant may 
fail to fruit owing to its environment ; it may be able to live and 
thrive and' flower, but its present habitat may be too hot or too 
cold, too wet or too dry, to permit of its fruiting ; but this state can 
hardly be considered as other than dependent on the temporary 
condirions. A plant may be temporarily unfruitful through disease. 
Again, some plants, especially such as are either actually or func- 
tionally monoicoiis or dioicous, not unfrequently fail to produce 
fruit simply because they have not been fertilised; but this is 
merely virginity ^ it is not stenlity. 

With regard to what we know to be absolute facts, I presume it 
will be admitted by all that we know that two distinct species, that 
is, two species w^hich are not connected by mtermediafces, may in 
many cases be artificially cross-fertilised; that fertile seed may 
result ; that the plants springing from such seed will usually present 
external characters more or less intermediate to the two parents ; 
that in being commonly entirely or partially sterile they present a 
totally new character not common to either parent ! But there are 
also some things that we do not know ; I think I may fairly say 
that we do not know of any two distinct species (like, for example, 
Viola mnwia and F. Rivmiana) which, when growing alone under 
their normal environment, are without any tendency to approach 


^ I say "‘under their normal environment” advisedly, because' under 
altered conditions plants often assume temporary states resembling '/Other 
permanently distinct species; thus the state of Eanumulm /lederoceW' called 
“ var. onmiophy lilts''’ somewhat simulates B. Lemmumdi;^ih& land. state 'of R, 
Lemrmandl (=^ R, lutarms Bevel?) simulates M, intermedins thh state of 
EpilobiuM wiontamm called ** forma upncct” simulates Durmi; the state of 
Sparganium simplex called “ var. hiigmima'' simulates S,a£ine, and so on. 
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each other, but , which, when growing together, are (liybridity 
excluded), not iinfrequently accompanied by forms externally inter- 
mediate, and, mirahile dictii, presenting the entirely new character 
of total sterility ! Secondly : we do not know of any variable species 
in which the two extremes are perfectly fertile, while the inter- 
mediates are entirely sterile, all being under the same environment. 
But the phenomena described exactly agree with what we know to 
be the facts resulting from cross-fertilisation, and they are also 
exactly represented among wild plants by such hybrids as Viola 
canina x Riviniana, for example. Until, then, our opponents can 
explain these ‘‘sterile intermediates’’ in some other way, we are 
justified in assuming them to be what they exactly resemble, 
without testing the matter by artificial crossing in every case.'*' 
Speaking of past and present glaciation, Dr. Wallace writes in 
Island Life (ed. 2, p. 108) : — “ The two sets of phenomena are so 
exactly identical that no one who has ever compared them can 
doubt that they are due to the same causes.” These words apply 
admirably to the case as it stands between natural and artificial 
hybrids ; but we can go further, for many wild hybrids have had 
their countei'parts produced by artificial crossing in gardens. 

When an intermediate form is fertile, or nearly so, it is naturally 
a more difficult question to decide whether it be an intermediate 
form connecting two supposed distinct species, or whether it be 
really a fertile hybrid. 

In conclusion, I append a list containing a small selection of 
hybrids from Dr. Focke’s Pflanzm-Muchlinge ; the parents of these 
are natives of Britain, but the hybrids have most of them not yet, 
I believe, been noted in this country. I have omitted all allusion 
to various critical genera which are already the subject of special 
study here, as well as many other forms, for one reason or another: — 

Eanunculus acris x buibosus ; E. Sardous x sceleratus. 

Papaver dubium x somniferum ; P. Ehoeas x somniferum ; P, 
dubium x Ehoeas. 

Nasturtium amphibiiim x silvestre; N. palustre x silvestrc; N. 
paiustre x amphibiiim. 

Cardamine amara x silvatica. 

Helianthemum Cham£ecistus x polifoliuni. 

Viola arenaria x canina; V. arenaria x “silvatica”; V. laetea 
x Eiviniana. , 

Dianthus deltoides x Armeria. 

Lychnis diurna x alba. 

Stellaria graminea x uligiaosa. 

Hypericum perforatum x dubium; H. perforatum :x: tetrapterum; 
H. dubium x tetrapterum ; H. humifusum x perforatum. 

Medicago falcata x sativa. 

Potentilla argentea x Tormentilla. 

Alchemilla alpina x vulgaris. 

Pyrus communis x Aria; P. Malus x torminalis ; P^ Malus x 
Aria ; P. Aria x torminalis ; P. Aucuparia x Aria. 

* For some facts as to sterile hybrid Violets, see Journ. Bot. 1880, p. 226. 
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Erigeroii acris x canadensis. 

Senecio vulgaris x silvaticiis ; S. silvaticus x viscosus. 

Garduus ; Girsimn ; numerous hybrids. 

Gentaurea Cyanus x Scabiosa. 

Lactiica saligna x virosa. 

Gentiana eampestris x germaiiica. 

Galeopsis oeiiroleuca x angustifolia. 

Ajuga reptans x pyramidaiis. 

Bumex ; Polygonum ; numerous hybrids, 

Orehidaceae ; numerous hybrids, many of which might occur here. 

Carex vulpina x remota; ovalis x remota; curta x remota; 
clistans x Horiischuchiana ; x>alleseens x punctata; hirta x vesi- 
caria; riparia x vesiearia; filiformis x riparia (G. evoliita Hartm.); 
filiformis x paludosa (C. Kochiana Schiib.) ; flacca x paludosa. 

Scirpus laeustris x Tabernfemontani. 

Oalamagrostis epigeios x laneeolata ; C. epigeios x arenaria. 

Avena fatiia x sativa. 

Bromus mollis x racemosus ; and various other grasses, &c. 

Those interested in this subject will, I hope, find in the above 
list some useful hints as to what to look for. For fuller details, 
Dr. Focke’s interesting work should be consulted. 


WALTER WATERS REEVES. 

On May 18th, at Middleton Vicarage, near Pickering, Yorkshire, 
passed away Walter Waters Reeves, He was the eldest son of 
Thomas Waters Reeves, and was born on February 14th, 1819, 
at Beckley, Sussex, receiving his education at the Granbrook 
Grammar School, under Br. Davies. After leaving school, he 
was articled to a surgeon at Maidstone, where he devoted his 
spare time to the pursuit of Botany, and here completed his first 
herbarium, which was a very good one, and which he subsequently 
parted with when prevented by other occupations from carrying on 
botanical work. He thought nothing of rising at an early hour of 
the morning and walking twenty miles or more before breakfast, if 
by these means he could secure a plant he was in want of ; indeed, 
it is probable that, considering his other duties at this period, most 
of the plants of his own collecting were obtained during the early 
niorniiig hours. 

After leaving Maidstone, he was assistant to a surgeon at 
Farnham,. and subsequently occupied a similar position at Tun- 
bridge Wells. About this time he turned his attention to photo- 
graphy, employing the wax-paper process, and, applying this to 
his favourite study, he prepared a complete series of negatives of 
British ferns. He was for a few years engaged in this line of 
business, but did not find it particularly remunerative. 

& he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, and in 1868 was appointed to the post of Assistant Secretary, 
wMch heReld for a period of sixteen years ; on his resignation ho 
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was presented by the Society with a gratuity of J6100 in consideration 
of liis services, and in 1890 he was elected a member of the CoiinciL 
He was also one of the original founders of the Quekett Micro- 
scopical Ciab in 1865, and was at various periods a member of the 
Council and Excursion Committee. He was one of the most con- 
stant attenders at all the meetings, and was naturally appealed to 
in all questions relating to systematic botany. 

During the time he was at the Royal Microscopical Society, as 
soon as he found he had sufficient leisure he again commenced the 
collecting of plants to form a second herbarium, and during the 
summer recess in different years he visited many districts in Great 
Britain that he might see the plants in their native habitat. 

He was very regular and indeed abstemious in bis habits, and 
this no doubt conduced to the general good health which he 
enjoyed. Toward the close of 1891 he began to fail, and on the 
30th of January went to his sisters at Middleton Vicarage. His 
botanical and other collections were sent to him at Middleton, 
and from time to time he was able to talk about them to congenial 
visitors with his old interest. But his disease — cancer of the 
stomach — caused him much suffering, and he finally succumbed in 
the early morning of the 18th of May. 

By his death, perhaps the last remaining link which connected 
the present generation of botanists with the school of Borrer and 
the period of W. J. Hooker’s British Flora has been severed. Mr. 
Reeves was a field botanist of the old type : he was an enthusiastic 
collector, and had a good knowledge of plants in the field, but the 
newer methods of investigation did not attract him, and we have 
understood that he classified his specimens in accordance with the 
Linnean system. He printed but little, his longest paper being 
a list of plants observed at Farnham in 1843-6, published in the 
Botanical Gazette for 1850. He contributed information regarding 
Surrey plants to Mr. J, D. Salmon, which is utilised in the Flo^xi 
of Surrey, and many London botanists have profited by his help. 
Three short notes on Surrey and Sussex plants will be found in this 
Journal for 1871, 1872, and 1874. Reeves was a member of the 
Botanical Record Club, the Report of which for 1883 contained a 
premature announcement of his death. 

We are indebted to Dr. F. H. Ward, an intimate friend of 
Reeves, for the personal information contained in this notice. 


FIRST EECOEDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Clarke, F.L.S. 

(Goutinued from p. 152.) 

Silene Cacubalus Wibel, Prim. Flor. Werth. 241 (1799). 
1597. ** Almost in every pasture.”— Ger. 551. 

S. maritima With. Bot. Arr, iii, 414 (1796). " 1570'. In 
aggeribus maritimis Vectis Insult,” — Lob. Adv. 143. 
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FIEST EECOEDS OF BRITISH FLOWERINCI PLANTS. 


S« conica L. Sp. PL 418 (1753). 1724. “A litfele to tlie 
Bortli of Sandown Castle (Kent), Mr. J. SLerard, in company with. 
Mr. Eand.” — Eay, Syii. iii. 341. 

S. anglica L. Sp. Pi. 416 (1753). 1634. Lychnis segetmn 
■par?a viseosa fore albo/* — Johns. Merc. Bot. p. 49. This, Mr. 
Lent, apothecary in Cambridge, found among corn near the Devils- 
ditch in Cambridgeshire.” — E. Cat. 202 (1670). 

S. acanlis L. Sp. PL ed. 2, 608 (1762). 1641. “ Caryophylliis 
montaniis minimus sive 0. pumilio alpinus . . . Mosse Pinkes.” — 
Johns, Merc. Bot. pars alt. p. 18. “ On the steep and higher Books 
of Snowdon-Hill, in Carnarvonshire, almost everywhere ; observed 
by Mr. Lloyd, or another Welsh Gentleman.” — Eay, Syn. i. 141 
(1690). 

S. Otites Sm. PL Brit. i. 469 (1800). 1650. Found on 
Newmarket Heath, Mr. Sare.” — How, Phyt. 86, 2. 

S. nutans L. Sp. PL 417 (1758). 1670, “ On the walls of 
Nottingham Castle, found by T. WilliselL” — Eay, Oat. 202. 

B. noctiflora L. Sp. PL 419 (1758). 1690. Found by Mr. 
Dale among corn.” — Eay, Syn. i. 141, “ Between Newmarket and 
Wood-ditton” (Cambs). — Ray, Syn. ii. 201. 

Lyclinis alba Mill. Diet. ed. 8 (1768). 1629. ‘‘ Lychnis siL 
flo. albo.” — Johns. Kent, p. 8. 

L. diuma Sibth, Pi. Oxon. 145 (1794). 1597. “ Common 
in many places.” — Ger. 885. 

L. Hos-cuculi L. Sp. PL 486 (1758). 1670. '' In uliginosis 
praliis Aiigliie.”— Lob. Adv. 189. 

Lr. Viscaria L. Sp. PL 486 (1753). 1670. “ Upon the Eocks 
in Edinburgh Park, Tho. Wiliisel.” — Eay, Gat. 202. 

L. alpina L. Sp. PL 436 (1753). 1811, “ On rocks near the 
summit of Clova in Angusshire. First observed by Mr. [G.J Don 
in 1795.” — Linn. Trans, x. 342. 

L. Githago Scop. FL Cam. ed. 2, 810 (1772). 1538. 

Githago . . . est iUa herba procera, que in tritico flavesoente 
existit, iiide corollas apud morpetenses meos pueri in die divi 
baptistae texunt vulgiis appellat Coccle aut pople.” — Turn. Libellus. 

Holosteum umbeilatum L. Sp. Pi. 88 (1758). 1775. ''On 
the city walls of Norwich. . . . First noticed 
in spring, 1765.’’ — ^Eose’s Elements of Botany, p. 447. 

Gerastium^ quatemellum Fenzl, Alsineen (1833). 1670. 

Holosteum minimum tetrapetalon,” &c, “In glareosiss sterili- 
oribiis frequens.” — Ray, Oat. 168. 

C. tetrandum Curt. FL Lond. fasc. vi. t. 81 (1798). 1793. 
“ Discovered by Mr. [James] Dickson on the . . . shores of Inch- 
Keith and Inch-Combe, in the Firth of Forth.” — Linn. Trans, ii. 
844. 

0. pnmilum Curt. FL Lond. ii. 92 (1778). 1778. Found by 
Mr* [James] Dickson “on diy banks near Croydon,” Surrey. — 
Curtis’ PL Lond. L c, 

CJ. semidecandrum L. Sp. PL 488 (1758). 1724. Frequent 
about London.— Dill, in Eay, Syn. iii. 348, 2. 

G, viscosum L. Sp. PL 487 (1758). 1667, “ Alsine Myosotis 
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luimilioi* rotiinclo folio. Neer Hampsteed Cliiuxli, and in Hide-park,” 
— Merretfc, G. 

C. vulgatiim L, Sp. Pi. ed. 2, 627 (1762), 1634. ‘‘Alsine 
liirsuta, Myosotis.”-^ Johns. Merc. Bot. p. 18. 

C. alpinum L. 8p. Pi. 488 (1758). 1690. “ Jnxta aquas ad 
latera moiitis Snowdon copiose,” E. Lloyd. — Kay, Syn. i- 147. 

O. arcticnm Lange. 1887. Found on Snowdon in Aug. 1886 
by Mr. Augustin Ley. — Journ. Bot. 1887, p. 878. 

G. arvense L. Sp. Pi. 488 (1758). 1660. On Ne’Wmarket 
Heath .... and almost on every dry bank about Cambridge.” — 
E. C. G. 19. 

C. trigynum VilL FI. Daupli. iii. 645 (1789). 1794. Found 
on Ben Nevis by James Dickson in 1792. — Linn. Trans, ii. 290. 

Stellaria aquatica Scop. FI. Gam. 2, i. 819 (1772). 1597. 
Ger. 487 (“ the great Chickweecle ”), with figure. 

S. nemoram L. Sp. PL 421 (1758). 1724. ‘‘Found by 

Dr. Richardson in Bingley Parish” (Yorks.). — Ray, Syn. iii. 347. 

S. media Cyr. Char. Comm. 36 (1784). 1538. “Herba ilia 
est quam nostrates mulieres vocant Ghykwede aiit Chykeiiwede.” — 
Turn. Libellus. “ It groweth on olde houses and in all places all 
most in summer.” — Turn. Names, A vij (1548). 

S. Holostea L. Sp. PI. 422 (1758). 1562. “ Stychewort 

groweth ... in hedge sides and in woddes and shadowy places.” 
— Turn. ii. 18. 

S. paliistris Eetz, Prod. ed. 2, 106 (1795). 1690. “D. 
Stonestreet invenit in Insula Eliensi & D. Sherrard prope Ox- 
oniam.” — E. Syn. ed. 1, 245, 

S. graminea L. Sp. PL 422 (1758). 159 7. “ Upon bank 
sides and hedges, almost everywhere.” — Ger. 48. 

S. uliginosa Murr. Prod. Gott. 55 (1770). 1597. “In the 
brinks and borders of wels, foimtaines, and shallow springs.” — 
Ger. 490. 

Arenaria verna L. Mant. i. 72 (1767). 1677. “On the 

mountains about Settle in Yorkshire plentifully.” — Ray, Cat. ii. 85. 

A. sulcata Schleich. Mag. Nat. Ges. (1816). xihhie rubella 
Wahl. 1828. “ Ben Lawers . . . sent by the late Mr. J. Mackay 
ill 1796.”^ — Sm, Engl. FI. ii. 810. “I found the plant upon 
Ben [Lawers] in Bredalbane and I never observed it any where 
else. I believe it to be new to Briton. I first found it 1798 in 
company with Mr. John Macay [Mackay] — G. Don MS. in Herb. 
Mns. Brit. 

A, uliginosa Schleich. Cent. Exsicc. i. 47. 1844. “ Found 
in 1844 by Mr. John Tatham, Jun., of Settle; Messrs. James 
Backhouse, Sen. and Jun., of Darlington ; Mr. Silvanus Thompson, 
of York ; and Mr. G. S. Gibson, of Saffron Walden, on Widdy Bank 
Fell” (Co. Durham). — E. B. SuppL 2890. 

A. tenuifolia L. Sp. PL 424 (1758). 1660. “ In the corn 

fields on the borders of Triplow-heath ” (Cambs). — R. C. 0. 9. 

A. trinervia L. Sp. PL 428 (1758). 1597. Ger. 489 

(“ Middle Chickweede ”), with figure. 

A. serpyllifolia L. Sp, PL 428 (1758). 1597. Ger. 487 (“fine 
Clieekeweede ”), with figure, 
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A. ciliata L. Sp. PL 425 (1753). 1807. ** Discovered ^ in 
Sept. 1806 by Mr. J. T. Mackay on tbe calcareous cliffs of a bigli 
mountain adjoining to Ben Bulben, Co. Sligo.” — E. B. 1745. 

A, norvegica Gunn. PI. Norveg. No. 1100 (1772). 1838. 

Jirst gathered on the 27th of April, 1837, on a range of serpentine 
hills ... in Unst, the most northern of the Shetland Islands, by 
the son of Dr. Edmonstone of that place (then only eleven years of 
age).” Hook. FL Brit. ed. 4, p. 182 (1838). — E. B. Supp. 2852 
( 1841 ). 

A. gothica Fries, Mant. ii. 33 (1889). 1889. “ Discovered 
at Eibblehead, in West Yorkshire, on June 12th [1889] , by Mr. 
Lister Eotheray.” — Journ, Bot. 1889, p. 314. 

A. peploides L, Sp. PI. 428 (1753), 1570. Angliae 
insulis Australibus, ea prsesertim quse Portlandia vocatur.” — Lob. 
Adv. 195. 

A. sedoides Schultz. {Cherleria Linn.). 1774? “Found on 
Baikval, in the isle of Earn, Scotland.” — Liglitfoot, Fi. Scot. i. 
232 (1777) ; but see Pennant’s ‘ Tour in Scotland and Yoyage to 
tue Hebrides/ 1774. 

Sagina maritima Don, Hort. Sicc. Brit. 155 (1810), 1810. 
Found by G. Don near Aberdeen, and on Ben Nevis (1794) ; and 
by E. Brown at Ballycastle, Co. Antrim, 1795 : specimens from 
each collector, with dates, are in Hb. Miis. Brit. — E. B. 2195. 

S. apetala L. Mant. ii. 559 (1771). 1677. “Baliiol Coll. 
Garden Walk.”— Plot. N. H. Ox. 146. 

S. cihata Fr. in Lilj. ed. 8, 713 (1816). 1848. “ Pound near 
Thetford, in Suffolk, by the Kev. W. W. Newbould, on June 6th, 
1847.” — Ann. & Mag. N. H. 2nd ser. i. 153. 

S. procumbens L. Sp. PL 428 (1758). 1629. “ Saxifraga 
Angiicaua,” near Rochester. — Johns. Kent, p. 2. 

S. Boydii Buch. White in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edinb. xvii. 33 
(1887). 1887. Discovered by Mr. W. B. Boyd on Ben Aan (?), 
Glen Gallater, 1878. 

S. Linmeei Presl, Eel. Haenk. ii. 14 (1885), 8. sftmtilk Wimm. 
( 1840 ). 1800, Sm. Fi. Brit, ii, 504. “ Mr. J. Mackay gathered 
it on Ben Lawers in 1794. Mr. G. Don appears to have found it 
previously on Mai-ghrdy.” — E. B. 2105. E. Brown also found it 
on Ben Lawers in 1794 (Hb. Mus. Brit.). 

S. nivalis Fries, Mant. iii. 81 (1842) 1863. Journ. Bot. 
1863, 855. “First detected by Mr. Boswell Syme, amongst 
specimens collected on Ben Lawers by Prof. Balfour, on August 
25th, 1847 .” Previous records erroneous. — Journ. Bot. 1864, 840. 

S. subulata Presl. 1690. “Observed by Mr. Lawson on 
Whinny-Pield-bank by Culler-coats near Tinmoutii in North- 
umberland.” — Eay, Sjn. i. 146. 

S. nodosa E. Mey. 1633. “ This groweth plentifully on the 
boggy ground below the red Well of Wellingborough in Nortii- 
amptonshire. This hath not been described that I finde. I ob- 
served it . . , August 12, 1626. John Goodyer.” — Gor. em. 568. 

«To be continued. I 
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SHOUT NOTES. 

Rubus Cham^morus as an Irish Plant. — Since first recorded by 
Prof. E. Murphy in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History (voL i. 
p. 436, 1829), this alpine bramble has not been gathered in Ireland 
by any other botanist. Search has been made by two excellent 
observers, Mr. H. C. Haiti and Mr. S. A. Stewart, but hitherto this 
most interesting plant has escaped the eyes of two of the most 
practical and sldlful of our field botanists. In view of the ap- 
proaching publication of a second edition of Oyhele Hibernica, I will 
now recapitulate all that I Imow about the locality given in Mr. 
Murphy’s paper, and in Mackay’s Flora Hibernica, In Loudon’s 
Magazine (1829) the station is given as “ Plentiful on Glen-Garro 
Mountain, Tyrone,” In Flora Hibernica (183G), Mackay says, “ On a 
mountain in the Stranagabrally range, Co. Tyrone.” (It is not 
mentioned in the Irish Flora^ 1833.) Prof. E. Murphy, writing to 
us in 1864, says, ‘‘ Seen by me, in company with Admiral Jones 
(then Captain Jones), in 1826, on a mountain-top not far from Dart 
Mountain, over which the boundary-line separating Tyrone from 
Londonderry runs ; it was vei^g abundant^ and in flower when we saw 
it.” Admiral Jones himself (1865), in an annotated copy of 
Mackay’s Catalogue of 1825, writes, “ On a mountain west of Dart. 
I cannot give any nearer to the locality. Mr. Murphy and I were 
covered by a wet fog at the time. We were by way of walking from 
Mr. Kennedy’s Lodge at (I think) Lough Ash to Dart.” Tims the 
matter remains. It will be well to remember that Admiral Jones 
was, for many years before 1865, accustomed to visit Braemar and 
the Aberdeenshire Highlands, with the object of collecting lichens; 
and he must have been familiar with Riihiis Ckammnonis in its 
native habitat in Braemar, where it is abundant ; and neither did 
lie nor Prof. Murphy in their letters vary at all from their first 
identification. It is, however, to be regretted that R. Ohmnmmorus 
has not been gathered in Ireland since the year 1829 ; and hence 
doubts have been freely expressed as to the correct identification, 
which renders it the more desirable that a fresh effort should 
be made to settle a (question so interesting to Irish botanists. 
That any other species should have been mistaken for it, whether 
Alchemilla vulgans or Riihiis saxatilis^ seems extremely unlikely. — 
A.'G. More. 

New Wilts Plants. — Jlammcidm tripartitm b. mtermeiitis 
(Knal). 5. Hamptworth Common, — Mijosotis repem D. Don. 
5. Bramshaw. Both discovered by E. J. Tatum, Esq., and 
confirmed. — T. A. Preston. 

East Riding Recoebs. — The following records are worthy of 
special notice. Both were made by my friend, Mr. B. B. Le Tall, 
M.A., of the Bootham School, York. The identifications have been 
confiinned by Mr. Arthur Bennett*, P.L.S. I take them from the 
Report for 1890 of the School Natural History, Literary, and Poly- 
technic Society, which — like those for other years — possesses much 
interest, as showing the pains taken and methods adopted at the 
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sclicx)! to foster a love of Nature in the minds of the pupils: — 
Lycopodhmi mirntmum L. March 12, 1890, ‘‘within ten miles of 
,Yorli»'’ The locality may be piurticularised here as Buttercrambe 
Moor Wood. This is the first record for Yorkshire itself, and 
greatly extends the southern limit of the species on the eastern side 
of Great Britain. South of the border, it was previously known 
only in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Carnarvon. — Hypodmris 
ijlabm Ij. September 17, 1890, on Allerthorpe Common, near 
Pockiingtoii. This is not only entirely new to the East Biding, 
but is also the first uidisputable record for the whole county. See 
North Yorh-hire, p. 245, and Flora of W£st Yorkshire, p. 299. — 
William Whitwell, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

Phjmloijical Memoirs. Edited by George Murray, F.L.S. London : 

Bulan & Co. Pt. i., pp. 28, 8 plates. 

This publication, “ made for the purpose of keeping within the 
limits of one book the results of researches on Algae in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, British Museum,” will be heartily welcomed by all 
algologists, not only as promising an adequate- investigation and 
illustration of the algological treasures of 'the British Museum, but 
also as affording one more evidence that English botanists have at 
length become alive to their responsibilities as countrymen of 
Turner, Harvey, and Greville. 

Ill the present parf, five papers are included. The first, and 
perhaps most important, by the Misses Mitchell and Whiting, is 
upon the remarkable phseopbycean genus Splaahnidliim Grev., 
which, according to these authors, must be considered as the 
type of a new order, the essential character being given as 
“reproduction by spores contained in sporangia which are borne 
within conceptaeles/’ The writers' chief argument against the 
contents of the conceptacular sacs being ova, — viz., their great 
number, — is of course not perfectly conclusive, even when taken 
along with absence of a pedicel-cell and of an inner sac-membrane; 
yet it must be said that these points, with the absence of antheridia, 
tell strongly in favour of this view. It would be of interest to know 
whether there is any evidence of the existence of flagella on the 
spores. 

Mr. Murray communicates two researches, one on “ a fossil Alga 
belonging to the genus CunUrpa from the oolite,” the other on the 
histology of Dictipsplmna Dene. In the former he shows that the 
Equmtum-like fossil from Weymouth, described by Mr. Damon, 
must be considered as a species of Cmderpa [C. Carruthersii), with 
characters resembling those of C. cactoides Kg. In the latter paper 
an admirable account is given of the peculiar method of frond- 
formation in BktyoHplmria favulosa Dene., by coherence of similar 
cells into a colony by tenacula similar to those already described by 
Murray and Boodle in Slnivea, SpongocUtdia, and other Siphonneem. 
Miss Barlion contributes an interesting note on malformations in 
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AscophjUmi and' Desmarestmy which, taken with the' galls in Ehodij- 
vienia^ published in this Journal (1891,- p. 65)/ and Mi\ A. W. 
Bennett’s researches on Vaiichena-gSbilSf will be welcomed as a step 
towards the adequate treatment of the pathology of Algse. In the 
last paper Mr. Batters adds yet another new genus to the British 
list, already so largely extended by this acute observer. This is 
OonclwceUs, a form of shell-boring alga related to Erythrotrkhia, but 
differing from that type in being branched. 

The general get-up of the new publication is unexceptionable, 
all the papers being admirably printed and illustrated, although one 
wonders why the binder’s art has been utterly ignored. The parts 
will be issued “at about half-yearly intervals”; the price of the 
first, not stated on the wrapper, is 7s. 6d. 


Die Botanische Mikrotecimik, Von Dr. A. Zimmermann. Tubingen, 
1892. Die Laupp’schen Biichhandlung. 63 figs. Pp. x. 278. 

Books on methods of research multiply out of proportion to the 
researches performed, and in some branches of Natural History, 
such as the study of Bacteria, the methods of investigating them 
absorb nearly as much attention as the organisms themselves. The 
attempt to teach Botany under cover of expounding such methods 
is not invariably successful, and a small, handy treatise on methods 
pure and simple is certainly a book to be preferred. The present 
one is such a book, about as brief and concise as could be expected 
from the fashions of German scientific literature. It is excellently 
arranged, weU illustrated with original figui-es, and, so far as we 
have put it to trial, satisfactory. It begins with a section on 
general methods, which is followed by another on the micro- 
chemistry of plants, dealing with the inorganic and organic com- 
pounds in a classified series ; then comes a third section on methods 
for investigating the cell-membrane and contents in detail, and 
lastly an appendix on the study of Bacteria. It is in fact excellently 
adapted for reference, a point of first-class importance in a book of 
this kind. Some of the methods, such as those connected with the 
use of the microtome, seem to be needlessly elaborate, but this is 
a common fault. It needs a peculiarly cold-blooded kind of investi- 
gator to get accustomed to such prolonged preparation. In many 
cases where it is usually employed the microtome is absolutely 
unnecessary ; the whole matter might be settled by carefully made 
hand sections, and the paper written and illustrations drawn while 
the fixing, embedding, cutting, staining, &o., is in progress, after 
the methods of microtomy* Some methods advocated in Germany 
literally consume weeks. 

We cordially recominend this little book as the best of its kind 
we have met with. It is a most useful and handy storehouse of 
information on this very important subject, which no botanist can 
afford to wholly neglect, A few hints on the investigation of 
herbarium material strike us as useful, but, considering the enormous 
importance of this matter, too brief. In a future edition a good 
deal more might be added on this head at the expense of certain 
other parts of the book. It might have the effect, moreover, of 
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inducing reflection and experiment in the case of the large class of 
‘‘modem'’ botanists who speak in lordly contempt of dried plants. 
Some of the young gentlemen (and ladies) in question might greatly 
distinguish themselves by making the discovery that dried plants 
actually have their uses, even though of an ignoble sort, 


NoiiveMe Flore des Mousses et des Hepatiques pour la determination 
facile des especes. Par Mons. I. Douin, Professor an Lycee de 
Chartres. Pp. 186, 1288 figs. Paris : Paul Dupont. 1892. 
Price /r. 5*50. Cloth. 

The attention of those who are beginning to study Mosses and 
Hepatics is invited to this book. Hitiierto probably nine out of 
every ten would-be bryologists have found themselves so over- 
whelmed with difficulties at the very threshold of the subject that 
they have turned back in despair. Ail further progress has been 
effectually barred by the scarcity and high price of good books, the 
want of illustrations, and of a good and suitable key. The few who 
have managed to penetrate further into the obscure and unknown 
region have gained their knowledge from herbarium specimens or 
from expert bryologists with whom they have had the good fortune 
to be acquainted. Now, however, the outlook is brighter ; the bar 
is removed. Two pioneers have gone al^ead, and opened up the 
way so that all who will may follow. Let us then pluck up courage, 
and despair no more 1 

In the early part of 1891 was published in this Journal the Eev. 
H. G. Jameson’s Key to the Genera and Species of British 
Mosses,” which is now in the market as a separate publication of 
84 pp. and 1 plate. It is a most excellent and practical clue to all 
the British Mosses, and may be regarded as an indispensable 
supplement to Hobkirk’s Synopsis, One of its most praiseworthy 
features is that, being based ui:>on characters other than the fruit, 
it enables one to identify even barren plants. 

And now comes M. Douin' s Nouvelle Flore des Matisses, one of a 
series of cheap and profusely illustrated Floras which is in course of 
publication in Paris. This is one of those things which are done 
better in France. The author’s notion is to suppress technical 
terms as far as is possible, to arrange the characters of the plants in 
tables, and to illustrate each character by a figure inserted in the text, 
so that the eye can appreciate their differences at the first glance. 
Thus nearly 1800 figures are employed, and the result is about as 
clear and practical a key as could be devised. The mere fact that 
the book is in French need deter no one from using it. So simple 
are the expressions, and so amply are they explained in the glossary, 
that they will not frighten the most diffident. The author opens 
wiih a short chapter on the life-history of the Muscinem, and 
proceeds to describe in full seven of the commonest types, of which 
five are Mosses, — Polytrichim forrnosum Hedw., Barbiila nmralis 
Hedw., Hyptium triquetrum L., Mnium imdulatum Neck., Splmjtium 
lYmMfolmm Ehr., — and two are' Hepatics — Jimgermannia albicans 
L., PelUa epiplujlla Corda. To each of these he then applies the 
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Synoptical Tables, in order to demonstrate Iiow the analysis is to 
be carried out. In the next chapter he gives lists of Mosses and 
Hepatics which you may expect to find under given conditions, t?.//. 
in woods, in water, on trees, &c. These he follows up with hints 
as to the collection, preservation, and examination of specimens. 
Next he puts together in a tabular form those marked peculiarities 
of structure by which certain genera and species may he recognised 
at the outset. Then follow in order the copiously illustrated 
synoptical tables, occupying 87 pp., a glossary of 83 pp., and an 
alphabetical ‘ index, in which are embodied synonyms and the 
etymology of the generic names. 

With M. Douin’s etymology we must confess we are extremely 
dissatisfied, and notably so in the case of the Hepatics. Some 
derivations, e,g, that of CJdlosctjphus, are radically wrong. When 
revising the book for a second edition, the author should consult 
Dumortier’s Hepatkm EuropcBy where he will find the origin of most 
of the genera correctly recorded. And liere we may indicate some 
of the misprints which mar the book — LliocJilaena , Ohyloscyphusy 
Meesa^ Mmtygobryum, Amhlgsegkun, Eurgncldum^ 

It should be noted that M. Douin deals only with the species 
that are found in the neighbourhood of Paris — i. e, some 300 Mosses 
and 64 Hepatics. These, however, are the common lowland species 
which a student is likely to gather in England. Mr. Jameson, on 
the other hand, includes in his ‘"Key” ail the British Mosses — 
some 570 in number ; but does not touch the Hepatics. 

A. G. . 


ARTICLES IN JOUENALS. 

Ami. Sciences Nat. (Ser. 7, vol. xv. : May). — E. Bescherelle, 

‘ Musci Yunnanenses.’ — W. Russell, ‘ Sur les bourgeons multiples ’ 
(4 plates). — E. Belzung, * Sur la germination, et cristaUisations 
intraeeliulaires artificielles ’ (1 plate). 

Bat, Centralblatt (No. 22). — J. Jiiggi, * Ziir Geschichte der Fagm 
sghatiea var. purpurea.' — (No. 23). M. Ivronfeld, ‘ Abbildungen 
amerikanischer Pflanzen und Yogel von Franz Boos (1783-85).’ — 
J. G. 0. Tepper, ‘ Seltene imd neue Sildaustralische Pflanzen * 
[Lrosera prmjolia (fig.), sp. n.). 

Bot, Gazette (May 17). — J. M. Coulter, * Sereno Watson ’ (por” 
trait). — D. M. Mottier, ‘The archegonium and apical growth of 
the stem in Tsiiga. canadensis & Pinus sglcestris ’ (1 plate). — M. 
Duggar, * Germination of teleiitospores of PiaveneUa casmmola ’ 
(2 plates). — L. H. Bailey, ‘Notes on Carex' [O. herharmrmn, 0, 
Pringld, "C, xeranticaf C. Mo7ita7ie?mSf C. beda, spp. mi.). — G. F, 
Atkinson, ‘Automatic device for rolling culture tubes of nutrient 
agar agar ’ (1 plate). — 0. Macmillan, * Embryo-sac of Ilekispermm.' 

Bot. Jahrbticher {-vol. xvi., pt. i. : June 10). — 0. Warburg, 
‘Bergpflanzen aus Kaiser Wilhelms-Land’ (lieUidgia {Zingihem-^ 
qbsb), ZoeUeria (Boraginea), gen. nov.). — L. J. Oelakovsky, ‘Gedan- 
ken fiber eiiie zeitgemasse Reform der Theorie der Bliitenstande.’ 
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— P, Kriiuzliii, * Beitrage zu einer 'Monograplue 3er Gattxmg 
HabenminJ 

Botanical Mat^azine (Tokio : Ap. 10). — IL Okamiira, ^ Piihta 
dcntata, sp. n.’ (1 plate). — (May 10). E. Yatabe, ‘ Machilm Tktm’ 
berffiivm^Japonica' (1 plate). — ^Id., Emnymm lanceolaUi$^ sp.n. 

Bot, Zeitung {Mei,jW!-3imel7). — ^W. Eotliert, ‘Ueber Sclerotkim 
hjdropUltim, einen sporenlosen Pilz ’ (1 plate). — Stange, 'Bezie- 
liBngen zwiscben Substratconcentration, Turgor und Wachsthum 
bei einiger plianerogamen Pflanzen.’ 

Bulk Soe, Bot» France (xxxix. : comptes rendus, 1: June 1 ). — 
A. Ciiatin, Terfezui Hafizk T, mtaxaSy T, Leonis. — M. Gandoger, 

Maillea Urvillei. . Heribaud, * Additions a la Flore d’ Auvergne.’ 

— J. A. Battandier, ‘ Sur quelqiies plantes d’AIgerie.’ — J. Poisson, 
® Aiitiseptique preconise pour la conservation des objets d’liistoire 

iiaturelle.’ . Paris, 'Nomenclator bryologicus.’ — A. Le Grand, 

‘ Funmna niedia, (jenista purgans^ Eanunculm chcerophyllasd — D. Clos, 

‘ Le Nomenclature binaire eii botanique.’ 

Bulletin Torrey Bot. Clvd (June). — G- F. Atkinson, ‘ The genus 
FmnUa in the United States ’ (1 plate). — G. E. Cooley, ^Impressions 
of Alaska.’ — E. G. Britton, ‘ Leucobryiun mimisd — E. S. Williams, 

‘ Flora of a Montana pond.’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (May 28). — Curcuma Bakeriana HemsL, 
sp. B. — (J one 4). Oreopanax Sandetiammi HemsL, sp. n. — (June 11). 
Lmoehilus Grmfei Ki'anzL, sp. n. — C. T. Bruery, ‘ British Ferns of 
the future.’ — (June 18 ). Aloe aiirantiaca Baker, sp. n. 

Journal de Botaniqiie (June 1). — M, Micheli, ‘ Legiimineuses de 
TEeuador et de la Nouvelle-Grenade’ (1 plate). — L. Mangin, ‘ Pro- 
prietes et reactions des Compos&spectiques.’ — M. Thouvenin, * Sur 
ia structure des Aqidlaria.' 

Oesterr, But. Zeitsclmft (June). — P. Arnold, * Licbenologisclie 
Fragments.* — K. Fritsch, ‘ Nomenelatorische Bemerkungen.’ — 
E. V. Wettstein, ^ Die Arten der Gattung Gentkma aus der Section 
Endotrieha' (eontd.). — H. Braun, ^ Galiimi Mollugo' (contd.), — A. 
Hansgirg, Oehlockmte und PkmophUa J — A. Topitz, ‘Neue ober- 
osterraichisclie Formen der Gattung EuhusJ — J. Freyn, * Plantar 
novffi Orientales ’ (eontd. : Coiislnm bieolor, C. Bintenmi, C. de- 
eoloram, C. Onopordon^ spp. mi.). 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

On Saturday, June 4tli, the new Biological Station established 
by the Liverpool Marine Biology Committee at Port Erin, in the 
Isle of Man, was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Island, The station is a three-roomed house of stone, about 
thirty feet long by twenty broad, built on a concrete platform a few 
ieel above the level of the beach, and at the foot of a high cliff 
overlooking the bay. The main laboratory is a lofty room twenty- 
two feet long and tw^eiity broad, with work-tables for hve naturalists. 
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It is lined with pitch pine, and provided with all the necessary 
apparatus for research. The walls are shelved for specimen jars, 
whilst the open rafters afford storage-rooDi for dredges, tow-nets, 
ropes, &e. A strong table runs down the centre of the laboratory 
for aquaria, and books, microscopes and other apparatus are con- 
veniently stored in set-in cupboards fitted to the walls. Fresh water 
is collected from a natural spring in a cistern behind the station, 
and supplied to the work-tables within by a tap. Salt water is of 
course close at hand. From the short passage leading from the 
entrance open off two small rooms, six feet by eight, one of which 
forms a Secretary’s office, the other a private laboratory for the 
Director and members of the Committee. Naturalists who may 
wish to work at the station may do so on application to the Hon. 
Director (Prof. Herdman, F.R.S.), University College, Liverpool, 
on becoming subscribers to the funds of the station to the extent of 

Is. and upwards per annum. Special arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of the Bellevue Hotel, Port Erin, on 
whose grounds the station is built, whereby naturalists working at 
the station can be provided with bed and board at a tariff of 6s. 6d. 
per day. Early application for permission to work in the laboratory 
is essential. 

We regret that space will not allow us to give a detailed sketch 
of the life of Prof. Seeeno Watson, whose death we briefly recorded 
at p. 128. Full notices will be found in the Bulletin of the Torretj 
Ghib for April, and in the Botanical Gazette for May. From the 
latter notice, by Prof. J. M. Coulter, which is accompanied by an 
excellent portrait of Prof. Watson, and a view of the interior of the 
Gray Herbarium, we extract the following summary : — Sereno 
Watson was born December 1, 1826, at East Windsor Hill, Con- 
necticut. He graduated from Yale College in 1847 ; taught school 
for several years in different States ; studied medicine at the 
University of Kew York ; was a practising physician for two years 
at Quincy, Illinois; was Secretary of the Planters’ Insurance 
Company, of Greensboro’, Alabama, from 1856 to 1861 ; became a 
professional botanist in 1868 ; was Botanist of Clarence King’s 
U. S. Geological Survey during the seasons of 1868 and 1869; 
became Prof. Gray’s assistant at Cambridge in 1871 ; and was 
made Curator of the Gray Herbarium and Library in 1888, a 
position which he held at the time of his death, March 9, 1892.” 

The last part (voL iii., pt. 2) of the Proceedings of the Natural 
History Society of Glasgow contains notes on Wigtownshire, Moffat, 
and Kirkcudbrightshire plants, by Mr. James Andrew, and con- 
tributions to the topographical Botany of the West of Scotland, by 
Mr. Peter Ewing, who also contributes an interesting note on 
Jumiis tenuis. This plant, although not then recognised, was 
collected in Eenfrewshire in 1863, and a specimen is preserved in 
the Greenock Museum. 

Db. F. Buchanan White publishes an interesting address on the 
Perthshire Flora in the last part (voL i., part v.) of the Proceedings 
of the Perthshire Society of Natural Science. f,.The previous part 
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contains liis elaborate Catalogue of the Perthshire Willows in the 
Museum Herbarium,” ^vliicli we omitted to mention at the time of 
its publication. 

PuoF. Anoelo Heilpein contributes an interesting paper on 
‘‘ The temperate and alpine floras of the giant volcanoes of Mexico” 
to the proceedings of the Amencan Philosophical Society for January 
last. 

An account of plants introduced at Maryport, Silloth, and 
Workington, Cumberland, is given by Mr. W. Hodgson in the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association, No. xvi, 

Bkitish botanists, especially London ones, will regret to learn 
that the introduction of plants into localities where they may 
become established is being carried on with considerable energy by 
a member of a London Natural History Society. Hampstead 
Heath and Keston Bog are two of the places where this pernicious 
and unscientific action has occurred; and Parnassia and Finguicula 
vidgaris were planted in the New Forest bogs by the same indi* 
vidual. In this ease it was posbible to nullify the attempt; but the 
precautions then taken may easily be evaded, and it is to be feared 
that in some cases the imposition may be successful. We trust 
that the Society referred to will take steps to dissociate itself from 
so disreputable a proceeding. 

Col. Stikling and Mr. Robert Eidston send us some Notes on the 
Flora of Stirlingshire, reprinted from the Stirling Journal, from 
which it appears that satisfactory progress is being made in the 
investigation of the botany of that county, for which 712 species 
and 43 varieties are now recorded. 

The Kew authorities have issued a very useful coloured Map of 
the Gardens and Arboretum (price 2d.), which it is to be hoped 
may be speedily followed by the long-delayed Guide tq the Gardens. 
The principal “collections of trees and shrubs” are indexed, as 
well as such more mundane matters as the drinking fountains and 
the refreshment pavihon— which latter, by the way, was lately the 
subject of a c|uestioii in Parliament and of severe animadversion in 
the Standard. The “ continuous stream of botanical information ” 
which “ pours into Eew ” (see p. 191) seems to have been temporarily 
dammed, for neither the May nor the June Bulletin has appeared 
at the time of our going to press. 

The Speaker of May 2Sth, recording the honour lately conferred 
upon Dr. Dyer by the title of Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire, refers to Mm as “ a botanist by profession, and a folk-lorist 
by way of relaxation.” The versatility of the Eew Director is so 
well known that it would surprise no one to learn that it embraced 
the study of folk-lore, but the explanation of the paragraph will be 
found in the confusion which frequently occurs between Dr Dyer 
and his brother, the Rev. T. F. T. Dyer. The latter gentleman is 
well known as an indefatigable rather than a competent compiler ; 
one of his books is noticed in this Journal for 1889, p. 122, where 
some light is thrown upon his methods of working. ' 
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ON COCHLEARIA GROENLANDICA L. 

By THJi Bev. Edwaed S. Mabshall, M.A., F,L.B. 

(Plate 826, A.) 

The first mention of this plant by Lmn4 occurs in Hortiis 
Clifortiamis (1737), Appendix specierum, p, 498, in the following 
terms : — 

“ Cochlearia foliis reniformibus integris. Crescit in Groenlandia, 
comnmnicaU. & CL J. Burmanno, Prof, BoU AmsU Folia reniformia 
vei cordata obtitsa, margme integerrmo, vel nnica titrlnqite emarginatnra 
obsoleta oiotata ; sunt hmc omnium minima^ utpotB qum vLv octavam 
cocMearim vulgaris foliarum magnitudinem attmgimtF 

It is thus dealt with in Species Plantarmn, ed. 2 (1793), p. 904 : — 
Groeiilandica 4. Oochlearia foliis reniformibus carnosis in- 
tegerrimis. Rort, Cliff, 498.^ Pioy, liigdb, 335. Oochlearia minima 
repens insul® alholmise. Barth, act, 3, p, 143, t, 144. Oochlearia 
minima, Bcerh, lugdh. 2j p. 10. 

'^Habitat m Norvegia, Islandia, Groenlandia. O. 

Folia raiiicalia minima, siibtus admodum convexa d carnosa, 
avenia, mUgerrima, lo7igius petiolataF 

1 liaye examined the specimen in the Linnean herbarium. 
Being rather young, and only in flower, it is less valuable for 
reference than the type-specimens of 0. officinalis, C, dariica, and 
C. anglica; the root-leaves are also mostly withered, and in poor 
condition. Still, the size and habit of the plant are sufficiently 
well shown, and it agrees well with the description, as far as the 
material goes. 

Although expressly mentioned by its author as growing in 
Norway and Iceland, this species is ignored by Nyman, Gonsp, B'lor, 
Ear. ; and Hartman, Handb, i Skand, Flora, ed. xi. p. 204, remarks, 
under C, officuaUs : — “To this, without doubt, belongs the 0, 
groenlandim h, given for Norway in Sp, PIF I strongly suspect, 
however, that Linnd was correct, as it is improbable that a native 
of the N.E, coast of Scotland should really be absent from the 
Norwegian shores. 

The first discovery of the true plant in Britain was by Mr. 
W. H, Beeby, who found it in the Shetlands in 1886, the station 
being on low rocky cliffs. In 1890 Mr. F, J. Hanbury and myself 
came across a carious form of scurvy-grass on tbe beach at Loch- 
inver, W- Sutherland, which we recorded as G, danim, though it 
was very unlike all the specimens of danka which we had seen. 
Having subsequently looked at the type of G, groenlandica, I began 
to suspect that my previous notions of that plant were all wrong ; 
and accordingly, on meeting with a quantity of the same form last 
summer near Tain, E. Ross, I gathered a fair amount, and sent 
home plants for cultivation. Specimens from both places were 
forwarded by Mi% Hanbury to Prof, J. Langei who confirmed them 
as true G, gromlajidica. I may add that Greenland specimens ^at 
Kew are a very good match. 

Journal of Botany, — Vol. 30. , [Aug. 1892.] q 
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SAG-INA BOYDII, 


Tlie only figure of '‘0. groenlamUca'" that I Imve been able to 
discover (besides that iii Enfjlhh BoUmy, representing a different 
plant), is a fragmentary and mi characteristic one in Keiclienbacli, 
wiiicli may or may not be right, but is practically valueless, 

C. groenlandica^ as it occurs in N. Scotland, appears to be always 
prostrate, and is a small plant, rarely fonr inches across. The 
leaves are thick and fleshy, nearly or quite veinless, very many, 
soon withering, varying in shape from reniform to almost triangular- 
ovate (then recalling small forms of G, anglica)^ often truncate but 
scarcely cordate at the base. The flowers much resemble those of some 
of our alpine forms, hut the blade of the petals is shorter (scarcely 
lo 22 ger than broad), more abruptly narrowed into a long, distinct 
claw. The pods are as a rule broadly ovate, but vary a good deal 
ill shape ; a remark which applies to some other species, such as 
C, dimica and 6\ officmalls. They are reticulate-veined when 
perfectly ripe ; I find the same thing in a Greenland example. 

I suspect that this, like many other so-called annuals,” is 
often biennial. It has retained its character in my garden, as have 
0. demica ^ 0. offimdis, 0. alpina^ and another mountain form which 
I believe to be distinct. 

Besides specimens from two Greenland localities, there are in 
the Kew collection plants of true 0, groenlamlica from Nova Zembla, 
and, apparently, from Siberia (although no locality is given, they 
are queried as “ Cocddearia lenensis 

Both Don’s and Goodenough’s specimens, thus named, are what 
we now call C* aipina, G,fenestrata E. Br. and C. eirctioa Schlecht. 
Fries are also quite distinct fiom the subject of the present sketch. 


SAGINA BOYDIL 
(Plate 326, B.) 

We are indebted to the discoverer, Mr. W. B, Boyd, of Faldon- 
side, Melrose, for an opportunity of figuring this very interesting 
plant. It was found by him in Braemar in 1878, and was collected 
among a number of other specimens, not attracting notice until the 
collections were planted out on Mr, Boyd’s retium home. He does 
not remember gathering it, and the exact locality is therefore 
doubtful; but his impression is that it was obtained upon Ben 
A’an, a hill in the deer-forest of Invercauld, somewhat difficult of 
access, and not often visited by botanists. Since then Mr. Boyd has 
had the plant in cultivation, but it has never produced fertile seed, 
and has been multiplied by division. 

Dr. Buchanan White described the plant at length in the 
Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, xvii. 32-35 (1887), 
from which, with his permission, we reproduce his description. It 
has not hitherto beei| figured, and will be seen to be extremely 
different in appearance from S, prommhens, ol which it has beto 
suggested to be a form. 
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“ Sagina BoH>n, n. sp, — Perennial, quite glabrous, densely 
tufted, the iiiternodes so shortened as to be scarcely visible ; leaves 
crowded, regularly recurved ; terminal rosette barren, lateral 
branches very short, crowded, producing flowers in the axils of 
the leaves; peduncles erect, about as long as the leaves; flowers 
pentamerous or tetramerous ; sepals always more or less erect ; 
petals none ; styles very short, widely separated at the base ; 
capsule globose, shorter than the sepals. 

Forming dense cushions. Subterranean stem much branched, 
rooting. The aerial portion of the stem erect, about half an inch 
high, below wbieh the stem is clothed with decaying leaves. Apex 
of the stem forming a barren rosette, surrounded by very short 
lateral branches. Leaves so closely imbricated that the internodes 
are invisible, about a quarter of an inch long, rather fleshy, rigid, 
widely and shallowly channelled above ; midrib rather prominent 
below, tip with a short mucro, strongly and regularly recurved, 
dark shining green. Peduncle one-flowered, and with the flower 
about as long as the leaves, narrowed upwards, quite glabrous. 
Flowers erect, or nearly so. Flowers pentamerous or tetramerous. 
Sepals rather unequal, widely ovate, blunt, concave on the inner 
side, never spreading, scarcely veined, of a paler green than the 
leaves, margin v^ry narrowly paler and submembranous. Petals 
none. Stamens opposite the sepals, longer than and incurved over 
the ovary ; anthers oval, the cells a little divergent at the apex. 
Ovary globose, flattened at the apex, which is covered by a cluster 
of about 11 or 13 semiglobular shining pale yellow papilla, round 
which cluster is a slightly thickened rim (with 5 or 4 points and 
5 or 4 angles] to the flattened apex of the ovary. Styles 5 or 4, 
situated within the points of the thickened rim, their bases separated 
by the cluster of pupill^B, very short, flattened; all the upper surface 
stigmatie, projecting horizontally. Capsule globose, shorter, and 
covered by the sepals ; valves 5 or 4, opposite to the sepals, valves 
entire at the tip. When the capsule opens, the flattened top falls 
away. Seeds few, minute, dark brown, formed like others of the 
genus, and covered with flattened tubercles.” 


NOTES ON POTAMOGETONS. 

By Arthur Bennett, F.L.S. 

(Gantinued from Journ. Bot. 1891, 307.) 

PoTAMOGETON SEROTINUS “ Sclirad. in litt.” ap* Koch, Syn. FL 
Germ* ed. 2, p. 77^ (1844). P. natans p, proUxus Koch, l,€, P. 
fmtmis Jimiaiilis Fr, Nov. FI. Suec. ed. 2, p, 28 (1828). P. mtam 
var. awjmlifolw Meyer, Ghl. Hann. p. 519 (1886). P. natans 
angustifalitis Led, Fi. Boss, vol. iv, p. 23 (18S3). P. spathulatiis 
Nolte, Nov. FI, Hols. p. 17 (1826), Jide PrahL — According to an 
authentic specimen, assentiente cel. Nolte,” this seems to belong 
to mitansj but I have seen no specimens in fruit. Material is 
wanting to prove whether it is more than a state of mtans, 

q2 
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P. PETIOLAEB Presl! Delicise Pmgenses, 1, p. 151 (1822). l\ 
natans /?. folik eUipticm Gussone, PL Sic. Synop. 1, p. 206 (1842), 
non Gaudin, PL Helv. 1, p. 467 {1828).— This must be referred to 
fiiitam Aiici P. petiolam Eafinesque, Med. Kep. 2, hex, 3, p. 409, 
1811, is unknown to me. 

P. Delavayi, sp. nov. — Stem simple, semiterete, striated, 9-12 
in. high; low^er leaves entirely decayed; intermediate mostly 
decayed, linear-lanceolate, 4'-5-veined with slender transverse 
nerves ; upper leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate or nearly lanceo- 
late, 9-11-veined, with many branched cross-nerves, and chain-like 
areolation over the whole leaf- surface ; 9-18 lines long, 6 lines 
broad. Stipules mostly decayed, 9 lines long, blunt, many-nerved. 
Peduncles slender, 2-3 in. long, nearly equal, but slightly enlarged 
in the central portion. Spikes 9-11 lines long, dense-flowered. 
Perianth-leaves mostly decayed, rhombic-orbicular, clawed. Fruit 
(drupelets) reddish when half-ripe, 2 lines long, ventrally curved to 
the centre, with 2 basal blunt tubercles, dorsaily -J-eircular, sharply 
keeled round to the basal attachment, and extending ^ line below 
it ; secondary (2) keels not prominent. Beak subcentral. Embryo 
curved to two -thirds of a circle, the upper end sharply incurved. 

L’Abbe Delavay in Herb. Mus. Paris, No. 4750. Eaux courants 
des fosses dans la plaine de Ta-li, 20 September, 1888. Province 
of Yiin-nan, China ; ex Pranchet. 

Plant with the habit of the narrow-leaved forms of P. polyponi- 
folim Pour., but with veiy different fruit, being three times the size 
of that species, and in shape quite unlike it. I have seen nothing 
like this from the central or northern provinces of China, Mongolia, 
or Manchuria. The Kansu (Potanin!) and Gobi (Potanin!) speci- 
mens of pohjgoni/ofkis are the usual form of that plant as it occurs 
in shallow water. The Abbe Delavay’s specimens have evidently 
grown in about 9-12 in. of water, the lower leaves being nearly all 
decayed, as the specimens were in good fruit. With quite the 
aspect of the naiTow-ieaved forms of polygonifolm$, this plant has 
the ventral outline of the fruit much like that of P. condylocarpm 
Fieber. 

P. jAPONiGus Francbet & Savatier, Enumer. Plante Japonicge, 2, 
p. 15, 1879, name only. — By the kindness of M. Pranchet, I have 
seen the original specimen of this plant, which, he tells me, was not 
to hand at the time the Enumeratio was printing, and has never 
been described as japoniciis. It proves to be a narrow-leaved state 
of P. miiewnatns Presl! Epim. Bot. 1849. P. mulaina Miq. ! 111. 
FL Ind. Arch. p. 46, 1871. 

, P. spATHULATus Schiader ap Koch et Ziz. ! Catal. Pi. Palat. pp. 
5 & 18 (1814). P. rufesemd Schrad. var., Meyer, Ch. Hann. p. 522 
(1886). P. Kockii F. Schultz! Arch, de la FL d. France et AIL 
p. 61 (1842). P. oblo7igo-riifescens Schultz, Flora, No. 15, p. 230 
(1849). P. rufosmiti X 7iatans F. Schultz ! Jahresb. d. Poll. p. 119 
(1861). P. alpim-natam F. Schultz! in Jahresb. d. Poll. p. 229 
(1863). P. alpimis spathidatus Marsson, PL Non, Pom. und 
Usedom, p. 490 (1869). 

P. BpatImUitm Nolte, Nov. S. 17, 1826, is a form of P. natans ; 
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cfr. Pralil Ivrifc. FI. Sch. & HoL p. 205 (1890). P. spathulatus 
Kirschlerger, Stat. Yeg. Strasbourg. (1845), belongs to fiuitcms; = 
P. Billotii P. Scbultz, Arch. Fr. et All. 61 (1842). A specimen 
named as Schrader’s plant (in herb. A. Braun), and gathered by 
Billot, is evidently not so, but belongs to flidtans- An authentic 
specimen of the oidginal plant (Herb. Mertens), ex herb. Buchenau, 
shows that this plant must be referred to rufescens as (at most) 
perhaps a subspecies. The only thing that seems to point to 
iiyhridity is its non -fruiting, though Dr. Tiselius has sent me 
Swedish specimens, named P. sptLthidotttis Schrad.,” with abun- 
dance of fruit ; but these Swedish specimens are not exactly the 
same as the original plant of Schrader, and seem to me to be only a 
state of rufescem^ produced by the water-level having become higher 
after the plant had flowered and fruited under normal conditions. 
In Plora for April 12th, 1849, Dr. Schultz has an excellent article 
on this plant, and says that wherever it grows it occurs where P; 
ohlongus (pnhpjoHifoitus) and P. ntfesce7u gxovj abundantly in com- 
pany, and that the flowers always remain closed. This is strong 
evidence of hybridity, but the plant in habit is rufescens. I should 
much like to obtain a plant to cultivate. 

P. ‘‘HYBEmus Michx.,” ex Maldno ! in Illustrations of the Flora 
of Japan, t. 55, No. 9, p. 2 (1891), is P. oristatus Eegel et Maack; 
Flora Ussiiriensis, t. 10, figs. 3-6, p. 9 (1861). 

P. NiPPONious Maldno, 111. Flora of Japan, t. 56, No. 9, p. 2 
(1891), seems to be referable to P. Balbis {nifescens Schrad.). 

Specimens gathered by the Abbd Fanrie (Herb. Mus. Paris) in 
Japan seem to be the plant of Makino ; but unfortunately they are 
in very bad condition, and not sufficient to decide upon. 

P. Miduhikimo Makino ! HI. FI. Japan, t. 54, No. 9, p. 2 (1891), 
is evidently a new species, combining the habit and foliage of P. 
liyhndus Michx. with the fruit of L, It was distributed 

from Japan by the late M. Maximowicz as **P. hyhridus Michx.,” 
mixed with P. jamnicns Hassid. 

P. tricarinatus F. Muell. & Ar. Benn., sp. n. — Stem simple (?), 
5-20 in. long. Submerged leaves almost all decayed before 
flowering (or before mature fruit is formed), apparently lanceolate,, 
semi-translucent, and papery in texture, wdth few nerves. Upper 
(floating) leaves coriaceous, elliptical, 15-21 lines long, 9-12 lines 
broad; 15-17-nerved, with very numerous anastomosing cross- 
veins ; under side of lamina with strongly-netted areolation, more 
prominent towards the midrib; petioles 10-15 lines long, chan- 
nelled. Stipules soon decaying, 10-15 lines long, acute, semi- 
translucent, but the veins not prominent. Peduncles nearly equal, 
moderately stout, 16-22 lines long. Spikes 2-8, dense-flowered, 
obtuse, 11-18 ffiies long. Sepals (perianth-leaves) orbicular. 
Fruit (dimpelets) line long, f line broad, compressed, pale 
yellowish green (or bright green), the ventral face very slightly 
curved, the dorsal semicircular for two4hirds, then depressed to 
the beak, the central keel and lateral ridges (keels) carinated and 
tuberculated, central keel extending to the depression ; 2-4 strong 
tubercles just below the base of the keel, on the side of the 
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drupelets, and smaller ones irregularly scattered over tlie surface ; 
beak strongly recurved, and then incurved. Embryo curved to 
two-thirds of a circle, or rather more. 

Habit of some small forms of P. natans L. and P. Tepperi Ar, 
Benn. ; the foliage of a very bright light green ; fruit much like P. 
sulcatus mihi ined., but only half the size, and without the furrows, 
bossulated rather than muricated, and with two strong teeth at the 
base of the fruit, projecting downwards. 

Australia. In the Yas and Murambridge country, 1831, 
Bennett in Herb. Mas. Brit. 1 Van Alpin River, P. Mueller in 
Herb. Kew! 

Specimens gathered by the Abbe David in “ Mongolia oriental, 
No. 1949,” may belong here, but sufficient specimens have not been 
seen to warrant such reference as yet. 

(To be contimietl.) 


AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BRITISH EUBI. 

By the Rev. W. Moyee Rogers, P.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 205.) 

38. E, MYRIG.E Pocke. — • St. arcuate-prostrate or high-arching, 
bluntly angular with convex faces or roundish, considerably or 
rather thinly hairy. Prickles few, short, subulate, deolming from very 
broad base. L. 3-nate, or a few suhgumate, Lts. almost regularly 
dentate, green and hairy on both sides; te?'nL aval, acuminate, cordate. 
Pan. narrow; branches short, nearly equal, I- or few- flowered. Sep. 
ewternaihj green, hairy and aciculate, very narrow, with long acitminate 
point, embracing fr. Pet. oblong, narrow. Siam, about equalling 
styles. 

b. Pi. virescens G. Braun.— -L. 5-nate. Term. It. ovate, narroiinng 
very gradually into the long acuminate point from cordate base. Sep. 
patent in fr., or rarely erect. 

Forms of type and var. tvith numerous very slmider and unequal 
stalked glands, and a few slender declining acicles (but no prickles) on 
pan., and more or less mixed armature on st., have been found in 
plenty by the Rev. A. Ley on Trelleck and Beacon Hills, Monm. — 
the sole representatives of the species (so far as I know) yet recorded 
in the British Isles. 

34. R. Salteri Bab. St. arcuate-prostrate,, angular, sulcate, 
subglabrous, the few hairs being short and patent, with an occasional 
stalked gland and acicle. Prickles slender, subpatent or declining 
from dilated compressed base, L. 5-nate-pedate. Lts. thin, coarsely 
and doubly dentate-serrate or lohate-dmtate in the upper half, the 
serratures becoming simpler and more distant below, thinly hairy 
above, softly hairy beneath; term, long-stalked, broadly obovate, 
cuspidate-acuminate, siibcordate. PeHohdes thickly clothed with 
rather short patent white hairs. Pan. narrowly subpyramidal ; cylin- 
drical above, with many few-flowered slender subpatent branches, 
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and several 3-fid and simple L, tlie top blunt, and tiie term. ft. 
sessile or siibsessile, the lower branches distant, long, ascending ; 
rachis nearly straight, hairy^ idth many tveak declining prickles and 
acides, and a few nearly sesdle glands. Sep. ovate, with long acumi- 
nate point, felted, with woolly hairs and an occasional acicle, 
embracing fr. Pet. lanceolate, narrowed below, white. Bare. 

This description is drawn chiefly from the Rev. A. Ley’s Acon- 
biiry plant. Dr, Focke has stated his belief (B. E. (J. lieport, 1887) 
that his B. Daniciis (which he considered a plant of the Rev. W. H. 
Painter’s from Bemersley Norton, Staffs,, to be) ‘'will prove a mere 
form of the original 11. Salteri from Apse Oastle Wood.” 

B. St, usually conspicuously hairy (except in Colemanni and 
podophyilus), and sometimes having a few stalked glands. Pan. 
usually glandular, and somewhat aeiculate. 

35. R. Colemanni Blox. — St. strong and high-arching, angular, 
silicate, with a good many short stellate and scattered hairs at first, 
and a very occasional acicle and stalked gland. Priddes many, 
strojig, declining very large dilated compressed base, L. 5-nate- 
piedate. Lts. remarkably convex, green on both sides, opaque above, 
slightly paler and softly hairy beneath with prominent pale nerves, 
irregularly (and, in the Surrey plant, coarsely) dentate, often inibrP 
cate, their stalks and midribs strongly armed with hooked and 
falcate prickles. Pan. long, pyramidal, narrowly cylindrical and 
truncate above often with simple ovate or cordate-ovate floral L, 
with several ascending axillary branches below ; rachis hairy, with 
many strongly -defiexed lojig -based pnckles, and some acicles and stalked 
glands in the upper part. Sep. loosely reflexed in fr., cuspidate- 
acuminate or with linear point, concave, externally ashy-felted with 
very narrow white margin, hairy and more or less glandular and 
aeiculate. Pet. large, oval, clawed, pinkish or white. Stam. 
pinkish, greatly exceeding yellowish styles. Heaths and hedges 
(Leic., Warw., and Siirr.). 

A conspicuous bramble with its strong liigli arching st., curiously 
convex L, and large prickly pan. In Mr. Bloxam’s Leic. specimens 
the Its. are more rounded in outline and less coarsely toothed than 
ill the Surrey plant. 

36. R. MicANs Gren. & Godr. (1848). E. hypoleuciis Lefv. & 
MuelL (1859). IL adsaltm Genev. (1860). — 8t. bluntly angular, 
thickly clothed %vith stellate and spreading hairs, and having a few 
(sometimes very few) stalked glands. Prickles not confined to angles, 
mostly strong, but more or less unequal, and often passing into 
acicles, declining or nearly patent from large compressed base. 
L. S-nate and S-nate-pedate, rarely digitate. Lts. obovate-acuminate, 
lobate-serrate, with crowded compound acute teeth, opaque and sub- 
glabrous above, ashy -felted beneath; term, sometimes broadly 
ovate, though more frequently, hke the interm, (when the 1. is 
5-nate), obovate, subcordate. Pan. long, leafy, pyratnidal-cylmdrical, 
with topmost branches (1-3-flowered) exceeding the shortly-stalked 
term. fl. ; the lower branches cymose-corymbose, 3-5-flowered, 
subpatent ; the L and jkxmse radiis coloured and clothed like st. L 
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and St. Sep. acuminate, often leaf-pointed, strongly roflcxecl, 
ashy-felted. Pet. large, narrowed to base, white or faintly pinkish. 
Whole 2 )lant remarkahUj pale. Allied to IL inaerophijllm and IL villi'* 
cmilis^ but readily distiiiguislied from botli. 

Widely distributed in S.W. Engl, (as far E. as I of Wight), 
though apparently somewhat thinly, except in Dev., whore it is 
abundant, extending (unlike most Eubi) even to the middle of 
Dartmoor. 

87. E. Questieeii Lefv. & Miiell. ; Geuevier, Kmil Illonoiiraphie, 
pp. 182-18d (1869).-— St. angular, glabresceiit, greenish. Prickles 
strong, straight, declining or slightly falcate from dilated ba.se. L. 
digitate or subpedate-quinate, ffreen on both sideii, paler and with 
close pressed hairs beneath. Lts. oval-acuminate; the lateral 
narrowed to their base, the term, round-based or subcordate. 
Fa 7 i. narrowh/ pi/ramidal^ long, coraponnd, leafy, slightly Iiairy and 
felted, loith some stalked glands , and falcate or declinitig prickles and 
2 or 3 long ova Idanceo late verg acuminate foUaceous bracts^ which 
often e.vceedthe pan. CaL and ped. white felttuL Bop. oval, with long 
acuminate points, glandular. Pet. rose-coloured, oval, na.rrowed 
below. Btam. white, exceeding the salmon or rtmhcokmred stglesW 
Unknown to me. 

Tills description, derived from the longer one in Geaevier’s 
Essaif is inserted here on account of Dr. Pocke's statement ((piotcul 
in the Bot. Ewch Club Report for 1888, p* 20G), “ I have . * . seen 
the true IL Questierii from different places in 8. EpgL” 

38. E. Speengelii Weihe. — Sfc.prostrate or very sliglitly arching, 
much branched, roundish, hau7. PricklevS many, scattered, falcate 
or declining from broad base ; often with a few stalked glands and 
acicles intermixed. L. mostly 3-nate, but becoming 5-nate-pedatc 
or subquinate in rich soil, and then often associated witli stouter and 
more aciculate and glandular stem, Lts. coarsely and irregularly 
serrate-dentate, thin, green on both sides, hairy on veins beneath*; 
term, long, narrowly elliptic- a cam mate, somewhat narriuM to the 
rounded or subcordate base, Ihm. short, Uuc and difme, hairy, 
felted ,y the lower branches’ distant, >rect-patent, 'corymbose, often 
fornaing^ secondary panicles ; the upper branches' patent or dmirmte^' 
IS-fiowered' or suburnhellate, ivith long slmder suhegual pe4., weak 
declining or falcate prickles, and usually some stalked glands. 
PL rather small. ■ Sep, externally grey-green, ovato-acumiiwto, 
often leaf-pointed, patent after Jiowering, at length asemdivg. Pet. 
narrow, obovate, acute, ukially bright pink. Pinkish fil* almost 
equalling greenish styles. Woods and heaths. 

A very distinct and widely-spread species, hardly falling into 
place in any of our groups, but put liei’6 provisionally, as by Dr. 
Pocke in his paper in Journ, Bot, 1890. Dr. Salter’s 11 Borreri 
(authentic and thoroughly good specimens of which are preserved 
in the Borrer Herbarium at Kew) I am disposed to place in the 
next group (No. 48). It is locally abundant in S. Engl, and 
readily distinguishable from tlie strong Sprengdu form which has 
so often borne the name. 

' The closely allied R. Arrhmii Lange has not yet been found in 
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Britain. It lias all its st.-l. 5-nate, sliarply serrate, and with 
prominent nerves beneath ; orbicular petals and stam. nuich shorter 
than the styles. 

89. E. PYE 4 MIDALIS Kalt. — 8t, arcuate-prostrate or rather 
strongly arching, angular, hainj^ usually ivithout stalked glands or 
ivith very few* Pricldes nearly equal, slightly declining and slender 
from dilated compressed base. L. 5-nate-digitate and pedate. Lts. 
yellowish green, doubly acutely serrate, often with some of the 
teeth patent or recurved, opaque and slightly hairy above, venj 
softly Juiiry heneath, especially at first; term, elliptic-acuminate, 
usually rather narrowed to the rounded base, rarely subcordate, 
occasionally (in sunny spots) subrotund cuspidate-acuminate. Paiu 
truly pyramidal, usually narrowing considerably and very gradually 
above, with many close 1-3-fiowered patent branches and 2 or 8 
foliaceous bracts; leafy below. RacMs and ped. thickly clothed ivith 
villous hears and felt ; prickles rather few, subulatG ; stalked glands 
unequal, but mostly no longer than the hairs, always present, often 
numerous. Sep, acuminate, often long-pointed, clothed like the 
rachis, grey-green, patent when the pet, fall, afterwards rejlexed. Pot. 
elliptic, pink. A very beautiful bramble, just intermediate between 
11, vUlkaiiHs and LL leucostachys* Widely distributed. Hedges and 
wood-borders. 

b. E, Eifelicnsis Wirtg. — Smaller. St. with more unequal 
prickles, and a few minute acicles and shortly-stalked glands. 
Term, and interm. Its. with remarkably long acuminate points. 
Pan, rather broader and more cylindrical above, with shorter and 
more distant branches below, Berks, and Dors. Connected with 
the type by otlier small forms in Dev. and Hants. 

40. R. poDOPHYLLUs P. J. MuelL, Joitrn, Bot. 1887, p. 23. — St^ 
prostrate (or very nearly so), bluntly angular, striate, dark purple, 
until few hairs, and some shortly -stalked glands, and minute adeles* 
Ericldes scattered, in parts crowded, rather small, straight, declining 
or even deflexed Irom long compressed base. L. B-S-nate-pedate, 
mostly 3-nate with lateral Its, yibhous or deeply cleft, Lts. shining, 
dark green above, convex, raueb paler bencatli and soft witli many 
vc3ry short white hairs, irregularly acutely serrate, witii a few of the 
larger teetli patent ; lateral oval, with short patent or divaricate 
stalks ; term, long-stalked, broadly oval or obovates, shortly aciinii- 
nate, subcordate ; petioles, petiolules and midribs ratlier thickly 
clothed with small prickles, acicles and stalked glands. Pan. 
rather lax, cylindrical or subpyra-midal, ramnose above, mtliyBry 
short hairs and many unequal stalked glands, and" slender nearly 
straight prickles and acicles; branches short, 1-8-fiowerad, all 
ascending, except the few 1-flowered upper ones. Sep. grey-green, 
hairy and felted, glandular, ovate, loosely reflexed or subpatent in 
fr. Narrow pet,, styles and stam>, all faintly greenish-white* 

When living, strongly recalls R, nmosus, though separated from 
it by its prostrate st., very different armature and subracemose pan. 
It also has obvious affinities with K. pyramidalis and (as Prof. 
Babington points out) with R* carpinifolm* ' Merion. (bushy rocky 
plaeesmear slate quarries) and Yorks. 
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41. E. LEucosTAGHYS Sclileicli. (ill Sm. EnfjJ. FL 1824). fL 
restitus Weibe. — St. arcimte-prostrate, bluntly angular, vlllom-hairy 
and felted, sometimes with a few acicles and stalked glands. 
PrkJdes long, nearly straight from dilated compressed base. L, 
5-nate-pedate and digitate. Lu, mostly broad, wavy at tlie edge, 
usually dark green, shining and somewhat hairy above, softly 
yellowish or grey felted beneath ; term. subrotund-CUSpidate, or rarely 
broadly elliptic or ovate, subcordate. Pan. long, narrow, cglmdrical, 
with rounded top; the rachis densely clothed with felt and villous hairs, 
usually with some stalked glands and acicles, not unfrequeiitly with 
a good many; the pricJdes straight or dedining, long and rather 
slender, often crowded and with some strong ones intermixed ; the 
lower branches distant, few-flowered, corymbose, ascending. Sep. 
clothed like the rachis, ovate-acuminate, or somewhat cuspidate- 
acuminate. Pet. roundish, bright pink, or white. Stam. white or 
pink, only slightly exceeding the greenish styles. 

Very variable, and yet usually well marked by the very hairy 
st. and rachis, the long straightish prickles, the long narrow pan., 
and the roundish felted its. It seems to hybridise as freely as R. 
rnsticanus, and (like that) is one of the few brambles which do not 
object to the presence of lime in the soil. Hedges, wood-borders, &c. 

b. R. coyispicuns P. J. MuelL li, vestitus Bab. prius.— Less hairy 
in all its parts, especially in st. Lts. nearly glabrous above, with 
close white or grey felt beneath, but wanting the softness so characteristic 
of the type. Paii.-pirickles mostly very long and strong. Pi. bright 
pink. Br. Focke seems disposed to regard this as a hybrid between 
R. bifrons and R. leucostachys. If this is really its origin, we are 
probably mistaken in including it in our list, as R. bifrons has not 
yet, I believe, been recognised as a British plant. 

c. angnstifolms. I suggest this name to distingnish a strongly - 
marked var. which is rather frequent in several of the S. and S.W. 
counties of Engl., and especially attracted Dr. Focke’s attention in 
1889. L. almost wholly 5-nate-pedate. Lts. nmmrkahly narrow, 
marly simply serrate, with rather elms yellowish felt beneath, and 
prominent nerves ; term, fully twice as long as broad, narrowly oblong or 
obiwmte-amniinate, with long point and long peliolde ; interin, and 
even has. very similar. Strongly armed with unequal prickles. 
Otherwise like type. 

42. E. OYMNOSTACHYS Genev. R. nmcrothyrsos J. Lange. — 8l. 
long, arcuate-prostrate, bluntly angular, striate, vilious-liairy, but 
more thinly than in R. leucostachys, and hardly felted, mostly witliout 
stalked glands. Prickles unequal, declining, or slightly falcate from 
long dihited and compressed ^base. L. 5-nate-pedate or digitate. 
Lts. glabrescent above, softly grey-felted beneath, somewhat coarsely 
serrate ; term, broadly elliptic or obtusangular-elliptic, cuspidate, 
with subcordate or entire base. Pan. very elongate, lax, narrowhj 
pyramidal; the topmost branches 1-3-flowered, with long trifid 
bracts ; the interm, distant, of nearly equal length, mostly 
3-iiowered, also furnished with trifid bracts, and not imfrequently 
with 1 or 2 simple ovate-acuminate floral leaves below ; the lowest 
axillary branches 3-5-flowered, or rarely corymbose -racemose and 
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many-flowered; all ascending; tlie racliis clotliecl as in K leiico- 
stachys, but with slenderer declining prickles passing into acicles, 
Sep. clothed like the raehis, ovate-acuminate or ovate-cuspidate, 
with linear point, yellowish at base, Fet, naYroidy elliptic or slightly 
ohovate, pink. Stam. white, hardly exceeding the greenish styles. 

This might perhaps take rank only as a well-marked var. of R» 
leticostachys, though it looks very dilferent when growing beside it ; 
and Dr. Pocke prefers keeping it distinct. Damp bushy ground 
(Wales and S,W. EngL). 

In this group, I believe, and probably (as Prof. Babington has 
suggested) near IL 8p)renyelii^ should come il nibricolor Blox. ; but 
I have not numbered it or attempted a detailed description, because 
I have seen no barren stem issued by Mr. Bloxam. It has 
remarkably lobate-dentate foliage, and a lax hairy and slightly 
■ glandular pan. Besides the Warw. plants, Prof. Babington would, 
I believe, now thus name those of Bev. A. Ley’s from Heref. and 
Glost., which for a time he was disposed to put to B. eruhescms 
Wirtg. Dr. Focke has also suggested Bloxam’s name for a more 
strongly armed but otherwise similar plant found by the Bev, K. P. 
Murray near Woking, Surrey. 

(To be continued.) 


SYNOPSIS OF GENEEA AND SPECIES OP M.ILVEM. 

By Edmund G. Baiosk, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 142.) 

Sect. VI. Malvinda Grisebach, El. Brit. West Indies, p. 73. — 
Herbie vel su&utices. Bracteolie 0. Flores petiolis hand adnati. 
Calyx angulatus raro teres post aiithesin non accrescens. Garpelia 
dehiscentia siepe biaristata. 

t Calyx angulatus. 

i' Folia integra vol non profiiude lobata. 

Caiiles erccti vcl prostrati. Folia angusta liuearia vol linoari- 
lanccolata basi acuta vel subcordata. 

Oarpella 5, 

34* S. LiNBAiiiFOLiA St. Hih FI. Bras. Merid. i, p. 180; Iv* Schum. 
FL Bras. Fasc. cix. p. 800. ^ 

Hab* Brazil. Minas Geraes I St. Paulo. 

85. S. viARUM St. Hil. L {?, p. 182 ; K. Sebum. L c, p. 801. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Geraes I St. Paulo. Argentine Bepublic, 
Var. BALANSiEi K. Schum. L c. p. 801. 

liab. Paraguay, Balansa^ No. 1599. 

86. S. Laplaensis K* Schum. L cu p. 802. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Geraes, lUedelt No. 1686. 

87. S. SERRATA Willd. in' Spr. Syst. Veg. lii* p. Ill ; K. Schum. 
/.G. p. 813* 

Hab. Dutch Guiana. Vonozuela. 
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Yar. ABSCISSA Willd. L c. p. 111. 

Hab. British Gkiiaim ! Venezuela. 

* Cavpclla B-IO. 

— Flores axillares peduiiculi longi vel longissimi. 

38. S. ANG-usmsiMxV St. Hil. c. i, p. 179; K. Sehiiin. hc.x'^. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Geraes ! 

Var. Moiutziana K. Sclmin. /. r. 

Hab. New Granada, nr. Maracaybo, Moritz. 

89. S. Elliottii Toit & Gray, FL i. ]p. 231. S. [jnidlis Elliott, 
S. Car. ii. p. 159. 

Hab. United States. Florida ! Texas I Arizona. Mexico. 

40. S.' Lindhexrieei A. Gray, PI. Linclh, pp. 5 & 31. 

Hab. United States. Texas 1 Louisiana ! Mexico. 

41. S. LONGiPEs A. Gray, PJ. Wright, i. p. 19. 

Ilab. United States. S.W. Texas. New Mexico, 

Flores subumbellati-coiigesti. 

42. S. Neo-Mexioana A. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 29(h 

Hab. New Mexico. Mexico. 

j8. Caules erecti vel prostrati. Folia oblonga vel oblongo- 
linearia vel lanceolata basi truncata, rotundata, vel subcordata. 

Carpella 10-12. 

43. S. POTENTiLLOiDEs St. Hil. FI. Bras. Merid. i. p. 178; IL 

Sclmm. L c. p. 384. 8, cordifolia var. iiotenUlUndes Griseb. in 

Goett. Abliand. xxiv. p. 44. 

Hab. Brazil, Prov. Missionum. Uruguay, Argentine Kcpublic ! 

44. S. BUBiA St. Hil. et Hand, in Ann. Sc. Nat. ii. Ser. xviii. 
p. 50. 

Hab, Brazil. Bio Grande do Sul ! 

45. S. Barclay!, sp. n. — Oaule erecto ligneo ramoso, foliis 
petiolatis lanceolatis serratis disooloris molliter pubescentibiis supra 
cinereis subtus albo-oinereis basi rotundatis vel subcordatis, stipulis 
linearibus, floribus axillaribus et ad apicem ramulonnn aggi*cgatis 
leviter pedunciilatia, sepalis molliter pubescontibus ovatis acutfs vel 
subaciimiiiatis, petalis sepalis longioribus, carpellis 10-12 bicornutixS 
lateribus/eticulatis. 

Hab. San Salvador. Gulf of Fonseco, Sierra de Oonchagua, 
Barchiij 1 Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Stem l|-3 ft, or more ; leaves l-lf in. long, in. broad ; 
petiole i in. ; sepals J in. ; carpels J in. long. 

Ees mbling in some points S. spinosa L., in others S. conltjUia L. 

Carpella 5. 

46. S, AURANTiAOA St. Hil. PL Bras. Mer. i. p. 185, t. xxxv. 

Hab. Brazil i 

Var. r’lXAGRANTissiMA K. Schum. hr. p. 312, 

Hab. Brazil. Mims Gemesj lUedeL 
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y. Caiiles orecti infra petiolo tnberciilo vel aculeo. Folia 
liiiearia vel oblonga vel ovato-ianceolata basi rotimdata vel sub- 
cordata. Carpella 5 raro 6 vel 7. 

— Flores subgloboso-capitati. 

47. S. Riedelii K. Sebum. L c. p. 296. 

Hab. Brazil. St. Paulo, nr. Sorocaba, Fdedel, No. 2021. 

Flores plures pro axilla. 

48. S. spiNosA L. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 460. S, alba L, ; DC. l.c, 
p. 460. S. alnifolui L. ; DO. Lc. p. 461. 8, 'pimpinellqfolia Mill. 
Diet. ! S, snbdistam St. Hil- et Naud. Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 2^ xviii. 
p. 50 I 8, scahra Sebum, et Tiion. PL Guin. p. 805. 8. glandulosa 
Roxb. ex W. & A. Prod. 8. retusa Wight Cat. No. 195, non L. 8, 
horiana Wight Oat. No. 1872. 8, erecta & 8* minor MacFad. FI. 
Jam. i. pp, 79, 80. 8, ajmis Schmidt, FL Cap. Vord. (1852), p. 285. 
8. hijssopi/olia Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 109. 

iiab. Tropics and subtropical regions generally. 

Var. ANGusTiFOLiA Giiseb. FI, Brit, West Indies, p. 74. 8, an- 

gxistifolia Lam. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 459. 8, linearis Oav. ; DC. /. c. 
p, 460. 8* Millerl DO. Z. c. p. 472. 8, heterocarpa Engelman ; 

Gray, Pi. Lindb. p. 168. 8, teniikauHs liook. f. in Trans. Lino. 
Soc. XX. p. 232. 

Hab. Tropical and Subtropical America ! Galapagos Is. ! 
West Indies 1 Lidia ! East Indies ! 

Var. sALviiEFOLiA. 8, salvmfolia Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 1 10. 
— Foliis anguste oblongis serratis basi rotundatis vel subcordatis, 
carpellis 7 biaristatis. 

Hab. Mexico, nr. Acapulco, Haenke I 

Caules erecti. Folia lanceolata suboblonga basi cuneata vel 
subcuneata. Flores subumbellati congest!. Carpella 5-6. 

49. 8. ACBANTHA Link, Enum. ii. 208 ; DC. Prod, i. p. 472 ; 
K. Sebum, /. c. p. 808. 

Hab. ' Brazil. Minas Geraes. 

50. S. SUBCUNEATA St. Hil. PL Bras. Merid. i. p. 184; K. Sebum, 
/. c, p. 808. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Goraes, 

I. Caules erecti vel decumbentes. Folia ovata vel ovato-obloiiga 
basi rotimdata vel cuneata. Carpella 5. 

51. S. JAMAiGENsis L. ; DO. Prod, i. p, 460; K. Sohmn. Le. 
p. 804. 8, hetmannioldes H. B. K. Nov. , Gen. et Sp. v. p, 200, 
8, tristis Scbl. in Liun^ea, iii. p. 820. 8, miem Mill. Diet, i 

Hab. West Indies, Jamaica! Cuba! St. Tbomas! Central 
America ! New Granada. Peru ! Brazil. 

Caules erecti vel prostrati. Folia oblonga, ovata, obovata, 
rbomboidea vel lanceolata basi cuneata vel rotimdata. 

— Idores glomerati vel subsolitarii subsessiles, 

Carpella 5, 

52. S, GLOMEBATA. Cav. *, DO. Prod. i. p. 460. ' 8» hmiitmma 
Mill. Diet. 1 8, patnla Pers. Encli. ii. p. 248. 8, niodk Eicb. Act. 
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Soc« Nat. 'Piixjlde Sagot. S> Berteriana Balb. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 460. 
“ 8, virklis St. Hil. et Naud. Ami. Sc. Nat. 2iid Ser. xviii.” Jide Triaiia 
& Planohoii, Prodi*. 175 ; but I find no such name in the volume cited. 
Hab. West Indies! Central America! Tropical South America ! 

Flores breviter pedunciilati vel subsessiles. 

Oarpella 7-10. 

53. S. ACUTA Burm. FL Ind. p. 147 ; K. Scliiim. L e, p. 826 . 8. 

ulniifolia Mill. Diet. I 8. planiccmLis Cav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 461 . 
8. orlmtalis Cav. ! ; DO. Lc. p. 461. 8. hrachypetala DO. Lc, p. 460 . 
8. Balbisiana DO. L c, p, 460. 8, scoparia Lour, ; DO. Lc, p. 460 . 
8. spimi/olia Link, Enum. ii. 205. 8. hetidma Lag. Sort. Madr. 
8. lanceolata Eetz, Obs. iv. p. 28, 8. jamaleensis Veil. FL ITliim. 
vii, t. 10. 8, hrasiliana Schiir in Link Enum. Plort. Berol ii. 

p. 203. 8, repancla Both ; DO. Prod. i. p. 460 . 8. Staimtoniarut 

DC. L c. p. 460. S. SchnmJcU DC. L c. p. 472. 8. ovata Don, Gen. 
Syst. i. p. 492. 8. rugosa Sclium. et Thon. Beskr, p. 804. 8, 

Vogelii Hook. Nig. FL p. 231. 8. glabra Nutt, in Journ. Acad. 

Phil. vii. p. 90. 8, lanceolata Roxb. FL Ind. iii. p. 175. / 8. 

Berlandieri Turez. in Bull. Soc. Mose. xxxi. p. 197. 

Hab. Tropical and subtropical regions. 

Var. CARPiNiFOLiA K. Sehum. 1. c, p. 326. 8. carpim/olia L. ; 
DC. Prod. i. p. 46L 

Hab. Tropical and subtropical regions. 

Var. STiPULATA IL Schum. L c. p. 827. 8. stipulata Cav. ; DO. 
Prod. i. p. 460. 

Hab. Tropical and subtropical regions principally of the Now 
World. 

Var. HispiDA K. Sclium. L c. p, 827. 

Hab. Peru, Lechler, No. 2898. 

Var. Garckbana. 8. Garckeam Polak. in Limnea, xli. p. 551. 
— ^Foliis ovatis serratis strigosis basi angustis floribus pedunciilatis 
pedunculis brevis interdum articulatis carpelUs circiter 7 breviter 
bicornu tis. 

Hab. Costa Rica, rolakowskg, No. 438 ! 

I have not attempted to distribute the synonyms under the 
various varieties. The type 8. acuta Burm. is principally confined 
to India, Malaya, China, and the Philippine Islands. 

Flores breviter pedunciilati. 

Carpella 7-8. 

54. S. GREwioiBEs Guill. & Perr. FL Seneg. i. p. 71. 8. snh- 
Totimda Hoclist in Herb. 

Hab. North-east Africa 1 Mozambique ! Socotra I 
— Fiores longe pedunciilati. 

55. S. cAPENsis E. & Z., non Cav. ; Harv. in FL Capensis, i, 
p. 167. 8* longipes E. Mey. in Herb. Drege. 

Hab. Cape, East Griqualand ! Natal. 

Var. OANESCENS. 8, longipes var. canescem SzyszyL Enum. 
Polypet. Eeliman, p. 127 (1887j. 

Hab. Transvaal ! 
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II Carpella plerumque 8-12. 

56. 8. RHOMBipoLiA L. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 462 ; IL Scluim. /. c. 
p. 887 j t. Ixiii. 8, angmtifolia Mill. Diet. 1 8, scopariii Veil. FI. 
Flum, vii, t. 12. S. capmsis Cav. ; DO, Prod. i. p. 461. S. 
fruteseens Cav. ; DO. Lc, p. 461. S, Hondensis H. B. IL Nov. Gen. 
et Sp. V. p. 261. S. semicrenata, recisa, et erosa Link. Enum. ii. 
pp. 202 & 203. 8. Kohaiitiana et Raenkewna Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. 

ii. pp. 104 & 108. 8. tnmcatula Blanco, FL Filip, p. 548. 8, cory- 
nocarpa Wall. Cat. No. 1870. 8* Lonckitis St. Hil. et Nand. Ann. 
Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, xviii. p. 50. . / S. incerta St. Hil. et Naud. 1. c, p. 51, 
8, ostrymfolia Webb, Frag. p. 49. 8. ruder ata Macfad. FL ^Jam. 
p. 80. 8. trinervia Splitz. ex De Yriese iiiNeder. Kruid. Arch. i. p. 880, 
8. riparia HocLst in Herb. 8, Fosteii Montr. in Mem. Acad. Ljon, 
1860, p. 182. 8, verr%icosa Poep^D. in Herb. 8* inaderensis Lowe, 

Prim. p. 85. 

Hab, Tropical and subtropical regions. 

Var. scABRiDA Masters in Hook. FL Brit. Ind. i. p. 824. 8, 
scabrida W. & A. Prod. p. 57. 

Plab. India ! 

Var. RETUSA Masters, L c, S. retiisa L. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 4G2. 
N. chinenm Betz et Eoxb. Hort. Beng. p. 97. 8, philippica DC. 
Prod. i. p. 462. 

Hab. India ! Philippine Islands ! Malaya ! 

Var. RHOMBoiDBA Mastci’s, L c. 8, rhomboid ea Eoxb. Hort. Beng. 
p. 50. ? 8, rhomUfolia Wall. Cat. 1862, F. 8, orientalis Cav,; DC. 
Prod. i. p. 461. 

Hab, India ! 

Var. OBOVATA Masters, lc. 

Hab. India ! 

Var. CANESCENS DO. Prod. i. p. 468. 

Hab. Senegal. Central America. 

Var. PoHLiANA. 8. Fohliana Prcsl, Eoliq. Haenk. ii. p. 108. 

Hab. Peru. 

Var. oANARTKNSrs Griseb. FL Brit, West Indies, p. 74. 8. 

cauariensis Willd. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 462. 

Hab. Tropical and subtropical America ! West Indies ! Canary 
Islands ! 

Var. ovATA. — Foliis ovatis irrogulariter sorratis fere eoncoloris 
petiolatis, floribus axillaribus podunculatis pedunculis petiolis 
loiigioribus ultra mediam arfciculatis, stipulis linearibus, carpellis 
biai'istatis 

iiab. Baluchistan. Mehrab Tangi, alt. 4000 ft., J. IL Lace^ 
No. 84911 

Possibly allied to 8. yrmoioides Q. & P. 

Var. coMPRESSA, 8. compressa DC, Prod. i. p, 462. 

Flab. India 1 

Var, suRiNAMENsis K. Bchum. Lc. '8, $urmmmmu ,Miq. in 
Linn^ea, xxii. p. 469. 

Hab. Brazil I Guiana I Peru. 
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Var. PoEPPiGiANA K. Sebum. L c. p. 

Hab. Peru ! 

Var. suBTOMENTOSA K. Sebum. Z. c. p. 

Hab. Mexico. Brazil. Paraguay, 

Var. GORGONEA. Sida gorgonea Lowe in lierb. — Caulibus 
erectis vel prostratis stellato-pubescentibus foliis parvis obloiigis 
serratis molliter pubescentibus petiolatis, floribus axillaribus et ad 
apicem ramulorum aggregatis peduneulatis pedunculis artieulatis, 
petiolis longioribus, carpellis circiter 6 biaristatis aristis divarieatis 
retro-setulosis. 

Hab. Cape Verd Islands, St. Jago, Loim ! 

Var. pusiLLA. 8, ptisilla Cav. ! ; DC, Prod, i, p. 461. 

Hab. Islands of Mabe, Seycbelles. 

The leaves of this plant are not white imderneatb, and tlie 
carpels are biaristate. 

57. S. GALLiFERA Griseb. Oat, PL Cub. p. 25. 

Hab. Cuba 1 

58. S. coRYLiFOLiA Wall. Cat. 1865 ; Masters, L c* p. 324. 

Hab. Burmab, Java! Philippines! Hongkong! 

» 5 . Caules adscendentes rufescentes. Folia ovato-oblonga vel 
lanceolata basi rotundata vel truncata. Carpella 9-10. 

59. S. EUBiFOLXA St. Hil. FL Bras. Merid. i. p. 188, t. xxxiv. ; 
IL Sebum. /. c. p. '321, t. Ixi. 

Hab. Brazil, Minas Geraes ! 

60. S. ADSCENDENS St. Hil. FL Bras. Merid. i. p. 182; K. Sebum. 
Z. 6*. p. 841. 

Hab. Brazil. St. Paulo. 

6. Caules erecti. Folia ovata vel lanceolata basi subcordata. 
Carpella circiter 10. 

61. S. Xanti a. Gray in Proc. Am. Acad. xxii. p. 296.. 

Hab. Lower California. 

i. Caules erecti vel procumbentes. Folia oblonga retusa basi 
cuneata. Carpella 5, 

62. S. ScHiMPEEiANA Hoclist. iu Eicli. FL Abyss, i. p. 66. 
Bictyoearpns truncatiis Wight in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, xi. p. 169. 

Hab. India ! Abyssinia ! E( 3 [aatorial Africa ! 

K. Caules erecti. Folia elliptico-ovata vel ovato -lanceolata vel 
oblonga basi truncata. 

Carpella 5. 

68, S« chapadensis E. Sebum. Z. c. p. 817. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Geraes. 

Carpella 12. 

64. S. MONTANA K. Sebum. Z. c. p. 385. 

Hab. Argentine Eepublic, 

"" (To be continued.) 
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BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

[The following imiDortant memorandum lias been sent out from 
Berlin by a Committee consisting of Profs. Asclierson, Engier, 
Scliumanii, and Urban, and lias already obtained the signatures of 
a large number of botanists. We may take oceasion to comment 
upon it later ; but it seems well to reproduce it at once, in order 
that our readers may consider the principles it lays down. 
The list of genera which is appended to the memorandum is 
presumably not intended to be complete, so we do not reproduce it. 
Adhesions should be sent to Prof. Engier, Potsdamerstrasse 73, 
Berlin.] 

Since tlie time of Linnaeus, botanists have continually en- 
deavoured to gain a uniform nomenclature, and these endeavours 
were completely justified on account of an easier mutual under- 
standing. We know very well that certain differences will always 
remain, because the decision on some questions only depends on 
the author’s subjective opinion. But we hope that a gradual 
and continual reformation will bring an essential improvement. 
0. Kimtze’s Ilevisio Gemruni has raised an evident perturbation, 
and will cause a complete confusion ; therefore wo thouglit it 
necessary to propose the following four resolutions, which refer 
only to the genera : — 

I. The starting-point of the priority of the genera as well as 
the species is the year 1752, rasp. 1758. 

11. Nomina nuda and seminuda are to be rejected. Pictures 
alone, without diagnoses, do not claim any priority of a 
genus. 

III. Similar names are to be conserved, if they differ by ever 

so little in the last syllable; if they only (lifier in the 
mode of spelling, the newer one must fall. 

IV. The 3iames of tlie following larger or universally known 

genera are to be conserved, thongli after the strictest rules 
of priority they must he rejected; in many of them the 
cliange of the names no^y used is by no moans sullicicnily 
proved. 

Ad L After Alpln DoOandolle had proposed to tak(% the year 
1787 as the starting-point of the priority of genera, nnuiy hotaiiisis 
had ackaowdedged it. But we tliink tliat tlie turning-point from 
the ancient botany to our modorn science rests in the iiitrodiiction 
of the binomial nomenelatitre. Therefore we propoao, after a pre- 
vious oonmiunication with Alph. DeOandolle, to remove the starting- 
point for both, the species as well as the genera^ as far as to the 
year 1758, resp. 1752, date of the Species PlmUarmri, ed. 1 (1758), 
with the 4th ed. of the Genera Plantanivh (1752). Before that time, 
the scientific position of LinnJBUS is not superior to Tournefort, 
Rivinus, and many other botanists, who often had described and 
segregated the genera more exactly than ha did. 

Ad XL Many genera have been founded on a picture only, 
wiilioiit a diagnosis. No doubt, by means of it a species sometimes 

Journal of Botany.-- -Yol. 80. [Ano, 1892.] u 
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can clearly be made out ami reeognised, aud, if tlio picture is a good 
one, all tlie cliaracteristics of the plant can be observed* But a 
picture can never show the speeiiil characteristics alone, wliich raise 
the genus above the other of its alBnity. A genus only gains 
priority by a verbal diagnosis, aud mmina nnda and seDiinuda arc 
to be rejected ; therefore the following works cannot claim a right 
of priority : — Eumphius, Uerharimn Amboinmse (1741-1755) ; Bur- 
inann, Flora Indica (1768); Patr. Browne, History of Jamaica (1750) ; 
Lamarck, lUmtratimi ties Genres pro parte, &c. 

Ad III. There are to be conserved Adenia as well as Adeniamy 
A (mist a as well as Acnistus, Alectra as well as Alectryon, Apios as 
well as Aphwii liiihia as well as liubtis, IMUs as well as UeUlnm, 
Chloris as well as Chlorea and CJilora, Glyplaca as well as Glyphis 
and (rltjphiay Calopoyon as well as Calopoyanium, Atropa as well as 
Atrophy Galax as well as Galaxia and GalacUa^ as well as 

Ihmais, Hrimla as w^ell as Drimys, Gleehoina as well as (Jleckon, 
llydrothrix as well as Hydrotrichc, Micranthus ?is well as Hicranthemf, 
Microtea as well as Microtus, Platystemnui as well as Platystemon^ 
Silma as well as Silvia, &c. ; we doubt that there is any scholar 
who will confound them. On the contrary, Tetraclis aud Tctravleis, 
Oxythece and Oxytheca, Epidendnm and Kpuhminm, Oxycoeem and 
Oxyeoceos, Asterocarpiis and Astrocarpns, Peltosteina and Peltistema, 
are only different modes of spelling the same word* aud the newer 
one is to be refused, if they name different genera. 

Ad IV. The impulse that led to the acknowledgment of the 
right of priority was only the vivid desire to create a stabile nomen- 
clature. If we see that by the absolute and unlimited observance of 
the principle we probably gain the contrary of what we intended, 
we, who have ourselves made the rules of priority as a law, have 
the right to amend the latter* Therefore we present a list of genera 
that have more than a merely scientific interest, or that are very 
large, and we propose to conserve them in spite of the rules of 
priority, in order to avoid a general coufasiou by the change of 
many tliousand names. 


STEATHEARN HIERACIA. 

By James Cosmo Melvxll, M.A., F.L.S. 

Since, for the first time for several years, I am precluded from 
visiting the above district this summer, it may not be amiss to 
place upon record tlie Hawkweeds that have come under my notice 
tliere since 1875. These have been derived mainly from two 
sources; viz., Ben Chonzie (8048 ft.), Garn-a-Chois, a lower spur 
of the same mountain, above Ochterfcyre, with the hills encircling 
Glen and Loch Turrit, about three miles N.W. of Crieff; aud, 
secondly, the Glen Arfcney valley, in the neighbourhood of Comrie, 
down which flows the River Euchill, to join the Earn just above 
Comrie, having on the east the Glen Artuey Woods, and on iiio 
west those of Ab(*rucliilL All tliese localities arc situated in West 
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Pertli, (87) of tlie Watsonian vice-counties. The Eev. E. E. Lin- 
ton and Mr. Erecl crick Haubnry have both looked through, and 
either named or confirmed the naming of, the specimens in my 
herbarium, for which service I am much indebted to them. 

I. — Hieracia of Ben Chonzie and immediate surronndings* 

S’, eximiimi Bacldi. var. t&nellunu Locally abundant on pre- 
cipitous escarpments and crags of Ben Chonzie, at and above 
2700 ft. 

H. senescens Baokh. Tory luxuriant on Ben Chonzie, 2500 ft. 
and upwards. 

/i. iriewn Fr. Not so common as the next. 

H, anglicnm Fr, Abundant by all the watercourses on all sides 
of Glen Turrit, and frequent on Ben Chonzie and contiguous hills. 

H. vulfjation Fr. A small variety with reddish leaves and stems, 
at low elevations, Carn-a-Chois and Glen Turrit. 

H, aggregatiim Backb. A form. Of this conspicuous plant I 
only secured two specimens, growing on high precipitous ledges on 
the S.E. face of Ben Chonzie, immediately overhanging the small 
loch at the head of the corrie above Loch Turrit. One of these 
specimens had thirteen heads of flowers. Mr. Hanbury considers 
this plant best referred to ii. aggregatimi ; it is a little more 
luxuriant than the normal form I have seen from the neighbour- 
hood of Braemar, hut agrees in the chief characters; and West 
Perth is, I think, a new county record for it. 

H, pictoruin Linton. Not unfrequent. Ben Chonzie, at 2500 ft. 

N.B, — Besides the above, are one or two Hawkweeds not exactly 
determinable as yet. One especially, growing on the S.E, pre- 
cipitous ledges of Ben Chonzie, at about 2400 ft., has leaves growing 
in a rosette, curiously attenuated at the base and acuminate, dark 
green, spotted with rich brown ; cauline leaves nil ; styles yellow. 

IL — Hieracia of the Valleg of the Ruehlll,from Glen Artneg Lodge, past 

JJlainnore and Dalnvnnochj to the Linn O' Llidich and Ooniruu 

I:L PiloreUa L. Some specimens with very lengthened leaves 
and fiower-stalks growing in the Dalraimoch Woods. 

IL iriciun Fr. At the Linn O’ Hulich, by the bend of the 
E. Euchill, almost opposite the Guilt Farm, Aberuehill. 

IL anglicnm Fr. At tlie same place, but more frequent ; also 
above the Altanuish, by the Ealchonzie Hill, and on tlie banks of 
the stream just above the Aberuehill Waterfall ; likewise on the 
Aberucliili Hill (Ben lialton). 

IL Farnme Hanbury. Not common, but unmistakable, below 
Dalrannoch, on the banks of the Euchill, August 10, 1888. 

I:L fnurorum Jj* Two or three forms. 

ii. vulgaUiM Fr, In great variety everywhere, 

/./. auratum Fr. Common on both banks of the Buchill, chiefly 
between Blairmore, Cuiltebragan, and Dalrannocli. 

IL crocatnm Fi\ In similar situations. 

IL eorymbaauui Fr. More frequent than the last, and sometimes 

E 2 
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extremely luxuriant and perfect ; in the lower reaches of the Eiichill, 
near Oornrie, it a])pGars the only accipitrine form, and is frequently 
curiously distorted by a species of gall. 

U, auijufituni Liiideherg. Very abundant in 1889 and 1890 
between Cuiltebragan Farm and the Linn 0’ Ilulich, on the river- 
bank. Barer in 1891. 

H. (jothimwi Fr. Not common. 

H, premntkoidesYilh Frequent by the Euchill; also on the 
Altanuisli stream, which flows into the Earn, on the Aberucliill 
estate ; and a small form occurs on the shores of Loch Earn. 

H, Dewari Boswell. Not common. In 1889 and 1890, by a 
small streamlet, tributary of the Euchill, in a deep gully just below 
Lalramioch, Glen Artney. 

H, horeale Fr. Neighbourhood of Aberucliill and Dalrannoch, 
Comrie, but not noticed since 1880, when it was common in the 
above localities. 

IL tridentatiuti Fr. By tlie Guilt Farm, Aberucliill, on tlio 
banks of a small tributary of the Euchill, 1875. I liave in vain 
looked for this since. It was named tvidentatuni from specimens 
collected at this locality by Mr. Hewett Watson, but, judging from 
the only specimen now in my possession, some affinity to IL 
corymbosuni is traceable, so a slight element of doubt exists as to 
this name being correct. 


THE BOTANY OF MILANJI. 

[The Papers relative to the Bupj^ycsswn of SlfWfMmding in Nt/assn- 
issued in J ime by the Stationery Office, include an important and 
interesting paper on the Milanji range of mountains by Mr. Alexander 
Whyte, who is attached to the staff of Mr. H. H. Johnston, IL M, 
Commissioner for the British territories north of the Zambesi. The 
following sketch of the flora will be read with interest. Mr. 
Whyte’s speimens, wliieh are in good condition, have been received 
at the British Museum. The large “cypresses” referred to arc 
probably a new species of Widdriniftonut ; the “dwarf and scrubby” 
species belong to the Ericaceso. — Ed. Jouen. Bot.] 

“ The flora of the mountain proved to bo most interesting, tho 
species met with being mostly distinct from those of tho plain or 
even the lower slopes. But, under this heading, I must first 
attempt to give a short description of the cypresses— the most 
striking botanical feature of the plateau. The remnant left of 
these fine conifers is confined to a few of the upper ravines and 
valleys, the largest forest of them finding a comparatively secure 
habitat in the damp gorges of the Lutshenya valley. A few old 
scorched monarchs of the glen lead a precarious existence pretty 
well up the southern slopes of the main mountain, but, unless steps 
are taken to protect tbem,"^ these interesting relics of the past are 


Stepfi have been taken.— H. II. Johnston, 
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doomecl to speedy destruction. It is deplorn,ble to witness the 
devastating efiects of the annual bush-fires, Iroin which even this 
lofty and almost inaccessible retreat is not exempt. Uiiring the 
dry months of August and September, these fires, originating from 
the villages on the lower slopes of the mountain, gradually creep 
up the precipitous cliffs from tuft to tuft of grass, until at last they 
reach the grassy plateau. Once there, the work of destruction is 
rapid. The fire rages over the table-land, and eats its way along 
the edges of the remaining belts of forest, thus amiually scorching, 
if not burning, the bark and timber of the outside trees, and killing 
outright the young seedlings. In exceptionally dry seasons it 
appears that these fires have even penetrated some of the damp 
forests, and hundreds of giant cypresses lay prostrate and piled on 
each other in all stages of destruction, but generally consumed 
right through at the base of the tree, I measured several of these 
dead conifers, and one (by no means the largest to be met with) 
was 140 ft. in length and 5|- ft. diameter at 6 ft. from its base, and 
with a clear straight stem of 90 ft. in length. The cones of this 
species of cypress (which may be new to science) arc somewhat 
smaller than a chestunt of the same shape, i. c., longer than broad, 
and open into four scales or segments, each having a spur-like knob 
at its apex, and covering five or six winged seeds. Tlie foliage is 
of the usual juniper-like description, and the timber is of a dull 
reddish white colour, of excellent quality, and easily worked. The 
bark on old trees is of great thickness, consisting of layers annually 
shed and renewed. I selected sections of this valuable timber tree, 
which I hope to send home with the other Milanji specimens by au 
early date. Beeds of it are put in nursery beds in tlie Eesidency 
experimental gardens at Zomba, and I trust the tree will thrive in 
its new habitat there. One or two other species of (Jitprmm were 
met with, but of dwarf and scrubby growth. 

Tree-ferns attain to a great sixe in the damp, shady forests of 
the plateau, and one I measured was 80 ft. in height and 2 ft, in 
diamet(3r at its base. I hope to send home sections of tiicin also. 

“Never befiu'e have I met with more gorgeous displays of wild 
ilowers than those to be seen in some favoured .nooks of these 
highlands. Tlioro we observed creamy- white and yedlow' lieli- 
chrysums, mingling with purple and blue orcliids and irises, and 
graceful snow-white aiiemoncB, all blooming in wild profusion, and 
rearing their heads from a bed of bright green grassy sward— a 
floral carpet, which Nature alone can fashion. Altogether we pro^- 
cured several thousand specimens of dried plants of many species, 
which, I trust, will be of bonotit to scionco, Many of the trees had 
not come in flower, andtho ferns had not matured their fronds and 
seeds. The grass-lands also had been too recently burned to permit 
of many of the plants reaching the flowering stage.” 
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SHORT NOTES. 

Dianthus c.^3sius. — Ob p. 152, tlie date of tlio fir.st record of tliis 
plant as British is ^dven as 1724, on tlic autliority of Bay’s SnjwpHfs, 
ed. iii. 38G. This is correct so far as the “ Chidderrolcs ” (Clieddar 
Eocks) plant found by Brewer is concerned ; the synonymy quoted 
from Plukeiiet, Merret, and 0. Bauhin, and the earlier references by 
Dubois and Doody, apply rather to a one-flowered state of I), dr/.- 
tokles. Merrett {Rinax, 10) has Anneria flare simplid, William 
with a single flower, in a Wood beyond Eeddiug,” In Bay’s 
St/nopsis, ed. i. 242, 1600 (Appendix), among the plants communi- 
cated by Piukenet, is “ Armerise species flore summo caule singiilari : 
forte Garyophyllus sylyestris humilis flore unico C. B. P. Very 
different from the Maiden-Prick {sic), and more truly answering the 
Name, never having but one single flower on top of the Stalk: 
growdng in England as Mr. Doody informs.” In the second edition 
(1696) this note is inserted under “ Caryophyllus minor repeiis 
nostras ” (/). deltoidefi ) ; but in ed, iii. 836 (1724) it is numbered as 
a distinct species, no doubt, I think, because Dillenius had seen the 
Cheddar plant. The locality is thus printed : “ It grows in England, 
as Mr. Doody informs. (And hath since been found in the North of 
England by Mr. Du-Bois. On Cliidderroks in Somersetshire ; by 
Mr. Brewer).” In our copy of R. Syn. iii. 836, Dr. Trimeii has 
entered the following note : “ ‘ This was gathered (as I think some- 
where near the Peake) by Mr. Ch. Du Bois & communicated to me, 
which I gave to Dr. Piukenet.’ (MS. note by Doody in his copy of 
R, Syn. ed. ii. p. 199).” This copy is in the library of the British 
Museum (969, f. 21). Piukenet flgured the plant in Pkytographut, 
t. 81 (not 88, as stated by Bay), fig. 8 (1691), and in Jlmayestum, 
p. 87 (1720), says: “Hie, Partibus Borealibus Anglhe, D. du Bois, 
niiper inventus est.” This, I think, clearly refers to the specimen 
collected by Du Bois, and givexi to Piukenet by Doody, as stated in 
liis note above. A very similar specimen is in Buddie’s Herbarium 
(Herb. Sloane exxiv. i.), with a ticket containing a reference to 
PhytAHjraphm, followed by “found by Mr. Du-bois in ye North.” 
Both figure and specimen represent a small one-flowered state of 
i). James Britten. 

Bubus OHAMiEMORUs AS AN Ieish Plant. — July 15th and 10th 
were spent by my friend W. I). Donnan and myself in a search 
for this plant, which resulted — as all attempts at its rediscovery 
in its only Irisli station have resulted— in failure. On p. 217 
Mr. More has summarised the information we possess regarding 
Prof. Murphy’s discovery. The locality is somewhat definitely 
specified : “ a mountain to the west of Dart,” “ a mountain 
of the Stranagabrally range,” and “Glengarro” (Glengarrow, 
which is a townland, and not a mountain), ail pointing to the group 
of hills, ranging from 2100 to 1700 ft. in heiglit, that run wc 3 stward 
for six miles from Dart to Mullaghcarbatagh. Along this ridge, 
accordingly, careful search lias beeii made by Mr. Stewart and Mr, 
Hart, and now by us. As Mr. Hart has already remarked, a niore 
unlikely range for alpine plants could not be found. The rounded 
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tops and broad sliouldcrs of tlio Iiills arc, on tlie drier places, 
covered with a mat of Festuea ainna, Aira jlcMtona^ Jimma ujuarroHiiH, 
Vaccimuiit Mi/rtillm and Galium. saMitUe, and in the damper spots 
with Frinphnnoii vat/inatum and Scirpun cmpltosus ; while broad 
tracts are altogether devoid of vegetation, the bare peat having 
nothing to cover its nakedness. Mr. Donnan and I spent the first 
day of oiir visit in working right along the range from Dart to 
Onghtnager, examining the northern slope of the hills, keeping a 
distance of a couple of hundred yards between us, and passing over 
or close to every summit. On the following day we returned along 
the ridge to Samel, carefully examining the southern face of the 
summits. No trace of the Cloud-berry was seen, and the only 
alpines we obtained (Saxifra(/a atdlaris, Vaccmiuni Vitis-klcBa, Saluu 
heiFfCcn^ Lyeopodlm/i SeJapo) were gathered at the few spots where 
the mica-schist breaks through the thick covering of peat, and 
projects in rugged masses on the slopes. On Orockbrack, far to tlie 
eastward, we gathered lAdera cordata, and at the hotel at Drapers- 
town saw specimens of Lycopodimn davatum. which had been brouglit 
from the same place; the only other plants of the least interest 
were gathered on the boggy margin of Lough Oiiske, where wo 
obtained Drosem miyliva, Vamninm, Oxycoccos, and Carex Imasa. 
Tiie Sperrin Mountains are poorer in alpine and inoiintain species 
than any otlicr range of equal height in the North of Ireland, and 
adding to this the fact that the locality lias been now repeatedly 
searched witlioiit success, the evidence against the occurrence of 
liidm.^ Oliamamiarua liere appears strong. At the same time, thoro 
can be little doubt tliat Prof. Murphy and Admiral Jones wore 
acquainted with the. plant in question; their description of the 
locality is, as I have said, tolerably definite ; while the stateraeut 
that tl .10 plant was very abundant, and in flower when found, 
negatives the suggestion that an abnormal or deformed specimen 
of any other species can have been mistaken for it — indeed, we did 
not SCO on the range a trace of AlchcmUla vidyarh or Ruhm mmlMk, 
wliich, though very unlike IL Cluoiamorm, are tlie most likely 
species whicii Mr. More can suggest. So apparently the matter 
must still remain as it has remained for over lialf a century —in a 
most unsatisfactory coiulitioii of uncertadiity ; and while 1 sliould 
be sorry to assert tliat the plant may not yet bo fomid, I sliould l)o 
equally slow to recommend any fellow-botanist to devote Ins iiino 
and money to the prosecution of a hitherto fruitless searcli in such 
a desolate and uninteresting wilderness,— E. Lloyd Peakger, 

Damasonium Alisma in ExuHNa Forest.— A paragraplun Niduntl 
Sdracfi for July comments on the supposed introduction of this 
plant (tliere called DameHonm ”) into a pond in Epping Forest. The 
comment is based on a note in the Fx$ex Natundut for this yejir 
(p. 7), in which Mr. J. T. Powell says:— In 1800 I received a 
specimen from a well-known pond in the northern part of the 
Forest area. As I had dipped in this pond for years without seeing 
any trace of so remarkalile a plant, I suspect it to be a recent intro- 
duction.” It iH unfortunately only too certain (see p. 224) tliat this 
pernicious practice of plant-introduction lias been carried on lately, 
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but I think it at least possible that the case of Damasonium may be 
one of survival. AVlien living at High Wycombe in 1867, I found 
the plant, in no large quantity, in one pond on Naphill Common « 
It decreased in abundance daring the next year or two, and 
I searclied for it in vain in the neighbouring ponds. On revisiting 
the place in 1890, I found it in its old habitat, and also, in much 
greater abundance, in a pond and marshy ground at some little 
distance. This year the plant is exceptionally luxuriant in this 
latter pond, tbe specimens floating in the water at some distance 
from the margin being the largest I have ever seen. There is no 
reason to suspect an introduction in this case ; and it would be 
interesting to know whether Damasonium is one of the plants which 
disappear for a time and then reappear. It was formerly frequent 
in the Wanstead and Epping Forest districts (see Flont of 
p. 326), and Mr. Powell says it was “ found in Wanstead Park soon 
alter it was thrown open to the public.” The Knfjluh Botany figure 
(t. 1615) is from a Wanstead specimen, and Sowerby gathered the 
plant “ frequently in Wanstead Park”; and Edward IVster notes 
on his specimens in Herb. Mus. Brit., “ In ponds and gravel-pits 
on the Forest between Walthamstow and Wanstead.” I am inclined 
to doubt whether Mr. Powell is right in classing Davmsoniunh as 
now existent in the Forest area as an alien; but the lamentable 
action lately taken renders it impossible to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. — James Britten. [A. note by Mr. Powell in the Essex 

Naturalist for July, received just as we are going to press, speaks 
with certainty of the introduction as having been, made by the 
person to whom we referred at p. 224. — En. Journ. Bot.] 

Fbagabia ELATioR Elirli. — In Journ, Bot, 1891, p. 229, Mr. Bruce 
mentions that F. mayna Thuillier, FL Paris, 1790, is an earlier name ; 
but is this not antedated by F, moschata Duchesne, Histoire Nature lie 
des Fraisiers, ScQ.j 1766 ? On p. 230, Mr, Bruce refers Hippuris vulyaris 
vu\ Jiuvuiti Us to Both, 1788; it should be Weber, 1780. — Arthur 
Bennett. 


NOTICKB of /JOO/uV. 

The Fauna and Flora of GUmeestersId re. By Charles A. Witctikll 
and W. Bishoi> Strugnell, assisted by numerous contributors. 
Stroud: James, 1892. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 302* Price 12s. 

Of this handsome book only some forty pages concern us, for 
to such narrow limits is the PTora of Gloucestershire confined. The 
remainder of tlie volume is occupied by the Pkiuna. 

When we look into the contents of these forty pages, we feel as 
if we had been transported back to the beginning of tiie century. 
Even then, however, we should be hard put to it to discover so 
pretentious and so useless a produotiou, for which we can find no 
word of commendation. Mr. W. B. Strugnell, who is responsible 
tor the Flora, directs “ the attention of botanists to the fact that 
I rofessors Barker and Boulger have been for more than ten years 
engaged upon a complete Mora,” and says that his catalogue is 
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intended ^‘merely as a collector’s aid”: arc collectors in tlie liabit 
of buying large, heavy and costly books for the sake of a list of 
twelve pages ? We iniagiue they will prefer a London CataUnjiie 
marked for tbe county, wiiich will prove in every respect a more 
profitable outlay. 

But this list, even if correct so far as it goes, is incomplete, 
and the division of the county into two subproviiices in accordance 
with what Mr. Strugnell calls ‘‘Top. Die.” is not recognised. Like 
all the rest of the Flora, it swarms with astonishing misprints, e,(}, 
“Galium,” “ Anterrhinum,” “gramminea,” “Diyraphis,” “ Scie- 
rochlsa,” “flavium,” “Jiuicas,” “monatroha” (p. xix.) : and 
evidences of incredible ignorance abound ; e. g. Draha venia and 
LJrophila mhjarh^ Lotus pUosiis and L. major ^ Limvria Minor'*' 
and L. viscida, Plmjopteris Robertidna and L^alypodmni calcaremn, 
stand as separate species, and many other examples might be cited, 
showing that Mr. Strugnell has not the faintest conception of what 
is meant by synonymy. Pteris serrulata is added to the British 
Flora, and three forms of Scolopendrliun are ranked as species: 
there is also a new Orchis, ‘^(atijlora, Lam.,” for which a Mr. W. A. 
Shoolbred vouches, but which is perhaps intended for 0. latrfoUa, 
which stands next to it. And this list, phenomenally had as it is, 
is the most useful part of the book, so far as phanerogams are 
concerned ! 

Of the various other “ sections ” devoted to the Flora, that on 
“Celebrated Trees,” with illustrations, is interesting. Sect. III., 
“Notes on Celebrated Plants,” is written in a gossiping style, and 
suggests a country newspaper as its origin — perhaps the “local 
journal” the editor of which was “happened on” by the writer of 
the section, “lens in hand, busily absorbed iu gating on a specimen 
sent him by a botanical friend : leaders, correspondence, atlvertise- 
meiits lay on his table unheeded, as the parnassia revealed its 
beautiful scales and peerless flower.” “It is not given to every 
mortal,” he adds, “to see this peerless grass (!) in bloom.” There 
is a wonderful account of Woad, of which “the ancient Greek 
writers si)eak under the name of isatlSf and Latin writers call 
Isfaistinetorin" (sic): and among the other “celebrated plants” 
are Meadowsweet, Dyer’s Weed, FrUtillaria (always spelt tluis), and 
“the Common Chirraway [Oanim V(ml)P Then come “The 
Gioucesterahire Orchidacem,” among whicli Cejdialantkera vuhru’---^* 
the Gloucestershire orchid-finds no place : the Lev. W. P. White 
treats of the Perns, or as he calls them, introduced by a 

W'onderful passage from “tlie accomplished author of The Fern 
JhiradiseP Then we have “some Gloucestershire aquatic plants,” 
among which are Lepidiuni rwlerale^ Splrm Fillpendulu, Kpilobiim 
any uBtifol lion j and such oddities as JFmanthcF 
and the order ; folio w’-ed by “The Edible Fungi of 

Btonehouse,” attributed to Prof, Buckman, but written, we believe, 
by his son, Mr. 8. S. Buckman. Messrs. G-. Holmes and Shoolbred 
write on Gloucestershire Mosses, and the Eev, IL P. Eeader’s 
paper on the Hepaticem, published in this Journal for 1885 (p. 8B1), 
is reprinted witiiout acknowledgment. This paper forms the first 
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paxt of tlie scctic.)!! ciititlod “ Ilopaticai and Eare lU'isiol Eiora, 
the latter part consists of 32 names from Bwete’s Flora Fridolirn.sh, 
including such genera as HellihormF '^SenchriaF ami “ la'pctUumF 

If there were any indication that the compilor of tin's w()i‘k~\vo 
are speaking only of tho botany — were in the least degree conscious 
of his incapacities, we should not speak thus severely of tho book. 
But in the introduction he implies that lie has collected and 
arranged the scattered notices hitherto published, collated the lists 
of local botanists, and examined local herbaria. Tliere is no 
evidence that this has been done — Mr, J. W. White’s Floni of the 
BrHol CoalJuUh, and his conrributions to this Journal, to cite but 
two instances out of very many, have been entirely ignored, — 
and it is abundantly plain that Mr. Striignell would be incapable of 
doing it. We look to Messrs. Boulger and Harkcr to produce at mi 
early date a Flora of Gioucestersliire which shall be wortliy of tho 
name, and in which some adequate and accurate account will ho 
given of the plants of this interesting county. 

Fhifjlkh Botamj, Supplement to the Third Edition, compiled and 
illustrated by N, E. Buown. Parts 1 & 2. London: Beil k 
Sons. 1891-2 [1892] , 5s. each. 

Messes. Bell Sons have intrusted tlie Supplement to Dr. 
Boswell’s gretat work on British Botany to Mr. N. E. Brown, of tho 
Kew Herbarium. Mr. Brown does not profess to have a practical 
acquaintance with critical British plants, and tho work is for the 
most part a bringing together of what has been written on the 
subject since the publication of Eiu/lish Botany, Ed. iii. Had it 
been confined to this, the result would have been loss uusatisfaotory, 
but unfortunately Mr. Brown lias not liesitatod to express his 
confident opinion, often manifestly the merest supposition, as to tlio 
distinctness of the ciitical plants referred to. TIio incapacity of 
an individual who only knows plants in a dried state to deal witli 
critical forms cannot porliaps bo better shown than by rcforcnco 
to Mr. Brown’s remarks under Viola lactea, in wbicli lie states 
tliat, altliough Mr. Watson, Dr. Boswoll, and Mr. Bennott could 
distinguish the variety intermedia, he was unable to hog any 
difference. 

The fnvst part, consisting of sixty-four pages of matter and six 
plates, extends as far as Celrntniccm, Eight pages ar’o occupied by 
“additions and corrections” to the preceding fifty-six. One is 
almost tempted to indulge in a Watsonian calculation as to tho 
total amount of corrections to these fifty-six pages whicli may bo 
anticipated before the work is finished, if eiglrt pages are necessary 
during the actual printing of them, to say notliiiig of corrections to 
the corrections. Wo are surprised that Messrs, Bell did not see 
the desirability of reserving the corrections until the Biipplemeut is 
comjiletcd. 

The second part extends to the end of Pmame, and consists of 
104 pages of matter and bat one plate, and this of an introdiused 
plant, altliough tho stated object of the work is to give “ coloured 
figures of British plants.” 
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Tlie seven plates in the two parts comprise tlireo additions to 
tliG Flora: — Ilaiiimcitlus JlahellatuSj Arahls aljdna, tuid Malva cretica; 
two introduced plants, Clmjtonia dhirica and Potentllla norvegtca; 
the Iventisli form of Polygala amara, and a substituted plate of 
Bvamm Najms. The last-named is decidedly good, and the others 
compare favourably with those of the original work. 

A. prominent feature in the Supplement is the substitution of a 
number of older names in accordance with the results of recent 
research. There is also a considerable amount of additional 
synonymy. In the latter connection we may point out the in- 
correctness of quoting varietal names as synonjnns of the broad 
species, as though the whole could fail to contain its parts. For 
instance, under Pima rubigmosa, Mr. Brown quotes It nihiglnom 
var. comma Dumort. and another variety as synonyms. Even if this 
were allowable, it would be absurd to quote only two of the many 
described varieties not kept distinct by British botanists. The 
“nomina nuda” of the London Qatalogne are in some cases accepted, 
and in others ignored. 

The first part commences with an attempted re-arrangement of 
the majus-minus group of Thalictrimi, A variety, T, 'majuH var. 
capillare N. E. Br., is described, with the following remark ; — ‘‘ The 
variety capillare may be nothing more than a state induced by shade 

or moisture, or both combined ” This is not the only instance 

in which a variety is described on confessedly inadequate knowledge. 
A number of varieties which Dr. Boswell did not think worth 
notice, such as the cultivated colour- varieties of Anemone nenioroHa, 
are introduced. 

No critical group seems too difficult for Mr. Brown to dispose of. 
Thus he favours us with his views at considerable lengtli on the 
Batrachian Eanunculi, of which his knowledge appears to bo con- 
fined to the dried specimens at Kew and South Kensington. The 
only apparent revsult is the addition of the name of It tnchophyllm 
var. dem(>rsus N. E. Br. to the already excessive synonymy. 

Dr. Boswell thought it desirable, when there were two about 
equally common forms of a species, to give varietal names to both, 
and Mr. Watson adopted the same plan. From Mr. Brown’s 
intended corrections under Papavcr somnifeimm and Cochlcaria 
((nyliaa, it appears that he did not understand this. The adoption of 
the generic name Gorion in place of Sperynlaviu gives the opportunity 
of appending N. E. Brd* to four species and two varieties* 

Fifty-five pages are devoted to Rutm. A footnote states, Oon- 
ceriiing the members of this very diftieult genua I express no 
opinion, as I have never made any attempt whatever to study 
them.” In spite of this statement, we find Mr. Brown making 
Iiimself tlie authority for one specific and five varietal names. The 
thirty-three pages devoted to Rom are prefaced by a similar dis- 
claimer of any knowledge of the genus, and it is not surprising to 
find the account is altogether unsatisfactory and incomplete. Tlie 
great evil of paste -and-scissors work at critical plants is perhaps 
more apparent here than olscwhero, as varieties of widely different 
values are placed on the same level, and the synonymy is imperfect 
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and misleading. To us, the most startling item is the entirely 
rinexplained transfer of a form of li tomentomj described by 
ourselves, from tliat species to 11, hihendca^ witli wliicli it has no 
affinity. 

The Supplement, to our thinldng, fails to carry out its legitimate 
object, for, instead of bringing the original work up to elate, on the 
lilies adopted by its author, it seems more like an attempt to sit in 
judgment on Dr. Boswell and the rest of the Britisli botanists, and 
at the same time to place the compiler’s name as authority for the 
greatest possible number of species and varieties. The one state- 
ment which will be read with great satisfaction is, that the con- 
tinuation of the work from the Composite onwards will be undertaken 
by Mr. Artliur Bennett, whose critical knowledge of our Flora is so 
well known to ail British botanists. ^ Groves. 


The Ihltitih ]\[fm-Flora, By E. Braithwaitk, M.l)., F.L.S. 

Part XI Y. London : published by the Author. Pp. 40, 

C plates. Price 6s. 

The appearance of this part of Dr. Braitliwaite’s great work lias 
been anxiously looked for by all bryologists. It has been delayed, 
we much regret to learn, by the illness of the author. The genera 
dealt with are four — iVYhm (better known as Wehera); Eirlpterygkm 
(of which genus Bnjuni Tozeri Grev. is our British I'epresentative) ; 
Flayiohijum (better known as Zieria) ; and Bryum, in part (25 of 
the 35 species). The difficulty of the subject made it desirable that 
someone of experience and authority should make his views public. 
This Dr. Braitliwaite has done in masterly fashion. Pages 143 and 
144 are an cniendetl reprint of the last two of Part xiii., which they 
are intended to replace. In all 40 species arc described, and ac- 
companied by 33 illustrations. Students who use the second edition 
of Hobkirk’s Syuopda will find several modifications of, and additions 
to, the arrangement adopted in that work. Thus ZhA/wi 
Bruch has been found in the West of Bcotland ; P, yracUk Liudb. 
in a sterile state on Ben Lomond ; Bryttm fall ax Milde in Sussex 
ami on Snowdon (the author suggests that it has boon confounded 
with its ally, JL pallem Sw.) ; and B, ruhem Mitt, in Sussex. 

Pohlia comwutata Lindb. lias as synonyms cuniiiiiUata 

Schimp., Bryum, Schlmperl Wils., and />. eatennlalmn Schiiiip., tlie 
latter being a stouter form. Bryum rufum Ferg. (erroneously cjuoicHl 
a»s B.fuficiDu) is referred by Dr. Braitliwaite to />. pur/furamuis Br. 
et Bcliimp. He says it “ quite agrees with Norwegian specimens,” 
but ‘‘is more stunted.” B. vernnum, Lindb. is the saino as />. 
nlhjlrwsum Br. et Schimp., not /A pendulum Schimp. /A ajilm 
Lindb, is B. hinnim. var. euspidatum Br. et Schimp., and has as its 
alpine variety B. cirratum Hornsch., which occurs on Bon Lawors. 
“ Bryuni Baruedi Schimp. appears to be only a starved form” of 
/A arymiteimi L. /A Mildei Juratii. is /A apumlatuni of Wilson’s 
Bryolayia Prlianuica, and lias lately been discovered in Guernsey. 
Tlie rare U, Br. et Schimp., of Devonshire, is recorded 

from Ben Nevis and WestmorelaiuL A, G* 
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Annals of Botany (July). — 0. A. Barber, ‘ Nature and Develop- 
ment of Excrescences on Stems of Zanthoxylmiil (2 plates). — E. 
Sclimick & G. Brebner, ‘ Action of Aniline on green leaves and 
other parts of plants ’ (1 plate). — E. A. L. Batters, ‘ Schnitziella, 
a new Genus of Endophytic Aigfe (Corallinacese) ' (1 plate). — J. E. 
Green, ‘ Occurrence of Vegetable Trypsin in fruit of Ciiciurm 
utilmimisl — W. B. Hemsley, ‘ Chelonespermimi & Oassidispernmm, 
proposed new genera of Sapotacece ' (4 plates). — J. B. Farmer, 
‘Abnormal Flowers in Omidinm. splendid umd — Id., ‘ Occurrence of 
two protiiallia in an ovule of Piiuis sylvestrisJ 

Bot. Centndhlatt (Nos. 27-*9). — M. Britzelmayr, ‘ Das Genus 
Cortinarmsd 

Bot. Gazette (June 15). — S. Watson, ‘ On Nomenclature.’ — 
F. Stephani, ‘ North American Lejeunece ’ {AUcro-Lejeiinea Canloti, 
Kii-Lejeunea Undenvoodii^ spp. nn.). — C. Bobertson, ‘ Flowers and 
Insects.’ — A. F. Poerste, ‘ Identification of trees in winter ’ 
(2 plates). — A. P. Morgan, ‘ Two new genera of Ilyphomycetes ’ 
(Oylindrocladium, SyntJietospova), 

Bot. Zeituny (June 24~J uly 15). — W. Rothert, ‘ Uober Sderotiim 
hydrophikm, einen sporenlosen Pilz.’ — B. Stange, ‘ Beziehungen 
zwischen Substratconcentration, Turgor und Wachstliumbei einigen 
phanerogamen Pflanzen.’ 

Flora (June 18). — P. Hauptfleisch, ‘ Die Fruchtentwickelung 
der Gattungen C%^ocZadirt, Ohanipia, und Lomentanad — 0. Loew, 
‘ Ueber die physiologischeuFunctionem der Calcium- und Magnesium 
salze im Pfianzenorganismus.’ — P. Klemm, ‘Zur Erforsclning der 
Aggregationsvorgiinge in lebenden Pfianzenzelien.’ — M. Mobius, 
‘ Australische Siisswasseralgen.’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (June 25). — Erin Lmicheana Kriinzl., sp. n. 
— ( July 2), E. A. Eolfe, Cyudddimn Ilwnhlotii, sp, ii. — M. T. 
Masters, ‘ Tsuya Pattoniana' (iig. 1). — (July 9). * The Botanical 

Garden, Dublin.' — E, A. Eolfe, ‘ Onckliuni Rolfeanuni Banders, 
sp. lid 

Journal d.e Botaniqiie (Juno 1(>). — P. van Ticgliom, ‘ Bur la 
structure des Aquilariecs.’ — E, Chodat & G. Balicka-Iwanowska, ‘ La 
feuille des Irideos.’ — (July 1, Id). A. Franchet, Ihcaknea Faryesn^ 
sp.n. — L. Mangin, ‘Proprietes et reactions des Oomposoes poo- 
tiques ’ (contd.).— — . Hue, ‘ Les Lichens de Oanisy ’ (conki). 

Jonrn. Linnean Soc. (Bot. xxix. 201: June 29). — J. Miller, 
‘Lichenes Manipurensis a Dr. G. Wattlecti’ (/Gife^rf^cfeyow 
nov.). — 8. LeM. Moore, ‘The True Nature of Callus’ (1 plate). — 
Id., ‘ The alleged Existence of Protein in Walls of Vegetable Cells.’ 

F. Stephani, ‘ Colenso’s New Zealand Hepatica) ’ (3 plates). 

Nuovo Giornale Bot. Ital. (July 4). — A. N. Berlese & V. Peglion, 
‘ Micromiceti toscani ’ (2 plates). — U. Martelli & B. Tanfani, ‘ Lc 
fanerogaino e le protallogame raccolte' durauto la Eiuiuone in 
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Napoli della Soc. bot. itaL, 1891.’ — J. Mueller, ‘Licliones Yatabeaiii 
in Japonia lecti.’ — A. De Boais, * Le piante del Polesiue/ — B. 
Sommier, ‘ Eisultati bofcaaici di an Viaggio all’ Ob inferiore.’ 

Ocsterr. Bof, ZelUchrifi (July). — 0. Baeait^;, UB’nidiuiii arcUct(}>i 
Lange, var. Driveiuse,' — K. Fritsebe, ‘ Nomen clatorisclie Bemer- 
kimgen.’ — E. v. Wefctstein, 'Die Arten der Gattiiing Gmitiana' 
(coiitd,). — J. Freyn, ‘Plantar novae Orientales’ (contd. : Blumpappm 
Freynii Sint., Centaurea subconiata B'reyri & Sint., 0. psephclloides 
Freyn & Sint., C. Si7il;e7iidl Freyn, 0. aryyroeqihala Freyn & Sint., 
Ueehtritzia (gen. nov.) artmna Freyn & Sint., spp, nn.). 


BOOIFNOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

The Botanical, Gazette for June contains a sliort paper “On 
Nomenclature” by the late Dr. Sereno Watson, dictated by him in 
his last illness, and published at his request. His adhesion to the 
“ practice of retaining the oldest name tmder the yenus, no matter 
what older specific names there may be,” was well known, and it 
was equally recognised that Dr. Asa Gray favoured the same 
principle. The article, however, is noteworthy for the following 
sentence: — “I must express surprise that Dr. Britton has not 
considered it his duty to publish the last written words of Dr. Gray 
which were addressed to him upon this subject, and which expressed 
his positive opinions upon this point.” When, in tlie exercise of 
our editorial discretion, we withheld from publication a subsequently 
printed note of Dr. Britton on this subject, he did not scruple to 
say that this was because we were “apparently afraid of the 
argument therein contained.” We shall await with interest Dr. 
Britton’s statement of the reasons which have induced him to 
suppress the last utterances of America’s greatest systematist. 

The Kew Bullet m foi' May and June has at length been issued, 
and contains, as usual, not only “ miscellaneous information,” but 
some important botanical papers. Mr. Massee describes and figures 
the Vanilla Disease {(dalmpora Vanilla), Mr. N. E. Brown has 
801110 useful “Notep on the Plants producing Paraguay Tea,” in 
which he revises Hiers’s work, and enumerates the species em- 
ployed : two of those, Ilea amara Bonpland and J. acutanyula, Nees 
(/. panufxiayenm Hook. Bot. Mag. 3992), do not belong to the genus 
Ilea, but are referred respectively to Symplocos lancefdafaAVDij. and 
KlauHlendnin qmdvtmyulaUim Eeiss. No reference is made to Mr. 
Bpencer Moore’s recent collection of Mate plants in Brazil. There 
are two decades of new plants: one of Orchids, by Mr. Eolfe,— 
IdeiirothaUie ,subiilata, Eestrepia cmadorenm^ IL Shutticworthu\ Ben- 
drobimn platycaulon, Bulbophyllum de 7 isiJlonmf, Erla enstata, Odonto- 
yhmiun auriculatum ^ 0 , yuttation, Vanilla enmfiMa, BpiranUm 
oUcaeea, — and one of miscellaneous phmts,-— ohkmya 
Hetnsh, Oxyanthiis Munteiroa N. B. Br., Pachypodium, Saimdcnii 
N. E. Ih'., Jloya ajjlnis HemsL, Ckrodendron cony ami Baker, 
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KnlopMa (Uspma N. E. Br., PmithnnaoodeH (iiov. geii, Orcliid.) 
Oominsii Eolfe, AmomiiDi liidUtji Baker, JPclwwi Nicholldi Baker, 
and a large- flowered variety of Strapliantlim Petemmvm, It appears 
that Mr. Brown is responsible for the publication of the nomlna 
vuda in Mrs. Mooteiro’s DeJagoa Bay, to which we referred at p. 12G, 

The Eoyal Agricuitiiral Society has issued an excellent and 
complete set of coloured diagrams illustrating the life-history of the 
wheat plant. The first deals with the structure of the grain, the 
second with its germination ; in the third is figured the young plant 
with the succession of leaves and roots ; the next three describe the 
development and growth of ear and flower; the seventh shows the 
ripening of the grain ; and the eighth and last the plant in flower 
and fruit, and also the structure of the straw. The diagrams are 
reproductions of original drawings by Francis Bauer, now in the 
Botanical Department at the British Museum. So accurate is 
tlie detail that we can hardly believe them to have been executed 
nearly a hundred years ago, when microscopy was in its infancy. 
The price of the set is 10s, ; this includes an admirable explanatory 
pamphlet of twelve pages by Mr. Carruthers, who is also responsible 
for the arrangement and piroduction of the diagrams. The informa- 
tion both as regards structure and physiology is well up to date, 
and the language, though thorouglily scientific, is sufficiently simple 
to be understood by the presumably intelligent farmer and senior 
country scholar. It is suggested that the notes “ may be used as 
a text-book by the pupil,” and for this purpose the pamphlet is sold 
separately. This is an excellent idea, but spoilt in the execution. 
The great value of the text lies in its clear explanatory nature ; it 
is indeed the most concise account of the plant ever published, but its 
usefulness is seriously discounted by the absence of the illustrations. 
The Society might well have issued the paper, with the miniature 
reproductions of the plates wdiich accompany it in the Journal, at the 
cost of a penny : at this price it could have been placed in the hands of 
every country schoolboy, from which much good would have resulted. 
Instead of this, they have chosen to issue, at the cost of threepence, 
the twelve pages of text, without the plates, which is something like 
publisliiiigEuclid without the figures ! With the blocks ready to baud, 
wliy in tile name of eommo.u sense were they not used ? The Eoyail 
Agricultural Bociety have done a good thing in Lssiiing the largo 
diagrams ; tlmy have just missed a second — tiie publication at a 
nominal price of one of the most useful little text-books imaginable. 

Messes. Bell & Sons have just re-issued M,iss Blues’s lUmbies 
in search of Wild Flowers, bearing on its title-pago the words, 
Fourth edition, revised.” This work first appeared in 186B. We 
have not been able to consult the original edition, but this 
“revised” issue positively bristles with errors of the most glaring 
kind, and the iiinety-six coloured figures” are the worst we have 
ever seen. No botanist who looks at the book will consider these 
remarks too strong. Messrs, Bell have been singularly unfortunate 
in their ‘"reviser,” but it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
inako tlio little volume of i)ractical service to the field botanist. 
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We learn from Xatiire that Mr. Thomas Ilanbiirj lias presented 
to the Botanical Institute at Genoa tlio very ricli colleciiion of 
vascular plants made by the late Prof. Willkoinin, of Pnigue. It 
comprises 14,472 species, tbc greater number Ix'ing Buropeau, or 
from the adjacent districts of Asia and Africa. It is (ispecially rich 
in plants of the Spanish Peninsula, and incliides most of Wiil- 
komm’s types. 

Mr. John M. OournER is making steady progress with his useful 
Manual of the Phanewgamis of Western Terns, the first part of wlneh 
we noticed at p. 287 of last year’s Journal, The second instalment, 
issued June 2nd, contains the Gamopetalas. 

A TiriRu fascicle of the Plants Pastianm (Lausanne, Bridel : Feb. 
1892) contains a considerable number of new species, mostly from 
the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, and a i^late of a genus of 
Composites — Autranla Winkler k Barbey. 

The second part of Dr. Yatabe’s Iconographla Florm Japonicm 
(Tokyo, MaruyaJ contains twepty plates, representing various 
natural orders, including a new Urediue, — Tnphraijnmni Cedvehe, 
described by Shotaro Hori,~-and a new genus of Gelidiaceous Algai 
{AcanthopeltU) by Kintaro Okamura. The descriptions are printed 
in English as well as in Japanese — a boon for which the European 
botanist will be grateful. 

The Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington (voh vii., 
July 7) contains an enumeration of the plants of the Ih’ibilof 
Island, Bering Sea, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, with critical notes by 
Mr. J. N. Bose. 

The large moss-herbarium of the late George Davies, of 
Brighton, has recently been presented to the British Museum by 
his widow. It contains upwards of 20,000 spociinens, in good 
preservation, of Mosses, Hepatics and Lichens, partly gathered by 
Mr. Davies in Great Britain and on the Continent, and partly 
communicated to him from N. Zealand, Samoa, India, the West 
Indies, and America. 

Sir Edward Fry has reprinted from Knowledge a very readable 
essay on British Mosses as a little book of 71 pages (Witliorby 
& Co.) ; it was originally delivered in the form of a Iccturo at the 
Eoyal Institution in January, 1891. After devoting some tliriio 
dozen pages to the life-history, modes of reproduction, and struc- 
ture of the Mosses, the author proceeds to the Bpiiagna, and i)oints 
out their peculiar spongy structure and the remarkable physical 
efiects which they have produced. We must refer our readers to 
the book itself for the highly instructive accotuit of tiie perpetual 
struggle for supremacy between the ancient forests and peat bogs, 
the traces of which are seen in a succession of forest beds overlying 
one another in many parts of the country ; and liow lakes w(‘re 
filled up and dry land formed, and ostnanos reclaimed, Bedgmoor 
ill Somerset affording an example. 
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A NEW BEITISH HEPATIC. 

By Wo H. Pearson, 

(Plate 827.) 

Marstjpella (Cesia) conferta (Limpricht) Spruce. Sm^coscyphus 
Gonfertm Limpricht, Jahrh. Schles. Ges. (1880), 318. (hpnno- 
wiirhmi miifertum ejiisd. Flora, n. 5 (1881). Marmpella confm'ta 
(Limpr.) Spruce, Eev. BryoL n. 6, 95 (1881). — Autoicous, cespitose 
or straggling among mosses, pale yellowish green to reddish 
brown in colour. Stems simple or branched, prostrate, flexuose, 
filiform, terete, denudate at the base ; branches short, ascending ; 
about 10 cells in diameter ; cortical cells with slightly firmer walls ; 
radiculose; rootlets fasciculate, short, ascending to apex of the 
stem, few, more frequent below, dull white or reddish purple, 
Leaves closely imbricate, bifarious, from a vaginate base, appressed, 
erect, on fertile stems gradually accrescent, oval, bifid to about 
one-fifth ; sinus and segments acute ; texture firm ; epidermis 
smooth ; cells very minute to minute, roundish-quadrate or in- 
distinctly 5-6-angled ; 'walls thick ; trigones large and distinct. 
S? terminal, on short branches or on main stem ; bracts larger 
than the leaves, oval or ovali-rotund, the innermost bracts free (or 
sometimes united into a tube, E. S.), small, tender ; margin irregular. 
Archegonia 5-10, dispersed over the calyptra. Pedicel long, thick. 
Capsule dark brown, almost spherical. Spores yellowish brown, 
granulate. Elaters 8-4-spiral, sometimes furcate. Andrcecia 
spicate, situated on the main stem or on short branches, bracts 
ovate, a little swollen at the base; antheridia solitary, stipitate. 

Dimensions. — Stems from to 1 in. long, with leaves *5 mm. 
broad ; diam. of stem *2 mm., leaves *65 mm. x *5 mm., segments 
•125 mm., *6 x ‘45, seg. *125, *5 x *4, seg. *125, cells *01 mm. 
•015 mm. X *01 mm., sub-bracts *45 mm. x *45 mm., *5 mm, x 
•45 mm., bracts *75 mm. x *45 mm., segments *1 mm., *65 x *5, 
seg. *1, *65 x 5, seg. *15, perigonial bract *55 mm. x *425 mm., 
seg. *1 mm., antheridia *125 mm. x *075 mm. 

Habitat.^ — Grows in do|)reBsed tufts, or straggling among mosses, 
on Ben Nevis, Seothind, at about 4000 ft,, Mr, W, West^ 12th Aug, 
1880. Pound also in alpine situations on the Continent. 

Obs. — The British form differs from any of the continental 
specimens I have seen in its larger size, but, as it agrees in its 
autoicous infiorescence, and 2 on the same plant, but on 
different branches, and in the shape and texture of the leaves, 
I have little doribt they are one and the same species. Herr 
Limpricht, the founder of the species, described it at first as a 
SarcrmypJms {Mannp>ella), with a distinct perianth, but soon after- 
wards referred it to the genus, or, as Dr. Spruce maintains, 
subgenus, Q-ymnomitriim (Cesia), In carefully examining every 
stem sent me by Mr. West, I met with two fertile ones which 
appeared to have true perianths, but the specimens were weathered 
and too imperfect to rely upon ; others, as figured, well represent 
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the siibgeiius Cesia, where there is no trae perianth, ^ and the 
inaemiost bracts are free. DistiuguiBhecl from other species of^ the 
same genus by its autoicovis inlloroBceiicc. Dr, Spruce foimcDin 
original specimens from Herr Limpricht a fertile involucre wiiicdi 
had a tubular perianth redirced to short multilol)ate cup, ccm- 
firming his contention as to the position of the supposed genua 
Ceda. The relative terms as to aixie of plant and leaf- cells are 
based upon the scales used by Dr. Spruce, 

Explanation oi*' Plate 327.— Fig, 1, Plante, nat. size. 2. Portion of fertile 
stem X 24. 3—- 6. Leaves x 31, 7—0. Ditto x 24. 10. Leaf X 04. 11. Por- 
tion of leaf X 290. P2, 13. Bub-bracts x 04. 14, 15. Bracts with inner i)eri- 
clnetium X 04, 16, Bract x 04. 17. I’erigonial leaf x 04, 18. Antlioridium 
X 85. (Ben Nevis, W* West). 


FURTHER NOTES ON HIEEAOIA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

Ik Frederick J» Hanbuey, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 202.) 

Hieraciiim Mbernicnm, n. sp. — This species, discovered some 
years ago by Mr. PL 0. Hart, is referred to by him under the name 
of Pf. argenteum Ehn in an interesting paper on Irish Hieraoia wliioh 
appeared on p. 48 of this Journal for 1886. A glance at the long 
note following this record will show how distinct this plant appeared 
to both Mr. Backhouse and Prof. Bahington, who hesitated between 
describing it as “ possibly new” and a “very remarkable” form of 
H, argsnteum. 

In 1889, Dr. Lindeberg erased the name argentexmi, and wrote, 
“ Capitula Hieraoii Friesii, sed herba Imge alia. Forma nova.” Of 
the four localities meutioned by Mr. Hart, I have ids specimens 
from Moynalt, near Lagley, Donegal, and from the Mourne Moun- 
tains, but cannot say whether the other localities he mentions refer 
to this or H. argenteum Fr. Last summer I had the opportunity of 
collecting, in very fine condition, specimens from the latter station 
under the guidance of Mr. S. A. Stewart, and was thus enabled to 
secure a full description and examples for figuring. Its general 
facies may be briefly described as arge^iteum-liliQ, but with numerous 
stem-leaves, and slightly livid styles ; it cannot, however, on careful 
examination, be referred to that species. 

The stem ranges from about 12 to 22 in. in height, is reddish 
purple below, simple, and bearing from one to three heads. Radical 
leaves ovate -lanceolate, obtuse, and, unlike those of IL argenteum^ 
disappearing as the plant reaches maturity. Stem-leaves numerous, 
5-9, gradually diminishing upwards, almost glabrous above (thougii 
bearing a few short stiff hairs), and, excepting on the veins, glabrous 
also below; in texture, colour, and (frequently) recurved habit, as 
well as in general outline, acute points and sharp toothing, they 
closely resemble those of H, argenteum. The peduncles bear a few 
very narrow bracts, Involucres truncate, angular, and humpyo 
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Pliylkries all rather obtuse, floccose, and very sparingly clothed 
with setsB and short black-based hairs, the outer very small, rather 
lax, and extending into the peduncle. Ligules glabrous. Styles 
slightly livid on the under surface. 

A plant collected by Dr. White in 1875, from Glen Tilt, Perth, 
may, I think, be referred to this species ; but the only specimen I 
have is immature, and not well dried. A further search therefore 
ill this locality should be made. Specimens sent to the Botanical 
Exchange Club by Mr. T. A. Cotton, who collected them last 
autumn in Upper Wharfedale, Yorks, are perhaps best placed to a 
form of this species, despite their almost glabrous involucre and 
weaker habit. While calling attention to these probable British 
localities, it is to the Irish specimens from Down and Donegal that 
I give the name, and from which both the description and drawing 
have been taken. 

H, MURORUM L. pt., var. puloherrimtjm, n. var. — A singularly 
beautiful variety, first collected and pointed out to me by Miss 
Thompson, with whom I subsec[uently gathered it at Catterick 
Force, near Settle. Here, on the inaccessible rocks of the deep 
gorge, and constantly moistened by the spray risiug from the water- 
fall below, grows a fine colony of it, whence a good series was 
secured for drying and figuring. My next acquaintance with the 
plant was made on the Carnarvonshire Plills, prior to my visit to 
which Mr. J. B. Grifiitli asked me to carefully observe a very 
beautiful form of if. muroriwi^ which was scarce, and grew on 
ledges at a good elevation. With the Eev. Augustin Ley, I found 
it on the Garnedd Dafydd Clifts, near Bethesda. Though the 
specimens were fine, they were by no means abundant, and in all 
probability we failed in finding its head-quarters in the district. 
Whilst united to the more ordinary forms of H, rmtrormn in average 
size and general arrangement of the foliage and inftorescence, it is 
conspicuous by its beautiful close panicle of deep golden-yGilow 
flowers, very black velvety setose involucre, slender almost straiglit 
pediuicles, and markedly pilose-tipped ligules. The leaves, both 
radical and cauline, are lanceolate to ovate, more entire than in the 
type, and narrowed iii the base into a shaggy petiole. 

Before passing from IL murornni^ I ma.y here mention that the 
variety, sarcophylliim Btenstr., published as a subspecies under //. 
dlmiticmu (L.) Almq.,"* has been found by Dr. White on tlie banks 
of tlie Tay, at Murthly Castle ; by the Messrs. Linton at Black's 
Hope, Moffat, Dumfries ; and by Miss Thompson, Mr. WMtwell and 
myself about Settle, and at the base of Ingleboro' ; and by the Bey. 
H. E. Fox at Kirk Pell, Bnnerdale. Another variety, JiVwfora- 
dadiiim Dablst. (also published under LJ. dhaticum)^ has been 
found by Colonel J. S. Stirling in a corrie at the Head of Balglass, 

* In Scandinavia many of llie authors reverse the sense in which we use the 
names if. and il. though the sheet in the hinneau Her- 

barium clearly supports, I think, our view as to what plants Linmeus intended 
to be designated by the name mmmm; but, like many (piestionH of nomen- 
clature, it is somewhat complicated, and for the purposes of this paper may be 
left for the moment, 

s 2 
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near Denny, Stirling ; by Mr. D. A. Boyd on subalpiiie rooba at 
Largs, Ayrshire; and by the Allt Dubh Ghalair, Glen Lochay, 
Perthshire, by myself. It is a pretty form, with very narrow 
leaves, intemiediate between IL viuronini and fl. ilurkqm. 

H. duriceps^ n.sp. — A graceful and strongly marked species, 
apparently confined to Scotland. It is abundant on the miniature 
rocky cliffs of some of the burns of Sutherlandshire, where it was 
first observed in quantity by the Strath Bagaisfceach, near Altna- 
harra, in the summer of 1888, by Mr. Melvlll and myself. A still 
finer series was secured from the River Oykell in 1890, whilst 
collecting with Mr. Marshall, and in smaller quantity from the 
Traligill burn, near Inchnadainff. It also occurred sparingly near 
Kingshouse, Argyle ; and Mr. Marshall gathered it last year from 
Ben Chaistel, near Tyndrum, and from 8tob Garbh, W. Perth. 
Mr. Beeby has found it in Shetland, while specimens which I believe 
to be referable to this species were sent me by the Rev. W. E. 
Linton from Sneasdale, Uig, Skye. 

This plant is usually from about 15 to 20 in. high, belongs to 
the niuronmi section, and is graceful and slender in all its parts. 
Stem wiry, reddish purple, and clothed with soft white hairs below, 
the main portion appearing glabrous to the naked eye, though 
bearing a few short hairs. The peduncles axe remarkably straiglit 
and slender, giving a very rigid and angular appearance to the head 
of inflorescence ; they are floecose, pilose, and setose, there being 
two sorts of setse, very minute ones, which scarcely show above 
the stellate hairs, and much larger ones, such as occur on the 
peduncles of most Hieracia. The flowers are small and rather 
numerous; the involucre hard, compact, and, when mature, conicaL 
Phyllaries narrow, acute, deep green, densely setose, and sparingly 
floecose and pilose. Ligixles ciliated at the tips, especially when 
young. Styles livid. Radical leaves small, lanceolate, subacute ; 
primary oval and apiculate, all more or less toothed, especially 
towards the base, and narrowed to a slender petiole ; they are dull 
green, much blotched with purple when growing in an exposed 
situation, almost glabrous above, with scattered white hairs beneath. 
Stem-leaves narrow, of much the same form as the radical, petioled 
when occurring low down, sessile when springing from the point of 
branching. It maintains its very distinct and marked facies under 
cultivation. I sent it on two successive occasions to Dr. Lindeborg, 
who wrote, “ Ab H. murorum diversum ” and Dorma pulchra ab 
H. murorum distincta.” All who have seen the plant concur in this 
opinion. 

Having for several years past constantly spoken of this plant, 
among those helping me, as the Small hard-headed Hawkweed/' 
the Rev. W. E. Linton suggested the perpetuation in a latinised 
form of so characteristic an appellation. 

H. Breadalbanense, n.sp. — This species, first gathered in 
1888, appears to be very local, and, so far as my present knowledge 
goes, to be confined to the Breadalbane range proper. Like the 
last, it belongs to that almost endlessly variaMe section, the Scapi-- 
gem, but possesses such marked characters and striking facies that 
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it may be recognised at a glance. Stem from 12 to 18 in. higli, 
simple, or branched near the toj), rather thick, slightly purpled 
below, otherwise green throughout, clothed below with simple white 
hairs and scattered stellate down, singularly devoid of sete, bearing 
from three to nine heads. Peduncles rather thick and soft, almost 
straight, densely fioccose, with few scattered white hairs; set© 
almost, and sometimes quite, absent. Involucre rounded at the 
base, constricted above, dark green and hoary with white hairs 
and stellate down; setse very few. Phyllaries rather broad and 
moderately acute. Ligules slightly pilose behind the tips. Styles 
pure yellow. The outer radical leaves oval, apiculate and almost 
entire; the inner ovate, more acute, and slightly toothed at the 
base ; all abruptly narrowed to a short shaggy petiole ; rather 
thick, yellowish grass-green above, paler beneath, and clothed on 
both surfaces with rough hairs, the whole forming a neat semi- 
prostrate rosette. There is always a large, shortly- stalked, acute 
and sharply-toothed stem-leaf, and sometimes a second one of a 
bract-like nature. Under cultivation the peduncles become almost 
white with fioccose down, the radical leaves large and luxuriant, 
and tlie heads very numerous, but in other respects it maintains 
its very distinctive appearance. Its nearest ally is, perhaps, li. 
Pictorim Linton. 

(To be continued. 


PEOPAGATION OF RUMEX ACETOSELLA L. 

By Bdwaed F. Linton, M.A. 

This plant has a mode of reproducing itself which is not at all 
usual, and yet I do not remember to have seen any description of 
it, nor is it referred to as peculiar in any Flora that I have at hand. 
Tiie roots form the best character for distinguishing it from the only 
similar British species, and yet in five British or European Floras 
I have looked into they are not mentioned ; two others give “ roots 
creeping”; and one (Hooker’s StudmtH' Flora) describes the root- 
stock as ‘‘ creeping, much branched.” This touches on the truth, 
yet gives no idea of the extensive ramifications of the rootstock, or 
of its proliferous capabilities. The rootstock is in fact a slender 
rhijfiome or underground stem, lying from | in. to 2 m. beneath the 
soil, branching at irregular intervals, sometimes diohotomously, but 
more often laterally, and extending itself at the extremity of its 
main prolongation and branches with much rapidity. The measure- 
ment of a year’s growth cannot be easily ascertained, as the rhizome 
is subperennial; but in light soil, where it is free to spread itself, 
two or three feet appears to be no uncommon development for a 
rhizome which has not lost power by bifurcation ; and the year’s 
growth seems to be accompanied by the production in the same 
year of numerous branches, all creeping horizontally, extending 
from a few inches to a couple of feet in length. 
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Tim (lovclopiiioiii may ho K<)ing on ihroii^fh a grcait part of tlio 
year, hut it olu<‘!ly ooeurs in tlio aiunimn’ niul autmnii, after tlio 
JloworH liav (5 doiu' tladr r(*h|)(H*tivo work of fta’iHiniiig aiul sood- 
luairiiip’, A plant now in rip(» fruit, in iho imaitli of July, han tins 
tips ofils rhi^onieda’anchovs hhowiu^ IVosh vi^^onr, sligiitly 

towards tlioir acute grtieniHlnwhilc jamit, and leaving htdiiud tlunn, as 
they ailva.nco, a part clothed with IVissh root-liairn. Tliis ikav rlnv;omo 
is very attennato at first, scarcely thicker than a stout cotton thread; 
it is strong enough, however, to support a weigdit of 2 oz. or B oz., 
and in the lapse of time beconies tmigh a,nd wiry, and is to a certain 
extent clastic. It incroascH, roo, lu thickness, like a tree-root, 
which it much n'scmbles after a year or two, and may sonietimes 
reach a din, meter of ] in. 

Now for the roproductiveiioss of the plant. 1^’rom the liorizontal 
rhizome numerous BubBimplo root-fibres descend, and Irom any of 
these nodes a sobolc or underground shoot may start, winch at 
once curves upwards, and on reaching the surface forms a frosli 
plant) which in its second year can throw up a flowering branch. 
Tliese soboles arc white, fleshy and brittle, and often thicker than 
tlie rhizome from which they spring ; they become pink as they 
approach the surface, and develop a small rosette of loaves the first 
year. Tliey are not produced usually with any regularity, but are 
crowded in places; I have counted as many as ten in the space of 
1| in, of rhizome. Since any fragment of the rhizome may produce 
one or more fresh plants, and since several usually radiato in 
different directions from each centre and branch more or loss freely, 
a single plant may become in the course of a year the parent of a 
very numerous family ; and in poor, sandy soil, in which, because 
of its poverty, there is not much competition, a perfect network of 
tough rhizomes is found to occupy the surface of the ground where 
it is growing, 

The character on which I have been dwelling is not a common 
one in the British Flora, at least to this extent. HaiiUKV Aedanella 
spreads horizontally, and, when found ascending perpoiidioulaiiy, 
it is du(3 to a piece having been buried acciclontally, or dug in for 
the purpose of destroying it; a depth of 2 ft, is supposed, perhaps 
rightly, to bo fatal to it. In these points it dilfers from Oiaimlmlm 
(iivenm, whicli naturally comes up in a sinuous way, from a con- 
siderable depth, perpendicularly ; its rootstock- branches scarcely 
spreading at all. Virhimn arrenne is a better parallel, its rootstock 
advancing in horizontal sinuosities; but this does not branch 
freely, and its powers of reproduction are quite limited in com- 
parison. Of other rhizomatous plants, some of the Menths, Oarieen 
and Graminem may be compared, and IlifdroeoUjle miJfjaris; but 
I doubt if any British plant can be found to rival the Ilnme.r 
n rhizomatous propagation, unless perhaps Vare.r arenaria is an 
nstance. 
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MUSCI NOVI. 

By C. H. Whight. 

The following species, received at Eew from tlie various sources 
indicated, have proved to be new : — 

PMlonotis penicellata 0. H. Wright, sp. n. — Ph. gracilenti 
Schpr. affinis, sed foliis brevioribns, minus rigidis, margine apice 
solum serrata. 

Caulis gracilis, 3 cm. altiis, rufescente tomeiitoso vestitiis, apice 
fasciculatim ramosus. Folia angusta, subfalcata, imbricata, apice 
serrata, siibtus papillosa, ad apicem nervosa; nerviuin subtus 
spinescens. Capsula subglobosa, sulcata, inclinata; seta 2 cm. 
loiiga; operculum depressum; peristomium duplex, exterius dentibus 
sedecem subulatis, hete aurantiacis, papiliosis, interius segmentis 
sedecem 3-4 fidis basi conjunctis. Spone rugulosse. 

Hab. Ascension Island, 2870 pedes alt. Legit ZL »/. Gordon, 
No. 98. 

Growing in tangled masses in boggy places. 

Philonotis gracilescens Sclipr. in Herb. — Ph. luteo-viridi 
Besch. affinis, sed robustior, foliis rigidioribus, cnrvatis marginibus 
serratis. Ciespitosa. Caulis erectus, 3 cm. altiis, tomentosus, 
fasciculatim ramosus. Folia plus minusve falcata, vel lanceo- 
lata, rigida, papillosa, marginibus serratis, nervo excurrente. 
Capsula globosa, inclinata, leviter sulcata. Peristomium duplex, 
exterius dentibus sedecem transversim striatis subulatis, interius 
membranaceum in sedecem dentibus bifidis divisum. 

Hab. Mauritius. Legit Dr, Ayres. 

A graceful plant, with the habit of P. penicellata, from which it 
differs in having longer leaves with the whole of the margin sen*ate. 

Breutelia elegans C. H. Wright, sp. n. — Folia dimorpha, 
inferiora ovato-acuminata, superioralanceolata, nervo vix excurrente. 
Caulis robustus, plus minusve repens, fasciculatim ramosus, tomen- 
tosus, 7-15 cm. iongus. Folia caulina late ovato-acuminata, erecto- 
pateiitia, marginibus supra leviter serratis, infra involiitis, nervio 
panic excurrente ; folia ramulina lanceoiata, marginibus serratis ; 
cellul© elongat®, apice unipapilloso subtus; periob®tialia raniulinis 
similia, Fructus terminalis ; capsula imecjualia, subglobosa ; seta 
2*5 cm, longa ; peristomium non visum. 

Hab. Rio Janeiro, Glazum, No. 17971. 

Allied to Bartnmia {Breutelia) elonyata Mitt, and B, (BreUt$Ua) 
rupestris Mitt., from both of which it differs in having dimorphic 
leaves, the lower much broader and less serrate than the upper. 
From P. rupestru it also differs in the nerve not being produced 
into a long pilum. 

Bryum roseum var. braohycarpuh 0» H. Wright, var. nov. 
— Folia oblongo-acuminata^ cellulis condensatis, Capsula breviter 
ovata, nec eylindrico-oblonga. Ceefcera ut in Bryo roseo, Schreb. 

Hab, Baiioiili Forest, N.W, Himalayas, 5500 ft, alt. Legit 
J. Zi. Lace, No. 1077. 

Lencoloma decolor 0. H. Wright, sp. n.—Dense csespitosum. 



(Jaiilis 7 cm* aJiuH, meins. a basi brcviliT ampkxicanll 

paicniia HubulaLii, apiin* capillan, llt‘\n{)hm wn'raic, l^cm. Idiipfo. 
ilolliila' alaroh ([UiuliMias fulva* ; hasilari\i etoiigniaa peris councxrc ; 
marginales iulgust.ih^iina^ clengataa hyulimn; ^‘litpisc parvic cpiatl- 
ratm (srjisHm margiiiata’, Knicius igtinius. 

Hal). >iai)/.ibar. iiCgiiJ. I\ Lftsi. 

Holomitriiim aciitum iWL Wriglii, sp. m - b'olia longiom 
acntioraqiie <|uaui in IL vagiiiake apicc soltuii sermia. 

CJapsula cylin(h’i(‘{i., brevis; so.la eloiigatn. 

Ck‘HpU(KSUim (kulis 1*5 cm, nlLus, ru])i(le iamcmltrMis, iiino- 
vaiiouibuH dicliotoniis nimohus. bklia lanct'olaia axmta, rccurvaiaj 
apicc sorraia, sicca ijIuh miuusvo crispata; cclhihe qmnlralag basilarcs 
(‘longako ; nervo aub apice ovauidn. Ptenclutdialia quaiu caidina 
(liiplo loiigiora, convolutia ; ccllula) (‘longala nisi ad apicom ; 
nervo oxcurrenkn \kginula ruherrima. Hoia 1*5 cm, longa. 
(Japsula cyliudrica, ercetn, H mm. longa. roristomium infra ore 
capsnlia ortans; simplex, dontos Hodoccui, 

Hal). Ds^omba, Zambesi, l)-700() ft, Lcgii Sir Juhn Kirh\ 

Allii'd fco //. iHfrmnimmt which has sorraiu leaves, and a shorter 
soia and capBulo. 

EndoWchtim lanceolatum C* IL Wright, sp. plioato 
DoVij et Mild), airiiiis, sod foliis angustioribiis, ccllulis olongatiB 
compositis, differt. 

Bhisioina repens; rami erocti, i ad 5 cm. loiigi. Eolia flavo- 
viresceiitia, lanceolata, acuminata, margine sparse serrata ; celluhe 
Yormiculares. Periclimtialia (imim cauiina luuUo minora, ovata, 
acuta, mambranacea. Oapsula cylhulrica, obscure fiilva ; seta brevis. 

Hab. Truaan River, Borneo. Logit (L iA llaxikmd, 

Pterogonium decipiens 0. II. Wright, span— Caulis 
irreplariter pinnatim raraosus ; rami erecti, tenuissimi, 5 cm. alii. 
Folia imbricata, snborbioularia, acuminata, obscure bmorvia ; 
cellulm basilares marghialesciue ovales, centrales apieaiesauo 
elongatiB. Folia perioluetialia elongata, enervia. Seta graoiuB, 
1*5^ cm. longa. Oapsula in»<iualis, inclinata, 0‘2 om* longa. 
Peristomiiim duplex, exterius dantibus^sedacetti snbuWst imltriore 
doiitibus Bcdecem inierius dinudio coalitis^ 

Hab. Bhiri Highlands, Zambesk, Legit J* Bmhamn^ No. 83. 

A slender species, forming dense tufts, and much reBombling in 
appearance a Mkrothmnnion* 

Pterogonium abrnptum 0. H. Wright, sp. n.— Folia abrupte 
acuminata, non serrata. Oapsula duplo loiigiora quam lata. 

Oaulis repens, irregulariter pinnatim ramosus, rami erocti, 
0*5-2 cm. alti, julacei, Folia dense imbricata, ovata, abrupte 
acuminata, marginibus integris; cellulso alares ovales, roliqiue 
plus minusve elongates. Folia perichastialia anguste lanceolata, qmun 
caulina duplo longiora, membranaeea; celliihn omnes oloiigaiio. 
Seta 1*5 cm. longa, spiraliter torta sicoata. Oapsula erocta, 
cyliudrica ; peristominm duplex, exterius dentibus sedecom trims- 
verse rogosis, intorius meinbranaceus, cilia sedecem* 

Hab^, Shiri Highlands, Zambesia. Legit J, Uuokmiuh No. 82. 

Growing in dense patches. 



SIMULA’S ‘‘FLOEA EXOTICA.” 

By James Britten, F.L.S* 

Since attention was directed (in tlie Gardeners' Chronide for 
1887, ii. 878, 444) to the very beautiful and unique collection of 
flower- drawings bearing the above title preserved in tlie Department 
of Botany of the British Museum, it has frequently been consulted 
by horticulturists. The work has also a botanical interest, and it 
may be worth while to publish an account of it in this Journal, 

The following is a transcript of the inscription on the title-page, 
of which half is occupied by the coloured drawing referred to below, 
the whole being surrounded by an elaborate border. 

‘‘FLOEA EXOTICA 

qjjM sub 

LiETIS AUSPICIIS 

ILLUSTEISSIMI AG EXCELLENTISSIMI DOMINI 
DNL JOHANNIS GEOEGII S. E. IMPEEII 
COMITIS DE DEENATT. DYNASTJ3 
HiHEEDITAEII IN SYEHAGEN, OVELGONE 
ET MOHLENCAMP, SAC: CMQ: MAI: CAMERAEII 
DUCIS VBEO EEGENTIS HOLSATO GOTTOEPIENSIS 
CONSILIAEII PROVINGIALIS DIGNISSIMI, ET PEJl- 
FECTI TEITOVIENSIS AG EEINBEGENSIS SUMI 
GLIM 

In cidtmhno Sierhagiemi Horto 
felicissime adolevit 
Jam vero 

In chartiiHs istis pictoria arte ex 
vivis suis coloribus reprocsentata 
EXCELLENTIM BUM] 
devoUsswio aninio 

, cunseeratwr 

A 

JOllANNE GODOFIiEDO SIMULA. JO ALIXOC.XXJ 

A slip from a sale catalogue inserted at the beginning describes 
it as A royal folio volume of 474 leaves (a few of which are blank), 
containing superb drawings of flowers, inscribed with their botanical 
names, one or more on a page, occasionally with insects or other 
accessories. The title is beautifully painted and embellished with 
a composition of allegorical figures, while the main contents of the 
volume exhibit the perfection of floral painting, and are doubtless 
not less faithful than artistic. The arms of the noble patron for 
whom tlie volume w^as executed appear on the title and on the 
massive silver clasps attached to the binding. This splendid volume 
has been in the Klevenfeldt Museum (of which it has the book- 
plate), and contains the autograph of Count Klevenfeldt,” This 
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autograph is on felie back of the title, juai is appenclocl to the 
following note, in the same hand Dono cxcellentiKsirni genoro*’ 
sissiine 'Domini Lib: Baronis de Korst S®. Cffis* Hush, Mojostatis 
Ablegati Extraordinari fautoris et amici indnlgontiHsiini possideo.” 

Tim principal snlyjects depicted arc— ilyaciiitliS (85), Eritil- 
larias (SO), 'Narcissus (8), Iris (S9), Polyanthus (40), Anemones (47), 
Tulips (54), Carnations (62), Lilies (8), Nigella (5), Oranges, &c. (9), 
Aloes (47), Mesembryanthemums (24), Cactus (11), Bodums (IB), 
Stapelias (8), Euphorbias (10). In many cases there are more 
forms tlian one on a page, so that the whole number of hgures is 
considerably over 500. Where all are so well executed, it is difficnii 
to single out any for special praise; but the Tulips, Carnations, and 
Polyanthuses are exceptionally beantifuL Nearly all the varieties 
liave Erench or German nanxes attached. It appears from a note 
by the vendor, W. Boone, of New Bond Street, that the book was 
acquired by Bobert Brown for the Department of Botany in 1854 
for iS25. It had previously been offered to Sir E. Madden for .h()5. 


AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BEITISH EDBI. 

By THn Env. W. Moyle EooEirs, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. Sd5.) 

Group 5. Egkeoii. — St. arcuate, arcuate-prostrate, or nearly 
prostrate, bearing subeqiial prickles chiefly on the angles, and an a 
rule (especially on its lower part) soine^ rarely many, scattered stalked 
(jlmicis and acicles or small prickles, but no series of intermediate 
acicles or prickles of all sizes, somewhat hairy or subglabrous. 
Pan. with some, rarely many, stalked glands. In this group there 
is a marked change in the usual direction of tlie fruiting sep. In 
groups 2””4 they are as a rule distinctly reflexed. But here (as in 
the 1st and the last three groups) the tendmcj/^ is reversed; in our 
EmrEaii plants; RrBanningM'(’whmh I place' .provisionally as a var. 
under Ht mitenmakm) the only one in which the fruiting sep. 
are distinctly reflexed, though they are sometimes partially so in 
li, mmrmattis mi It Anglosaxonicm, and seem mostly so in IL 
Boraumus (ultimately). They are, however, reflexed in It egregius 
and It Schlickumi (which have been thought probably British), as 
in some of the other continental forms winch Dr. Eocke associates 
with them. The name Eobeoii, Prof. Babington proposes adopting 
from the Danes, to tako the place of his Spectabiles, and answer to 
Dr. Fooke’s Adenophori. In his paper on Eubi just published in 
a German Flora, Dr. Eocke speaks of his Adenophori as “a group 
composed of transition forms, .... not indeed a very natural one, 
hut almost indispensable to a systematic coup embracing the 

glanduliferous species which differ from the Babul as “by Die 
absence of a complete clothing of glandular bristles’^; while they 
are mostly weaker than the Villicaulbs (Silvatioi), in which 
stalked glands only occur exceptionally. This corresponds exactly 
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with what Prof. Babington has written more fully and so very 
clearly in p. 167 of his British RnhL The stam. exceed the styles 
in our plants (I do not know how it may be in i?. melanmmlon^ but 
they do in the rest), except in B. BormanuB and E. infestiis, where 
they about equal them. 

A. Section Petiohdati, — Bas. Its. conspicuously stalked in 
summer. 

a. Pan, typically without 1. or foliaceous bracts above : — (43) 
Bormamis ; (44) rnucroimtus ; (46, b.) Anglosaxonicus var. rachdoides. 

b. Pan. with 1. or foliaceous bracts to near the top : — (46) 
Anglosaxonicus, type and var. sctidosus; (47) infestus. 

[I know too little of (45) melanoxylon to attempt placing it in 
a. or b. (44, b.) Banningii appears to belong to b.] 

B. Section SuhcoryUfolii, — Bas. Its. very shortly stalked in 
summer, the stalks lengthening a little in the autumn. Growth 
low; habit of the Corylipolu: — (48) Borreri; [4=9) JJrcjeri. 

A. Petiohdati. — Bas. Its. conspicuously stalked in summer. 

43. E. BoRiEANUs Genev. Essai Mon, pp. 154-156. — St. bluntly 
angular, striate, with many scattered stellate hairs, and rather 
many shortly-stalked glands, not felted, Prkl, unegual; the largest 
confined to the angles, declining or slightly falcate from much 
dilated compressed base ; the rest scattered and mostly small, with 
large cushion-like bases., L. 5-nate-pedate and 3-nate. Lts. at 
first rugose and rather hairy above, closely ashy-felted beneath and 
with many very short shining white hairs, especially on the 
prominent nerves and midribs, wavy at the edge with compound 
niucronate teeth; term, rather long-stalked, broadly obovate- 
acuminate, or slightly cuspidate-acuminate, with entire or emargi- 
nate base. Pan. rather short, very lax below, with branches mostly 
3-fio wared, the 2 or 8 axillary ones distant, erect or subereet, having 
their central tl. long-stalked; leafless anti sahcylimlrical above; the 
topmost tl. shortly stalked; the rachis grey, with dense felt and 
villous liairs, often almost nnarmed above ; the prickles akiun/s few, 
slender, and strongly declining, passing into acicles, with a few 
shortly-stalked glands. Sep. ovate-acuminato, patent or subpatent 
when the pet. fall, but apparently mostly retiexed in fr. Pet, and 
styles red. Stam, wliite or red, barely equalling or failing short of 
the styles. Plymouth neighbourhood; locally common. Exactly 
the plant so abundantly represented in the Genevier Herbarium, 
Cambridge.. 

When dry, looking a good deal like IL leucostachys, though 
differing from it considerably in the nearly unarmed pan. with few 
suberect lower branches, as well as in the armature and clothing 
of the st. 

44. R.' MUORONATUS Blox. — St. arcuate-prostrate, subterete 
(often angular in S. Engl.), with some patent hairs, usually a few 
small acicles, and still fewer shortly- stalked and subsessile glands. 
Prickles slender, patent or slightly declining, usually few* L* 
5-nate-pedate and 3-nate, the 3-nate gibbous below or deeply cleft, 
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subpersistmL JAh. rather thii% often imbricato, hairy on both sicles^ 
rugOHO and nsiially dull green above, pale jellovviali green beneath, 
with nninded and ^umrlp mnply serrate outline; term, lung»y talked, 
hraadhf obiyefite-subrotmid, ((bruptJy empidate^ cordate. Pain narrow, 
lax, with distant aBcendiug fewdiowered axillary branches below, 
itsnally racemose above, with rather long felted aciculate and 
glandular ped., and sub sessile term. 11* ; rachls felted and hairy, 
■ivith very slender prickles^ and> unequal acAcles and stalked [liands. FI, 
cupdike. Sep* acuminate, often with linear point, softly felted, 
grey^green, with narrow pale margin, rising after the pet. fail, 
Bubpatent or loosely reflexed in fr., reddening at base within. Pet. 
broadly obovate or elliptic, clawed, pinkish or white. Stam. white at 
first, and only slightly exceeding the greenish styles ; both reddening 
afterwards. Petioles, 1. margins and nerves often reddish. Hedges, 
heaths, &c. Widely distributed (^especially in the north), though 
apparently absent from large districts. 

The form abundant in E. Dorset, S. Hants and S, Wilts is 
exceptionally strong, with more angular subglabrous st* (almost or 
occaBionally quite bare of acicles and stalked glands), longer 
smaller»based and more Jiumerous prickles, rather more coarsely 
serrate convex L, and a more prickly and aciculate pan.-rachis; 
but it seems hardly worth distinguishing as a var. 

b. It Bawmyfi (Focke).T— (Beckoned as an allied and sub- 
ordinate form by Dr* Eooke, and placed here provisionally as a var.). 
pits, far thinner ; term, roundish-ovate, with acute or cuspidate- 
acuminate point. Pan. larger and more compound, pyramidal, 
with far fewer stalked glands, and 2 or 8 lanceolate bracts above ; 
sep. more decidedly refiexed in fr. By the Tavistock Eailw. nr. 
Plym Bridge, Dev. (Bngys), 

Another form, allied to It Banningii on the one hand, and to 
ii Anglomwnmm and It radula on the other, is the LL (Jelertii of 
Prideriohsen. "We are hardly in a position to reckon tiris witli 
certainty among British Rubi, as its claim to be so reckoned rests 
as yet on the Rev, E. P. Linton’s still somewhat doubtful JMorf. 
plant (v. It 0. Rep, 1888, p* 211). It Qelmii has an angular 
st., with rather unequal priebdes, a few patent hairs, and very weak 
shortly- stalked glands and acicles; L large, 5-nate-pedate ; Its. 
irregularly dentate-serrate and closely asiiy-felted beneath when 
young, the term, broadly ovate-acuminate, subcordate ; pan. hmg, 
subpyramidal, with many strong declining prickles, and with 
acicles and stalked glands numerous enough, but mostly so small 
as to be hardly visible to the naked eye; pet. white. Friderichsen’s 
dried specimens strongly recall It AnglosaQ)omoH$, although greyer 
in colour, much less conspicuously glandular and aciculate, and 
having a broadly ovate (instead of elliptic) term. It. 

45. B. MSLANoxYLoN Muell. & Wirtg. (non Bab. in Journ. Bot, 
1887, 21). — “ St. nearly glabrous, but with more or less numerous 
stalked glands and acicles, as well as strong prickles. Lts. coarsely 
and nearly evenly serrate, soft or even grey-felted beneath with 
shining iiairs. Inflorescence of medium si^je, the upper branohlets 
1- or few-flowefed, Rachis and ped. with appressed felt, scattered 
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bristles and stalked glands, and many long prickles, Sep. patent 
after flowering. FL pink.*’ 

This name has been given on the best authority to what appear 
to me such very different British plants that I have thought it best 
not to attempt a description of my own. So I give instead the 
above translation (for which I am indebted to the Rev. B. S. 
Marshall) of the one lately published by Dr. Focke in a German 
Flora. I have hardly materials for forming an opinion as to which 
of our northern plants (Derb., Staffs., Yorks.) this description best 
fits. The Dors, and Hants bramble described under this name in 
Joum, But. 1887, 21, is that which Focke has now named melam- 
dermis for us [Jo urn, Bot, 1890, 133). 

46. E. Anglosaxonicus Gelert, Journ, Bot, 1890, 132 & 166. — 
St, subglabrous, angular and often silicate, tvith many scattered short 
stout-based acieles and very few shortly-stalked glands, dark purple. 
Prickles strong, subequal, declining from large dilated compressed 
base, almost wholly confined to angles. L. often very large, mostly 
5 iiate-pedate. Lts. thiek and coriaceous, grey- or greenish-felted 
beneath, coarsely and somewhat doubly dentate-serrate; tenn, 
tegularhj oval or elliptic, with rather short point and emarginate 
base ; in term, very similar, and often nearly as large. Pan, usually 
rather shoit and broad, with strongly ascending few-jioivered hiamhes, 
and several simple floral 1. above ; pod. felted, and with rachis very 
glandular and acicidate, Sep, siibpatent after pet. fall, often becoming 
loosely refiexed later. Pet. pinkish or white. Hedges, &c. 

An exceedingly well-marked plant as here described, and as 
pretty widely distributed in Engl. ; but there seem several varieties, 
of which the two following at least are locally abundant, and 
remarkably constant in character. 

b. raduloides. — Pi icicles more mimero its and more unequal, especially 
on pan. Lts, with sharper and more compound serrations ; term, ohovate 
or ovate, unequal-sided. Pan. with long cylindrical ultra-a.viUary top. 
Whole plant far more prickly and aciculate, though not more 
glandular. Woods, &c. (Kadn., Ileref., Glost., Somers,, Dors.). 
Babington and Focke agree with me in referring this to i/. Anglo* 
saxonkns; but they are not responsible for giving it varietal rank 
and name. 

c. setulosus, — Oonsiderabl y more pricJdg than var. b., hairier and 
far more glandular, especially in st., which is bright red, Prickles 
rather more scattered and unequal, the largest with remarkably com* 
pressed bases, and not unfrequently falcate, Lts, vonspicmmly obtman- 
gular, obovate, tapering rather gradually to the shortly acuminate 
point, and narrowing considerably to the base. Pan. laxot below, 
with more numerous and (at the top) narrower floral 1. Sep. very 
aciculate and purple, with stalked glands. Heref. (the “E. Koehleri 
var. infestus Bab.” of FL Heref, p. 100). I am indebted to Dr. Focke 
for the suggestion that this plant should come here as “ a very 
glandular and prickly var.” In armature it certainly approaches 
the KoEiiLEEiAm. 

47. E. INFESTUS Weihe (non Bab.). — St. long, rather high- 
arching, subglabrouB, usually with a good many scattered broad- 
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based ftliori |>rioklon, auil hoiuo acicles and stalked f^laiids in tlio 
lower part; the /ar//r pnekltn HiilxKptal, nc'arly conlliUHl to 
nirumjhi deeiinintj riva dejhwl^ and .name JnU'at(\ with poiniB 
from iimclMlilaicHl luid (Moupn-SHed Imne. L. Souito-iHMlnae or 
digitaks ecmravo. Lts^, nm'rinhj ammaiute-Hermte (the upper tetdh 
e»oarhti and {Kicahioiiiilly alniont lohato, but Hlim-p- pointed), bri^dil 
l^n'oeii and with HCiiik’red iiairs abov<j, much paler beneath, and 
even thinly felted ‘when youn^*; tevnu variabks but usually broadest 
a little above the middles Htmajlij annninate, cordate or subcordate; 
iiitenu. lrtr|i>'ts <d'teu s^hhous kdtnv ; ban, very shortly Htn-lkcd; 
petioles^ pi'taihdes and midrihs Htromfhj armed with reeurruf prie)des» 
ihau with ereet-patent p.scadihUinhelUtte hnineheH below; the ultra- 
a,xillary part rather broad, hometiuies with dense iiiteiiacins^ 
brandies (exceeding* the iloral 1 . ; the raeluH niodcratdy hairy and 
glandular, em/ atnmtjii/ armed like the ; the ped. witli Humorous 
acicles and slender prickles^ Hep. usually prickly at base, (jretp 
(jrenu ^eith narrow white manjin^ patent after pet, fall. Pot. rather 
small, ohovaio or elliptic, piukish. SStam. and styles about oijual, 
Bometiuios rialdeuing below. Hedges and bushy places (York, 
Herb.^ Burr., and ‘?l)ev.). 

When seeti at a little disiance, reoallmg II plkatm and It • 
thrinm in habit and oulouriug. I have a specimen of Bloxam%, 
labelled “ ih mfestit$ W. & N. Near Coventry,’^ which appears to me 
to be tins plant. 

In this Group and Section come also It chlorotlujrm Pocke, R, 
egreglm Focke, and It SchlicJmmi Wirtg., which have been doubt- 
fully reckoned, and may yet prove to be British (v. Journ. Rut. 1880, 
222, 228, 280, 288, and B. It C, Rep. 1888, 212). All ihcho three 
Dr. Focke numbers as good bramble “species.” R, egreifim seems 
(both from his descriptions and specimens) to be near R, mneronutns : 
but it has weak declining prickles, a pan, longer and mirrowijr 
above, with greyer and less glandular rachis, moKstly 8-nato 1. felted 
beneath when young, and its. rather cunpidate-acuminate than 
mucronate, and narrowing considomhly to their baHo. d’he pricklcH 
of IL Hchticlaml are apparently mucli stronger, its L 8-nate or 
5mate-pedato and white-felted bouoatli, and Its. long-jioinled and 
somewhat biserrate, its pan. leafless above, and pcd. long and pink. 
WirtgGii’s specimens at Cambridge have also a remarkably purplish 
st, and pan. -rachis. Both species have their sop. redlexod in 11. and 
fr. IL chlorothijms is more glandular and aciciilate than either of 
these. It also has very strong prickles. In other roHpects it is 
near li silvatkus W. k N. L. green on both sides. Ban. long, 
narrow, lax, often (and especially in shade) leafy to the top witli 
many simple L Sep. patent in young fr. Btam. scarcely Ci]ualllng 
styles. 

B. SuheonjUJoUt — Bas. Its. very shortly stalked in summer, 
the stalks lengthening a little in the autumn. Growth low ; habit 
of the OoBYnmoLii. 

48. E. Bobekbi Bell-Salt. Annals NaL Hist. voL xv, 80C.-** 
Ht. almost prostrate, bluntly angular, striate, hairy, %sith wang add$$ 
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and stalked glands (but so small as to be inconspiciions) on the lower 
fart. Prickles' very crowded^ unequal and scattered, tlioiigli placed 
chiefly on the angles, and there more nearly equal, rather slender, 
chiefly falcate, with some declining ones intermixed, from com- 
pressed base. L. 5-nate-pedate or digitate. Lts. suhcoriaceons^ 
dull or yellowish green above, much paler, soft with shining short 
liairs^ and not ^infrequently ashy felted beneath, with wavy compound 
and at times almost lobate-serrate edges, the teeth being crowded^ 
long, acutely fointed, and occasionally 'patent or recurved; term, ohovate 
cuspidate -acimiinate, considerably narrowed to the rounded nearly 
entire base ; interm, ohovate, unequal-sided, often gibbous below ; . 
has. very shortly stalked ; petioles, petiolules and (to some extent) 
midribs strongly armed with hooked prickles. Fan. ivitJi broad 
rounded tdtra- axillary top composed of few-flowered patent or divari- 
cate branches, sessile or shortly-stalked term, fl., and usually 1-E 
floral 1, ; the two or three axillary branches being few-flowered, 
distant and ascending, usually exceeded by the 3-nate L, and when 
lengthened becoming remarkably erect, so preserving the cylindrical 
outline of the pan. ; the rachis densely hairy and felted above, with 
many slender prickles (like those on st.) and unequal stalked glands 
mostly exceeded by the long patent hairs. Sep. felted,, acioulate 
and glandular, patent or clasping fr. Pet. rather large, ohovate, 
clawed, white or pinkish. Stam, white, exceeding greenish styles. 
Commons and hedges ; locally abundant in S. Engl. (Wight, Dors., 
Somers., Glost.). A very early flowerer. 

The above description, drawn mainly from fresh Dors, plants, 
agrees exactly with Salter’s beautiful specimens (Wight) in the 
Borrer Herbarium at Kew. It seems a well-marked bramble, 
distinct from all Sprengelii forms, and best placed in this group. 

49. E. Drejeri G. Jensen, Flor. Dan. 8023 (1883). — St. angular, 
of a pale yellowish brown, and looking almost as if varnished, usually 
with rather few scattered hairs ; sometimes nearly as much armed 
as in the Koishleriani, at other times (especially in shade) hardly 
more than in ordinary B. mucronatus ; stalked glands usually few, 
and, like the more numerous acicles, unequally scattered; the 
larger pricldes (chiefly on the angles) strong, declining or doflexed 
from long compressed base. L. usually large, 5-nate-pedate. Lts. 
subgiabrous above, paler, with very short hairs beneath, felted 
when young and on pan., sharply and almmt simply serrate ; terrn» 
subrotund-ovate acuminate, with remarkably rounded even outline, sub- 
cordate or round-based ; petioles and petiolules strongly armed and 
coloured like st. Pan. chiefly xdtra-axUlary, narrowing to the top,^ 
and sometimes simply racemose above ; rachis hairy, very glandular, 
with many rather weak declining prickles. Sop. narrow, acuminate, 
greenish-felted, aoiculate and glandular, mostly patent or clasping 
in fr. Pet. ohovate attenuate. Stam. far exceeding styles. Woods 
and busby places (Heref., Wilts, Dev., Oornw., &c.). 

When not growing in deep shade, a well-marked plant, from its 
light yellowish colour, the rounded formal outline of its acuminate 
Its., and the decreasing ultra-axillary pan. I follow Dr. Focke in 
putting it into this section. He considers it allied to 11 . fusco’-ater. 
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ii Pwmhmii Blox., which Prof, Babmgtoii was disposed to place 
ttEcler It Dmje.Fl^ is now, after cultivation by the Eev. W. IL 
Purchas, considered to be only a state of Ft tnuimnmtm, to which 
It whc3n w^ealnviul Bhado«grown, also makes some approach. 

Dr, Foeke lias somewliat doubtfiiHy roforrod to anotlier plant in 
this section, his IL hypoyndlmus (SynopH, Ft (L 274), an interesting 
bramble growing in some quantity near Milford, Surrey, and also a 
Norfolk plant of the Rev, 13. F, Linton’s. He considers Ft, hypo- 
niahimu intermediate between It pUeatm and It veditmP Tlie 
Surrey plant, liowever, when growing, looked to me just inter- 
mediate between Ft tuilkaulh and Ft eonjlifolim, with tlie large 
roundish contiguous pet. and the pan. of tlie latter, and the angular 
arcliing st, and strong prickles of the former. 

(To be oontinuod.) 


SSP1UANTHK8 imiANZOFVIANA IN THE NOBTII 
OF IRELAND. 

By R. Lloyd Peaeobe, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

On the 7th of August last, while engaged on the field-work 
necessary for a paper which I am preparing for the Irhh NdtHraHu 
on the flora of Go. Armagh, I was crossing an old wet workc^d out 
bog in the northern portion of the county, when I ftuind a single 
specimen of an orchid that was entirely new to me, and, tlioiigh 
unable to name it offhand, I knew that it must be of a species 
unrecorded from the North of Tieland. An liour’s seareli for fiirfcluT 
specimens proved fruitless, and 1 came away with a single root. A 
glance at the text-books showed mo that my plant could hn no otluu' 
than the extremely rare Hplranthen Itinnairuijfimia {H, yemmipom of 
Lindloy), whose only previously known station in Europe is Baniry 
Bay, Go. Cork. This dotormination has now been confirmed by my 
friend Mr. S. A. Stewart, and by Mr. Artlnir Bennett. Tlireo*dayB 
later I revisited the locality, and a search of a couple of houVe 
resulted in the discovery of a doi^en good examples, in full bloom, 
on© of which I forward herewith for the Herbarium of tho ihitisli 
Museum. 

The spot where S, Eommzoffiana grows is, as I have said, an old 
dug-out portion of a peat-bog. The bog is of considerable extent, 
but, so far as my observations have gone, the plant is confined to 
an area of a few acres. The ground is hard, wot peat, dotted over 
with the stump of the ancient forest that undcrlios most of our 
peat-bogs, and intersected with a network of drains and pools. The 
original level of the ground has been at least six foot higher, but it is 
evidently many years since ; owing to the water-level being reached , 
the turf-cutters were compelled to seek their fuel elsewhere. Garex 
flam and 0, Goodemimi are the commonest plants on this area, 
while a number of plants which are rare locally, such as Dnmm 
anglka, Badiola limides, F^eontodon MrtWj Thalict^mm flmum^ 
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Spargmhim minimum, Potamogeton obtiisifoliiis, and a profusion of 
Osmtmda regalis, flourisli on the bog or in the pools around. 

The following notes, made from an examination of a dozen 
growing specimens, may be of interest, as it is seldom that 
European botanists have an opportunity of studying this species 
in a fresh state. The stems in the Armagh plant are 4-9 in. high, 
somewhat thin and stiff, smooth and shining. Leaves generally 
five in number, the lowest two or three at or near the base of the 
stem, 8-6 in. long, arching, clasping at the base; they are 
broad, but are roiled in so as to form a tube of less than half that 
breadth, or a deep channel ; and they generally fall a little short of the 
base of the spike. The three upper leaves are short, and bractdike in 
shape, colour, and tejscture, being of a paler green, and less opaq^ue; 
their lower half forms a closed tube around the flower-stem, 
dilating upwards till it is of about twice the diameter of the latter ; 
the upper half lanceolate, erect. The spike is dense, 1-2| in. 
long; the flowers are in three vertical rows of from four to 
eight blossoms each, each flower being twisted to the left through 
an angle of about 90°, the bract sheathing the right-hand side of 
the ovary. The flowers are slightly greenish white, and look 
greener at a short distance, owing to the conspicuous bracts ; they 
are highly fragrant, and emit a delicious perfume resembling 
heliotrope ; two or three specimens soon scented a fair-sized room. 
The root, in tlio specimens I examined (I took care to leave the 
root in almost all cases), consisted of three cylindrical tubers about 
2 in. long. As regards the time of flowering, all the specimens 
collected on 10th August were in full blossom. In one or two 
cases the uppermost flowers were not yet expanded, and in a few 
others the lowest blossoms were withered. 

These notes offer some points of difference from those already 
published of the Irish plant. The best figures and descriptions to 
which I have had access are those of Prof. Babington in Tmns. 
I Ann. Soc. xix. 632 (1844), and of the third edition of F.ngikh 
Botamj, i. 974, the figure in the latter work being copied from Bot. 
Mag. t. 5277. A glance at thoso shows that the Armagh plant (as 
reprebonted by twelve specimens) differs from both in its longer, 
narrower root-loaves with inrolletl margins, and in its shorter, 
denser, untwisted bpilv('. The following table will show tho 
differences as regards dimensiouB 
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The margins of the leaves in my plant are invariably much 
inrolled, and the spike shows a slight twisting only at the top, 
JouKNAL or Botany, — ^Von. 30. [Snrr. 1892.] x 
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wlien the flowed are not fully expanded. The flowers thomsekes 
appear to correspond in all particulars to the printed descriptions. 
“Whether the diiferonces above detailed are of any importancOj 
I leave it to critical botanists to say. 

The finding of S, Uomanzofflana in the North of Ireland, while 
of interest to continental as well as British botanists, is of especial 
importance to local observers, for I see no reason why further 
search should not lead to its discovery at other stations, perhaps 
the most likely groxind being the extensive bogs that fringe the 
southern and south-western shores of Lough Neagh, and the 
marshes on the banlrs of the Upper Bann. The fact of its habitat 
being on a worked-out bog shows that, although it may have 
floiiiishecl in its present station for many years, its original home 
was probably elsewliere in tlie neighbourhood. 

[The identity of Lindley’s N. gemmipara with Bomanzqffiana 
of Oliamisso (Linnma, hi. (1828), which was at one time disputed, 
was accepted by Prof. H. G. Reichonbach and Asa Gray (see 
Report of Botanical Congress held in London in 1886, p. 176), and 
may therefore be considered as established. The spelling of the 
latter name is that of the founder of tlie species. The Rev. T. 
Allin {Flowering Plants of Go, Cork, p. 77) records it from two 
stations in addition to the well-known one at Berehaven: — In 
1878 I discovered [it] in a new station, east of Dunmanway, about 
thirty plants in a damp glen. Mr. 0. Longfield the next year 
found it in the neighbourhood of Desert.” — Joukn. Bot.] 


FIRST RECORDS OP BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

OOMPILED BX 

William A. Olaeke, F.L.S* 

(Oontiaued from p. S16*) 

Spergula arvensis L. Sp. PL 440 (17S8). 1570. Sagin® 
Sj)ergula, sive Sparry Belgarum et Anglorum.” — Lob. Adv. 857. 
Near Rochester, — Johns. Kent, p. 2 (1629). 

Lepigonum rtibrum Pries, PI Hall. 76 (1818). 1632. Sper- 
gula flora rubro.” — Johns. Kent, p. 28, 

L, marmum Pries, PL Hall. 76 (1818). 1629. Spargitla 
marina Daleschamp.”— Johns. Kent, p. 4. I am unable at present 
to give information as to the records of the species into which this 
is now divided. 

Polycarpon tetraphyllum L. Sp. PL ii. 181 (1762). 1778. 
“ Circa Lymston prope Exeter, in Devonia, et in Insula Port- 
landica.” — Huds. ii. 60. 

Montia fontana L. Sp. PL 87 (1758). 1663. About Gam- 
lingay’' (Oambs). — E. 0. 0. App. i. 8. 

Elatine hezandra DO. Ic. PL Ear. i. 14, t. 48 (1808). 1801. 
‘«The Revd, Me [E.] Williams found it, flowering in August, 
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1798y albout the eastern shore of-Bomere Pool, near OondoYerj 
Shropshire. B. 955. 

E. Hydropiper L. 8p. PL 867 (1753). 1830. Detected by 
the writer of this [J. E. Bowman] in August last [1880] on the S.E. 
side of Llyn Ooron, near Abberffraw, Anglesey.” — E. B. Supp. 2670, 

Hyperictim Androseemum L. Sp. PI. 784 (1758). 15YO. 
^‘Anglte sylvis, lucis, et nemoribus, prmsertim Bristoije et Glo- . 
oestriaB conterminis.”— Lob. Adv. 280. 

H. perforatum L. Sp. PL 785 (1753). 1538. '‘Hypericon 
.... nonnulli herbam perforatum [appellant] , vulgus appellat 
Saynt Johns gyrs.” — Turn. Lib. 

H. dnbium Leers, PL Herb. 165 (1775). 1796. “Discovered 
in July, 1794, by Dr. John Seward, of Worcester, growing plenti- 
fully about Sapey in that Connty.” — E. B. 296. 

H. qnadratum Stokes, Bot. Mat. Med. iv. 99 (1812). 1548, 
“ I sawe it tliys last yere in Syon parck” (Middx.). — Turn. Names, 
B iij. 

H. undulatnm Schoush. 1864. Pound 7th Aug. 1861, by 
Mr. T. E. Archer Briggs near Plymouth, Devon: but previously 
observed by Mr. James Cunnack and the Eev. W. Moyle Eogers. 
— See Journ. Bot. 1864, 46, 279; 1891, 98. 

H. humifusum L. Sp. PL 785 (1758). 1632. “Hipericum 
minus repens.” — Johns. Kent, p. 29. 

H. linarifolium VahL Symb. i. 65 (1790). 1840. “ Pound 
by the Eev. Thomas Hineks, of Cork, among granite rocks near the 
banks of the Teign, Devon, in the summer of 1888.” — Ann. N. H. 
ser. i. vi. 76. 

H. piilGhrum L. Sp. PL 786 (1753). 1632. Johns. Kent, 
p. 88. “In S. Johns Wood and other places.” — Ger. em, 540 (1688). 

H. Mrsutum L. Sp. PL 786 (1758). 1570. “IiiAnglia . .. 
prope Bristoiam : In Vincentii prasrupijis k sylvosis trans flumen.” 
— Lob. Adv. 178. 

H. moBtanum L. PL Sueo. ii. 266 (1755). 1640. “About 
Bristow and Bath,” &c. — Park. Theatr. 577. 

H. Elodes L. Sp. PL ed. 2, 1106 (1762). 1633. “Upon divers 
boggy grounds of tliis kingdome.” — Ger. em. 542. “ On a rotten 

moorish ground not farre from Southampton.”— Johns. Merc. Bot. 
21 (1634), 

Althea officinalis L. Sp, PL 686 (1758). 1551 Growoth 
naturally in watery & marrish myddoes and by water sydesJ — 
Turn. i. [B viij] . “Very plentifully in the marshes, both on^the 
Kentish & Essex shore alongst the riuer of Thames, about Woolwich, 
Erith, Greenehyth, Gravesend, Tilburie, Lee, Colchester, Harwich, 
and in most salt marshes about London.” — Ger. 789 (1597). 

A. Eirsuta L. Sp. PL 687 (1758). 1798. “In arvo prope 
Cobham in Cantia anno 1792 invenit J. Bayer habitationitm 
stirpium clarissimns indagator.” — Symons, Synopsis, 200. 

Lavatera arborea L. Sp. PL 690 (1758). 1640. “In an 
island called Diniiie, three miles from Kings Eoado, and five miles 
from Bristow, as also about the cottages neere Hurst Castle, over 
against the lie of Wight.”— Park, Theatr. 806. 

T 2 
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Malva moscMta L. Sp. PL GOO (1750). 1597. ^ By tlio 
ditcli Bides, on tlio lofi hand of ilio ))l}ico of (‘\(‘euLlon, calh'cl 
Tybome .... and divtavs othor pbicos.” (u'i\ 7H0. 

M. Bylvestris L. Bp. PL GHO (17e50). 1562, “ (Irowtdh wiklo 
nbont townos and hypfh wayos.’'— Tiirn, ii. 15. 

M. rotnndifolia L. Bp. PL 08B (1750). 1597. Wilde 

dwarle Mallow — among poiherbos by liigli waioh, and the bordetB 
of fieldes.”— Ger. 780. Johns. Kent (1002), p. 30. 

Tilia platyphyllos Scop. PL Oiirn. i. 870 (1772) {1\ (jtandh 
fidia Elivlu, 1787). 1666. “ At Whitbiablo in fiurroy, and near 
Darkm” [Dorking] .—Morr. Pinn. 118. 

T. cordata Mill. Diet. od. 8 (17()B) (7'. patvifolia Elirli. 
1787). 1562, “ Growetli wy plontuously in EHsekes in a parke 
within two mile from Ooliohestor, in the possession of one maiator 
Bogges.” — Turn. ii. 150, back. “Noere Colclieator, and in many 
places alongst the highway leading from London to lleningham, 
in the Coimtie of Essex.” — Ger. 1299. Both Turner and Gerard 
seem to intend T. vulgaris by their description, but according to 
Bay (Hist. PL ii. 1094), were in error in so doing : — “ Tiirnernm & 
Gerardam errdsse existimo oi\m in Essexia Anglia hoc genus copies^ 
provenire aiunt, nam quamvis ipse Essexi© inoola sum, neque inibi 
neque alibi in Anglia Tiliam feeminam Yulgarem platyphyllon sponto 
nascentein vidi. Qua) frequens in sepibus & sylvis apud nos 
invenitur Tilia est minore folio J, B. & aliorum.” 

Radiola linoides Both Tent, i, 71 (1788). 1632. Johns. 
Kent, p. 81. “I found this in Kent on a Heath not farre from 
ChistG-imr&t fOhislehurst] ... in July, 1000.” — Gor, om. 500 
(1683). 

Liniim catharticum L, Sp. PL 281 (1750). 1629. Johnson, 
Kent, p. 4. First observed by Goodyor in Hampshire and Essex. 
—See Ger. em. 559. 

L. perenne L. Sp. PL 277 (1750). 1650. ** On Newmarket 
Heath [Clainbs]. Mr. Bare.” — How, Phyt, 69. 

L, angustifolinm Huds. PL AngL ii. 184 (1778). 1562. 
“I have seerio llax . . . wildo in Bommorset ehyre wytbin a myh^ of 
Welles/’ — iJurn. Herb, ii, 89 (back), 

Gewnium $angiiineum L. Bp. PL 680 (1758). 1634. 

** About S. Vincents rock nigh Bristow.”— Johns. Merc. Hot. p. OH, 

G. sylvaticum L. Sp. PL 681 (1750). 1670. fn pratis 
montosis et dumetis agri Westmorlandici ot EboraconsLs copiobo.” 
—Bay, Oat. 101. 

G. pratense L. Sp. PL 681 (1750). 1597. ” in barren pkcos 
and in valiies.” — Ger. 797. 

G. pyrenaicum Burm. f. Biss. Gor, 27 (1759). 1762. Ad 
ripam fluvii inter Bangley et Kigliley in agro Eboraconsi; prope 
Enfield, et inter Hyde- Park et Little-Ohelsoa.”— Iluds. i. 265. 

G. molle L. Sp. PL 682 (1753). 1597, “ Neere to common 
high waies, desert places, untillod grounds, and specially upon mud 
aimosb everio where,” — Gor. 790. 

G, pnsillnin L. Syst. cd. 10, 1144 (1759). 1660. On the 
hill of health” (Cambs). — Bay, Oat, Cant, 61. 
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G. rotundifolmm L. Sp. PL 683 (1753). 1762. “ Circa Bath 
et Bristol copiose, inter Battersea et Wandsworth.”— Huds. i. 265, 
But the plant was known to Buddie (c. 1712). See PI. Middx. 68. 

G. disseotnm L. PL Suec. ed. 2, 242 (1756). 1632. Johns. 
Kent, p. 18. 

G. columbiimm L. Sp. PL 682 (1753). 1666. “ In seyeral 
places of Hampshire. Mr. Goodyer.”— -Merrett, 45. 

G. Eobertianum L. Bp. PL G81 (1753). 1548. The herbe 
called in englishe herbe Eoberte.” — Turn. Names, Giij. Between 
Hampstead Heath and Kentish Town. — Johns. Eric. (1629). 

Erodiiim cicutarmm L’Herit. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1, ii. 
414 (1789). 1597. ‘‘ This wilde kinde of iniisked Cranes bill, 
being altogether without savour or smell. ’’—Ger. 800, fig. 3. 

“ Pinke nedle or Cranes byl.” — Turn. Names, and HerbalL 

E. maritimum L’Herit. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1, ii. 416 (1789). 
1666. Over against Saint Yincents Eocks on the farther side of 
the Eiver, and at Bass Castle in Cornwall,” &c. — Merrett, 46. 

Oxalis Acetosella L. Sp. PL 433 (1758). 1538. “ Oxys . . . 
valgus vocat Alleiuya, wodsore, & cuckowes meat.” — Turn. Libellus 
“It groweth in woddes about tree rootes and amonge bushes.” — 
Turn. Names, E viij, back. 

0, corniculata L. Sp. PL 435 (1753). 1795. “ I am obliged 
to Mr, John Turner of Lympston, near Exeter, for a specimen of 
this plant, who found it in several places in the neighbourhood of 
that city, and who, I believe, first discovered it in these kingdoms.” 
— Berkenhout, Synopsis, ii. 141. 

Impatiens Noli-tangere L. Sp. PL 938 (1753). 1633. 

“ Pirst found to grow in this kingdome by ... . Mr. George Bowles 
.... first in Shropshire, on the banks of the river Kemlet ai 
Marington in the parish of Cherberry.” — Ger. em. 446. 

1. bifiora Walter, PL Carol. 219 (1788) {Ljulm Nutt.). 1835. 
“ On the river Wey, near Guildford, Surrey, 14tli Aug, 1834. Mr. 
Borrer.” — E. B. Biippl. 2794. 

Ilex Aquifolinm L. Sp. PL 125 (1753). 1538. “ An holy 
tre . . . e cuius corticibus ipse admodu puer viscu confeci.” — Turn, 
Libellus (under Humis), 

Euoxiynaiis europsetts L. Bp. PL 197 (1753). 1548. “ I Lave 
sene it betwene Barkway and Ware in the hedges.” — Turn. Names, 
D i. ' 

Ehamnus oatbarticus L. Sp. PL 193(1753). 1697. 

Kent in sundrie places, as at Pamingham, upon the coiiie burrowesV’* 

Gei^. 1154. 

K. Prangula L. Sp. PL 193 (1753). 1597. “I found great 
pletie of it in a wood a mile from Islington, in the way from thence 
toward a small village called Harnsey .... and in most woods in 
the parts about London.” — Ger. 1286. 

Acer campestre L. Sp. PL 1055 (1753). 1570. “Prope 
Oxonia oriri sponte nobis asseruerint.” — Lob, Adv. 44B. 

Genista anglica L. Sp. PI. 710 (1753). 1548. “ I have not 
sene it in England sa vying once besyde Cooxne parcke” [Surrey] . — 
Turn. Names, H iij. 
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G, pilosa L. H|). PI. 710 (1750). 1775. Pouiul l>y Hir John 
Ckilliim about Lai'ivlorO, four i)r niilcss Irooi Si. Mdniim(i\s Bm*y^ 
in July, 1771’' Hos(‘’m Mltuinuith ol Pulai)}, A|,)p. 15L Sir J. 
Cullmii iouiid it ut Ii4diit^luim in 1771 : hoo lliiui\s KL Siiifolk, J05. 

G. tinctoria ij. Bp. PI. 710 (1750). 1570. ‘nkuiintclla 
infecloiia— AngL ])iuwec(l .... Angluu occidiiH).”—Lob. Adv. 407. 

Ulex europseus L. Bp. PL 74i (1758). 1570, “in Anglia, 
nbi fre([ueiitihbima in steriiilnis ot oricoiiB.”— Lob. Adv. 100. 

U. Gallii Planch, in Aim. Be. Nai. Ord B. xix. 207 (1840). 
1849. bVom J lomLsliiro. DhstinguiBhed by Planchon in 1840.— 
Ann. Be, Nat. 8r<l B. xix. 20H, 

U. nanns 1*. L. Lursier m Byni. Byin 100 (1708), (including 
(L (tidlii), 1641. “Non pvocul a (JaBtro Boutli Bca Oastlo in 
Oonniatn Bouih-hamptonP’- -Johns. Merc. Jk)i. pars alt. 21, 

Cytistis scoparius Link, Enmn. ii. 241 (1822). 1648, 

“Orowoth in al countriis ot blngland where as 1 have bein”— 
Turn. Names, I) ij, back. 

Ononis repens L. Bp, Ph 717 (1758) (0. armmls E, B. Sapp. 
2659). 1548, “ Groweth in many places aboute Gambryge.”— 
Turn. Names, B i. 

O. spinosa L. Sp. H. 716 (1758). 1597. “In our London 
pastures, and likewise in other places.” — Ger. 1141, 

0« reclinata L. Sp. PI. ed 2, 1011 (1702). 1835. Found 
in Aug. 1885, by Prof. Graham by the sea to the north of West 
Tarbert, near the Mull of Galloway (Go. Wigton). — Hook. Comp. 
Bot. Mag, i. 119. E. B. Bupp. 2888. 

Trigonella pnrpurascens Lam. M. Fr. ii. 590 (1778), 1690. 
“Mr. Newton m our company found it .... at Tolesbury, m 
Essex.” — Bay, Byn. i. 246. 

Medicago sylvestris Fr. Mant. iii. 92 (1842). 1805. Near 
Bury, Buffolk,— Bir T. G, Gullum in Bot, Guido, 561. 

M. falcata L. Sp, PI. 779 (1758). 1634, “ in montosiH.”— 
Johns. More. Bot. 74. “Between Linton and Ihirtlow,” 
(Oambs).-IL G. G. 167 (1660). 

M. lupnlina L. Bp. PL 779 (1758). 1629, “ Modicu Hcmine 
racemoso.”---‘Jahns. Kent, 1. 

M. deriticniata Willd. Bp, PI. lU. 1414 (1800). 1670. “ At 
Orford in Suffolk.” — -Bay, Gat, 802. G. E. Smith m PJ. of S. Kent, 
48 (1829), as dmitimlata, 

M. arabica iluds, i. 288 (1762). i/, mamlatn Bibtli. FL Ox. 
282 (1794). 1632. Hampstead Heath. — Johns. Enum. 41. 

M. minima Desr. ap. Lam. Diet. hi. 686 (1709). 1660, “in 
an old gra^ell pit in the corn field near Wilborham churcli ; also at 
Newmarket ” (Oambs ), — &. 0. G, 166. 

Melilotns officinalis Lam. FL Fr. ii. 594 (1778), 1597. 
“No part of the world doth enjoy so great plenty tJxereof as England 
doth, and especially Essex.”— Ger. 1084. 

alba Besr, ap, Lam. Diet. iv. C8 (1797). 1830. “ Denes 
at larmouth. Gorn fields at Aberlady Bay near Edinburgh. Mr. 
Lbydd^Hook, Brit. Flora, 827. 

M, anrensis Wallr. Sohed, Grit. 891 (1822). 1848. First 
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found at Thetford, Snifolk, by tbe Bev. W* W. Newboiild, 28 July, 
1848. Piiyt. iii. 344, 540. B. B, Bupp. 2960. See Jonrn. Bot. 
1886, 162. 

Trifolium subterraneum L. 8p. Pi. 778 (1753). 1634« 

“ T. pumilum supinum doscniis longis albis nondum descriptum. 
In montosis.” — Johns. Mere. Bot, 73. 

T. prateixse L. Sp. PL 768 (1753). 1562. Groweth in 
myddoes somtyme -wytli a whyte floiire and somtyines wyth a 
purple.” — Turn. ii. 158. 

T. medium L. Am. Ac. iv. 105 (1759). 1660. ‘‘Lately in 
an enclosed ground near the river Cam, not farre from Newnham, 
by the foot way to Grantcester ” (Oambs). — E. 0. 0. 168. 

T. ochroleucon Huds. FI. Angl. i. 283 (1762). 1660. “About 
Cherry-Hinton ” (Cambs). — E. C. 0. 168. This may be the plant 
figured in Turn. ii. 157, and referred to by him as the “ trifoly or 
clover .... v\ryth a whyte fioure.” 

T. maritimum Huds. PL Angl. i. 284 (1762). 1633, “ I first 
observed it in Hartford salt marish the tenth of June, 1633.” 
— Johnson in Ger. em. 1208. 

(To be continued. 


8HOET NOTES. 

Eedisooveey of Eubus Chamjsmorus in Ireland (pp. 217, 246). 
— Having been unfortxmately unable to accompany Mr. Lloyd 
Praeger when he asked me to do so a couple of weeks ago, to seek 
for this missing Irish alpine, I was all the more willing to join my 
old friend Mr. E. M, Barrington, who wrote to me to the same 
effect at the beginning of August, and who has asked me to 
write this note. Neither Mr. Barrington nor I were aware of 
Mr. Praeger’s unsuccessful search when we arranged to go. We 
started from Strabane on Wednesday, August 10th, strongly 
impelled to the search by our accurate friend Mr. A. G. More, 
who has always maintained that, although no specimen existed, 
so careful an observer as Admiral Jones could not have been 
mistaken, and that the plant would yet be found. Proceeding by 
car to Lough Ash, we made our way to the range of hills known 
as the Hart or Sperrin range ; and after a search of some hours, 1 
was fortunate enough to find the plant. Mr. Barrington had taken 
another line, but, attracted by my shouts of triumph, he at length 
rejoined me, and we rejoiced together at having rediscovered an 
alpine species of much interest in its only Irish locality, where it 
has been unsuccessfully sought for on various occasions since it 
was first observed 66 years ago. Subseq[uently another small 
patch of the plant was seen across the boundary line between 
Tyrone and Derry, thus locating it for the first time in District 12 
of the Cybele Hibernka. Ruhm (Jhammnonis occurs, here sparingly, 
I would be inclined to say very sparingly. It appeared to us to be 
very difficult to find, and that it would be the wisest course to pub- 
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lii li ao oxfici loealiiy lor IVar of its (‘xka’inianlioiK la caaKsequoaco 
of ike a]i])amit.ly groat tloi*r<‘!iH<‘ ia (|uaatity hiuot‘ it wiih (haaailxMl 
as “very abundant/’ I four tlial. natural <Mns<M lia.vc^ luuai fi,i work 
in tliis (liroctioa. It in aJinost chokutl by Hplaigiaiai and Htiiiitod 
ling\ The plants arc thinly scatbauk, and UHually hlicnv a, siiiglo 
ininuto leaf akoiit half aai incdi in diauieter, \\1 u)h(‘ petiole bandy 
brings it to ilio light. It is thus a very incoiaspienouH speades as 
compared with the plant wo w^orc both faaniliar with in Scotland, 
No tj'aco of either iidloreseoiice or fructilkaddon was viHible, and I 
believe it is iinpoHsiblo any can have occurred this season, lu 
1888 I scarcluHl t.lieso nioimtains loss carefully, and I can only say 
I aitn not surprised that J was tlnm nnsnccossfuL Tin* only other 
alpino in the innuediulo ueighbourliood is i \treA* rufula, which 1 have 
already r(3Corded from the range iVm\ IL L A,, 2nd scr., voL iv. 
No. 0. IIaht. 

Notk on Oeobanohk, — I am inducod to publish this note, as in 
lately dissecting iny spocimonB of tlio genus I iiavi) cleienninod two 
sp<}cioB new to our Flora. Although uiiforiunaielj it is too late to 
attempt to gather specimens this year, and dried plants are almost 
useless to figure from; yet I slxouid bo glad to see any spocimous 
gathered this autumn, and woixld suggest that a careful sc^aroh 
round our rocky coasts next Juno and July may result in some dis- 
coveries. Bui the plants must be in a fresh state for easy discri- 
mination. A possible third now species to our list is from the 
Lizard cliffs, Cornwall ; at first sight it rosembles (h rnim, but the 
flowers are longer, more spreading, and crimped and wavy at the 
lips. The plant named by l)r. Boswell as requiring to be again 
gathered, the supposed 0. liccorum (Koch) A. Braun (ap. Bclmltz in 
AnnaU d. QeimcJuk,^ v. p. 504, Itegensburg, 1830; PkytologlHt, ii. 040 
(1846), I gathered in the original station, and sent fresh examples to 
Dr. Boswell, and his answer was “ certainly 0. clakhr/' In vol. iii. 
of the Phytohyutf p. 003 (1849), footnote, Dr. Bromfield remarks 
that ho has never seen any of those singular parasites visibly 
oonnectod with a large and healthy specimen of the species of plant 
to which they severally attach themselves^ but have always found 
their victim a poor, stunted, flowerless thing, sometimes hardly 
discernible above ground.’’ This is by no moans nxy own experi- 
ence, I have soon dozens of specimenB in Kent aiU^chai to young, 
well-grown plants of Rubm^ Gulhm, Piem, OnoiuH, &c. Ooriainly 
this was in June and July, and the Orobanchos were only partially 
in full flower ; later on it may be difteront : the only cxcopiiou 1 
remember was a few specimens of Daucus on the Kentish coast, 
but they were in an extremely dry situation. 1 refer entirely 
to wild plants ; I am, of course, aware of much injury being done 
to clover fields by Orobanebes, and have once or twice seen the 
parasites almost as numerous as the clover itself. — A rthuu 
BBNNETr. 

New Wilts Pi^ants.— M r. Arthur Benuett lias kindly verified 
the following which I liave found : — likynchospora /mea, 5, Land- 
ford; mrta, 10, Whaddon ; Lycopodium mmdatum^ 5, Land- 
ford.-^EnwAin J. TAruM# 
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New Oarmarthenshuie Plants. — D uring an excursion with the 
Cambrian Archseologicai Association in Carmarthenshire on Aug. 
lOfch, I lound the following species, which I believe are new records 
for that county : — Klatine hemndra, Talley Lakes ; Ruhm gymno- 
stachgs Gm6Y. [R, nincrothyrsiis J, Lange), near Pant y Lyn quarries; 
Hieracium diayhanoides^ walls near Dynevor Castle ; li. stenohpis 
Lindeb., walls, Om’egcennen Castle; i?, gothicnm Fr., rocks near 
Cwrt Bryn y Beird ; Lastrea Thehjptens, between the two Talley 
Lakes. — J. E. G-rifiuth. 

Viburnum Lantana in Lincolnshire. — I send you specimen of 
fibiirnum Lantana from a shrub found (apparently quite wild) at the 
Springs, Bothwell House, near Gaistor, N. Lincolnshire, by Mr. 
B. B. Le Tall. This is a new county record. — J. Burtt Dayy. 

^ Staceys Betonioa in Co. Donegal. — M any years ago I recorded 
this species Iroin Dunleary, in this county. Decently, however, on 
examining my specimens, I felt doubtful as to the correctness of 
my ideiitihcation, and on sending them to Mr. Bennett he stated 
that they were some hybrid of palmtrh^ distinct from amhiguum, 
I will procure Iresh specimens before long, and give them a fresh 
examination; but the Flora of this county was thus deprived of 
Rtackijh Betunlca, 1 have now, however, to record tlie plant with 
certainty. A lady of Londonderry, Mrs. Leebody, wrote to inform 
mo that it grew at Lough Fern, near Milford. On enquiry she 
kindly directed mo to the locality, and in the last week of July 
1 visited the spot, and soon found a patch of thirty square yards or 
so about a hundred yards above Lough Fern, on the east side, and 
about half-way between the Milford end of the lake and Mr. Swiney’s 
residence at Moyagh. The situation is amongst stumps of hazel in 
a rough uncultivated half- cleared patch of ground. Mrs. Leebody 
also sent me fresh specimens of Rolggomim Blstorta from near the 
Eeelan Eiver,^ in the Erin Valley, where it appears to be an 
undoubted native ; and informs mo that she has gathered Galium 
Molhigo near Eglinton, Oo. Derry: this is a very rare plant in 
Ulster. These interesting finds of klrs. Leebody’s wore originally 
made in 1889 and 1890. 8ho then sent specimens to Mr. B* A. 
Btowart, of Belfast, w'ho named lluau for her. Starhgs jleta}iic<( is 
extremely rare m Ireland. It grows, i know, in Armagh. Boveral 
of the old localities in the (Jgbelc Jlibernica are certainly errors. 
Unfortunately the serious and deplorable illness ot our valued Irish 
botanist, A, U. More, prevents me from obtaining full information 
from his collected materials for the now Cyhele Uibernica, — H. 0. 
Hart. 

PoLYGALA oxYRTBiu Eeiclib. IN W. SusBEX. — I fouud tliis plant, 
last May, in some abundance on sandy, grass-grown ground west of 
the Arun, and nearly opposite the ferry, at Littlehampton. Silem 
conim L., noted in Topographical Botany as doubtfully wild, is 
certainly native on both sides of the river, where previous observers 
have repeatedly gathered it. The var, ghitmosa Koch of Arenaria 
Bcrpyllifolia L. also occurs east of the river’s mouth* — Edward S. 
Marshall. 
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Eaht (Ir/n'icEHTKu J?f.ANTH. — Lant i,noiith I was glad to gather 
iJmrx kmimtom Htili iKUirc*!’ to the Berkshire boundary than its 
fornicvr kiic, nvii Juihiiat, but I aui not so sanguine of its reacliiug that 
eoujity now us 1. was at first. The cLiarackir of tiie meadows 
cliiiiiges iU)i:tsiil((ral)l}% and tlu*. rich, liisii grit,SH of the Thames 
mtuwlo\?s in Berkshire is not so favourable a habitat for sedges as 
tlio more barren meadows of the Coin Valley witli thoir profuse 
se«lgo growtli. For instance, in them yesterday I gathered Sdrjnm 
(-Vo’iV'/.sy Cnm,e puUennSf (), distklut, (7. C* 0, 

(Joodefwwlij t\ jh(VH^ LLjftwea {LK (jlauea)^ C, ampullxwea, (/. paludma^ 
( 7 , ih hinervis^ (1, hirta^ 0, riparian and JMophortim 

(inpuMijoUnni in beautiful condition. Other plants noticed in one 
vicinity were (Meraeh^ Thpnim^ Brormu racermmUf 

Poa ikfmpmmi PeMuea (JarduiL^ pmtensUi Vuleruma dioim^ 

limdippodixim pmnattmij rhalktmm Riummulus Dixmetii, 

IL I/itkosperma ojikinale, Ophiogkmuni xyidgare^ Erymmm^ 

onentiile^ Fotmnogeton Jlahclkttm^ P, pectinattm^ P* Frumi^ Scirpm 
8* imdtkmlu^ 8, paudfiorm* The canal gave a curious 
dnstaneo of reBtrioted , habitats ;* in this, still water grew a great 
quantity of with the lock which marks the 

entrance of the Oole and doln to the Thames the plant ceases ; not 
a scrap could I see in the River Thames, into which the canal runs 
at this point, nor does Ohara Mspida show itself in the river, Both 
these plants might be well assumed to grow in the river into which 
the canal passes, but this is not the case ; the former of the two 
I have not yet found in Berks. — Gr. Clabidoe Druce. 


NOTIOKE OF BOOKS. 

Mlmouri Botanic Oarden. Third Annual Report. St, Louis, Mo, : 
published by the Board of Trustees, 1892, Bvo, pp. 170, tt, 57, 

Tws volume is as beautifully printed and as admirably gotmp as 
its predecessor* which we noticed on p, 82 , Like the former Report, 
it contains several Important botanical papers. Prof, Trolease, the 
Bkector of the Garden, contributes a revision of the North American 
species of Humean, illustrated by thirty-three excellent plates ; some 
notes on Yucca; and the description of a new Agave (/B Fnge!- 
mamii), with thirteen plates mostly after drawings by Eugolinami, 
Nineteen species of limnex are catalogued as occurring north of 
Mexico ; Prof, Trelease gives full descriptions, and a copious list of 
locahties, in which we are glad to see the collectors’ numbers cited. 
Among his authorities he cites Dr. Trimen’s various papers pub- 
lished in this Journal about twenty years since, when Docks were 
in fashion ; does anyone study them now in England ? Prof. 0. V, 
RUey gives a careful and comprehensive summary of the facts 
eCnnccted with pollination of Yucca by Pnmuba yticcasella^ accom- 
panied. by eight plates ; and there is a note and plate of Parmelia 
mUimmla by Mr. T. A. Williams, 
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The Director’s Report shows that good work is being done in 
the Herbarium. Besides purchases of published sets, Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s West Indian collections, amounting to about 2000 specimens, 
have been added to the collections. The Engelmanii and Berii- 
hardi herbaria (containing respecti-yely about 98,000 and 57,500 
specimens) have been mounted and arranged ; and Prof, Trelease 
has presented his private herbarium, containing about 11,000 
specimens, chiefly of fungi, to the Grarden. 

The Report also contains a “Flower Sermon” by the Rev. 
Montgomery Schuyler, which seems to us rather dear at 200 dollars, 
although it contains some remarkable passages. When Charles 
Kingsley visited Mr. Shaw at the Garden in 1874, they became 
great friends, and “the Canon showed himself as familiar with the 
botanical names [of the exotics] as if they were the members of 
his own family.” Their intercourse was “ a mutual delight,” and 
Kingsley “warmly expressed his intention, upon his. return to 
England, of securing in [Mr. Shaw’s] behalf the honor of an 
appointment as a Fellow of the Royal Society.” Unfortunately, he 
died before he could “carry out his generous purpose.” After the 
sermon came a “banquet” for “the Trustees and their guests,” 
and some months later there was another for “gardeners, florists, 
and nurserymen”; and the speeches at these festive gatherings are 
printed in extenso ! “ Where can we find another such a man, 

with such a history, who has done so much for any city, aye, so 
much for any country, as Henry Shaw has done?” asked the Hon. 
Norman J. Colman: “what other city, what other state, what 
other nation has had a Henry Shaw, leaving so munificent a 
donation, leaving such a grand work for humanity ?” Mr. Shaw, 
who is described as having been “modest” and “unassuming,” and 
who was moreover an Englishman, would, we imagine, have felt 
somewhat uncomfortable under the hon. gentleman’s eloquence. 

The Hon. Charles E. Hay made a speech about Orchids. 
“ Enthusiasts have said,” he observed, “that there is a degree of 
intelligence in an orchid kindred to the intelligence that is in man. 
That as man is the noblest of the animal creation, endowed with 
the faculty of looking his Creator in the face, and having an intellect 
to express his thoughts, the orchid, being the last created specimen 
of the floral kingdom, has some of those attributes. I do not say 
so myself, I am not so much of a crank as that, but there is some- 
thing in the modern orchid corresponding to man. There are no 
traces of orchids found in the clay formations. No geologists olaiin 
that they have found anywhere traces of them. They have found 
flowers, but no orchids. .... I know of no flower in bloom that, 
to use the English expression of a French friend, is so thoroughly 
fetching as the well grown orchid. I do not know of any flower 
that I would rather devote myself entirely to than the orchid, and, 
for the reason, as Mr. Trelease has so well said, that I am abso- 
Ritely fond of them. It does seem to me that when I am in the 
presence of an orchid I am in the presence of a plant that, as the 
old Irishman said, ‘has sense.’” One wonders how an orchid 
would feel in the presence of the Hon. Charles E» Hay. 
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IlfmdkichjTtr PjfmuethsKnuHlfr, Voii Dr. Urto JJammku. Bvo, pp, x. 

B42, coiB, IB plaioB, Btutt.gari, IHPL 

ivrca-unii liitk'. work wa,K underiakwi io toa.oli plant-lover, 
in, fch(^ ’wi,(,Iest mme- of the how {.o arrange hie (*.oileciic,»UH. 

4,hK"} author hopes especially to 1)0 of rise to tlie teacher in helping 
liirii to niaJie pln.nt",llie and its relations (joinprelionsible to his 
pupils, dlie plant-lover wlio spends liis Icusnro in th(3 open air will 
find guidance, and tiiose to wlioni it is given to visit foreign lands 
will leam Iiow a,nd what to collect, k great deal of valuable 
iiifoianation liu,s certa.inly been got into tiio comparatively vsraall 
space Avliich tlift book occupioH, and Dr, J.)annner is careful to 
consider different tastes and divide his inattor accordingly. 

The first few chapters deal with the collector’s etpiipment, and 
tho collection and preparation of Bpecimens. The statonient on 
page B that the Linnean Herbarium is in tjie rooms of the Britisli 
Museum is a pardonable error, and does not detract from the value 
of tlta many hints and suggestions, which includo recipes for drying 
succulent plants and flowers, for the preparation of Conifers with 
deciduous, needles, and the preservation of dehiscent fruits in 
glycerine. To assist in the ' determination of the flowering plants, a 
general review ■ is, given." of. Hooker and Bentham%,'cohorts,'and an 
explanation of the parts of the flower, the inflorescence, and leaf- 
arrangement illustrative of their importance to this end, The 
mounting of the specimens and their arrangement in the herbarium 
occupies the seventh chapter, and the remaining ten are devoted to 
the various tastes in collecting; first the biological collection, 
comprising the relations of plants to their surroundings, whether 
atmospheric conditions, the animal world, or other plants ; then a 
few hints for a pathological collection, followed by the teratological 
series, in which Dr. Masters’s well-known book is largely referKHi 
to. The ‘‘fruit and seed collection” contains further information 
as to the preservation of fruits, several methods being dobcribed. 
The preparation of woods, and ospooially of Hociious, for microscopic 
oxamination is the chief point in the few pages on the wood 
eollection, After a short chapter on buds, the loaf collection is 
eonsiderod at greater length, and various points of biological inimest 
worthy of illustration suggested. The fern collootiou bc^gitis with 
axi explanation of the microscope, and how to work it ; this is 
followed by a brief account of the life-liistory of tluj group, hikI a 
capital description of the venation, sporangia, and sori, which arc 
of importance in the discrimination of the orders and genora. A 
brief account of the orders is also given. This chapter contains 
some excellent figures borrowed from Luersson, as do also the 
succeeding two, in which the Mosses and Thallopliytos are treated 
on a similar plan, but somewhat exhaustively for the sijao of the 
book. Some preparation-methods which are not included in the 
body of the work are brought together towards the end ; tlmy deal 
chiefly with Fungi and their spores. 

The text concludes with a classified list of Floras ; Germany 
boasts thirty-nine ; “England” only three— Bantham’s iArndtoo/i, 
Bdmonston^a’ Flora of Shetland^ and the London Oittahgm! Buroly 
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Batington and Hooker might have been included. After the 
copious index is a table for the determination of the families of 
flowering plants, probably about as useful as most of the kind, 
though the indication, “Eluthen mit Discus; Disoiflorm: do. olme 
Discus; Thalamifloras,” does not look hopeful. The thirteen plates 
contain sections of the flower, fruit, and seed of the orders of 
flowering plants, arranged according to the Genera Plantarum, The 
sketches are clear and good, and will doubtless prove a useful 
addition ; they are, as acknowledged in the preface, mostly copies 
from Sclmizlein’s IcmofjrapMa. A. B. Rendle. 


Grasses, By 0. Henry Johns, M.A, London : S.P. C. K. 8vo, 
pp, 96. Price Is. 6d. 

This little book begins badly. It is called Grasses,” whereas 
a third of it is devoted to Sedges : it is styled “ An Appendix to the 
late Rev. 0. H. John’s Flowers of the Field,'' whereas everyone 
knows that the author of that work was named C. A. Johns : and 
its cover is — we can hardly say ornamented — with a figure of Typha 
tatifolia, which of course is not a grass. 

Flmmrs of the Field, which first appeared in 1853, and has run 
through some twenty-six editions, occupying a position between 
the gossipy and usually inaccurate books about ‘‘wild flowers” and 
tlie recognised floras, was in its day a useful book for beginners. 
It might be made so now, if it were brought up to date, but each 
“edition” is a mere reprint: it gives a very imperfect notion of the 
British Flora as at present known. 

Unfortunately, the same must be said of the Appendix now 
before us. We find no mention of Spartina alterniflora, S, Townsendi, 
Anthomnthim> PueMi, Apera interrupta, Psamma baltica, and others, 
while the more critical genera are dealt with very perfunctorily ; 
and among the Sedges (which, by the way, are placed after the 
Grasses) there is no record of Schmmis ferruyineus, Car ex ornithopoda, 
C.frigida, 0, iistidata, and others. The illustrations, both old and 
new, are lamentably weak, and there is not a single dissection of a 
flower. There are many other matters for criticism, did space 
allow; but what has been said will sufficiently show the unsatis- 
factory character of the book. The introductory portion, and indeed 
the whole treatment of the subject, force us to the conclusion that 
Mr. 0. H. Johns has a very slight acquaintance with either grasses 
or sedges; and we regret that so important a body as the S.P.O. E. 
should put forward so useless a volume. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS, 

BoL Centralhlatt (No. B0).~-A. Nehring, ‘ Die Flora des diluvi- 
alen Torflages von Klinge bei Cottbus.’ — (Nos. 81-84). E. Wilo 2 ;ek, 
‘ Zur Konntniss des Banes der Frucht und :des^- Samons der Oype- 
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raoeeu^ (6 plates). (No. 8t). F, Ifuck* ^ Bysteimitwclieii 
Btelluiif^ voii 

Iht. (July 20). Vu L Wok, ^ iJnSkdh: I), T. 

MiicDorigal, ‘IVtulriln of Ikssijh^nf (1 pluto). « M. B. 

TlunBas, ‘Ah Apparatun for root prosKiin*,’ (3. L. IIoltenHwi* 
‘llirt Hioin asul Hporaip^Hiun of Ihtn/ihtKnk (1 plaio). 

llaL XettiiHif (July 22), — J. WioHiior, ‘ Kiue Bomerktmg 7iU 
Pfeffofa ‘ Eiicsrgeiik dot Pflai™/ ' — F. Roliolle, ‘AfouBtnme 
BuchonblatterJ — (July 29-'Aug. 5). Ij, Josi, ‘ Ilobor R. Ifartig’B 
Tlioorio (loH DickiumicliHtluiuis und dor Jalirringluldung.’ — 
(Aug. 12). W. Benoillo, ^ Dio NobcHy.ollon (1(U' BpaJtofTimiigen.’ 

IhilL iW, Hot, Ikli/!{]iie (xxxi., pi 1 : July 27). — A* AVoamael, 

* Monograpliio du Frajiims,' (Pf, 2) b\ Crdpin, ‘Tableau 
analytique doB Roses ouropd(‘iino‘%’ Id. ‘ D s' ribntioii geograplu(iUG 
du ItoMi F, Rouauld Sa J. (Jardot, ‘ Alusci exotici iiovi vel 

mimis cognitid — J. Oardot, * Bo rindgalite do valour des types 
spdcifiquoBd 

BuU» 8()c* Dot France (xxxix,, Ooraptes rendus 2 ; Aug. 1).— 
A. Ohabert, ‘ Plantes de France et de Cotsed ■— J. A. Battandier & 
L, Trabut, ‘Voyages botaniques en Alg&ie' {AnthmU hahylka^ 
Sahok zygophylla, Allium Mamemjlum, A» gefultm^ Bhimither^ 
al(jBriemi% spp. nn.). — P. & H. Duchartro, ‘Les feuilles du Am$m 
sagittifoUmJ — E. Aler, ‘ Sur les causes de la variation de la density 
des boisd — Id., ‘ Influence dos decortications annulaircsd — P, 
Duchartre, ‘ Sur ime monstruosit^ du Physo^tfiyia riryiniana .^ — 
A. Pranoliet, ‘Sur le groupe des Lmitopodinm' {iinaphaJium 
suhuktiuHi sp.n.). — ‘ Propositions relatives k la Nonicnclatmvd 

JlttlL Torrey Bot» Club (July). — A. Scluieidcr, ‘American 
Ilhkohl(P (2 piatos). — N, L. Britton, ‘New or iiotowortliy N. 
American Phanerogams’ {Polemonium Vaa linintuc, Phlor AVAsr///, 
spp, nn. : 1 plate).*— T. Morong, Prlocankn hihhdtum, sp.n. 

UanUnerP (Jkromie (July ^0). Ihadrobinm ehrysacepludum 
Kranzl* sp. xi. *— (Aug. 0). Marka omdentalu Baker, sp. n. - - M, 
Poster, ‘Iris I^rtuH* (fig. 27). -- J. Weathers, ‘ Pyrtanthm Tuekii^ 
(fig. 28).— (Aug, 18), Odontoykmtm Owmianum Rolfe, Zyyopi'Udiim 
grammifoUnm Rolfe, spp.nn.).— (Axxg. 20), Yanda inteUina KranzL, 
sp. n.).— ‘ ihew/urm (“ gon. nov. arte cl. (Jlibran inter VrviHdhmm 
ot hkelmridem confectum”) i dibran i Mastd (fig. 8CJ).— ‘ Displacomeut 
and Simulation ’ (figs. 37, 38). 

Kew IhdiHin (July & Aug.). — ‘False SissaP (Jyaer deei/dms 
Baker, sp.n.). 

Oesterr. Bot» ZdUcJmft (Aug.). — P. Dietcl, ‘ Ueber den Gene- 
rationsweclisel von Pueemia Agropyrid — A. Waisbockor, ‘ Ueber die 
Buschelhaare der Potentillen.’ — 0, Baenitz, Pdben )i{hniw var. nov. 
p$$udepetrmm, — J. Preyn, ‘ Plante Orientales ’ (contd, : Tragopoymi 
4UMrm^ Smrzomra hioolor^ S. Sintenmi, liieramm HinUmmi ^ '//. 
eddnkfhyllum, spp.nn,).— P. Oonrath, ‘ Viscum aiiB Eichend 
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BOOK^NOTES. NEWS, Sc. 

We regret to say that the printing of the Biographical List' of 
British Botanists has been unexpectedly delayed, and, although 
nearly one-half is in type, its publication can hardly take place 
before the beginning of 1898, although we hope it will not be 
delayed beyond that date. The list of First Eecords of British 
Flowering Plants, which Mr. W. A. Clarke is now publishing in 
these pages, will be reissued in pamphlet form, and we shall be 
glad to receive any corrections for incorporation in the reprint. 
Mr. E. G. Baker’s ‘ Synopsis of Malvese ’ will, it is hoped, be 
completed by the end of the year. 

Geneeal Paris, of Dinard, Ille-et-Vilaine, France, is preparing 
a Nomenclator Br}jologici(>s on the plan of Steudel’s Nowendator 
Botnnicus, and will be grateful if bryologists will send him copies of 
recent memoirs, or exact references to the descriptions of new 
species. 

The Bromley Naturalists* Society has appointed a Committee 
to draw up lists of the fauna and flora of Bromley Union district, 
which comprises the parishes of Beckenham, Bromley, Chelsfield, 
Chislehurst, Cadham, Down, Farnborough, the Grays, Hayes, 
Keston, Knockholt, Mottingham, Orpington, and West Wickham. 
If properly carried out, the work should form an important contri- 
bution to the long-delayed and much needed Flora of Kent, upon 
which our readers will be glad to know that Mr. F. J. Hanbury is 
at the present time actively engaged. The Bromley naturalists will 
no doubt exercise caution with regard to the flora of Keston 
Common, on which the improver upon Nature has been at work, as 
we mentioned on p. 224. Mr. J. French, 99, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, will be glad to receive information. 

Mr. j. Beetland Farmer, the Demonstrator of Botany in 
Oxford University, has succeeded Dr. D. H. Scott as Assistant- 
Professor in Botany at the Boyal College of Science, South 
Kensington. Dr. Scott has accepted the Keepership of the Jodrell 
Laboratory at Kew. 

Me. j, G. Baker has reprinted in book form the SimmMrg of 
New Ferns discovered or described since 1874 (Clarendon Press; 
cash price 5s. net ”). 

M. J. Bornmuleee, who started last winter for an exploring 
tour in Persia, left Teheran early in the year for Kum and 
Siiltanabad, and went from there to Ispahan by way of Gulpaigam. 
All the way from Sultanabad to Ispahan lie met with an abundant 
but monotonous flora of bulbous plants, besides which little else 
was to be seen. He notes especially Merendera perma and AT. 
soholifera, Qolchkum SzovUzii, Iris persica^ and .various Gageas. 
Then he spent nine days from Ispahan to Yezd, and twelve from 
Yezd to Kerman. An excursion from Yezd to the Shir Kuh 
mountains, which he says were bristling with snow and ice, was 
successful only in the lower parts, as the season was not advanced 
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enongli for tlio hi.nflicr ro.f^ionj? of tliiHinitvliiy riingo f4i>(M)--'4200 to,.). 
In Kortnain M‘. T^oriiiruillor c^xplorod Knh Kirg and ‘Knli Tnpar. 
lie reached 81)20 in. on the foruior, and BBOO ni. on fclie la.fcter, but 
hoped to get to the sunivnit of Knh Jupai* (4Bt)0 in.) as soon as the 
Beason would allow. On Knh dupar tlw rocks warc^ carficdied %vit!;i 
ciisliionB at emrijhnut^ each covered with hundreds of the 

most brilliant flowotB, wiiilBt larger maKSOB of I^^phedm sp. formed 
thick woods Indween 2900 and. BOOO m.^ wliicli wore visible at a 
great distance. M. Bornmi'illor intends to stay in Kerman till 
antuiiin, and to cmitinne tlie ex]doration of the higli moiintaiii 
flora. Then he wishes to go to Ihtshir or to Bender Ahhas, and to 
visit the Ilamrin Hills lietween Bagdad and Mossui and the 8yrian 
desert during tlio spring of IBOIh 


OniTUARY. 

1 UROEnr to record tlm death of Mr. Qkotio-k Daviks, wlio was 
born at Brighton on Feb. 12, 1BB4, and died tliere mi April Otb at 
tlio ago of flfty-eigbt years, more than thirty of which were devoted 
to the study of Mosses, Trepetiem and Licdions. At the bogdnning 
of his bryological career lie had the great advantage of making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Mitten, which was of inestimable service to 
Iiim as a sLudfiiit, and resulted in a life-long friendship, In 1862 
lie contributed a paper on tlu‘ iuohb flora of the clistriol to 
HtHtnry of Brighton: in 1B70 he was associated with the undersigned 
in the compilation of a complete bryologl6al Flora of the entire 
county of Sussex; and he contributed some valuahle notes on tlio 
distribution of cryptogams in Cornwall and Devon to the papers 
publiBliecl by Messrs. Holmes and Brent ; he was also an occasional 
contributor to (hmlha^ Sdmm (lomp^ and the Bmif IlryoUxjique, 
He was an ixnwearied collector and student, thanks to a strong 
constitution, and he delected in Sussex a number of rarities, 
among which were Borhula YahHana and Barinmw strida. Ho 
also found time to investigate the floras of other conn trios, a rkdi 
collection of whose niosscB and hepatics are represented in Ifm 
herbarium, During his annual holidays, which wore usually speni» 
in the south of Europe, ho worked incessantly, finding nearly (wery 
rarity enumerated in Sebimpor’s Ht/nopsh; andliopnblislKsI a paper 
ou Piedmont and Nice cryptogams in fr/rmY/ce, ii. 17B (1874). In 
Scotland, during a hurried holiday, ho had the good fortune to detect 
Steetzla Mbrkii on Ben Lawers (see GmiiUea, iv. 76). During our 
long friendship of twenty-five years, 1 learned to esteem him for 
his many amiable qualities, and Ms well-cultivated and well-stored 
mind; and I look back with sincere regret to those rambles in 
which I found him such an agreeable companion, During the 
last two years lie suffered from failing health, and was eventually 
compelled to abandon his favourite studies; and on April CHh ho 
passed away peacefully from this life. As was mentioned on 
p. 2S6, his herbarium has been presented to the British Museum. 
-0. P. Smith. 






ON AN APPARENTLY ENDEMIC BRITISH 

BdNUNCULUS. 

By the Eey. E. S» Mai&shaeh, M.A., F.L,S. 

(Plate 828.) 

‘ RamiELCtilus petiolaris, n. sp. —» Root of many long white 
fibres. Stem solitary, 9 in. to 2 ft. high, I— | in. in diameter near 
tlie base, erect, rigid, usually more or less zigzag in outline, striate, 
fistular, often purplish, very brittle. Original root-leaves reduced 
to subulate petioles, rather numerous, the outer ones recurved, 
mostly disappearing before the flowers open ; later root-leaves sub- 
persistent, but very easily detached, erect or ascending, with or 
without a short, blunt, linear-oblong blade, frequently 4-5 in. long; 
lower stem-leaves similar, very erect ; uppermost linear or linear- 
oblong, subsessile ; all quite entire. Flowers few (1-4), as a rule 
solitary, large for the plant ; sepals and fruit of R, Flammula ; petals 
with a cuneate base, so that they appear to be distant, broadening 
upwards to the truncate top. Whole plant quite glabrous. 

Syn. — J?. FlmmnnU L., var. pefMans Lange ined., Marshall in 
Joimi. Bot. 1888, 230. 

Habitat. — Gravelly margins of small Highland lakes in W. Soot* 
land. Kingshouse, Argyle!; Sligachan, Skye, E, F, S W, E. Linton^ 
sp. ; Assynt, W. Sutherland I 

This remarkable form was first met with by myself in June, 
1888, and by Messrs. Linton in the following August. It grows by 
preference in water two or three inches deep, and never, so far as 
our experience goes, occurs more than a yard or two from the 
margin ; occupying, in fact, much the same position as Suhiilaria 
aqiiatiea, with which it is associated in the original station (Lochan 
Mathair Btive). In one instance I have seen the stem slightly 
creeping at the base, hut this was evidently exceptional and ab- 
normal, The remarkably erect habit and peculiar leaves at once 
attract attention, especially as the plant is usually very abundant 
where it occurs. During the present summer I have searched for 
it by various lakes in the east of Scotland, from Selkirk>shir 0 to 
Ross, but without success, although in several instances the locality 
was quite suitable. Both in Skye and Argyle it ripens fruit freely. 
Likely to be found in Ireland. 

I have retained Prof, Lange’s varietal name in a specific sense, 
as being so thoroughly appropriate ; the more readily, since he 
himself, when determining the plant, added, *^vel species nova,” 
After long consideration, this, my own original impression, has been 
so much strengthened, that I have decided on putting it forward as 
distinct, although it has a great deal in common with E. Flammtda, 
and many botanists may prefer to leave it as a variety or sub- 
species.” Mr. F. J, Hanbury, to whom I showed some thousands 
of living specimens near Kingshouse, and with whom I found it in 
Sutherlandshire, writes:— I am glad you are going to describe 
Ranunmlns peMolaris as a species, as I am sure it is worthy of 

JoiJENAL or Botany.~Vol* so. [Got. 1892 .] xj 
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specifio rank.®’' This, howevor, I slioiilrl scarcely haye ventured to 
do, had not the constancy of tlie eliaraotors relied on been severely 
tested by eiiltivation under circumstances wholly unlike the natural 
ones. Boots which were sent home, four years ago, fortunately 
survived, and have flow^’ered for two successive seasons. Poly- 
morphic as R* IRammula is, tho variations do not appear to bo 
permanent ; var. radienm Nolte, perhaps tho most marked of them 
all, was at once found hy Mr. Beehy to revert to tho type, when 
grown in a pot. R. pethlaris, on the contrary, though (like most 
perennial wild flowers) somewhat modified by the richer and drier 
soil of an ordinary garden-border, has retained its peculiarities in a 
very high degree ; the root-leaves showing no appreciable change, 
and those of the stem only becoming a little coarser and larger in 
the blade. The stems are weaker, and eventually prostrate ; small 
plants, with the curious radical leaves characteristic of this species, 
being formed by nodal rootvag. As it is unable to mature seed 
under the altered conditions of existence, the plant is thus special- 
ised, and enabled to hold its own. 

Explanation o,f Plate 328.— 1. Rammculm petiolaris, flowering (a small 
specimen, witk most of the root-leaves already detached). 2. Ditto, showing the 
root-leaves as first developed in spring. 


SYNOPSIS OP GENEEA AND SPECIES OF HALVED. 
By Eumund G. Baker, F.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 240.) 

A. Oaules erecti ? Folia suborbicularia supra rufescentia basi 
cuneata. Carpella ? 

65. S. BUBOBBicuLAius St. PEL in Ann, Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, xviii. 
p. 53. 

Hab. Brazil. Eio Grande do Sul ! 

,ja. Oaules prostrati. Folia, parva disoolora ovata basi rotunclata. 
Oatpella 5-7.' 

66. B. MioEOMYimA Oav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 461 ; Seem. PL Vit. 
p. 15. 8, parvi/oUa DO. Ic. p. 461. S. miluyijvlia Porst* Herb. 
8. rhombifoUa var. mierophylla Mast. Lc, p, 824. 

Hab. India! Bourbon. Polynesia ! Pescadores Is. I 

67. S- Vescoana BailL in Bull. Soc. Lin. Par. 1885, p. 504. 
Hab, Madagascar. Port Leven, M, Vesco ! 

68. S. nnmmularia, sp. n. — Oaulibiis prostratis ligneis, foliis 
ovatis parvis serratis discoioris supra nigrescentibus subtiis cane- 
scentibus petiolatis, stipulis parvis linearibus, calyce angiilato 
sepsis ovatis aciiminatis, petalis luteis calyce longioribiis, carpellis 
: 6'v'muticis dehiscen tibus. 

'' , ■ ''' Hab. ' Isle of Pines'! Milm. Herb. -Kew. ' 

'' ' BrafUebes 7-9 in. long; leaves in, ; sepals | in. long. 
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69. S. discolora, sp.n. Oaiile ramoso ligneo ratsaibixs fili- 
formibiis minute pubescentibus, foliis parvis ovatis vel ellipticis 
discoloris supra nigrescentibus subtus albo-cinereis serratis basi 
cuneatis petiolatis, stipulis liuearibus, floribus solitariis vel siib- 
solitariis leviter pedunculatis pedunculis petiolis longioribus ad 
apicem artionlatis, calyce angulatis sepalis triangularibus acumi- 
natis vel aeutis, petalis flavis calyce longioribus, carpellis 

Hab. Timor, Teysmann, No. 10809 ! Herb. Kew. 

Brandies 6~10 in. long; leaves in, long, petiole -J in.; 
peduncles J in. 

Eesembles 8, micropJiylla Oav., but lias much shorter peduncles. 

V. Caiiles diffuse procumbentes vel prostrati. Folia parva basi 
cordata vel subcordata. Carpella 5. 

70. S. DIFFUSA H.B.K. Nov. Gen. et Sp. v. p. 257. 8. 

f omits Morio. PI, N. Am. t. 25. S.filicaulis Torr & Gray, i. p. 232, 

Hab. United States. Texas! Arizona! New Mexico! Mexico! 
Bolivia ! Mauritius ! Seychelles ! 

Var. SETOSA. 8, fdicaulis var. setosa A. Gray, PI. Wright, ii. 

p. 22. 

Hab. N. Mexico ! 

71. S. supiNA L’Herit. Stirp. t. Hi. bis. 8. pilosa Cav. ! ; DC. 
Prod. i. p. 463. S. ovata Cav. ; DC. /. c. p. 468. S, procumhens 
Swartz. PL ii. p. 1211. 8, hetoniemfolia Balb. ; DO. l, c, p. 463, 
5. hispida Bertero, non Pursb. 

Hab. United States, Florida! West Indies ! Mexico. New 
Granada! Argentine Eepublio* 

Oaulea erecti. Folia molliter tomentosa basi cordata vel 
subcordata. 

■ ^ Carpella 10-12. 

72. S. ooEDiFODiA L. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 464 ; K. Sohum. 1. c. 

p. 380, t. Ixii. 8. herhaoea Cav. ! ; DC. L o, p. 463. 8» micans Cav. !; 
DC. 1. e. p. 462. 8, niultiflora Cav. ! ; DO. L c. p. 464. S, mamlata 
Cav. ! ; DC. I c. p. 462. ' S, Borhonica Cav. ; DC. Lc. p. 464. S. 
suberosa LTIerit. Stirp. p. 113, t. 54. S. rotimdlfolia Lam. ; DC. 
L <?. p. 464, S, afrkana Pal. Beauv. PL Owar. ii. p. 87, 8. altkem- 
/oto Swartz; DO. L c* p, 464. *8. tomentosa Veil. FL Flum. vii. 
t. 14, S. Velloziana Steud. Nona. ii. p, 580. 8, hyssina et velutina 

Schr. in SylL Eatisb. ii. pp. 70, 71. 8. ptmgens H. B. K. Nov. Gen. 
et Sp. V. p. 263. 8, pelUta H.B.K, Lc. 8. holosericea 'et mistata 
Wilid. ; Spr. Syst. Veg. iii, pp. 112 & 166. 8. waltherifolia et ciliosa 
Boj. 8, decagyna Sohiim. et Then, Beskr. p. 807. 3. conferta 
Link; DO. Prod. i. p. 473. 8. vestita Steud. Nom. ii. p. 580 

Hab. Tropical and subtropical regions. 

Var. MUTioA. S. hrachypoda F, v. MuelL in Herb. — Carpellis 
muticis. 

Hab. Australia. McArthur’s Eiver. Gulf of Carpentaria ! 

Var. SEBHATA. — -Foliis oblongis basi rotundatis grosse serratis, 

Hab, Bolivia, Prov. Larecaja, Afnndcti, No. 823 ! 

. u8 
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78, S, mmiMmuk A, Giw, PL Lindh, p, 164, 

Hab, Texas, 

Oarpella 5. 

74. S, AmmaATA Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 106. 

Hab. Jamaica I Mexico. Central America I Venezuela. 

0 . Caules ereoti yel decumbentes. Folia plus miniisve cinerea 
molliter piibescentia basi rotundata Tel subcordata. Oarpella 7-10. 

‘ 75. S. FALTAX Walp. Reliq. Meyen. p. 806 ; Hillebrand, PL 

Sand. Is. p. 44. Anoda ovata Meyen. Eeise, ii. p. 189. 

Hab. Polynesia! South China! Oocliiii China 1 

Var. Hiilebrand, I e. 8, DiellM A. Gray, Bot. United States 
ExpL Exp, p. 162. 

Hab. Sandwich Is. ! 

Var. y. Hillebrand, I, S'. Sertum Nutt, ex A. Gray, L c. p, 168. 
S, Totundifolia Gaud, ex Hook, & Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 79. 

Hab. Sandwich Is. I 

Var. FLATESCENS. — -Tota herba flavescens. 

Hab. Malden Islands, S. Pacific, Macrae ! 

76. S. ruKPURAscENS Sak, MS. in Herb. BO. ; K. Sclmm. L c» 
p, 883. 

Hab. Brazil. Bahia 1 Ceara. Minas Geraes ! 

77. S. OAMPESTRis Benth. PL Hartweg. p. 118. 

Hab. Ecuador. Guayaquil ! 

9r. Oaules erecti vel prostrati. Polia ovata vel ovato-oblonga 
lanoeolata acuminata vel acuta plus minusve molliter tomentosa 
interdum viscidula basi cordata vel suboordata. 

Oarpella 5-~6. 

78. S. TOMENTEitLA Miq. in Limisa, xxii. p* 55S ; K. Sebum. L c. 
p. 809. 

Hab* Brazil. Minas Geraes I Rio de Janeiro. 

Var. /3. BBBvroALYx K. Sebum. L c. p. 809. 

Hab. Minas Geraes, nr, Oaldas. 

79. S. SAVANNABUM K, Bchum. Lc, p. 809. 

Hab. British Guiana, ScJiomhurgkf No, 819. 

80. S. Mabtiana St. HiL PL Bras. Merid. i. p. 187. 

Hab. Brazil I Paraguay. New Granada I Venezuela ! 

81. 8. ABOENTiNA K. Schum. L (?. p. 815, 

Hab. Argentine Republic. 

82. S. OAUDATA St. HiL et Naud, in Ann, Sc. Nat. ser. ii. xviii. 
p. 52. 

Hab* Brazil, Minas Geraes, 

Oarpella 7-10. 

88. S. Teysraanni, n. sp, — Caule ereeto piloso, foliis paiice 
disooloris cordatis lanceolatis acutis serratis potiolatis moliitor fulvo- 
tomentosis, floribus axillaribus pedunculis unifloris petiolis longiori- 
bus,'a:©palis' ovatis vel lanceolatis acuminatis, earpellis 8-10 angu- 
latis bitristatis dorso lateribusque rugosis. 
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Hab. Timor, Teysmmm, No. 10804 ! 

Stem 1~3 ft. iiigii or more; leaves li-2 in. long; peduncles 
1|-1| in. long, 

84. S, suBcoKDATA Span, in Linn^ea, xv, p. 172, 

Hab, Timor. 

p. Caules erecti. Folia ovata vel lanceolata basi cuneata vel 
rotimdata vel subcordata. Oarpella 7-10, 

85. S. Meyeniana Walp. Bel. Meyeii. p. 807 ; Hiliebrand, FL 
of Hawaiian Is, p. ‘45. 8. ulmifolia Hook. & Am. in Boi, Beeoii. 
p. 79, 

Hab. Sandwich Is. ! 

cr, Caules prostrati vel erecti. Folia ovata vel oblonga glabra 
pilosa vel glandulosa basi cordata. Oarpella 5~6. 

86. 8. vEEONiojEFOLiA Lam. Encyc. i. p. 24 ; DO. Prod. i. 

p. 463. 8, morifolia Cav. ; DC. Prod. L c. ^ 8. radicans Oav. ; 

DO. Prod. Lc» 8, imilomilaris L’Herit. ; DC. Prod. L c. 8, Jus- 
siccana DC. Prod. /, c. nervosa Cat. 1858, non DC. 
hegonioides Griseb. in Bonpi. vi. p. 3, No. 19. S’, clmtodonta Turcz. 
in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1858, p.'199. 8, halica Miq. FL Ind. Bat. 
i. pt. 2, p. 141. 8* aurimlata Herb. Griffith, 8. reclmans Kunze in 
Linneea, 1843, p. 579. 8, elongata Bl. BiJ. i. p, 76. 

Hab. Tropics. 

Yar. HUMiLis K. Schum. L c. p. 320. S. humilis L. ; DO* 
Prod. L c, 

Hab. Tropics, 

Yar. HEDEEiFOLiA K. Schum. Lc, p. 320. S, hedermfolia Oav. ; 
DO. Prod. Lc. 

Hab, West Indies I Ceylon. 

Yar, Javensis. 8. Javensis Cav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 465, 

Hab. Java ! Philippine Islands ! 

Yar. Dombeyana. S, Domheyana DO. Prod. i. p. 463; Hook* 
Bot. Miso, ii. p. 209, t. 89. 

Hab. Peru, Bolivia ! Venezuela. 

Yar. MUETiCAULis. S. multkauUs Cav. ; DC. Prod. i. p, 463. 

Hab. Malabar I 

The stems of this variety are covered with a white tomontum. 

87. S. AKGUTA Swartz; DO. Prod. i. p. 464. 8. glabra Mill, 
Diet. No. 14. 8, ulmi/oLia Oav. ; DC. Prod. i. p. 464. i 8, mnar- 
ginata Willd. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 464. / 8, truncata L’Serit. Stirp, 
i. t. 51, non Cav. 8, 8wartm Dietr. Syn. iv, p. 847. 

Hab, Central America I West Indies 1 Venezuela ! 

88. S, OLUTiNOSA Oav. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 464, 8, nervosa DC. 

Prod, i, p. 465, 8, fasciciUata W. herb, in Spr. Syst. Yeg. hi. 
p. 113. 8, fascimlijlora Miq. FL Ind. Bat. i, pt. 2, p. 140. 8, 
rnysorej^sis W, et A, Prod. i. p. 59. 8, rac&mosa Burm. FL Ind, 

p. 148. 8. hirta Wall., non Lam. 8, Wightiana Dietr. Syn. iv. 
p, 845. 8, Endluheriana Presl, Beliq. Ilaenk. ii. p. 111. 8, urtim- 
folia W» et A, Prodr. i. p. 59. S. viscidida BL Bij. i. p. 76. S,pan- 
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nosa Tiiixz, in Bull. 8oc. Mosc. 1868, p. 565. S. WMkmnm Dktr, 
Syn. iv. p. 847. 

Hal). India! Cocliiii Oliiiui ! Malaya! Madagascar! Mamiliiiis. 
'West indies 1 Central Arnorica I New Granada ! Brazil. 

Var. ciNEEEA. — Oaiile erecto, foliis longe petiolatis laiiceolatis 
cordatis aciuuinatis sorratis vel serrato-crenatis minute albo- 
puberulis, lioribus axillaribus solitariis vel geiniiiis pedunculatis 
pedunciilis petiolis brevioribus ad mediam articulatis, sepalis tri- 
angularibus aouminatis, carpellis 5 biaristatis pubescentibus. 

Hab. Jamaica, i>. HA'Um ! 

89. S. DicTYocAEPA Griseb. Msc. ; K. Sebum. L e. p. 314. 

Hab. Argentine Republic I 

Var. OoRBOBENSis Griseb. Msc. 

Hab. Prov, Cordoba. 

90. S. Goyazensis IL Sebum. Le. p. 810. 

Hab. Brazil. Prov. Goyaz. 

91. S. DEcuMBENs Bt. HiL et Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. ii. xviii. 
p. 51. N. stolonifera Salz. 

Hab. Brazil, Burchell^ 8760 1 

. 92. S. Alamosana B. Wats, in Proo. Am. Acad. sxvi. p. 188. 

Hab. Mexico. Alamosana Sonora, Falmer, No. 688. 

98. S. xjbensL. ; DO. Prod. i. p. 465, 8. vertidllata Oav. ; 
BO. Prod. Lc* S* debilu & mdlijiom Bon, Gen. Syst. i. p. 499. 
8. demiflora Rich. FI. Abyss, i. p. 66. N. conferta Balz. Msc. in 
Tr. & Pi. Prod. S. hrevlfiom Steud, N. capitata^ in Herb, Wrigbt, 
8, congensis Dietr. Synop. iv. p. 859. 

Hab. Tropics and Subtropical regions. 

Var. OEANDIFLOEA K. Sebum. Lc, p. 807. 

Hab. Peru, Pavon* 

Var, EUFESCENS. N. rufescem St, HiL FI. Bras. Merid. i, p. 185. 
tlab, Brazil. Minas Geraes, St Hilaire^ No, 275 1 

94. S. pseudO'-nrens, n. sp. — Cauiibus erectis berbaoeis nifo- 
Btellato-pubescentibus, foliis oordatis ovatis acutis Berratoxrenatis 
petiolatis pilosis, fioribus axillaribus et ad apieern caulium aggro- 
gatisi , leviter pedicellatis, sepalis triangularibus acutis rufo-pilosis, 
carpellis 5, 

Hab. Peru. Tarapoto, Mathews^ No, 15521 
Stem 1-2 ft. ; leaves 1-1-J in. long, 1-1 in. broad ; sepals in, 
long. ^ . 

This plant is allied to Sicla urens L» 

t + Tube calycis tereti. 

95. S. FANicuLATA L. ; DO. Prod. i. p, 465; K. Sebum. Lo. 
p, 294, t. Iviii. S. alpestris St. Hib FI. Bras. Merid. i. p. 180. 
8^ atrosanguinea Jacq. Ic. Ear. t, 186. 8, Jloribimda H. B, K. Nov. 
Gen. et Sp, t, 478. S. capillam Cav. ; BC. Prod. i. p. 465. 3, 

Wilid. in Spreng. Syst, Veg. iii, p, 115. 8, HumboldtU 
'Bietrr^Syn. iv. p, 848. 

' " Hab. ■ West Indies I ' Tropical America 1 Paraguay ! 
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Var. RUPESGENS. — Foliis nifescentibtis. 

Hab. Venezuela! Columbia! Paraguay! 

Var. coMPAGTA. 8, multiflora Jacq. Obs. PL 2, t. 45, f. 1. — ’ 
Panicuiis compactis non laxe diffusis. 

Hab. In Antilles/’ Jacqidn 1 

96. S. Scliweinfurtliii, n. sp. — Oaule erecto tereto, foliis 
petiolatis ovatis in^equaliter serratis basi rotimdatis utrinque minute 
pubescentibus, floribus paniculatis paniculo laxo magno pedicellis 
tenuibus, calyce tereto pubescente sepalis ovatis acutis, carpellis 5 
deliiscentibus dorso rotundatis lateribus reticulatis apice breviter 
bicuspidatis. 

Hab. Tropical Africa. Bongoland. Mongocongo, Schweinfurtk, 
No. 2910! 

Stem 3 ft. or more ; leaves 2-3 in. long, 2-2J in. broad. 

97. S. EiLiPES A. Gray, PI. Lindh. p. 164. 

Hab. Texas ! North Mexico ! 

98. S. Palmeri, n. sp. — Caule erecto ligneo ramoso, foliis 
breviter petiolatis oblongis vel laneeoiatis basi cordatis vel sub- 
cordatis molliter cano4omentosis serratis, floribus solitariis axil- 
laribus pedmiculis graciiibus versus apicem articulatis, calyce non 
angulato sepalis triangularibus canescentibus, petalis calyce multo 
longioribiis in sicco piirpureis, carpellis dorso pubescentibus lateribus 
reticulatis. 

Hab. Mexico ; between San Luis Potosi and Tampico, Palmer^ 
No. 1038 ! 

Stem 2-8 ft. or more ; leaves f-1 in. long ; sepals ^ in. ; petals 
I in. 

Somewhat resembles 8. filipes A. Gray, but the leaves are con- 
colorous and much shorter, and the peduncles are not nearly as 
long as in that species. 

99. 8. ACUMINATA DO. Prod. i. p. 462; K. Schum. Lc. p. 382. 
fii. waculata Beri, non Oav. 

Hab. Brazil I St. Domingo 1 Porto Eico ! 

Var. sEssius. — Floribus sessilibus vel subsessilibus. 

Hab. Porto Eico ! St. Thomas ! Venezuela ! Paraguay ! 

Var. Bbaoei.— F oliis ovato -laneeoiatis acutis serratis majoribus 
quam typo, pedunculis axiiiaribus et ad apicem ramulorinn aggre- 
gatis graciiibus versus apicem articulatis, carpellis 8 stellato- 
pubescentibus. 

tiab. New Providence, BracOi No. 486 I 

100. B* MioBANTHA St. liiL, A. Jnss., et Gamb. PL Us. t. xlix. ; 
K. Bchum, L c. t. lix* S. buttneriacea KL in Bot. Zeit. iv. p. 102. 
A', phlebococca Griseb. PL Cub. p. 25. 8, rubra Dietr. Synop. iv. 
p. 848. 

Hab. Cuba 1 Venezuela 1 New Granada I Columbia 1 Brazil. 

Var. PABYiEoLiA. — Foliis parvis. 

Hab. Brazil, nr. Orato, Prov. Ceara, Gardner^ 1467 ! 

Var. niEEUBA. — Panicuiis laxe diffusis. 
tlab# Brazil, nr, Oatombi, BmhM^ No. 1821, 
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lOL S* ivtJMoBA Swarte; DC. Prod. i. p. 465, S» pymnudata 
Cav,; DC. Prod. Lc. S, Jlllantmn ProBl, Eeii(|. Ilaenk, ii. p. 107, 

Hab, Mex-ico ! Jaiujiicar ! Cuba 1 Bt. Domingo 1 Portu Eico, 
Central America, New Granada! 

Var, G,LA,Ni:)ULi(niSiiA. E, (jlundiiUgem Bentln Dot, Bulpb* p, 09. 
S. dimuma Hook. & Ann Dot, Boocln p. 42, non S'wart 2 s. — Copioso 
glanduloso caljce majore quanr typo. 

Hab. West Tropical America. Eealejo ! 

"Var. FisHX>nEB:n — Oaule ligneo, foliis jBioribusciue minoribus qiiarii 
typo, carpeilis 6. 

Hab. Venezuela, nr. Tovar, Fcndlm% No. 70 ! 

8ida dimosu Seem., non Swartz, No. 2140, from Sierra Maclre, 
N.AV. Mexico, is a totally diflerent plant from tbe above, and is 
apparently an Abutilon, but I have not seen tlie fruit. 

102. S. Benensis Britton in Torrey Bulletin, 1889, p. 158. 

Hab, Bolivia. Bivers Beni and Madre de Dios. 

(To be continued.) 


GLAMOBGAN NOTES AND REOOEDS. 

By E. P, Linton, M.A. 

The rarer plants of this county have been well worked in the 
past, and placed on record; and those now added to the county 
flora are chiefly commoner plants, or else species of critical genera 
which were not attempted by the Glamorganshire botanists who 
worked so well at the county half a century ago. 

The following are, to the best of my belief, ail new to tho county, 
or else segregates which appear in TojHiffntjdtmd Botany (ed. 2) 
under an aggregate species. Mr. Arthur Bennett has very kindly 
gone through my original list, and altered it whore rei|uired:— 
B'wmarm conjma Jordan, FoLyy(da vulyariH L., and .Lyv/mk Vi’HptO'” 
Una L* ; near Swansea, The two segregates, Leplyonimi marymikim 
Koch and L. mlinimi Pr., var. nayUctum; Penciawdd. Uemiiium 
prateme L. ((j[ueried in Top, Uot,) ; Glyn Neath, f/. UobeHutnmth 
h, purpivmim; Lanmorlais, Ikibrn erythrmm Genov.; Glyn 
Neath; Killay; and on a small common near Miuiibius Load, 
if. mrpvidjbli'm W. & N, ; on the same small conmiou near Aliimblos 
Boad. ii. gratm Pocke; railway-bank between Gowerton and 
Penciawdd. Sedum anglicma L., i-ilago minima L., and Matricnna 
Chaniomilla L. (casual) ; in Gower. ITieracmm mranUacimi L. ; 
established on a railway-bank near Glyn Neath, ii. nmromm L. ; 
on rocks. H, orarmm Lindeb. ; on a bank by the railway in Glyn 
Neath, H, diaphmioides hindieb,; near the Resolven Waterfall, 
and on rocks of Craig-y-Llyn. Solamm nigmm L, ; Lanmoriais. 
Y eroima agrmtu Jj, ; Swansea. Pinguwala mUgaru h,; Graig-y- 
Llyn; evidently Scarce* Thymus Ohammdrys Fi\ was the segmyate 
I came across in .Gower*. GaleopsiB verskoLor L« {U\ speGiom Mill.) ; 
Gowerton to .Penciawdd* Querom pedunculata (segregate), Fayus 
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sylvatka L., and Humuhis Luimlm L. ; seen in Gower. Salim alba 
L. and S. vinimdis L. ; about Lanmoriais (introduced). Orchis 
lati/olia L. (segregate) ; locality in Gower not preserved, Tiie 
Jimcus cmnosus form seen in Gower, on tlie N. coast, was J\ Creranii 
Lois. ; and the liuppia was IL rostellata Kocln Ckirem 'palUsccns L, ; 
rocky railway-bank near Giyn Neath. C, diskins L. and C. hirta L, ; 
near Gowerton. MUmm effasum L. ; in damp woodland near the 
Eesolven Waterfall. Ueschampsia flexima Trin. ; on a railway-bank 
at Gowerton Station; not a very satisfactory situation, but the 
plant is likely enough to be native. 

I believe that these varieties and hybrids that follow have not 
been noted for Glamorgan, and are therefore worth mentioning : — 
Epilobkmi montanuai x obsciinim, one root, and E, mbyitamm x 
roseunif two roots, in a damp garden in Swansea, in which the two 
species last named abounded, Erytkrma Centaurmn Lers., var. 
capUata Koch; among the Whiteford Burrows. Lamiuni purpitremth 
X hybridum (L. decipdens Bond.) ; cultivated ground along tiie rail- 
way from Gowerton to Penclawdd. liumem crispus L., var. tri- 
grmmiatm Byrne ; near Lanmoriais ; this form 1 have only found 
near the sea. Jiincus conyloineratus x ylaucas (/. dif iisus Hoppe) ; 
on wet ground adjoining the Grymiyn Bog; there is no doubt this 
is unrecorded for the county. 

I add a few localities for rarer plants, already recorded, which 
may have an interest for botanists visiting Swansea or Gower : — 
Altfim ojjioimhis is very abundant along the three miles of road 
between Lanmoriais and Llanrhidian ; hardly any flowers are out 
before August. Rosa systyia Bast. ; in a roadside hedge a little to 
the east of Penard Church. (Enothera biennis L. ; well established 
among the Grymiyn Burrows. Mentha sylvestris L. ; just across the 
river, opposite Giyn Neath Station, The Spanjaniimi in the canal 
by the Grymiyn Bog is mlnimmi Pr. Alopecunis hidbosus Gouan, 
may be found on the salt-marsh about half a mile west of Gowerton, 
in a ditch near high-water mark ; aiiparently it is not plentiful. 


SOUTH WlLTBlliiHl MOSSES* 

Bv James Baukdehs. 

The preliminary list of Mosses published on p. 69 was' con- 
fessedly incomplete, and comprehended only those found in a 
limited area. Since its publication the Bev. A, L. W. Eyre has 
courteously placed at my disposal information concerning the Moss 
'l?iora of West Dean and its immediate vicinity, This is based 
upon a collection made about forty years ago, and comprises about 
eighty species, with half a dozen Hepatiem, A few of the commoner 
mosses have been enumerated in the first list, and need not be 
repeated here. 

The whole of the specimens have been carefully examined, and 
the nomenclature brought into accordance with the London Cata- 
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bgue, Tlio critical npocioB have b(3eii forwarded to Mr. IL Boswoll, 
wlio, witii hm usual courtoBy, lias givou tlie beuelit of liis luaturod 
judgment iipou tliom, 

lliiloss othorwiHo Hpeciiiod, all were gatherod l)y Mr. Eyroiri the 

Fmldem hi^ glides Ilodw. West 


pariali of West Domn 

1 (vnirovemi Hed w. 

'W\ cirrhata Iledw* 

DkraneUa virria Hedw. 
Plmridiim sHhulatfon L. 

Sdujerla caleami Dicks. 

S phai n um w til ieum- S c hr eb , 
}?lumuiii cmpldutim Sclireb, 

I\ mtuni Srn. 

Pottia mmutula Scliweg. 

P. tnmcata L. ; also nr. Salis- 
bury, K, J. Tatum. 

Tortula aloidM Koch. 

T. imgnmdata Dill 
1\ Bubulata L. 

B, & S. 
r. mralis L. 

Ceratoclon purpurem L. 

Grimmia apocarpa. 

G. pmhimta Dill, 

VloUt crispa Hedw. 

Onfiotrichiim alfme Sclirad, 

0. diaphamm Scliracl, 

CK Lyelli IL &;i\ 

0. leiomrpmn B. & S. 
Phymmitriim pijriforine L. 
Funarla hj(jrometrka L. 
Leptobryum py f ijorim L. 

Bryuni indmaitwi Swartz, 
ii. eapUlare L. 

Mfumii homum> L, 

Polytrkhum Jvrmositm Hedw. 


Fndkmm dilatatah, WestDean, 
liadula complamta L. 

Madotheca pdattyphylla L. 

Sarum, /. 8. 

Cephdozia divarieata Sin. E, B* 
West Dean. 

Loplwcolea hidentata L, West 
Dean ; also nr. Salisbury, i?. <7. 


Dean, Aldorbury, F. J, T. 

F. adunitoUkH Hedw. 

F, taxl/olim L. 

Cryphmt heUromalUi Hedw. 
Leptodon Sinithii Dicks. 

Leucadan sciundde.H Sell wag. 
Neckmi pumila Hedw. 
iV. erkpa L. 

tlomalm trkhomxmoides Sclireb. 
Anomodon vitknlosus L. 
Thamnium alopemrtmi L. 
hotheckmi myumm, 
Brachytheemn sakbrosimi Hoffin. 
B. velutimmi L. 

Eurhynchium Schreb. 

E. piiiferum Sclireb. 

E. SimrtzU Turn. E. J. T. 
Bhyndmteyiuni rmd/olium Neck. 
Amhhjsteyhmi serpens L. 

A. ripariutn L. 

Hypnitm Jilkinim L. 

TL mpressifornie var. loriyirostnm. 
TL resupi7iatiim Wils. 

IL steUat'im Schreb. 

IL cmpidatimi L, Generally dis- 
tributed, J. 8. 

IL splendms Dili 
H . Elirli. 

ii. Bgiutircmim L. 

I'L triquetrum L. 

Hepatic^b. 

U liekrophylla Selirad. AVost 
Dean; also Eodlyncli, E. J, 1\ 
Scapmda purpurea Dill A Her- 
bury, J. S. [Doan. 

Plagkehila asplenoides L, West 
Aneura nmltijlda (Dill) Gray. 

Eedlyncli, E. J. 1\ 
Mekgermfurmta (L.) Dum. West 
Dean. 


Old 
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AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BEITISH EUBI 
By the Eev. W. Moyle Eogeks, E.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 273.) 

Group 6. RADULiE. — St. for tEe most part low-arcliiiig, and 
producing rooting braiicEes ; generally as in the Egregh, except in 
liaYiiig their faces rough throughout with numerous subequal short 
pricklets or their tubercular bases, acicles (glandular and egiandular ) 
and shortly stalked glands; without the series of mediinxi-sizied 
prickles that occur in the Koehleriani. The large prickles nearly 
confined to the angles, subequal. Pan.-raehis abundantly furnished 
with rather shortly stalked glands and acicles ; the lateral branches 
iinibellate-racemose or cymose; the petals usually pale pink or 
white. In our species the stam. are uniformly longer than the 
styles, except in Babingtonii and /oliosus, where they about equal 
them ; while in rudis and vielcmodernds the styles are somewhat ex- 
ceptionally prominent, though still below the level of the stamens. 

Dr. Focke remarks that in many species of the preceding groups 
there occur forms with st. rough with tubercles (as, e,g., in IL 
Dr&jeri), and that forms probably do not admit of separation 
from the BAouLiE by definite characters ; while on the other side a 
sharp separation from the Hybtrices (Koehleriani) is iuipo»ssible, 
because in certain species and forms the intermediate medium- 
sized prickles occur, though rarely. Btiil,” he adds, “in the 
great majority of instances the Babul ja are thoroughly charac- 
teristic.” 

The following subdivisions will, I think, be found fairly reliable, 
so far as they go ; but I fear that they are too vague and in- 
determinate to be of much real value : — 

A. Larger prickles usually strong, subeqiml, almost wholly 
confined to angles: — (50) radula and vars. ; (52) echimttis; (53) 
nidu> 

B. Siih-KoehlerimiL — * Larger prickles unequal (the largest 
usually very strong), almost wbolly confined to angles : — -(51) New- 
bouUiii; vrwriiptormi ; ( 55 ) mdanodermis ; (50) camiatus ; (57) 
Biihmgtoni'L 

0. ~ Larger prickles usually not so strong, 

rather more scattered and unequal. ■ 'St. often less angular: — (58| 
scaber ; (59) fimm and var. ; (60) palUdim; (61) Lintonl; (62) 
Lejeimei; Ehenanus ; (6i) longUhyrdger ; folmns. 

50. E. EABULA Weihe, — St. strong; often rather high-arching, 
though usually nearly prostrate in S. Engh ; cmgulm% thinly hairy, 
with flat faces rough with short tubercles stalked glands and acicles. 
The large prickles strong, subequal, confined to angles, mostly 
declining. L. chiefly S-nate-pedate. Lt$. long -stalked^ and bo wide* 
spread, opaque, plicate, rather pale green above, with close ichitefelt 
(afterwards becoming grey) hemath, doubly sharply dentate-serrate ; 
term* usually ovate-acuminate from nearly entire or suboordate 
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baB«3» IVi», km{f, rather narrow^ and inany-flowerod, ehkjh^ 
imilittnj : litaiic'heB (3ree.t“pa.tent ; ritehlH villoiiB, felled, wit-ii many 
atalkoci glandn ahmit ecinalling iiK3 hairn, ami Biihiiliifco Birengly 
do dill i rig prick! c'b, whicli a.re hardly disti'iignlsiyiblo IVoiii ilie sudclcB 
ill the 'np|H3r pari, hut siro stronger lower down. ,FL Bt:4ir»likc3. 
Btih gh:iiidiilirr, iiciimlale, ovatouiciuninate, frjk.mL Fet. elliptic, 
and narrowed below witii ub (sometinieB orbicular in Gernuniy), 
purplish at first, tlicn white. Btam# white or pinkiBli, far ■ exceeding 
the groeiiisli red-based styles. Ileaths, hedges, and waste places. 

()ne of our most easily recognised species, usually keeping very 
distinct in S. Engl., where the pale narrow foliage and very marked 
armature separate it from all its allies; but in N. Engl, it generally 
has darker loaves and more une(][ual prickles, especially on the pan. 
Logb’ 1L Levihtmd soemB hardly separable, even as a var, (v. Brit, 
Hub, p. 196 ). 

b. IL Bloa'fmiimim Golem. Journ, BoL 1B87, pp. 102, 103 ; 
B, E. 0, Ikp, 1689, pp. 265, 256. — Bt. glabrous, or nearly so; 
large prickles patent ; talked glands very crowded ^ with a Jew stouk 
hw&d addm or jmcklets intermixed^ all short. L, 5-Bate and 8 -nate, 
hairy on veins, but rwrely felted beneath^ Ternh, U, nmudiy-obomte- 
cuspidate. Pan. short, compact. Pet. white. Seems to make some 
approach towards ii scabet\ (Derb., Leic., Warw.). 

c. ii sertijlorus P. J. Muell. ? — St. subglabrous, very like that 
of Ih radwla, but with broad-based deflexed prickles, and rather 
more crowded acicles and stalked glands. L. greyer felted^ or more 
frequently only pale green and softly hairy beneath, Lts, uniformly 
narrow, tapering very gradually from near the acimmiate point to the 
narrow base, with shallower larger umcronate teeth. Pan, with patent 
hairs mostly exceeding the many stalked glands ; branches more 
crowded above, and nearly patent, laxer below, with the Its. of the 
3 -nate 1 . narrowed to their base even more remarkably than in the 
Bt.-l. Pet. smaller, obovate, bright pink witliin, externally whitish. 
Stam. pink, exceeding green styles. It is not without hesitation 
that I place the Eev* A. Ley’s Heref. plant here (v. B* E, (,/. Hep, 
1890, p, 298). When fresh, as I saw it in Eiggs Wood, Sellack, in 

: , Aug, i;891 and, 1892, it' looks’ just intermediate between R, raduk 
' and 'E,'fus€uL ' 

51. E. NBWBounnii Bab. Journ, Bat, 1887, pp. 20, 21 (IL raduk 
f, denticulatm Bab. Man, ; Brit* Hub,), — St. sligiitly arching, 
angular upwards, subglabrous. Prickles unequal, long, slender, 
conical, patent, from a long compressed base, much exceeding the 
many short aciouli and sake. L. 5-nate or 8 -nat 0 . Hts. very finely 
hit doubly dentate, green, and not felted beneath; term, broadly 
quadrangular-obovate, cuspidate, subcordate below. Pan. long, 
its ultra-*axiilary branches many corymbose patent, its lower 
branches racemose, hilling short of L, its pricldes long, slender, 
declining. Sep, ovate-attenuate, aciculate, setose, loosely reflexed ; 
i'vpetv'palo pink ; stam. greenish white, exceeding the (pink ?) styles*” 
^''"'Eoxley,mr. Sheffield. Mellis, Suffolk. Unknown to me from these 
stations;, but I have received from Oapt. A. H. Wolley Bod beautiful 
apeoimens^'/of what appears to be 'this species, gathered by him 
.abundantly near' Malpas, Cheshire, 
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52« E* EGHiKATTJS Lindl. R* ndis Bab. priiis. — St> strong, 
angular and suloate, •hainj (often densely), witli crowded siibeqiial 
stalked glands and aoicles covering the faces. Prickles long, sub- 
equal, marly patent, from rather narrow bases. L. 5-nate. Lts. 
deeply incise-serrate or even lobed, remarkably acuminate and attenuate 
below, dark and hairy above, softly hairy and greenish luJdte-felted 
beneath; term, obovate or narrowly elliptic. Pan. long, narroti), 
leafy ; racliis aciculate, glandular, hairy, with rather long declining 
or cleflexed prickles; branches mostly short, ascending, axillary. 
Bep. with very long and strongly refl.exed points. Pet. long, rather 
narrow, white or pinkish. Stam. white, exceeding the greenish styles. 
Pr. large. Bloxam’s ‘‘var. niicrophyllus'' seems merely a small 
state. Heaths, hedges, and waste places. 

Among our most widely distributed and constant species, 
occurring even on chalk. 

58. E. EUDis W. & N. — St. arcuate-prostrate, angular, generally 
quite glabrous, rough with very short tubercles, some short acicles, 
and crowded suhsessile and shortly stalked glands. Prickles rather 
short, but strong, and usually numerous, declining. L. large, 
3-nate and 5-nate-pedate. Lts. unequally and very coarsely serrate, 
dark green and glabrous or subglabrous above, hairy on the nerves 
beneath and white-felted when young, afterwards pale green, or 
more rarely (in sunshine) grey-felted ; term, broadly ovate, elliptic 
or rhomboid, with rounded or cuneate base, and long acuminate 
point ; the lateral in the 3-nate 1. usually deeply cleft below. Pan. 
broad, with crowded and often interlacing hranelm, and remarkably 
slender ped. ; rachis and ped. close-felted, and densely clothed with very 
shortly stalked and siibsessile glands, a few longer glandular bristles, 
and a good many acicles ; L 8-nate, often very large ; lower 
branches distant, erect-patent. Bep. ovate or triangular-acuminate, 
with long points, patent or loosely refluxed. Pet. small, oblong, pink. 
Stam. somewhat exceeding the greenish styles. Woods and bushy 
places (Derb., Oxon, Kent, Surr., Glost.). 

A very strongly-marked distinct species. 

54. E. puiEBuPTOKtTM Boul. R. pygmmis Bab. prius. — St. aroii- 
ate-prostrate, glaucous, with unequal acicles, glandular bristles and 
stalked glands, and a few short hairs. Prickles many, slender, verg 
unequal, more or less declining, much compressed, narrowdmHed ; the 
largest very long. L. large, 5-nate-pcdate and 3-nate. Us. coarsely, 
irregularly, and Bormwhat doubly cremte-serrate, rather thin andlniUkr 
green and hairy above, paler and softly hairy on the vdmhenmth; 
term, broadly ohovate-acuminate, cordate or suboordate. Pan. long, 
narrowed above; the axillary branches distant, erect or ascending; 
rachis clothed like st., but far more hairy, very unequal 

pnekles. Sep. ovate-attenuate, loosely reflexecL Pet. narrowed 
below, white or pinkish. Stam* white, exceeding sfyles. Hedges' 
and woods (Norf., Herts, MiddL, Kent, Dors., I)ev.) ; apparently 
very local. 

A handsome plant, remarkable for its very unequal prickles on 
st.-angles and on pan.,' and its thin brittle leaves. . 
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55. E. MEiiANODEBMis Focks, Joum. Bot. 1890, p. 133. R. rnshn- 
oxylon Bab. Joimu Bot. 1887, pp. 21, 22. — St. prostrate, bluntly 
angular, siihglahrous^ purplish, or even blackish (the colour extending 
to prickles, petioles, and margins of young L), the faces striate, 
rather thickly clothed with suhequal glandular bristles, aoicles, and 
stalked glands ; the large prickles strong, rather unequal, slightly 
declining or subfalcate. L. 8~5-nate. Lts. ‘plicate (especially when 
young), rather coarsely but hardly doubly serrate, dark green and 
hairy above, paler with short shining hairs on the veins beneath ; 
term,, imially truncate- cuspidate or broadly ohovate, with long narrow 
point, cordate or siibcordate ; bas. not imbricate ; the lateral of the 
8-nate 1. deeply lohed beneath. Pa?L always remarkahhj narrow, 
usually short, though with flowering branches to its base, rounded 
at the end, with many short 2-3-flowered branches above, and 
several long axillary ones below ; its 8-nate 1. passing into 3-fid and 
simple bracts ; rachis and ped. densely clothed with felt and 
whitish hairs hiding the fairly numerous stalked glands, the 
acicles and declining prickles being usually neither many nor 
strong. Sep. ovate-attenuate, aeiculate and glandular, grey-green 
with white margins, reflexed in fl. and fr. Pet, oval, distant, 
pinkish or white. Stain, white or iiinkish, only slightly exceeding 
pinkish styles. Heaths, hedges, and wood-borders. Prom Mid- 
iDors. to Mid-Hants, frequent ; locally abundant, and constant in 
character. 

Easily separated from all allied species by its remarkably dark 
st., plicate truncate Its., and narrow pan. I have seen nothing 
that appears to me quite identical from other districts ; but a plant 
of Eev, A. Ley’s, from Buckstane, Glost., is certainly very near this, 
and so was one sent me by Mr. Briggs, in 1888, from Egg Buck- 
land, Dev. Indeed, I see nothing to make either of these specifically 
distinct from E. mekmodennis. 

56. E. oooNATus N. E. Br. Engl. Bot. SuppL to Srd ed. (1892), 
p. 101. ** B. debilis BouL Bab. Joxirn. Bot. 1886, p. 229. — St. 
arcuate, 5-gonous, nith flat sides; prickles small, deflexed from a 
long compressed base ; acicuU few, slender, unequal ; seta very few, 
inconspicuous; hairs few or none; 1. 5-nate-pedate ; Its. rather 
coarsely crenate -dentate, pale green and nearly naked beneath ; term. 
It. cordate-ovate acuminate; pan. long, leafy, rather narrow, with 
short axillary racemose branches ; its prickles and aciculi small and 
slender ; its setfe and hairs short, unequal ; sep. lanceolate-acumi- 
nate, leaf-pointed, patent (?) with fr. ; stain, long, exceeding the 
styles, incurved; ‘pet, white.’ ” ‘‘Eoadside between S. Budeaux 
and Hoiiioknowle, Dev.; near Charles Hill, Tilford, Surr. ; and 
Linton Wood, Heref.” 

I cannot think the plants from these three localities identical. 
Prof. Babington’s description seems to suit the Dev. specimens best. 
I have seen the other two plants growing in good quantity, and find 
some ditBciilty in combining them, notwithstanding a considerable 
/resemblance in tiie glandular glaucous st., and the rather similar 
white-fiowered pan., and pale green 6-nate 1. , The Here! plant has 
a hairy st., with subequal prickles 'on the angles,, and a good many 
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siibeqnal short aqicles and stalked glands on the faces ; Dr« Pocke 
(in B, E. 0> Rep, 1888, p. 209) lias named it R./useus^ which the 
dried specimens undoubtedly recall, though the living plant looked 
different enough. The Surrey plant is far more strongly armed, 
the prickles, acicles and stalked glands being very numerous, 
unequal, and scattered on the subglabrous st. Its Its. are broader, 
and remarkably sinuate-dentate ; its sep, patent or loosely reflexed 
in fr« 

57. R. Babing-tonii Bell-Salt. Ann* Nat, Hist. xv. 807; Journ, 
Bot, 1886, pp. 228, 229. — St. arcuate-prostrate, terete or siib- 
suloate; prickles many, short, declining from a long compressed 
base ; strong short aciculi, as well as setse and hairs, few ; L 
8‘-5mate ; Its. doubly dentate, opaque and pilose above, pale green 
and pilose beneath ; term. It, broadly obovate-cuspidaie, snbcordate 
below ; pan. usually large, leafy, with subracemose or nearly simple 
branches ; its prioldes few, small, slender ; its aciculi and setse 
slender, few, except near the top of pan. and branches ; sep. 
lanceolate-acuminate, leaf-pointed, erect-patent with fruit ; stam. 
equalling or exceeding the styles.’' Apparently not very rare ; 
but I do not understand it. 

58. R. soABEB, W. & N. Journ. Bnt, 1886, p. 229. — St. prostrate, 
roimdish, glaucous, with much short hair or appressed down, romjh 
with sho7*t stalked glands and scale Jihe tubercles. Prickles short, stont- 
based, deflexed or declining, rather scattered. L. 3--5-nate, UBua.lly 
chiefly 8-nate, with a few S-nate-pedate. Lts. rather coriaceous, 
sharply unequally serrate-dmtate, green and shortly hairy on both 
sides, harsh to the touch beneath ; term, rather broadly ovate or 
obovate-acuminate (the point usually short), cordate or subcordate, 
Pan* chiefly ultra' axillary, the upper branches erect -patent, few- 
flowered, the lower rather long, ascending, suhracemose ; raehis and 
ped* usually felted with short hairs, and densely clothed loith mry 
shortly stalked glands, and a few longer ones and scattered acicles 
intermixed. M, small. Sep. with long point, erect-patent or loosely 
reflexed after flowering, greenish with white margin, very glandular 
and aciculate. Pet. narrow, white. Stam. far exceeding greenish 
styles. Hedges, &c. Warw., Oxon (very variable), Suit., Hants ? 
Dev. 

Distinct enough when typical ; but it seems almost as variable 
as the next, and cannot always be easily distinguished from it. 

59. R. Ftjscxjs W. h N. — St. angular above, usually derndy 
patentJiairy, with more or less numerous stalked glands ana 
tubercles hidden in the hair, dull brown, often glaucous. Prickles 
usually rather short, declining, and only partially confined to the 
angles. L. mostly 5-nate-pedate, Lts. thin and brittle, very 
coarsely mid unevenly serrate or inoise-serrate, slightly hairy and 
dark green above, paler and more or less saftly hairy beneath ; term. 
broadly elliptic or ovate,/rc)u?- a ^minded base, gradually tapering into a 
long point. Pa.n. rather long and lax, loith subequal few-flowered erect- 
patent or divarimtB branches, the lower scarcely if at all longer than 
the upper, and oymose or pseudo-umbellate ; radm and ped. densely 
patent-hairy, with many stalked glands shorter; than the hairSrUnd' 
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scattered prickles, which are usually slender and declining, but 
sometimes stout and Looked. Sep. loosely reflexed in the typical 
plant, biwnisii grey, with long point, very glandular and aciciilate. 
Pet. obovate, distant, wliite or pinkish. Stam. white, exceeding 
the green or reddish styles. Hedges, wood-borders, &c, 

Apparently widely distributed and very variable, especially in 
Heref. Dr. Fooke now combines with it as merely a weak hairy 
form the E. Loelin Wirtg. Under it also, I suspect, must come 
most of the British plants which Grenevier and Prof. Babington 
have been inclined to put to F. thyrdflonis W. & N., a species not 
yet accepted as certainly British by Dr. Focke, though he is rather 
disposed to combine our E, BImaniU with it as at all events a 
nearly allied plant. One form, common all along the southern 
border of the New Forest (v. Joiirn, Bot. 1890, p. 183), is so marked 
as to seem to claim varietal rank. It is clearly identical with the 
Warw. plant referred to as Bloxam’s heUroclitus (not of Wirtg. and 
Miiell.) in Joiirn, Bot, 1878, p. 208. I propose calling it 'nutans, 
and should describe its chief distinctive features as follows : — * 

b. nutans, — Lts. remarkably lengthened at the acuminate point, 
incisG-serrate ; term, very broadly ovate, Em, ‘very lax and narrow 
above, usually drooping, and overtopijoed by the very long narroio 
floral L ; the short upper patent or divaricate branches seldom 
more than 1- or 2-flowered ; sep, usually clasping the fr, ; styles 
purplish. This makes some considerable approach towards the 
following species, going so far in that direction as perhaps to break 
down any specific distinction between them. 

60. B. PALLiDiTs W. & N. Journ, Bot, 1886, pp. 808, 309. — Very 
like E, ftiSGUs, hut taller and slenderer, with larger, more straggling 
pan. branching unequally and iiTegularly, larger fl., looser pubes- 
cence, lai’ger, paler, narrower thin 1. with very coarse crenate- 
dentate serration, and slender whitish deflexed compressed st.-pricMes, 
Term. It. ovate-cordate, with very long gradually acuminate point. 
Lowest pan. -branches erect-patent, racemose; those above them 
patent, pseudo-umbellate ; ped, felted with short hairs; stalked glands 
short, with a few longer ones, and many straight aoicles. Sep. 
erect after flowering, reflexed when the fr. is ripe. Bet. white, 
narrow, Stam. exceeding the usually purplish styles. Chiefly in 
woods (Yorks., Norf., Warw., Hants, Somers.). 

A good deal like R, viridis Kalt., wliieli, however, lias stronger 
and more mixed st.-armature, a leas straggling pan., with straigliter 
raohis and patent or loosely clasping fr.-sep., and usually broader L 
with less coarse toothing. 

61. E, LiNTom Fooke, Journ* Bot, 1887, p, 82. — St. rather 
Weak, nearly prostrate, angular, glaucous, subglabrous, with a good 
many slender unequal acicles and stalked glands. Erie Ides very 
slender, rather unequal,, nearly confined to angles, declining from 
small base. L. chiefly S-mte, with a few 5-nate-pedate. Lts, rather 
thick, flat, shining above, hairy and greenish-felted beneath, wr^/ 
acutely but more or less doubly serrate; terra, broadly obovate, 
suddenly contracted into a long ouspidate-aouminato point. Ban. 
densely hairy* and grey -felted, , with many unequal acicles and 
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stalked glands ; its brandies mostly simple, erect-patent; tlie long 
ped. ill the ultra- axillary part overtopping the short primordial 
fr.-stalk ; prickles very slender, declining ; rachis usually flexuose* 
Sep. triangolar-acuminate, grey-felted, aciculate and glandular like 
the ped,, ultimately reflexed.. Stam. exceeding styles. 

A small, well-marked plant ; still, I believe, only recorded from 
the Rev. E. E. Linton’s two Sprowston localities, Norfr 

(To bo continued,) 


FIRST RECORDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Olarke, F.L,S. 

(Continued from p. 279.) 

Trifolium Molinerii Balb. ex Homemann, Hort. Hafn. 715 
(1815). 1842. I found this plant .... in 1839 near the Lizard 
lighthouse.” — Rev. W. S. Hore in PhytoL i. 163. 

T. stellatum L. Sp. Pi. 769 (1753). m05. Found 30th July, 
1804, by Mr. W. Borrer, between Shoreham harbour, Sussex, and 
the sea.”— E. B. 1546. 

T. arvense L. Sp. PL 769 (1758]. 1548. Groweth much 
am6g the corne.” — Turn. Names, D vij, back. 

T. Bocconi Savi, Obs. Trifol. 37 (1810). 1841, Edinburgh 
Catalogue of British Plants, ed. 2. ** Found by Messrs. Borrer and 
Babington [in July, 1839] at Oadgewith, Cornwall.” — Phytol, i. 
163 (1842). E. B. Supp. 2868. 

T. striatum L. Sp. PL 771 (1753). 1660. In all the closes 
you pass through going from Cambridge to Chesterton Church” 
(Oambs). — Bay, C. 0. 169. 

T, scabrum L. Sp. PL 771 (1753). 1690. At Newmarket ” 
(Cambs). — R. Syn. i. 185. 

T. glomeratum L. Sp. PL 771 (1753). 1670. ''Prope 

Saxmundham in Suffolcia.” — ^Bay, Oat. 805. 

T. sufifocatum L. Mant. ii. 276 (1771). 1794. Found wild 
on the sands about Yarmouth by Mr. Lilly Wigg,” 1792. — Linn. 
Soc. Trans, ii '857. 

T. strictum. L. Amoen. Ac. iv. 285 (1759). 1847. Fotodln 
July, 1847, by the Rev. 0. A. Johns, “between the Lizard Head 
and Kynanoe Cove.” — Phytol. ii, 908. 

T. repem L. Sp. PL 778 (1753). 1632. Johns. Kent, 13. 

T. ■ fragifemm L. ' Sp. PL 772 (1753). ' 1629. Johns. 
Kent, 8. 

T. procumbens L. Sp. PL 772 (1758). 1632. Johns, 

Kent, 12. 

T. dubium Sibth. FL Oxon. 231 (1794). 'T,. minus Sm. ap. 
Relhan, FL Cant. ed. ii. 290 (1802). 1660. In Oambs (“ T. lu- 
pulinum alterum minus ”).-— R. 0. C. 166. 

Journal of Botany. — Vol. 30. [Oct. 1892.] 
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T. filitome L. Sp. PI 77S (1768). 1724. About Putney, 
Blacldieatli, &o.— Ray, Syn. iii. 83],. Distinguisliod by Buddie 
about 1710. See FI Midd. 82. 

Antlxyllis Viilneraria h- Sp. PI. 719 (1768). 1597. Upon 
Hampstead Heath neer London . * . , also upon blaoke Heath/’*— 
Gor. 1061. 

Lotus cornioulatuS'L. Sp. PL 776 (1768). 1697. In most 
fertill fields of England/’ — Ger. 1022. 

L. tenuis Waldst. & Kit. in Willd. Enum. ii. 797 (1809). 18X6. 

Near Mr. Sloper’s farm, not far from Tonbridge, A new species *, 
first found at Hastings, near Bulverhithe/’ — T. F. Forster, FL 
Tonbr. 88 (‘VL. deeumbens''), 

L. uliginosus Sohkuhr, Bot. Handb. ii. 412 (1796). L. major 
Sm, (1809). 1632. Johns. Kent, 29 (“ T. oornioulatum majus 
hirsutum ”), 

. L. angustiBsimus L. Sp. PL 774 (1753). 1800.^ Among 
the rooks near Hastings. Mr. Dickson/’— Sm, FL Brit. ii. 705. 
First found in 1798 ; see drawing for E, B. 

L. Mspidus Desf, Oat. Hort. Paris. 190 (1829). 1831. 

Cornwall, near the Lmard and near Penzance, H, 0, Watson, 
Esq/’— Hook. PL Brit. ed. 2, 830. “Found by Mr. J. Woods 
near the Castle at Dartmouth in June, 1828.” — E. B. S. 2828 
(1888). 

Astragalus alpinus L. Sp. PL 760 (1758). 1831. Found, 
80tli July, 1831, by Mr. Brand, Dr. Greville, and Dr. Graham, in 
Glen of the Dole, Olova.*— E. B. Supp. 2717» 

A. danicus Betz, Siippl. 68 (1809), A, Hypoglottis Auot, 
1597. ‘^‘Upon Barton hill, fower miles from Lewton in Bedford- 
shire.”— Ger. 1062. 

A. glycyphyllos L. Sp. PI. 758 (1768). 1570. “ Ex Anglise 
nos litoreis, item mediterraneis procul mari, Londini Serendam 
curavimus.” — Lob. Adv. 402. 

Oxytropis uralensis DO. AstragoL 68 (1802), 1768. “ Upon 
Oarn-dearg, one of the lower heads of Ben-Sguilert, a high 
mountain in Glen-creran, in Upper-Lorn .... found there by 
my ingenious friend Mr. Stuart. It has also been discovered at 
the bay of Parr, on the eastern coast, and in a rocky soil at 
Cromarty, by Mr. Robertson. See Scotch Magazine for July, 
1768, with a figure of it.” — ^Lightf. PL Soot. 401 (1777). 

O. campestris DO. Aatr. 74 (1802). 1813. “Discovered by 
Mr. G. Don, in the summer of 1812, on a high rock , at the 
head of Olova, Angusshire.” — E. B. 2622. 

Ornithopus perpusillus L. Sp. PL 748 (1768). 1570. “ In 
marginosis herbidis Grinwicij Regie, ad Tamesim fiumC% ii5 procul 
Lodino.” — Lob. Adv. 403, 

O. ebracteatus Brot. PL Lus. ii. 169 (1804). 1839. “ Dis- 
covered (in April, 1838) on Tresco, one of the Scilly Islands, by 
White, of that place.” — Bab. in Ann. N. H. ii. 849. 

'/ //'Uippocrepis coroosa L. Sp. PL 744,(1768). 1634, “On. 
the Hils about B,ath, and betweene Bath and Marleborow/’—^ Johns, 
Merc.''Bot, 86, 
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OnobrycMs vidssfolia Scop. FL Cam, ed, 2, ii, 76 (1772), 
1597, “ Upon Barton liill, fower miles from Lewton in Bedford- 
shire/' — G-er. 1064, 

IVicia hirstita Koch, Syn. ed. i. 191 (1837). 1597, “ Eamping 
and climinpr among come . , . . the herhe is better knowne then 
desired.” — Ger. 1053. 

V. tetrasperma Moench. Meth. 148 (1794). 1660. In the 
corn as you goe from Hoginton [Oakington] to Huntington 
roade; and in the woods at St. George Hatley” (Oambs). — ^ 
E. 0. C. 175. 

V. gracilis Lois. FL Gall. 460 (1806). 1839. On Barrow 
Hill, Bath. 0. C. Babmgton.”--FL Bath, Supp. 74. Bromfield 
gathered it near Eyde on July 16, 1839 : see note on original 
drawing for B. B. Supp. 2904. 

¥. Cracca L. Sp. PL 735 (1753). 1629. Aracus sive Cracca 
major Lob.” Hampstead. — Johns. Eric. 

V. Orobiis DO. FL Prance, v. 577 (1815). 1670. ‘‘At 

Bigglesby [Gamblesby] , in the way to Pereth [Penrith] in Cum- 
berland from Hexham,” (fee. — Eay, Cat. 339. 

¥. sylvatica L. Sp. PL 734 (1758). 1634. “ In a wood nigh 
Bathe.” — Johns. Merc. Bot. 76. 

¥. sepium L. Sp. PL 737 (1753). 1632. “ Araetis Tab. 
Oaleqa silvestris Dod.” — Johns. Kent, 29. 

¥. Intea L. Sp, PL 736 (1758), 1798. “The late Mr, 
Humphrey of Norwich found this plant many years ago on the 
beach at Orford, Suffolk. .... Our specimens were gathered at 
Weymouth, by the Eev. Mr. Baker and A. B. Lambert, Esq., in 
August, 1795.” — E.B. 481. There are specimens in Herb. Mus. 
Brit, collected at Glastonbury Tor, 1739 (Herb. Band), and at 
Weymouth by Lightfoot in 1774. 

¥. hybrida L. Sp. PL 737 (1758). 1670. “ This I sometime 
found on Glassenbury torre-hill.” — Eay, Cat. 316, 

¥. angustifolia L. Am. Ac. iy. 105 (1759), (yar. Bobartii), 
1696. “ On Shotover and divers other places.” — B. Syn. ii. 188. 

¥. lathyroides L. Sp, PL 736 (1753). 1724. “ Found by 
Mr. J, Sherard and Mr. Band on the chalky banks near Greeii- 
hithe in Kent.” — B. Syn. iii. 821. 

¥* bithynica L. Sp. PL ed. 2, 1038 (1762). 1778. “ Ad sepes 
prope Doncaster in agro Eboracensi, D. Tofield in insula Purbeck.” 
— Huds, ii, 320. 

(To be continued.) 


SHORT NOTES. 

Exjmex Aoetosella L. (p. 261). — I can supplement Mr. E. F. 
Linton’s interesting note on this plant by giving the growth of a 
single tuft during twelve months. In October I planted a tuft 
which was dug up with a grass from a Suffolk heath ; it commenced 
its growth in November, and seemingly grew the winter through. 
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In the following October it liad covered an area of 87 in* by 28 in., 
altliongh on one side it had to contend with Pmr.v Ilfjmefi ; on the 
otlier tlirco sides there was nothing to interrupt its growth. The 
soil was one-tliird ordinary garden soil to two4hirds Ecdhill sand. 
The second year so formidable a plant had to be rooted out, and 
the roots formed a perfect network, as Mr. Linton describes. 
Calamagrostis stngosa is another remarkable plant to spread ; speci- 
mens planted last January, with an area of, say, three square inches, 
are now plants 18 in. long by 9 in, wide, and still throwing up 
advance tufts. It is this, I suppose, that causes the OaUmagfostu 
not to flower with me ; not so the Bumea }. — Abthtje Bennett. 

Vaocinixjm: intebmedium Eutho. — I have been expecting to hear 
of this plant being found in other habitats than those originally 
described. It may, however, be of interest to record that I sent a 
specimen of our plant to Dr. Schumann, asking him to compare it 
with Euthe’s specimens. This lie has very kindly done, and, in 
addition, sent me a scrap from Euthe’s type, along with a specimen 
gathered by A. Braun. I ’was induced to do this by the remarks 
of Dr. F. A. Lees In the Becord Club Report for 1884-6, pp. 129-L60, 
where he doubts our plant being that of Euthe ; Miss Smitli’s 
careful drawing, and Mr. N.E. Brown’s description in Jounu Linn, 
Soc» xxiv. t. 8, pp. 125-8, seemed to me to leave no reason for 
doubt on the subject. — Abthub Bennett. 

Rubes imbeicatus Hort in West Fbance. — During a few weeks’ 
holiday in Brittany, in July last, I noticed many Eubi which wore 
unfamiliar. Among those familiar to me in Herofordshire and 
Monmouthshire, Ruhiis imhricatus Hort was conspicuous. I saw it 
growing in numerous stations; but specimens dried from the 
following places were submitted by me to Eev. W, Moyle Rogers, 
and the correctness of the name being confirmed by him, I can 
speak confidently upon them ; — Lelion and La Garrayo, near Dinan, 
111© et Vilaine ; Tonquddcc, near Lannion, Cotes du Nord; Les 
Eochers, near Vitr<S, Hie et Vilaine. As H. imhrimtuB has hitherto 
bean considered an exclusively British form, this not© on its 
occurrence in West France may bo interesting. This bramble is 
one more link by which the Flora of the %feat and south-west of 
our islands is connected with that of the West of Franco,— 
AtmusTiN Ley, 

Hieeaoium hibebnioum Hanb. — This interesting new form, 
named and described by Mr. Hanbury on p, 258, has been growing 
in my garden for the last three years, having been obtained by Mr. 
9. A. Stewart and myself at the Mourne Mountains station, in 
July, 1889. The plant was placed in a sheltered border in ordinary 
soil, and grew freely, and increased in size, although the flowering 
stem was^ cut each year on reaching maturity. In cultivation it 
retained its characteristic facies, the only effect of the change of 
conditions being an increased number of flower-heads, four large 
heads being produced this season, in addition to three small buds 
which might or might not have attained maturity. In cultivation 
there is ne sign of the recurved habit of the loaves mentioned by 
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Mr. Hanbtiry. From H. argentexim Fries, ■which Mr. Stewart and I 
obtained in several stations in the Mourne Mountains, it is im- 
mediately distinguished by its numerous large stem-leaves. — 
E. Lloyd Peaeger. 

PoTEKTiLLA EEPTANS var. MioEOPHYLLA Trattiuick {Rosacecmim 
Monogrci'phia, iv. 80 , 1824 ). — Mr. Arthur Bennett has kindly 
identified a plant which I recently sent him as the above variety. 
I gathered it in J une last on grassy banks in a disused limestone 
quarry at Cosgrove, Northamptonshire. In the early summer, the 
small leaves and flowers, and the closely tufted habit of the plant 
v/ithout runners, give to it somewhat the appearance of P. verna, 
for which species indeed I at first took it; this resemblance is, 
however, lost later on in the season, though the small size of the 
leaves and flowers, and the compact habit, still give it quite a 
distinct facies. Mr. Bennett tells me that he gathered it a few 
years ago on chalky hillocks in Chippenham Fen, Cambs., and 
that this is the only other British locality known to him. — ■ 
H. N. Dixon. 

Papaver Ehceas var. strigosum Bngh. — This var. of P. Rhceas, 
with appressed hairs on the peduncle, was recorded during 1891 
from a number of localities in the neighbourhood of Northampton. 
In one locality, upon a piece of waste ground of considerable size, 
I found a large number of plants of the variety, intermixed with 
typical ElirnSj with here and there a plant of P. Argemone; no P. 
dubium. As the var. is certainly not a common one in this neigh- 
bourhood usually, I was tempted to suspect a local or temporary 
cause for the variation. I therefore gathered seeds of the var., 
which I sowed this spring under glass — a precaution necessary to 
prevent admixture with the ordinary P. Wmas, seedlings of which 
are only too common about here. Some of the seedlings thus 
raised were planted out in the garden, and the rest kept indoors. 
Of ten plants thus grown only two proved to be the var. strigosimi, 
all the rest being typical RImas; the plants were in all respects, 
except the peduncles, very similar, the form of the capsule in both 
type and var. being identical, I am compelled therefore to conclude 
that the variation is probably only of a temporary kind, dependent 
on local or other causes. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that in visiting the same piece of waste ground this year I was 
unable to find a single plant of the var., where last year it was so 
common. By itself this would of course prove nothing, but, taken 
in conjunction with the above facts, it corroborates, I tlfink, the 
conclusion drawn from them. — H. N. Dixon. 

Chrybocoma Linosybis in Lancashire. — I found this plant this 
summer in the neighbourhood of Humphrey Head. I do not 
specify the exact locality for obvious reasons, but have placed a 
specimen in the Herbarium of the Nat. Hist. Museum. In the 
postcript to his Flora, of the English Lake District ^ Mr, J. G, Baker 
mentions having “ seen a specimen gathered in Furness, near 
Hampsfield, by Mr. W. Nixon, of Bccleriggs,'’ It is not recprded 
for Lancashire in Top* 0. WoasnBnn, 
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Ajitga PYRAMiPALrs 3N TUK Auan TsjiEs.— Noarly forty years liaTO 
elapsed since AjiajH pi/rfunidalh -was (irst diHCOverod in freiaiHl by 
Mr. David Moore, wiio iu 18o4 found two plants growing near 
Kilronan, in Arainuore, ilio largest of the group of three limeHtone 
islands known as ilio South fslos of Aran. Siiieo the date of l^ir. 
Moore’s discovery, J)r. Wright and Mr, IL 0. Hart have examined the 
islands, and publislied lists of the xdants observed ; and so rocoutly 
as June, IBfjO, Messrs. J. E, Nowers and James G. Wells spout a 
fortnight in the group, and succeeded in adding no loss than forty-two 
species to its flora/*' All of these observers, however, failed in their 
search for Ajufja pijraniidalh. It was not to be found either in its 
old station near Kilronan or elsewhere in the islands; so that wlien 
I paid a visit to the Arans towards the end of last May it was with 
very faint hopes of being able to discover the plant. But though I 
failed to meet with it near Kilronan, I was fortunate enough to find 
a single specimen some five miles to the westward, close by the 
hamlet of Creggaoareen. The plant, just then (May 27th) in full 
flower, grew here half concealed by rank grass in a moist nook of 
limestone rock facing northward, and at a point not more than 
150 feet above sea-level. Though only one plant was found at 
Oreggacareen, it is probable that many others may lurk in simira 
rock-nooks on Aranmore, and that painstaking search would 
that it is not so extremely rare as it appears to be. In the S’' 
Alps, according to Willkomm,t Ajuga pyramidalis grows in past" 
at a mean elevation of 4600 feet; in Scandinavia, accordin-Q^^®’ 
Hartmann,! it is found in shady pastures ; while Hooker give^®^^ 
its British habitat, “ moimtain woods and streams.” It woulab^ 
of interest to know whether, in Scotland, the species is ever 
observed to occur in the open, and to what elevation it reaches. 
On the bare, hot limestone of the Arans, the plant could hardly be 
expected to occur in open situations. I am happy to be able to add 
to this note that Astragahm Hypoglottis L., another of the rare 
Aran species, which finds in these islands its sole Irish station, is 
by no means so scarce there as Messrs. Nowers and Wells seem to 
consider it. I found the plant distributed, at intervals, over a 
distance of some five nailes, from Killeany on to Kilmurvy, and 
occurring in one of the stations most abundantly.— N. Ooloan. 

An Early Evolutionist. — The following interesting note io 
extracted from the Atlantic Journal mid Friend of Knowledge^ Spring, 
18d8 (pp. 168-4)— one of the works of that eccentric genius, 0* S» 
Bafinesque 

Principles of the Philosophy of new Genera and new species 
of Plants and Animals. 

Extract of a letter to Dr , «/. Torrey of New York dated 1st Dec, 
1832, .... I shall soon come out with my avowed principles 
about G. and Sp. partly announced 1814 in my principles of 

* Bee JoMm. MoU 189^1, p. 180. 

'\:fYMhTef in das Reich der Pflamen Deutseklands Oeaterreiches uni def 
1882, 

" I ^"Udnihok i ShundiMvienB Flof&i 9th 1814' '' ■ 
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Somiology, and which my experience and researches ever since 
have confirmed. The truth is that Species and 'perhaps Genera also, 
are forming in organized beings by gradual deviations of shapes, forms 
and organs, taking place in the lapse of time. There is a tendency 
to deviations and mutations through plants and animals by gradual 
steps at remote irregular periods. This a part of the great uni- 
versal law of PERPETUAL MUTABILITY in everything. 

“ Thus it is needless to dispute and ditier about new G. Sp. and 
varieties. Every variety is a deviation which becomes a Bp. as 
soon as it is permanent by reproduction. Deviations in essential 
organs niay thus gradually become N. G. Yet every deviation in 
form ought to have a peculiar name, it is better to have only a 
generic and specific name for it than when deemed a variety. It is 
not impossible to ascertain the primitive Sp. that have produced all 
the actual ; many means exist to ascertain it : history, locality, 
abundance, &c. This view of the subject will settle botany and 
zoology in a new way and greatly simplify those sciences. The 
races, breeds or varieties of men, monkeys, dogs, roses, apples, 
wheat, and almost every other genus, which may De reduced to one 
or a few primitive Sp. yet admit of several actual Sp. names may 
and will multiply as they do in geography and history by time and 
changes, but they will be reducible to a better classification by a 
kind of genealogical order or tables. 

^ “ My last work on Bbtany if I live and after publishing my 
\ will be on this and the reduction of our Flora from 8000 to 
S or 1580 primitive Bp. with genealogical tables of the gradual 
^J^iations having formed our actual Sp. If 1 cannot perform this, 
give me credit for it, and do it yourself upon the plan that I trace. 

^‘0. S. E/’ 


DaRWW VP TO DATE. 

Darwin and after Darwin. By George JoSxn Komanes, MiA., LL.D*, 
F.E.S. I. — The Darwinian Theory. London; Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1802. Pp. xiv. 460, figs. 125, Price lOs. 6d. 

Mil. Eomanes intends this volume “to be merely a systematic 
exposition of what may be termed the Darwinism of Darwin.” 
Before reading it, the conviction was strong within me that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory did not call for any special exposition other than 
the splendid original, and the volumes of Mr. Wallace. I was even 
prejudiced enough to believe that in this case popular expositions 
did all the harm of second-hand accounts, and conferred little 
advantage of readability. I may say at the outset that this pre- 
judice has been abundantly sustained by an examination of Mr. 
Bomanes’ effort. It is commonly supposed to be easy to refrain 
from writing books, and this one can only he accounted for by the 
existence of a book- writing habit. The author promises another 
volume on Post-Darwinian Questions, and it, if he succeed in 
making plain his own attitude, will have a certain value to those 
who have toiled hard in the -effort tO' understand Mr. Eomanes’ 
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position, Tlio ordinary brain reels under the combined mfliiences 
of Mr. Bo manes’ entangled ideas and remarkable laiigtiago, I make 
tins avowal of iniperlecfe imderstaiuling because it lijis a bearing on 
this voli'iiiiG. In common with my brother naturalists, I have road 
Mr, Darwin’s and Mr. Wallace’s expositions of their views, and 
without any very powerful effort of the mind I have succeeded in 
grasping their teaching ; those books were addressed for the most 
part to naturalists. I have road this exposition by Mr. Romanes 
of the Darwinism of Darwin,”-— 'Written professedly for tlie general 
cultivated loader, — and I do not understand it to be the Darwinism 
of anyone but Mr. Romanes. I may have unconsciously grown in 
stupidity ; and to eliminate this personal error have performed the 
experiment of taking a course of Asa Gray’s Dartrhwuwu, and the 
fine gold has not become dim. I do not wish to press my “vaunted 
intellect ” upon readers, but merely to show an experiment on the 
literary qualities of this book, and I shall be surprised if I do not 
find myself in excellent company. 

Let us examine some of the author’s methods. At p, 13 we 
read : — “ First of all we must clearly recognise that there are only 
two hypotheses in the field whereby it is possible so much as to 
suggest an explanation of the origin of species. Either all the 
species of plants and animals must have been supernaturally 
created, or else they must have been naturally evolved. There 
is no third hypothesis possible ; for no one can rationally suggest 
that species have been eternal.” It must be agreed that there are 
only two main hypotheses in the field, but what is to be said of the 
position of a man who denies the possibility of a third ? Surely 
possibilities of hypothesis are infinite. 

That part of the introduction which deals with the argument 
for evolution apart from the manner of it, — “the evidence of evo- 
Mtion as having taken place somehow,” apart from “the evidence 
of the causes which have been concerned in the process,” — offered 
an admirable opportunity for the expounder of Darwinism— a 
foundation for his structure. It is here that naturalists are in very 
general agreement, and many of those considered the enemies of 
evolution by this writer have minds much more open on the subject 
than he appears to think. But with Mr. Romanes the letter of tlie 
injunction is strict, and it must be yea or nay, and whatsoever is 
less cometh of evil. He lays no such foundation worthy of the 
subject, but proceeds to erect his structure on the quagmire known 
as “antecedent grounds.” After a deal of fine writing (which the 
general public knows well how to skip) about superstition, super- 
naturalism, “the miraculous,” fetishism, &c. — which have nothing 
in the world to do with the argument for evolution, though they 
.certainly inhabit slippery “antecedent grounds” — we are told (p. 17) 
“ to regard it as an a prion truth that nature is everywhere uniform 
m respect of method or causation : that the reign of law is uni- 
versal; the ^principle of continuity ubiquitous. Now it must be 
obvious to any mind which has adopted this attitude of thought 
that the scientific theory of natural descent is recommended by an 
.overwhetoing weight of antecedent pr0smption^:,aS/apinat>'th0 
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dogmatic theory of supernatnrcil design. To “begin with, we must 
remember that the fact of evolution — or, which is the same thing, 
the fact of continuity in natural causation — has now been un- 
questionably proved in so many other and analogous departments 
of nature, that to suppose any interruption of this method as 
between species and species becomes, on grounds of such analogy 
alone, well-nigh incredible. For example, it is now a matter of 
demonstrated fact that throughout the range of inorganic nature 
the principles of evolution have obtained.” 

How would the founders of evolution relish this method of 
exposition? Fifteen pages before this astonishing passage — and in 
fact on the second page of his volume — Mr. Eomanes is eloquent 
about ‘'the revolt against the purely subjective methods,” the 
“addiction to a priori methods,” &c. One is tempted to wonder 
whether words bear their meaning to this teacher. The precise 
meaning of “subjective” is frequently missed, and, since it is a 
favourite word of this writer, it would be well if he studied its 
import a little more closely. It seems to embrace all for which he 
has a fine contempt, and the above-quoted passage may be recom- 
mended to him for inclusion. He begins with the gaseous statement 
about fetishism, &c., comes to the admirable platitudes in the first 
sentence quoted — next to the argument (?) of the “ It must be 
obvious to any mind” pattern, and in the following sentence to the 
fact of evolution, which, by an amazing assumption, is taken for 
the same thing as “ the fact of continuity in natural causation.” 

He regards the fact of evolution to have been so proved by 
“analogy alone ” that any other hypothesis is “well-nigh incredible.” 
What blind idiots all the naturalists (but one or two) in the early 
half of this century must have been 1 What was Eobert Brown 
thinking of, or Bentham before his conversion — if evolution be so 
easily established I Analogy is all that is needed. Why did 
Darwin toil? Let us return to Mr. Eomanes’ analogy of the 
inorganic world, with its “demonstrated fact” of evolution. “It 
is no longer possible for anyone to believe” — but really, why 
quote passages beginning in this way. Mr. Eomanes goes on to 
state that there have been gradual changes of relative positions in 
oceans, continents and mountain-chains (by-the-bye, he should bo 
more cautious about the want of permanence in continents). That 
is all-— one sentence ; geology has shown us that, and we are back 
to animate nature. That is the whole analogy of the inorganic, 
world 1 Is change, then, the same thing as evolution in Mr. 
Eomanes’ judgment ? There may be “an overwhelming weight of 
antecedent presumption” in favour of the theory of evolution ; it is 
not denied here, and nobody cares ; but there is not a little of the 
same quality residing in this attempt to expound the views of Mr. 
Darwin. It would be easy to multiply instances— they abound in 
this book—of this kind of argument, if I may be pardoned for 
robbing the word of its dignity. 

We are not concerned here with the zoological part of the work, 
the major part, nor is there any attempt here made to consider the 
, evidence in favour, of natural selection ; these subjects stand or fall by 
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the works of oilier men tluiii Mr. IloniancH; we are merely concerned 
witli tliis attempt to present tlio subject, and with a certain original 
appendix, iianiely, that to Chapter '\h, tlio botanical part at p. dBO. 
Mr. itoinanes here undertakes to answer the objections of Mr. 
Carriuliers, whom he describes as “the principal and the ablest 
opponent of the tlmory of evolution,” praise winch Mr. Carruthers 
probably relishes much as Mr. 'Wallace will delight in being 
introdtieed to the public by Mr. Ilomanes as “one of our greatest 
autliorities on geographical distribution” (p. 22). However, it is 
kindly meant. Mr, Carruthers has certainly kept before the public 
the fact that, in his judgment, the testimony of fossil plants is not 
in favour of evolution, but it seems to be assumed that he thereby 
rejects the whole theory, root and branch. It is one thing to say 
that the case is not proven, and never can be until certain objections 
are satisfactorily explained away. This attitude is consistent with 
the open mind which every scientific man aspires to possess ; it is 
another thing to be esteemed an opponent on all and every ground. 
This, however, is by the way, and Mr. Bomanes is not blamed. He 
states very fairly, it seems to me, Mr. Oarruthers’s position, resting 
on the triple ground that there is (1) no evidence of ohange in 
specific forms of existing plants’ throughout historical times, from 
the times of ancient Egypt until now, and even from the glacial and 
pre-glacial period, say, 250,000 years ; (^2] the absence of generalised 
forms among the earliest plants with wliicli we are acepainted ; and 
(8) that the Dicotyledons, which first appear in the Cretaceous 
rocks, appear there suddenly, without any forms leading up to them, 
notwithstanding that we know very well the extensive flora of the 
underlying Wealden, 

How does Mr. Eomanes answer these objections ? He begins 
by saying that there is not much difficulty with regard to those in 
the second category ; there might be a difficulty if we took a very 
erroneous view of organic evolution, &o., and “of course we may 
wonder why still lower down in the geological series we do not 
meet with more generalised (or ancestral) types ; but this is the 
difficulty No. 8, wliich we now proceed to examine.” Keally one must 
ask, ’why should Mr. Bomanes take the trouble to state the difficulty, 
if he is not to answer it ? Let us see how he proceeds “ Con- 
cerning the other two difiiculties, then, the only possible way (Mr. 
Bomanes is an authority on the limits of possibility all through his 
book) of meeting tliat, as to the absence of any parent forms lower 
down in the geological series, is by failing back— as in the analogous 
case of animals— upon the imperfection of the geological record.” 
That is how he “proceeds to examine” difficulties Nos. 1 and 8 , 
which latter, he says, includes 2. There is much besides, and a deal 
beside. Here is an example of the circular method of argument:— 
“The mar© fact that Dicotyledonous plants, where they first occur, 
are found to have been already differentiated into their three main 
divisions, is in itself sufficient evidence, on the general theory of 
evolution, that . there must be a break in the record as hitherto 
known between the Wealden and the Chalk. Nor is it easy to see 
how the opponents „of this theory mn prove' their 'by 
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fiirnisliing evidence to the contrary.” It dawns on this aiitlior, in 
the next sentence, that ‘‘such might justly be deemed an unfair 
way of putting the matter”; would that it had dawned upon his 
mind that it is nonsense, and that he had saved reviewers the 
disagreeable necessity of saying so. It is natural enough for Mr. 
Komanes to comfort himself with the reflection that the geological 
record, the blessed imperfections of which are a safe haven for him, 
contains “numberless other cases” testifying to connecting links. 
We do not understand that Mr. Carruthers set about denying this ; 
he contented himself with urging objections, and the thing is no 
more in the dispute than the rotundity of the earth. 

Enough has been said to show the style of argument with which 
this exponent of “the Darwinism of Darwin” seeks to satisfy the 
British public. This book is surely the chief penalty of the great- 
ness of Mr. Darwin’s name. It is no part of my task to say one 
word here on the merits of this general question, — Darwin is 
happily not to be judged by Eomanes, — but merely to show how 
this author has acquitted himself in his unauthorised effort to 
expound the position of that great man. 

I conclude by giving one final example, — this time it combines 
the author’s taste with his critical faculty, — from p. 412: — “All 
nature has thus been transformed before the view of the present 
generation in a manner and to an extent that has never before been 
possible ; and inasmuch as the change which has taken place has 
taken place in the direction of naturalism, and this to the extent of 
rendering the mechanical interpretation of nature universal, it is no 
wonder if the religious mind has suddenly awakened to a new and 
terrible force in the words of its traditional enemy — Where is now 
thy God?” This is the proper moment for the lecturer to stop 
and imbibe a glass of water, and I am much inclined to leave Mr. 
Eomanes with the cheers of the groundlings ringing in his ears ; 
hut I cannot refrain from an apt quotation, which I find in Asa 
Gray’s Darwiniana, at p. 284 : — “ It is a singular fact that, when we 
can find out how anything is done, our first conclusion seems to be that 
God did not do it. No matter how wonderful, how beautiful, bow 
intimately complex and delicate has been the machinery which has 
worked, perhaps for centuries, perhaps for millions of ages, to 
bring about some beneficent result, if we can but catch a glimpse of 
the wheels its divine character disappears,” 
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Ann. Sd&ncm Nat» (xiv* 5 & 6 i Aug,). M, Gonioilt, ‘ Motto* 
graphic des Oscillariees (9 plates). — P* van Tieghem, ‘Deuxieme 
Addition aux Melastomac4es/ --- (xvi. 1 : Sept.)v E. Aubert, ‘ Ee* 
cherches physiologiques sur les plantes grasses/ 

Bot> CentralhlatL (No. 85). — E. Wilczek, * Ziit Kenntniss des 
Baues der Frucht und des Samens der Oyperaoeen.’ — A. Eothplete, 
‘Die Bildung der 'Oolithe.’~(Noi 86). R Kuntb, * Zur BestIubuEg 
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von (Mia pahistrisJ (Nos. 37-30). F. GK v. Herder, ^ E. EegeP 
(with bibliography). 

Iht, Gazette (Ang. 16), — - A. P. Poerste, ‘ Eolation of fall to 
spring blossoming plants/ — E. J. Hill, ‘ Flora of Chicago/— N. L. 
Britton, ‘The Plea of Expediency.’ — el. M, Hokinger, ^ Anumintm 
crasdpes' (1 plate). — Mrs* W. A. Kellermann, ‘Variations of Straw- 
berry leal’ — D. M. Mottier, ‘Embryo sac of Armnia triidiylkmA 
(1 plate). 

Botanical Magazine (Toldo) (March 10). — E. Yatabe, Senecio 
Makineanus, sp. n. — (Ap. 10). K. Okomura, Ptilota dentata, sp. n. 
— (May 10). E. Yatabe, MacMlus Thunbergii var. japoniva & 
FAionymus lanceolatiis, sp.n. — (June 10). S. Hori, ‘ Some Japanese 
Uredinese.’ — (July 10). E. Yatabe, Calanthe Kirishmends, sp. n.^ — 
(Aug, 10), E. Yatabe, Pohjgonatim amahile^ sp. n. 

Bot, Zeitung (Aug. 19-Sept. 9). — W. Beuecker, ‘ Die Neben- 
jKellen der Spaltoffnungen.’ 

BnlL Bog. Bot. B^rance (xxxix. : Oomptes rendus 8 : Sept. 1).— 
E. Prillieux, ‘ Sur une Maladie des Champignons de couche.’ — Id., 
‘L© Parasite du siegle enivrant ’ [Peziza temulmta). Heim, 
Vateriopsis (nov. gen. Dipterooarp. = Vateria seycheUanim Dyer).— 
0. Debeaux, Mentha AmUardii [hinuto x rotundifolia). — A. Ohabert, 
‘La Conservation des Herbiers.’ — B. Mandon, Plantes de Mont- 
pellier. — P. Camus, ‘ Excursion bryologiqiie (Por^t de Mont- 
morency).’ — B.Ohodat, ^ Polygala di’Eiuioped — J. Godefrin, ‘Canaux 
resineux de la feuille du sapin.’ — X. Giliot, ‘ Anomalies florales de 
B'ntilLaria mperialtsd — D. Clos, ‘ La dur4e des plantes oomme 
caraotk’G distinotil’ 

Bull Torrey Bot. CM (Aug.). — G. E. Cooley k C. B. Cummings, 
« Plants of Alaska and Nanaimo.’ — J. W. Eckfeldt, ‘ Bare N. Ameri- 
can Lichens/ — 0. DeCandolle, ‘Piperacea Boliviana)/ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (Sept. 8). — Dka Cooperi (fig. 45). — Nemma 
Btrumosa (fig. 48). — Hybrid between Ribes nigrum mi IL Grosstdaria 
(fig. 46).* ' — (Sept. 10). Kalamhoe marmorata Baker, ilabenaria 
carma N* B. Br*, spp. nn* — 0* T. Druery, ‘ Athyrkm Filkv fmmina 
rmolvem' (fig. 61). — (Sept. I7). BidbopkyUum Cf Briemamim llolhi 
Cattleija Batalini Sander & Eranzl, spp. nn. (Sept. 24). Agapetes 
Mannii Hemsh, sp.n, — N. E. Brown, ‘Kevision of Caralhmia' (C. 
long Mens, G. tuber cnlata, spp. nn.). 

Journal de Botanique (Aug, 1-16). — Drake del Castillo, liutacem 
of Tonkin. — J. Huber & P. Jadin, ‘ Une nouvelle Algiie perforanto 
d’eau douce ’ {Eyellafo?itana: 1 plate). — E, Bekung & G. Poirault, 
‘ Les sels de VAngiopteris evectaj 

Eew Bulletin (Sept.). — ‘ Oaraguata Fibre ’ [Broimlia argentina 
Baker, sp.n*). — ‘Decades Kewenses’ III, {Bizygotheca N. E. Br., 
gen. nov. Araliacearum). — ‘ New Orchids : Decade 8/ 

Oesterr. Bot. Zdtscimft. (Sept.). — ‘ Neuere Beskebtingen auf 
dem Gebiete der botanisohen Nomenolatur/ 
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BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, de. 

Db, Tbimen, wlio is now in England, has received tlie sanction 
of the Government of Ceylon to proceed with the publication of the 
Flora of that island, upon which he has been for some time 
engaged, The work will be published in parts by Messrs* Dulau 
& Co,, and will form 2 vols. 8vo, and be illustrated by a 4to atlas 
of 100 coloured plates from drawings by the native Singhalese 
artists attached to the Peradeniya Gardens. The first part, con- 
taining the whole of the Thalamifioral Polypetalae, is now in the 
press. The book is more especially designed for use in the Colony, 
and enters into more local detail than has been the practice in the 
Colonial Floras hitherto published by Government. These have 
been, unavoidably, for the most part written rather from the 
standpoint of the herbarium'botanist than for use in the field, and 
the local information they afford has been quite insufficient for the 
wants of residents, however useful the diagnoses may be to botanists 
generally. The price of the first part, with 25 coloured Plates, 
will be £1 Is. Od. ; that of the whole book (in one payment) 
^3 18s. 6d. Subscribers’ names will be received by Slessrs, 
Dulau Co., 27, Soho Square, London, W. 

We are glad to see that a movement for the earlier opening of 
Kew Gardens has been set on foot, and trust that it will now be 
carried to a successful issue. As was pointed out by the Editor of, 
this Journal in 1878 (p. 128), the official objections to the opening 
are extremely feeble. The scientific and experimental work of Kew, 
is carried on in the Herbarium, the Jbdrell Laboratory, and the 
parts of the Gardens to which the general public are under no 
circumstances admitted ; and there is no more reason for closing 
the Gardens during the morning than for shutting up the public 
parks during a similar period. The matter is dealt with at length 
ill Nature Notes for October. We are sorry to learn that, in spite 
of Mr. Plunket’s assurance (see p, 191), the summer has been 
allowed to pass without the appearance of the long-delayed and 
much-needed (j^uide to the Gardens. 

Tub Guide to the Metropolitan Uailway Extension to GImham, 
(2d.), has a novel feature in a ‘Gist of wild flowers and indigenous 
plants found within a radius of six miles of Pinner,” which “has 
been prepared with great care by a botanist of note, Mr. John W. 
Odell, of Barrow Point Hill.” Mr. Odell should revise the proofs 
of the next issue, in order that he may not be credited with the 
invention of such names as as Bidens ceraima, Daphn, Buttomas, 
Bleeknum, Lysimachia vemorum, Bryonia diocia, Epipactis lali- 
folia, Witlow grass, Orphine, and the like. We would also suggest 
some kind of arrangement in the list. Only one grass is men- 
tioned, and there are no Cyperaceae. There are occasional notes, 
some of which are of an admonitory kind, as when we are told 
that Agrimonia Etijjatoria “is a small yellow-flowered plant, used 
medicinally, and must not be confounded with the next mentioned” 
— Eupatoriimi cannaUnum. Did any one ever confound them ? Still 
it is gratifying to find a list of plants in a railway guide, and if, 
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instead of a thorongMy well-lmown district, stioh places as Olienies 
or Ohesliam liad been soleotod for investigation, a useful result 
might have been attained. 

Me» M. Bailt^y’s Orntrlhufions to the Q/ueemland Flora (No. V.) 
contains, as usual, descriptions of several new species, and an 
interesting note on Flmgynium Solandn Engler, the ^^BnrdeWn 
Plum*’ of Queensland, to the synonymy of which, as given by 
Engler (DO. Mow. P/ian. iv. 255), Mr. Bailey adds Owenia cermifera 
P. M. (Benth. FI Austr, L 886). 

A OOREESPONBENT writes : — observe the following report in 
The Irish NaUiralist for the present month ; — ^ J uly 30th. Excursion 
to Benevenagh .... There was keen competition for two prizes, 
one for the largest collection of flowering plants, the other for the 
rarest twelve flowering plants collected,' Is not this method of 
botanizing one of the chief causes why several of our rarer plants 
are on the verge of extermination ? On this very mountain some 
species have their only locality for the eastern part of Ulster. One 
(Saxifraga oppositlfolia) is almost, if not quite, extinct. Others 
recorded from there have not been recently observed^ Such 
competitions are much to be deplored. If they are necessary for 
the encouragement of botanical study, let them be carried out in 
some district where a few lingering alpines are not crying out for ^ 
mercy. But, whether there is such a necessity or not, there is a , 
far stronger one that all right-minded botanists should observe, 
that of protecting our rarer plants, and to them I appeal.” There 
is, we fear, only too much cause for our correspondent’s remarks. 
A few days since we saw in the possession of one collector some 
twenty or thirty fine specimens of Orchis purpurea, collected this 
year in Kent. With introducers on one side, and exterminators on 
the other, our indigenous flora seems likely to fare badly. 

Dr. Britton, in the Botanical Gazette for August, explains that 
he did not publish Dr. Asa Gray’s last letter on nomenclafeure (see 
p. 254), because it did not come to [him] as editor of tlie Bulletin^ 
and because “ [he] did not realize that it was intended for publi* 
cation, and [does] not think that it was.” Moreover, he sent the 
letter to Cambridge, and accepted a copy of it in exchange”; and 
certainly never had any right to publish it after it had passed 
from [his] possession.” These reasons may or may not be con- 
sidered satisfactory, but we think all botanists will regret that Dr. 
Gray’s last utterances on a subject in which he is known to have 
taken a special interest were not made public. 

The first number of the new issue of Grevillea (Sept.) contains 
papers on new British and Exotic Fungi by Mr. Massee (in which 
two new genera, Thwaitesiella and DendrograpMim, are established) ; 
and a similar paper on British Algae by Mr. Batters, in which are 
brought together summaries of articles printed in this Journal and 
elsewhere. There are useful bibliographies for different branches 
of cryptogamie botany, and the new series in many respects is a 
great improvement on its predecessor. The typographical arrange- 
ments naight be much improved, mi the plates are not satisfactory. 



OBITUARY, 

Burton Mounsher Watkins died at Ms residence, Treaddow, 
near Boss, Herefordshire, on the 80th of July. He was in his 
seventy^ sixth year, having been born in December, 1816, in 
Liverpool. Very early in life his father removed to London, 
where young Burton Watldns received his education at a school 
in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. In London his inherent love 
of plants first showed itself under somewhat unfavourable circum- 
stances. He used to relate in after years how, when he was a 
small boy, he pushed himself with difficulty through some railings 
at Guy’s Hospital to obtain some buttercups which were flowering 
inside. The recollectioia of his intense childish delight in possessing 
them did not pass away till old age. Ill-health obliged his father 
to migrate to Monmouth, when the subject of our notice was about 
fifteen years old ; and in the neighbourhood of Monmouth, and the 
adjoining parts of Herefordshire, he spent the remainder of his life. 
His father, in the intervals of his business as a shoemaker, devoted 
himself to entomology, and is believed to have been the first to 
capture the scarlet tiger, Hyperooynpa dominiila, in Monmouthshire. 
These expeditions first brought out jmung Watkins’s inborn taste 
for Natural History, and he soon made Botany his especial study. 
This study he pursued with the most steady and painstaking 
perseverance ; his botanical education being entirely selLacquired, 
from such books as he could borrow. His habit was to make 
laborious analyses of these in manuscript. About the year 1844 
he began collecting plants on the Doward Hills, in Herefordshire, 
and in 1845 discovered there Kmleria cristata, a grass which has 
only twice since that date been noted in the county. Soon after 
1845, the discovery by him of HiitGliinsia petma upon the same 
hills brought Watkins under the notice of Mr. B. M. Lingwood, 
then residing at Lyston. He visited the Howards in company with 
Mr, Watkins, and gave him much encouragement and help in 
various ways. Professor Babington was at this period (1847 to 
1856) in the habit of visiting Mr. Lingwood at Lyston, and joined 
in affording help and encouragement to the young naturalist. 
Tims encouraged, Burton Watkins steadily pursued his favourite 
subject, and became, before long an accurate and accomplished 
botanist. He proceeded to study the Mosses and Hepatiose, and 
was a correspondent of Dr. Braithwaite and the late Bev. J, 0. 
Grouch ; and he gained an extensive acquaintance with the critical 
forms of the genus Rosa, and to a less extent with those of the 
Eubi. Of all these, the Hejjaticfe formed his favourite study, and 
were the last to be relinquished when infirmity and the loss of 
accurate eyesight obliged him to give up work with the microscope. 
Watkins’s discovery of Pdccia sorocarpa Bisclioff in 1872 upon the 
Dowards brought him into correspondence with Dr. Carrington 
and Mr. Pearson ; and with the latter especially he maintained a 
correspondence for many years. We believe that he contributed 
considerably, through his careful observations, to the knowledge of 
the life-history of the curious Pdccia riatam L. 
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Mr* Watldns waB too moflost to bring tlio roBiills of \im work 
willingly beforo tlio public. ITo contributod soino notes on tlio 
flowering of plants at Ross to tbe Phjtoloqht for hmo, 1801 (v. IBR) ; 
and piiblisliod some notes on tbe flora of tlic Fronie and Bromyard 
dintriots of ITorofordsliiro in tbo Tranmetiohs of the Woo! hope Field 
Chih for l8f)B (pp. 104-7). In IBBl ho was induced to put on 
record a summary of his work mr the Doward Hills, in an able 
paper tinder the title of a Plorula of the Howards,” piiblisliod by 
the Woolliope Field Naturalists' Society, of which he was elected 
an honorary member in 18B0. The Flora of IlerefordHlure was 
published for tbe same Society in 1889 ; and the frequency with 
which Mr. Watkins's name occurs as an authority for records in 
that work attests his industry. About 1890 his health began to 
fail, and he was obliged to forego entirely both his field work and 
his microscope. 

A man of very retiring and modest disposition and abstemious 
habits, Mr. Watkins was not one to be widely known ; but he was 
greatly valued by the few who knew him well. An extensive 
reader, he was also an acute observer, not only of plants, but also 
of men. During nearly fifty years he was employed as relieving 
officer, and for a portion of that time as school attendance officer, 
in the neighbourhood of Boss. He performed these onerous and 
too often thankless duties faithfully and well, and has become in 
his own neighbourhood a pattern of what such officers ought to be. 
He gained, during their discharge, a knowledge of the poor, their 
sayings and their ways, possessed by very few. He was a faithful 
and generous friend, never thinking any trouble too much which 
could help another in his work. Augustin Ley. 


We in Australian science have sustained a sad loss through the 
sudden death of Mr. Robeet Fitzgbeald, F.L.S., which took place 
on August 18th, at his residence, Hunter’s Hill, Sydney, in his 
sixty-second year. I was not even aware of his illness. I found 
him through many years a sterling friend, and his orchidographic 
researches, supported by a rare ability in plant-drawing, are beyond 
all praise. The greater number of Australian Orchids are done by 
him for bis superb work, but it is to be lamented that he did not 
live to complete it. His botanic career oommenced publicly in 
1869, when he had the enviable opportunity, together with ’Mr. 
Charles Moore, to visit Lord Howe’s Island, and when for the first 
time the almost entirely endemic vegetable treasures of that isolated 
spot between New Zealand and Norfolk Island became revealed. 
He then ascended there the very dangerously steep Mt. Lidgbird, 
which rises to 8000 feet, and it was on its declivity that the 40 ft. 
high Dracophyllum Fitzgeraldi was discovered ; several Orchids, an 
Hileioem and several other plants bear his name. To the study 
of Orchids he was specially led by Darwin’s work, and his observa- 
tions on the fertilisation and hybridisation of numerous Australian 
Species are highly important. He went purposely to West Australia 
on a lengthened tour, to study the largely unique Orchid flora there 
in the living state ; but the main fields of his researches were in 


Um South Wales. 
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ON EOLOSCHCENUS Link, 

By 0. B. Olabke, F.R.S. 

R. Bkown [Prod. 1810, pp. 221, 222) split the genus Scirpus as 
it then stood into two, on a single differential character, viz., 
Scirpus, ‘‘ Setae hypogyiue obviae Isolepis, ‘‘ Setae nullae/’ It has 
been found, since 1810, that in numerous species of R. Brown*s 
Scirpus the hypogynous bristles are not rarely very small, reduced 
or subobsolete ,* very rarely are they so completely absent that no 
indication of them can be microscopically detected ; they are 
(probably) rudimentary petals and stamens, in the (geologic) course 
of disappearance, and some traces of them perhaps could in most 
instances be discovered by a study of the development of the 
flower. They are, however, frequently so nearly obsolete that their 
value for practical separation of genera is far from absolute ; hence 
both Boeckeler and Bentham have reduced Isolepis R. Br. back to 
Schpus, and nearly all modern authors have accepted this reduction. 

Nevertheless, R. Brown was not far wrong. The absence of the 
hypogynous setae in Isolepis appears to be absolute, nor do I ever 
find (accidentally) any trace of them present. The two large 
‘‘ squamae laterales” noted by Bentham (Benth. et Hook. Gen, PL 
hi. p. 1051) as found in one single collection of Scirpus mem.- 
hranaceiis Thunb. (Isolepis Nees) are so very unlike the ordinary 
setse hypogyn£e of CyperacecB that they are not supposed by Bentham 
to be homologous with setaa hypogynse. Indeed, the ultimate result 
is that, for the subdivision into genera of the great mass of species 
now called Scirpus, any better subgenus than Isolepis, and any 
better character than R. Brown’s, still remain to be discovered. 

As a split off from the then-accepted genus Isolepis, Link (Hort, 
BeroL i. (1827), p. 298) founded the genus Holoschmnus; in its 
short character he stated, “ Setae hypogynae nullse ” ; and he 
appended to the character the remark, “ Genus inflorescentia 
distinctum.’’ To this genus would belong Scirpus Iloloschcenus and 
S. Rornamis Linn. Sp. PL 72, S* f/lohi/erus Linn. f. SuppL p. 104, 
and Isolepis TMmherifii Schrad. in Goett, Anz, 1821, heft B, p. 2068. 
Though the genus would appear from Link’s words to be a weak 
one, and though it has been sunk into Isolepis (and finally into 
Scirpus) by modem authors, it was accepted and specially investi- 
gated by the elder Reichenbaeh. He (in his FL Germ, Eeccurs, 
i. (1880), p. 75, and in Flora, xiii. (1880), band 2, pp. 489-501 
and 517-521) discussed the genus, added new species, and con- 
cludes, Flora (1880), p. 519, ‘‘Die Gattung Holoschmnus (Dalech.) 
Lk. ist uebrigens eine der allernatuerliohsten unter den Scirpinen,’’ 
&c. He states also that he studied several of the “ species” alive 
in his botanic garden. Reichenbaeh in these labours was mainly 
employed in species-making, on characters of very secondary value, 
and he says nothing about the setss ; in his FL Exmrs,. he places 
Holoschmnus among the genera “calyce nullo,” i, e,, it had no setae. 

Leaving out of our present consideration the Cape plant (which 
differs a little, and is accorded specific rank by Boeckeler), Reicben- 

JotTKNAL OF BoTANY. — VoL. 30. [NoV. 1892.] Y 
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bach admitted the three old Linnoan species (niidor now names), 
published two more “ intormodiah' ” species, and issued under MS. 
names one or two more specios. Idio whole of llu'se aie reduced 
to S. iJoloselumns Ijinn. by Jloockeler— 1 tliiuk rigidly. So also 
Boswell Byino ; the ouly English locality known to nio is Braiinton 
Burrows, in Devon, wlicre the plant is <Sh ! loiaHclimnui^ Limi., nearly 
typicuL 

It is not the object of this paper to criticise species ” or “ sub- 
species” of Holoschmnm in detail. The case is one that occurs iu 
perhaps one-third of our species of well-known wild plants. We 
have first the standard plant; then we have the llomanm Linn, 
smaller, dried up, with few small spikes on short rays ; then we 
have *S\ glohi/ems Linn. f. (also a southern form), with a compound 
evoliite inflorescence, but smallish spikes (sometimes as many as 
eighty). Under those three forms, perhaps three-fourths of the 
material in the large herbaria can bo sorted otxt. The remaining 
one-fourth provides an almost boundless scope for the invention of 
new “ species”; or “hybrids,” in the more modern stylo. I would 
once more protest against such plants being recorded as “hybrids.” 
Firsts because there is no experimental proof that they are hybrids, 
or from what parents they are derived ; I do not see why many of 
them may not be “varieties” (possibly even from seed in a self- 
fertilised flower), due to soil, climate, &o. Secondly, because, within 
the range of variation within which fertilisation is nearly perfect, the 
results of intercrossing between varieties and “ subspecies ” should 
be called only crosses. The study of “ hybrids ” in the Darwinian 
sense between well-separated species which (usually) hybridise only 
with difficulty has led to great results; and experiments in this 
sort- of hybridism appear to me much more likely to prove valuable 
than labours in the fine separation and distinguishing of species. 
But I doubt if observations or even experiments in botanic inter- 
crossing of very closely allied (^dubious) wild species are very promising 
of theoretic results ; so muen has boon done in this direction by 
gardeners, I do not think it an advisable use of the term to call a 
half-bred Lincoln sheep a hybrid, though we actually know in this 
case that it was a cross between two distinguiahable subspecies. 

In systematising, I would certainly follow Boeckelor and otliers 
in treating all this Uohmhmm as one species, i. tu, I think it would 
be a waste of time for any botanist who aiiompts general work to 
trouble himself with the forms of “ 

and their bewildering series of connecting forms ; I do not say tliai 
from economic or other causes it may not be worth while for some- 
body to study the group. 

Beiclienbaoh, in Jc. FL Germ, et llch. viii. (1840), pp, 44, 4I>, 
tabb. 816-818, figg. 786-741, again takes up IIoloseh{miu% admitting 
three species in the German Flora. He now gives, as a character 
(in the short diagnosis of the genus), “ Seta) hypogynco 4-0.” In 
each of his three tabb. he gives analysis of the flower ; in tab. 810, 
he shows six setae about twice as long as the nut ; in tab. 817, ho 
shows six setae rather exceeding the nut ; in tab. 818, ho shows 
four setae nearly as long as the nut. These “ seta) ” are all linear 
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“ deorsuiB scabrae”; the smooth three filaments are also shown. 
In the diagnostic specific character of one of the species Eeichenbach 
Gives ‘‘ nnce setas aequaiite ” ; and in the descriptions of each of the 
three plates he says he depicts nux cum setis.” 

Eecollecting the minute and long attention that Eeichenbach 
had paid to HoloscJmnus, I think these statements ivith figures of the 
setae are the most extraordinary blunder I can call to mind in the 
whole extent of systematic botany. I have no doubt that the setae 
are invariably and absolutely wanting ; I have never found a seta 
even one-tenth the length of the nut in any specimen of HoloseJicenm, 
and I have examined many of the ipsisdma examples of Eeichenbach. 
It is impossible to suppose that Eeichenbach did not know a seta 
from a filament : his figures show that he did ; moreover, he must 
have made some examination, for he distinguishes one of his (very 
bad) species by its “nuce setas ajquante,” whereas in his other two 
species the nut was shorter than the setae. 

Botanists subsequent to Eeichenbach’s Ic. FI, Germ, have been 
able to make nothing of the puzzle. No one of them (unless the 
observation has escaped me) anywhere says that he has found (ever 
so small) a seta in any ‘‘ species ” of Holoschmius. Parlatore {FI, 
Jtal, ii.) says, “ Setse nullae,” but cites Eeichenbach’s figures 
without comment. This is remarkable, as Parlatore is exhaustive 
almost to todiousness ; his silence I interpret to mean that he did 
not know what to say. Boswell Syme gives “ Hypogynous bristles 
none ( ‘ 4 to 6,’ Eeich.).” Grenier et Godron, Sir J. D. Hooker, 
simply say, “ Seta 0.’’ Cosson et Durieu, Exphr, Alger, ii. 
p. 236, say, Seta nulla, but cite Eeichenbach’s figure without 
comment. 

The only explanation that I have been able to conceive is that 
Eeichenbach had his plates of Holoschmmis done some time, perhaps 
years, before they were published ; that his artist was a much less 
able botanist than himself ; that when subsequently Eeichenbach 
‘‘went to press” he was hurried, and worked from the plates, for- 
getting that the analyses were not, or might not have been, his own. 

To sum up, no trace of a seta is (as I believe) ever to be found 
in 8. Holoschmius Linn, But there is an example of it, in the 
Calcutta Herbarium, believed to have boon collected in the Wost 
Himalayas or North Cabul (but the habitat rather dubious), in 
which there are two (nearly lateral) squamfo, longer than the nut, 
one broader than the other. These are doubtless homologous with 
the two squamae whose (occasional) presence alone separates the 
genus Hemicarplia (a bad genus) from Soirpus, Those two squama 
(once seen) in 8, Holosclmnm would doubtless be considered by 
Bentham f as the similar and similarly placed two squam® in Scirpus 
membranacem, once seen) as bracteoles (vorblaettor). I do not so 
regard them ; I believe they are homologous with the set® (as I 
attempted to show the Linnean Society two years ago). But, 
whatever they are, they are totally unlike the set® figured by 
Eeichenbach in his three plates of Holoschmms, nor could Eeiohen- 
bach ever have seen the Calcutta specimen, which alone possesses 
those “lateral sqiiam®.” 

y 2 



SYNOPSIS OP GENEBA AND SPECIES OF MALVEM. 

By Edmund G. Baker, F.L.S. 

((joniiuued from p. 

t •(• 1' Calyx aut angulatus aiit toroB, 

Folia profunclo lobata. 

lOS. S. NAPiEA Cav. ; Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2193 ; DO. Proti i. 
p. 466. Napm Imis L. Mant. ii. p. 485. N. hcnnaphrotUta L. 
Spec. 686. 

Hab. United States. Virginia I Pennsylvania ! 

104. S. jATEopHomEs LMIerit. Stirp. i. p. 117, t. 56 ; DO. Prod, 
i. p. 466. 8, palmata Jacq. Ic. Ear. iii. t. 547. 

Hab. Peru I 

105. S. KioiNoiDKs L’lierit. Stirp. i. p. 116, t. 55 ; DO. Prod. i. 
p. 466, 

Hab. Peru. 

106. S. oiiiGANDRA K. Sebum. Lc. p, 821. 

Hab. Bolivia, Mmdon, No. 818 ! 

107. S. TRILOBA Cav. *, Jaoq, Hort. SchcBub. ii. t. 142 ; DC. 
Prod. i. p. 466. 

Plab. Cape! Abyssinia! 

108. S. Hookeriana Miq. in PL Preiss. i. p. 242; Bentli. FJ, 
Austral, i. p. 197. S. leiophloia Miq. in PL Preiss. i. p. 241. 

Hab. W* Australia ! 

Species seotionis iNCEETiG. 

* Americanio. 

109. S, Jamesonii, n. sp. — Oaule erecto ramoso tereto superne 
albo-furfuraceo vel albo-tomentoso, foliis petiolatis ovatis acumi- 
natis plus minusve acute lobatis basi oordatis irregulariter serratis 
discoloris supra pilosis subtus albo-tomentosis, floribus ad apicem 
pedunculorum glomeratis pedunculis axillaribus longis, petalis 
obovatis calyoe multo longioribus, sepalis ovatis aouminatiSj Car- 
pellis 12“"15 ouspidatis 1-spermis. 

Hab. Ecuador, Prov. of Cuenca ad 6000 ft., Jameson^ No. 104 ! 

Leaves 2-4 in. long ; petals in. 

Has somewhat the appearance of a MalvastrunL 

110. S. ebaebapoyensis, n. sp. — Caulo ligneo erecto, foliis 
oblongis vel ovatis acuminatis basi cordatis vel subcordatis potiolis 
furfuraceis supra fere glabris subtus pubescentibus, floribus panicii- 
latis axillaribus pedunculis furfuraceis gracilibus ad vel infra medium 
articulatis, petalis bilobis calyce multo longioribus, carpellis 5. 

Hab. Peru, nr. Sesuya, Prov. Obaebapoyas.j MatheivSj No. 3049 ! 

Leaves 2|-4 in. long ; petioles f-l in. ; petals nearly f in. long, 

111. S. SoHMiTOT Turo 2 in Bull, Soc* Nat. Mosc. 1868, p. 565. 

Hab, Mexico. 

112. B, SBTiPBEA Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii, p. 105. 

V'"Hab> /'.Mexico, • . 
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113 . S. venusta Sclil. in Linnasa, xi. p. 365. 

Hab. South Mexico. 

114 . S. coLLiNA Schl. in Linnsea, xi. p. 364. 

Hab. South Mexico. 

115 . S. cosTATA Schl. in Linnsea, xi. p. 365. 

Hab. South Mexico. 

116. S. Eunthiana Presl, Eeliq. Haenk. ii. p. 106. 

Hab. South Mexico. 

117. S. BiHAMATA St. Hil. et Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, 
xviii. p. 54. 

Hab. Brazil. Minas Geraes I 

118. S. YERRUCULATA DC. Piod. i. p. 473. 8, argiUa Piscli, in 
Link, Eiium. ii. p. 206. 

Hab. Brazil. 

119. S. SEMiDENTATA St. Hil. et Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 2, 
xviii. p. 51. 

Hab. Brazil. 

120. S. MiGRANTHA Schrk. ill Syll. Eatisb. ii. p. 72. 

Hab. Brazil. 

121. S. QUATERNATA Schi'k. in SylL Eatisb. ii. p. 73. 

Hab. Brazil. 

122. S. BETULiFOLiA Schrk. in Syll. Eatisb. ii. p. 74. 

Hab. Brazil. 

123. S. ANGULATA Veil, PL Plum, vii. t. 11, 

Hab. Brazil, 

124. S. suBSEssiLis Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1858, p. 199. 
Hab. Brazil. 

Malayaiia. 

125. S. ZoLLiNGERiANA Miq. PL Ind. Bat. i. pt. 2, p. 141. 

Hab. Java. 

^ Australiensis. 

126. S. Holtzii P. MugIL in herb. 

Hab. Australia. Port Darwin 1 

I have been unable to find any published description of this 
species, and the material at my disposal is but scanty. 


Species eccclusejo. 


Sida 

itbiitiii/oUa Moench. = Abiitilon Avicennm Gaertn. 
(ihiailoides Jacq. = Abutilon Jacqumi Don. 
Ahutilon L. = Abutilon Avicennm Gaertn. 
abyssinica Dietr. = Abutilon sp. 
acaulis Oav. = Malmstnm CavcmUlesii A. Gray. 
acerifolm Garcke = Abutilon OcJmnii Phil. 
acerifolia Lag. = Abutilon acerifolium Schl. 
acerifolia Medic, =: Hibiscus Solcmdra L’Herit. 
acerifolia Zucc. = Anoda hastata Oav. 
acuminata E. Br. = Ahutilon longicttspe Hochst. 
acuta ngula Stead. == Ahutilon angulatmn Mast, 
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Sida 

Hjjhm Sprang. == AbntiUm riinUare St. IliL 
(data S’. Wats, === lion/ordia (data A. Gray. 
albida Wiild. = Ahutibm indimni Sweet. 

(dcemoideii Miclix. = Callirkoe alcmoides A, Gray, 
americana L. = AbutUcm intUcum Sweet. 
mnooia Wail. = Abxitilon fruticoHim G. I?. 
am.jdexiaa'uUs Lam. Ahiitilon eruptmi- Sweet. 
avt.pleideatdis Veil. == Wissadida roHtntta Plaiicli. 
ivmplexifohia Moenclu = Ahutilori mnplexf/olmm ScUl. 

(.{Mplissima L. = Wissadtda sp. 
migidosa Boj. == Alnitiloxi migidatum Mast. 
cmgusturensis Willd. = Hibiscus gp, 

anthemidifolia Bemy = Malvastnm antherrvidiJHiimi A, Gray. 
arburea L. = AbutiUm arbor eiini Sweet. 

Arnottiana JDietr. = Ahutilon Arn<fUianuni Gill. 
asiatica Tliimb. = Abutilon Somieratianuni Sweet. 
asiatica L. = Ahutilon aslaticuni Don. 
asiatica Wall. ~ Ahutilon xnuticuni Don. 
atnypurpurea BL == Ahutilon amituru Sweet. 
aurea Don = Gaya aurea St. Hil. 
aurea Lodd. = Abutilon sp. 
cmrita Horn. = Ahutilon auritim Sweet. 

Bastardia DC. = Bastardia viscosa Ktli. 

Beclfordiana Hook. = Abutilon Bed/ordiamim St. Hil. ct Naud. 
bella Steud. = Abutilon degans Jixss. 

Beloere L’Herit. = Ahutilon indicum Sweet. 

Berthm B. v. Muell =s Flagianthus Berthm P. v. MuelL 
bibracteolata Dietr. = Abutilon mexicanum Presl, 
bidentata Hochst. = Ahutilon hidentatum Hochst, 
blflora Cav. = Abutilon ibarreme ^ 
bmdm Oav. = Bastardia bivalvis Ktli. 
borussica Meyen. = Mahmtrum honmiciwi Wedd. 
brachyantha DlQtr. :::s: Anoda B'p, 
brevipes DC. = Bastardia vucosa Etli. ? 

, Calif ornica Nutt. = Sidalcca Calif omiem A. Gray.. 

Cav.' == 

calyptrata Oav. = Qapm calyptrata IL B. K, 

eandicaus BG. = Gaya H. B. K. 

capitata L. = Malachra capitata L. 

carnea Dietr. = Abutilon carneum St. Hil. 

carnea Moench. = Kosteletzkya sp. 

carpinoides DC. = Malvastrutn tricuspidatitm A. Gray. 

mstelneana Griseb. = Malvastrum. 

centrota Spreng. = A^ioda hastata Oav. 

ceratocarpa Hook. fil. = Ahutilon ceratocarptwn Gay. 

chilensis Spr. = Cristaria betoniemfolia Cav. 

cistiflora Bl. Bij. = GayaJ 

cistiflota L’Herit. = Abutilon xnoUissmmm. Sweet. 

cistoUss Hort. =:= Ahutilon mollmimuwi Sweet. 

clm%dB$tina BMi^ ^ Malvastmm dandestinuniBli. 

ooppityea, DO. Malvastrum coocineum A« Gray, 
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Collmi Dietr. = Ahutilon elegam OolL 
compacta Gay = Malvastrimi comjiactxim A. Gray. 
confertiflora Dietr. = Ahutilon confertiflorim A. Eicli. 
contracta Link = Wismdula rostrata Plancli. 
cordifolia Forstr. = Ahutilon indicum Sweet. 
cordilleriana Dietr. = Cristaria Haenkeana PresL 
Gornuta Willd. = Ahutilon cornutum Sweet. 

Goronata Scop. = Ahiitiloii Avicennce Gaertn. 
crassifolia L’Herit. = Ahutilon Jaequini Don. 
crenatiflora Pers. = A7ioda crenatiflora Ort. 

Gvispa L. = Ahutilon erispitxn Sweet. 

erispifolia Cav. = Splmralcea crispifolia, 

cristata L. = Anoda hastata Oav. 

crotonoides Kel. = Wissadula hernandioides Garcke. 

cryptopetalum P. v. Muell, = Ahutilon cryptopetalum P. v. MuelL 

cubensis Dietr. = Gaya occidentalis H. B. K. 

cuneifolia Eoxb. = Melochia corchoti/olia L. 

decipiens St. Hil. = Malvastmyn decipmis K. Sell. 

delphini/oUa Nutt. = Sldalcea ^nalvcefiora A. Gray. 

deltoidea Horn. = Anoda acerifolia DC. 

denticulata Nes. = Ahutilon fruticosum G. & P. 

demidata Nees et Mart. == A^ioda demidata K. Sclmm. 

depaup&rata Hk. f. = Ahutiloyi depauperatum. 

depressa Benth. = Malvastnmi scoparmm, A. Gray. 

dianthaDiQix, = Ahutilon dianthim 'Biml* 

dictyocarpa P. Muell. = Plagumthm sp, 

DUleniana Willd. = Anoda hastata Cav. 
dioica Cav. = Napma dioica L. 

dipAocypha Torr & Gray = Sidalcea diplmypha A. Gray. 
discolor Hook. = Plagumthm sidoides liook, 
discissa Bert. =; Ahutilon discissuni Schl. 
dmecta Nutt. =: Malvastmm cocememn A. Gray, 
dmecta Steud. = Cristaria dissecta H. & A. 
disticha Gav. = Gaya, calyptrata H. B. K. 
diveryens Bentli, = Wissadula diverge^is ]]enth. et Hook. 
dimrsifolia Spr. = llihiscm SoUmdra L’Herit. 

Doniana Gill. = AbiitiUm GreviUmmmi Gay. 
dumosa Balk. == Ahutilon IGaseri Walp, 
econiis Veil, ■■= Ahutilon pauciflomni St. Hil. 
data MaePad. Almtiloii gigantcxmi. Sweet, 
elegans Colla = Ahutilon elegaxis Coll. 
elegans Dietr. == Ahutilon elegam St. Hil. 
ellipticmn Steud. = Ahutilon ellipticmn Sclilecht. 
eriantha Steud. = Cristaria eriantha H. & A. 
esculenta Steud. = Ahutilon esculentimt Juss, 

Eteromisdios Cav. = Ahitilon indicum Sweet. 

ewcelsior Cav. = Wissadula pteriplocifolia Presl. 

eMtipidaris Cav. = Abutilo?} exstipidare Don. 

fernigmea DC. = Wissadula ferrmjinea Garcke ot K. Sclium. 

filiformis Jacq. =; Ahutilon crispum Sweet ? 

fiuviatilis Veil, sa Ahutilon ftuviatik ’K, Sciiain. 
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fditida Oav. = IJcistaniia vlficosa Ktll. 
fmijram L’llerit. = IhfstardtH sp. 

Frmeri Hook, — Abudltm Frmed Walp, 
fndwom Mill. Pavonia Typhahta Cav, 

Oaudiehaudiana Don (hnja (laitdlvkaiidldnit Ht. lliL 
(jayft DO. — ihtya hermnnntoideiillAlPli. 
yeuiinijlora DO. — Ahutflo)i yemiaijh^riun IJ.Jk K. 
ycrcuilifoUd Dioir. = CrtUavLa yevannhdia PresL 
yeranloUhs DO. AbutUon yeranUddes W, v* M. 

'(jiyanteu Jaccx- — Abutilou giyanteum Sweet. 
ylama Cav. = AhutUim muUcnnt Wel)b. 
yhnicoph ylln Spr. Cnhitivla ylaanydnjlla Cav. 

ylevho}n(iifoli(( Dictr. = AbatUoii (jlechom(iJ\dhim St. lliL 
ylohijldva Hook. = xlhulUon sp. 
fjraeilh B. Dr. ■= Alnitilon fruticdsnuh Gr, k P. 
gracilis Salisb. = Abittiion crisp um Sweet. 
yrandiliora Poir. = Ahutiloji arhoreum Sweet. 
yranddjlora Don = Ahutilon mdictim Sweet. 
yrandij'olia Willd. = Almtilon moVissimnm Sweet. 
yraveolem Eoxb. = Almtilon yraveolms W. & A. 

Gre\)eana Baill. = Ahutilon anyxdalmn Mast* 

(drerilleana Gill. = Ahutilon Grevilleanum Gay. 
yrossuUmmfolia H. & A. = Malvastrum cocclneunh A. Gray, 
Guiammsls K. Scliiim. = Sidastnim sp. 

Ouiclienotiana Steiid. = Ahutilon Gulchcnotianwn Dene. 
Gaillenmiiana Stoud. = Ahutilon sp. 
guineemis Sclimn. et Tlion. = Ahutilon aslatkmn Don. 
hastata Sims = Anoda acerifolia DO. 
hastata Willd. = Anoda hastata Cav. 
hcTnandloides L’Herit. = Wissadufa rostrata Planch. 
heteropliylia Cav. == Crista ria heterophyila Hook, k Arm. 
hetcrophijlla Klein = Hibiscus Solandru L’Herit, 
hetcrotricka Zipp, = Ahutilon timorense Deno, 

Hilar iana Stoua. « Ahutilon carmum Bt. HiL 
hirsuta Veil. » Ahutilon Mrsutum K, ScU. 

Mrsii^tmifna Dietr. »s Bmtardm Bp. 

Mrt(X> Lam. Ahutilon hirtxmi Sweet. 

Mspida Pursh ms Mahastmm anyusturn A. Gray. 
liolieri Hook. =m Gaya LyalUi Bak, f. 
liookeri Stoud. = Cristaria pinnatijida Hook, 

Hookeri Dietr. = Ahutilon alhidiun Hook, 

Ilulseana T. & G. = Ahutilon flulseaxium Torr. 
ibatrensis DO, Almtilon ibarrensis H. B. K, 
imherUs DO. = Ahutilon crispum Sweet. 
inmqxmlis L. & 0. = Ahutilon mmquaU K. Sclinm. 
incana Link — AhntiUm incamm, Don. 
incarnata Spr. Anoda punicea Lag. 
indica L. == Ahutilon indicum Sweet. 
iMegmdma Hook. = Ahutilon aurantiactm Lindl. 
inUgrifolia Monti =m Ahutilon sp. 

Jaeguini Dietr, = Ahutilon Jaeguini Don. 
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jamaicensis Mill. = Malvastrum tricuspklatim A. Gray. 
Julianm Dietr. = Ahutilon, 

Keerleria Steud. = Abutilo 7 i floribundum ScliL 
Kotschyi Hoclist. = Abutilon fnitieosum G. & P. 
lagiustegia Link = Abutilon crispum Sweet. 

Lawrencia F. v. Muell. = PlagiantJms spicatm Beiifcli. 
IcLTifiora Steud. = Abutilon laxiflorum G. & P. 
Leschemiultimia DO. = WissadiUa rostrata Plancli. 
leucanthema Dietr. == Abutilon leuccmthemiim St. Hil. 
leiiGop)etala P. v. Muell. = Abutilon leucopetakm F. v. Muell. 
lignosa Gav. = Abutilon Jacqimii Don. 
lineata Veil. = Abutilon lineatitm K. Sclium. 
longicmpis Hochst. = Abiitilo7i longicuspe Hoclist. 

Liiciana DO. == Wissadula rostrata Plancli. 
rnacrantha = Abutilon lanatum Miq. 
macj'ophylla Hils. & Boj. = Ahutilmi angulatum Mast. 
niac7'ophylla Wall. = Abutilon qiolyandrum, Mast. 
macropodon Steud. = Abiitihm ^nacropodon G. & P. 
macrorhiza James = Callirhoe alcemules A. Gray. 
viacrorhiza Phil. = Malvastrum sp. 
macrostipula Zipp. = Abutilmi Giikhemtiamm Dene. 
Magdalanm DO. = Bastardia viscosa Kth. 
malacophylla L. & 0 . = F amnia veluthia A. Juss. 
nialvacea Veil. = Pavonia sepkm St. Plil. 
malvxflora DO. = Bidalcea malvmflora A. Gray. 
malvxjiora Lindl. = Bidalcea campestris Greene. 
malvaviscus Moc. = Anoda punicea Lag. 
maritma Miq. == Plagia^itlms spicatus Benth. 

Matheivsii Turez = MelocJiia pyraniidata L. 
mauritiana Jacq. = Abutilon Avicennm Gaertn. 
megalorrhiza Pli. = Malmisti'um niegalorrMzivm Bak. fil. 
megopotamica Spr. = Abutilon megapotamicimi St. Hil. 
meridanha Veil. = Abutilon inaquale K. Sctiuiu. ? 
meridmialis Salisb. = Abutilon indicum Sweet. 
microsperma. Oav. = Abutilon microspermum Don. 

7nociniana Dietr. = Kostelctzhja s^i. 
modesta Phil. = Malvastrum sp. 
mollmma Oav. = Abutilon mollissmum Sweet, 
nio7%tana Dietr. = Abutilon monta7mm St. Hil. 

7}io7ita7ia Eoxb. ~ Abutilon crispum Sweet, 
m:ucro7iulata DO. = Malvaskmm t7icuspidatum A* Gray. 
nndtijida Oav. = Cristaria 7miltifida Cav. 
multiflora Pers. = Wissadula nudlflora Garoke. 
mutim Del. = Abutilon miticim Don. 
fieelgherrensis Steud. = Abutilo7i 7ieilgherrense Monro. 
7iem.oralu Don = Abutilon crispum Sweet. 

7mbiyena Walp. = Malvastrum 7iuhi(jena Bak. fil. 
nudiflora L’Herit. = Wissadula nudiflora Garcke, 

7iuta7is L’ Her it. = Gaya calyptrata H. B, K. 

obtusa Cav. = Abutilon sp, 

accidefitalis Oav. ^ Gaya accidentalis H. B, K, 
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oUfjopliijUa Dioti'. = Illhisem sp. 
ohj(janth{i Dietr. Almtihm b]). 
olbkiilata DC. — Ahutifon intUcum Don. 

Oreyana Nutfc. — SuUdna (heifana A, Gray. 

Otteyae Bteud. Anoda o enaiijhim Ori. 

oa'ijctv'pa F. v. IMuell. == Almtilon axijcavpmu h\ v. 

o.rypliylla Moo. = AhutUon fop. 

oxyphylhi Wall. = AhutUon polyamlntm MabL 

pnomjiora Hook. = Ahutilfm rnjburw Si. Ilil. 

pminosa E. Br. = AhutUon glnucum Webb. 

parncmui folia Hook. := Malvastnm parnahua folium A. Gray. 

paUns Andr. = AhutUon sp. 

patcm Dietr. = Wibsadula patcm Garcko. 

pmicijlora Diotr. = IVissaduIa hbsuta Prcfol, 

pauciJoUa DO. = Jlihmu^ &p. 

pedata Spr, = CuUirhoe sp. 

pedicidaumfoUu Moyon. = Malvaht) iim pcdieulai lu foliUNi A. Gray. 
pidimcularis DO. = Almidon pcdunculun IL B. Iv. 
pmtacarpos Eoxb. = AhutUon sp. 
penplocifolia L. = W mud ala peri plod folia Prosl. 
periptera Sims = Anoda punicea Lag. ' 

p6T?ao//w Willd. = AhutUon permoUe Dow. 

Perrottetiana Diotr. = AhutUon f) iitlv os urn G. & B. 
perBica Bui’in. == Ahutdon pohjandmm Mast. 
perudiana Cav. = AhutUon arhoreum Swcot. 
petiolansDG. = AhutUon petioJu re ll.DAi. 

Phijllanthos Cav. = Malmstriim phyUanthoB A. Gray. 
pichlnchensiB H. & B. = MalvaBtnon pichiuefnom’ A. Gray. 
picta Gill, = AhutUon striatum Dicks. 
pilosa Veil, = AhutUon pilosum Iv. Bclrutn, 
pilosa L’Herit. = AhutUon crispiim Swoofc. 
pinnata Cav. Malrastrum pinnatum A. Gray, 
planieauUs Oav, = Malvastrwn triempidatum A* Gray. 
pUmijlora Cav. AhutUon Avicrmue Oaortu. 
polyandra Eoxb, » AhutUon polyandrum Mast. 
polyunUm Schl, W5 Planch. 

polymrpu Ohr. AhutUon ylaumm Wobb. 
pohjcnrpa Don » AhutUon grand i/lormn Don, 

Ihjii Eheedo = Cassia sp. 

J^resliana Diotr. = AhutUon IJaenkeanum ProsL 
polijhtachya Veil. = AhutUon ramijlormn Bt, Ilil. 
populifolia Lam. := AhutUon indkmn Bwoot. 
pterygosperma Lllerit. = Cristaria multijida Cav. 
pubescens Oav, = AhutUon indicxm Don. 
ptUchella Bonpl. = Plagianthus pulcheUus A. Gray. 
pulchra Bert. = AhutUon / 
punicea Entt. = Malvasbum grossu/ariafoUa, 
purpurea Bello = Kosteletzkya ? 
pygmm Eemy = Malvasttum pygmoiwn Bak, fil. 
quinqueloha Moc. et Bess. = Anoda acmfolia DO. 
qmnqmmgulata Dietr. ss Anoda hmtata Oav. 
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gtdnqiumervia Ducliass. = Sidastmm qumquenervium Bak; f. 

racemiflora Steud. = AhitUon racemosum Sclil. 

racemosa Veil. = Wissadtda rostraia Planch. 

radii ltd L. = Makichra radiata L. 

radkiflom Presl. = Malvastrum sp. 

ramifiora Dietr. = Abutilon mmijiorimi Sfe. Hil. 

raniosa Oav. = Abutilon ramosum G-. & P. 

ramosissiina Dietr. = Abutilon ramossbmini PresL 

rejiexa Jiiss. — Abutilon reflexuin Sweet. 

reMculata Schr. = Wmadula sp. 

retrofracta DC. = Bmtardia viscosa Kth. 

retrorsa L’Herit. = Abutilon reflexum Sweet. 

rigida Dietr. = Abutilon sp. 

rwiilaris Dietr. = Abutilon rivula^'e St. Hil. 

rosea Li. & 0. = Abutilon furpurascens K. Schum, 

rostrata Schum. et Thou. = Wissadula rostrata Planch. 

rosula Meyen = Malvastruni horussicum Wedd. 

rubra Ten. = Anoda imnicea Lag. 

rufinervis Steud, = Abutilon rujlnerve 

Suheana Buckley = Melochia pyranddata L. 

saxifraga H. & B. = Malvastrum Phyllanthos A. Gray. 

Schlechtendahlii Steud. = Abutilon erosum Schl. 

Sellowiana El. = Abutilon Sellowianum Eegel. 
serkea Gav. = Abutilon sp. 

Sesei Lag. = Abutilon sp. 

sessiliflora Hook. = Abutilon cnspimi, Sweet, fide K. Sch. 
sessiliflora Dietr. = Abutilon sessilijforimi Presl. 
sessilis Yell. = Abutilon crispum Sweet. 
sessilifolia E. Br. = Abutilon crispum Sweet. 
silvatica Cav. = Abutilon silvaticum K. Schum. 
Sunneratiana Cav. = Abutilon Sonneratianum Sweet. 
sordida Willd. = Bastardia sp. 
sparmannioides Steud. = Abutilon 7'amosum G. & P. 
speciosa Willd. = Abutilon purpurascens K. Schum. 
spinifex Mol. et Sess. = Adrutilon acerifolkmi Schl. 

Hpkata Cav. = Gaya occidentalis II. B. K. 
spicijlora DO. =; Wissadula spicata Presl. 
stellata Torrey = Spharalcea anyustlfolia Bpach. 
stellata Cav. = Wissadula nudijlora Garcke. 
stellata Don = Wissadula rostrata Planch. 
stelligera Poep. = Abutilon ceratocarpum Gay. 

Steudelii Dietr. = Cristaria sp. 

stipularis Dietr, = Abutilon auntum Sweet. 

striata Dietr. = Abutilon striatum Dicks. 

suberosa Dietr. = Bastardia bivalvis Eth. 

subtriloha DC. = Gaga siibtriloba H. B. E. 

sundiaca Bl. = Wissadula rnstrata Planch. 

sundensis Spr. = Wissadida rostrata BlMichn 

tasmanica Hk. f. = Flagianthus pulchelim A, Gray, var. 

tenax Salisb. = Abutilon Acicmnm Gaertn. 

tetracocca Dietr, 53 Wmadula rostrata Planch. 
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tilia folia Fiscli. ^ Abutilori Avicenna Oaoriii* 
timoriemh 1)G» = AhutUon tmonmne Dene* 
tomentom Oav, = AhutUon vramfolium Don. 
tovientom Eo\h. — AhutUon mutirum Hwooi, 
toimitom Wall == AhutUon (jrawolenH 11. & A. 
triangularis IL B* K. = Anoda hastitia (lav. 
triehoda Dick. = AhutUon trichoduni A. llioh. 
trichospirma Dick-. == AhutUon rnigeinum PrcBl. 
trlGnspUlata Oav. = AhutUon Jacquinl Don. 
trijlora Veil = AhutUon pnrpurascens 1{. Bolnuii, ? 
tiiquetra L. = AhutUon triquetrum PrOBl. 
trisecta Dick. “ Crhtaria sp. 
trhulcata Jacq. = AhutUon triquetrum rrcHl. 
iuhuUm A. Cixnn, = AhutUon tuhnUmim Walp. 
uhiiifolia Spr. — Oaga ocddentalis 11. B.K. 
umhellataJj. = AhutUon umbel latum Hweei. 
umbellifera Dietr. = Ahniilon umheUijUoum HL lliL 
unidenkUa Dietr. = Anoda laneeolata 11. k A. 
vemm Hort. = AhutUon venosiim Walp. 
vesicaria Oav. == AhutUon indieum Sweet. 

Hllosa Wall. = AhutUon nntiicum Don# 
virgata Cav. = AlmtUon virgaHan Bwoot. 
viscosa MacFad. = Bastardia hivalvis Ktli. 
viscosa L. = Bastardia viseosa Ktli. 
vltifolia Cav. = AhutUon viti/olium PresL 
Wallichii Stcud. — AhutUon pobjaudrum Mast. 

ZuGcagnii Spr. Anoda hastata Cav. 

S 2 )ecies dubim vel ignotie, 

Sida ahiitilifoVm Mill# Diet. ed. viii. No, 12. 
hicalkmi Baf. FI, Lxidov. p* OL 
hkolor Cav. Ic. iv# t. 811# 
cardanisea Baf. FL Liidov. p. 90# 

compacta BtJiiL ot Naud, in Ann, Be. Nat. ii. xviii. p. 51. 

comima PliiL FL Afcac. p* 12# 

d^jkm Oav^ in Aim. do Oienc. Nat. 1H03, p. 887. 

FosUri Monti, Mom. Acad. Lyon. 18(K), p. 182. 
fnmsee7%0 Blanco, FL Filip, ed. ii, p. 884. 

(jlocUdiata Begel in Acta Pekop. 1870, p, 888. 

incerta Bi.HiL in Ann. Sc. Nat. Sor. ii. xviii. p. 51. 

Interrupta Balb. ; DC. Prod. i. p, 464. 

mexhcana Scop. DoL InsuL i. p. 22. 

ovalis KostoL Alg. Mod. Plian. Edora, 1867. 

ovuta EVak. FL #®gyp. p. 124. 

vitellina Hoffmsg. PL Preiss. vii. p. 33. 

Welnmannii lleyne, Mon. ii, p. 663. 

(To be oontinued.) 
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AN ESSAY AT A KEY TO BRITISH RUBI, 

By THE Rev. W. Motle Rogees, P>L.S. 

(Continued from p. 305.) 

62, E. Lejeunei W. & N. Journ, Bot. 1890, p. 182. — Si sub- 
terete, glaucous, apparently having mostly only a scanty clothing of 
hair, acicles and stalked glands. PricJdes slender, rather unequal, 
siibidatedmceolate, declining from moderate compressed base. L. 
8-5-nate, chiefly 3-nate. Lts. thin, light green, mth shallow distant 
partly recurved teeth, thinly hairy above, paler and more or less 
hairy beneath ; term, ohovate-ohlong, cuspidate, with narrow siib- 
cordate or emarginate base. Pan. long, lax, narrow, leafy below, 
the ultra-axillary part often simply racemose, or nearly so ; rachis 
and ped. felted and densely clothed with rather short ichite hair hiding 
the shortly stalked glands ; prickles usually very slender, declining, 
though often strong on the rachis of the large panicles. FI. large. 
Sep. usually long-pointed and reflexed, but clasping the fr. in the 
S. Dev. plants, “Pet. of a beautiful pink.” Stam, far exceeding 
the greenish styles. 

A “species” very imperfectly understood by me, both as to its 
distinctive characters and its distribution in Engl. The plant 
which used most commonly to receive this name among us Prof. 
Babington is now disposed to name R. FucJcelii Wirtg., a description 
of which will be found in Focke’s Syn. B.. O. pp. 806, 807, 

68. E. Ehenanus P. J. Muell. ? R. thyrsiger Bab. prius, Journ. 
Bot. 1886, pp. 226, 227 ; 1888, p. 379; B. E. C. Rep. 1888, pp. 208, 
209. — St. arcuate-prostrate, bluntly angular, striate, more or less 
glaucous, with crowded stellate hairs, and many subequal acicles and 
stalked glands. Prickles rather unequal, subfalcate or declining 
from large compressed base, nearly confined to angles. L. chiefly 
5 -nate -pedate. Lts. rather coarsely dentate-serrate, green on both 
sides, paler and only slightly hairy beneath ; term, ohtusangular- 
obovate, cuspidate-aciimmate, with narrow and usually entire base. 
Pan. remarkably long, rather lax, pyramidal, very hairy, with a good 
many rather shortly stalked glands, acicles and slender prickles, 
with long ascending racemose-corymbose or racemose-umbellate 
few-flowered branches below ; the ultra- axillary part elongated with 
many erect-patent 1-2-flowered branches ; all the branches, and 
nearly all the fl., except the term, one, having very long stalks. Sep, 
ovate-acuminate, reflexed in fl., more or less patent or erect in fr. 
Pet. rather large, ovate-oblong, distant, pink or pinkish. Stam. 
pink, far exceeding purplish styles. 

A very distinct-looking plant, with its long nearly naked pan., 
its many long-stalked and mostly single-flowered upper branches^ 
and its very hairy stem. It is the “E. BloxamiV of FL Plym. 
I have seen none but Dev. & Oornw. specimens. 

64. E. LONGiTHYESiOEB Lees. R. pyramidalis Bab. prius. — 
St. prostrate, bluntly angular, striate, slightly hairy, with many 
short subequal acicles and stalked glands, Prickles subequal, 
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almost wliolly confined to anpflcs, strongly cloclining from largo 
compressed base. L. xuostly 8-iiatc. I^ts, mhqna^ and rmarhihlij 
uniform, iliin, ratlicr iinol} dnitati^ sorniUs o|)a.(piu and hairy above, 
paler and softhj hdnj bmuath ; Uaan. ol)i)vato-cuHpidaio or ciispidato- 
acnminato, with narrow omarginato or entire base. Ifou pyrumuUtl 
(wlien largo, roiiiarkably so), racemose above; ravhh ami ped, 
straight, rigid, felted and drnsrJg clothed mth short white hair, ami 
purple staikeil glamh and acicles; jnicldi'S few, sbnulor, dc^olinlng. 
Sep. triangalar-atteuuaio, patent or lotjsoly clasping h\ Pet. very 
narrow, white or slightly greenish white. Stain, white, oxcoocling 
reddish stylos. Flowering shoot froquoutly ])Wstrato for a con-- 
siderablo distance. Most of the branches ascending, but remarkably 
straight and rigid, like the rachis. In woods and wood-borders, 
S.W. Engl, and Wales. 

Usually a very distinct and easily recognised bramble, with its 
straight pan.-racliis and pod. purplish from the crowded glands, and 
its roilier small uniform 8-nato obovato Its. 

G5. E. FOLiostrs W. N. li (lantherl Bab, prius. IL jlexiiosm 
P. J, MuolL, 1859 (non Lej., lB2t). //. deimus Loj. & Mucll. li 
mltiium IPocke, Jonrm UoL 1890, p. 188. — Bt. 5-g()nouB, striate and 
in the stronger plants even sulcate, not glaucous, with a good many 
subocinal acicles, stalked glands and h.urs, and numorouH very 
small tubercles. Prickles nearly equal, ratlicr scaitcre<l, Buiall, 
strongly declining or even doiloxod from a long compressod liase. 
L. mostly but with ono or more S-nate-podato on most of the 
stronger st., often large, Lts, nearly uniform in outline, with 
crowded acute teeth (only occasionally double), hairy on both sides, 
thick and white felted beneath when young, thinner afterwards, and 
often only pale green ; tenn. broadest near the middle, mid tisualig 
narrowing verg gradually towards both ends, acuminate, roiind-basocl. 
Pan, long and narrow, often forming an angle at each loaf, somo- 
timos leafy throughout, and then having a couaidorablo number of 
ovate-acuminate simple L above ; branches mostly short and few- 
flowered, gmorally /asciculate, erect patent ; rachis and pod, felted 
with short hairs and many subsossilo purple glaiuls; acicles and 
declining prickles usually few ; upper L whik felted beneath, Bep, 
ovate-acuminate, remarkably white-felted, glandular, aciculatcs 
usually reflexed, but occasionally patent or loosely clasping in fr. 
Stain, white, about oc|ualling the green or reddish Btylos, Woods 
and bushy places ; widely diBtributed, locally abundant. 

Mostly recognisable at a glance, in spite of considerable variation. 
In his paper lately published in a (human Flora, Dr. Focko writes 
(I am again indebted to Ecv. E. S. Marshall for the tranHlaiion) 
“In higher hilly localities the stam. are apt to bo shorter than the 
styles, in the low country to bo longer. The sep. are as a rule 
reflexed, but patent in curtain forms (among others, in IL derasiu 
P. J. MuelL), The true R.foliosus has thick greenish barren st., 
thick leathery L shortly hairy beneath, a more leafy inflorosconce, 
and white fl. Kflexuosus P. J. MuelL and ll dermus P. J. Mnoll 
—which differs only by its more patent sep,— are weaker, with 
white or blue-reddish fl., and greenish styles. 11 saltuum Focke is 
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also weaker, has thin brown st,, 1. with appressed white felt beneath 
when young, pink fl., and reddish styles. All these variations 
appear to be caused by conditions of station, and especially by the 
chemical properties of the soil (poverty in lime and clay in the case 
of R. salimm)” 

R, Cfenevieni Bor. will probably have to be added to our Eadulze 
list, as Dr. Focke has suggested that name for a plant which the 
Eev. A. Ley finds abundantly at Clifford and Whitney, Heref. (v. 
B. E, C. Rep, 1887, p. 174). It is described in Genevier’s Esscd as 
well as in Boreau’s Flora^ and is placed by Focke between R, 
eeJdnatus and R, radida. 

Group 7. Koehleeiani (= Hysteiges Focke). — St. low-arching 
or prostrate, rooting, clothed throughout with very unequal scattered 
prickles, acicles, bristles, and stalked glands, Pan.-rachis generally 
furnished with many stronger and weaker glandular bristles (f. e,, 
“ acicles ” and “ bristles ”) as connecting-links between the prickles 
and the simple stalked glands ; lateral branches much as in the 
EADULiE, i.e., umbellate-racemose or cymose; pet. of many species 
of a vivid pink. In all our species, except cavatifolius and BlommU, 
the stam. exceed the styles. Usually large strong plants, though 
with low-arching or nearly prostrate st. 

Of this (as of the EoEEaii) Dr. Focke speaks as a “ transition 
group”; and it certainly appears as if the earlier species in it 
might be placed almost equally well among the Rai)Xjl.e, as in 
their case the very mixed armature characteristic of the Koehleeiani 
is only found (if it can be said to be found at all) in the strongest 
plants. 

A. Stalked glands and gland-tipped bristles on pan.-rachis and 
ped., though very unequal, rarely if at all exceeding the hairs : — 
(60) cavatifolius; (67) miUahilis; (68) Bloxamii ; (70) adomatus ; 
(71) obscunis, 

B. Stalked glands, gland-tipped acicles, and bristles on pan.- 
rachis and ped. exceedingly unequal, often surpassing the hairs, 
and occasionally equalling some of the prickles : — (69) rosacmts and 
vars. ; (72) Koekleri and vars. ; ? A. or B. (73) hadius 

66. E. CAVATIFOLIUS P. J. Muell. Joimi, Bot. 1878, pp. 144, 
145 ; 1886, p. 281 ; B.E, G. Rep, 1884, p, 102; 1885, p. 
angular and sulcate, subglabroiis, with rather few unequal mostly 
small tubercular-based acicles and stalked glands. Prickles many, 
unequal, somewhat scattered, declining or occasionally deilexed 
from compressed base, yellowish. L, 5-nate, often very large, Lts, 
unequally rather doubly but acutely dentate-serrate, glabrous above, 
pale yellowish green and hairy on the veins beneath ; term, very broadly 
cordate-ovate, mspidate-amminate-attermate, excluding the long point 
scarcely longer than broad; interm, and has. very similar, but 
narrower. Pan, long, lax, truncate, with many of the branches 
(sometimes even the lowest) remarkably patent or divaricate, and 
the term, ped, subsessile; leafy below, and usually with many 
simple L above narrowing gradually, towards the top of the rachis, 
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into lancGolato or linear bracts; its pricMos luioqnal, slender, 
ilcelining from long bases ; its snl)oqiml acicles, stalked glands and 
patent liairs mmj. Bop. ovai(^-attemiato, ndicxed. Pc^t. ratlior 
small, obovato. Btam. (iH^coining pink) about equal to Uio styles. 
Busby places (Norf., Il(‘rer., (Host., Mouiu., llantiS, C-ornw,). 

Dr, Focke speaks of this as ‘‘near //. Juneus W. & N. and //. 
mutaMlis Genov.”; but it may be readily cliHirnguisbcd from both 
by ibo very remarkable 1. (wliicb seem to mo literally unique), and 
further, from /amts by tbo glabrous or subglabrous si., wbieb, 
together with tbo rellcxed sop., also separates it completely from 
11 adornat'Us^ wbicb in pan. it aioarly approaches. This and the 
next two or throe “ species ” seem our connecting-links between 
the EADTjLiE and tbo KoEULEiUANr. 

67. B. MUTABimy Genov. Em'a\ pp. 100-108; Jinmu Bot. 1871, 
pp. 8G8-870; 1886, p. 282; 1887, p. 14*1 ; FI. Plym. pp. 120, 126. 
— St. much as in tbo last, but hardly sulcato, and with still smaller 
acicles or very small tubercular- based prickles, and usually very few 
stalked glands on the striate faces, often glaucous ; the largo 
prickles still more unequal, but cbiolly confined to tbo angles, 
mostly patent or subpatont from a much dilated compressed base. 
L. 5-nate; in shape recalling those of IL pallidm W. k N., but 
thicker. Lts. rugose above, nmcb paler and very luiiry beneath, 
and often felted, especially when young, unevenly and doubly 
crenate-dentate or lohate<lmtatc, narrow; tmn, ovato-acumiiiaio or 
obovate-aouminate, tapering very graduulhj to the long point, eardate 
or suheordate. Pan, long, narrowly pyramidal or eylindriral, 
leafy below, with the lower branches distant ascending, and tbo 
topmost ones crowded into a rather broad rounded top ; its rnehts 
sulcate, close-felted, very prickly acleulate and glandular; tbo larger 
prickles strong, many, Sep. ovate, often long-pointed, wbite-foliod 
and aoiculate, reflexed. Pot. long, narrow* Btam. white, oxcceiling 
greenish styles. Yorks,, Surrey?, Dev. 

I have thought it host to make ibis doBcripiion from our well- 
known strongly marked Dev. plant, though Gtsnevior labelled a 
specimen in his horbarimn from one of tlm localities (Bamerion 
Foliott), nenummmF Tlio Sintoy plant (fairly al)uiidfint at 
Witloy and Tilford) seems hardly soparablo from tluH, thougli in 
some respects also rocalHng //. echiimtus, oHpGcia,lly In the more 
incise-serrate dentition of tlia 1. Its strong prickles nm longtu* and 
more crowded than in tlio Dov. })Iant, its st, couHid(n*ably nioro 
hairy (in this agreeing bothu’ with (hmevioFs (kmcripiioti), ‘and its 
truncate- cylindrical pan. broader, witli patojit or even clivaricate 
branches in the ultra-axillary part, [ have not seen the Yorkn. 
plant; nor anything from other comities that I should now put 
with those two, 

68, R. Bloxamii Lees. — Bt. angular, with striate or slightly 
sulcate faces, often glaucous, with many unequal acicles, stalked 
glands, and stellate hairs. Prickles somewhat scattered and un- 
equal, all usually rather weak, subpatent or doclining, with a few 
falcate ones intermixed. L. 5-8-nato, chiefly 0-nato-pedatG, convex. 
Us, hroad^ rwgou, wavy at edge, dull green above (except when 
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quite young), paler and very soft beneath, hairy on loth ddes^ 
usually not at all imbricate, very coarsely and doubly incise-dentate 
or evmi lobate-dentate in the upper half; term, very broadly roundish- 
obovate or truncate-obovate, with long cuspidate -acuminate point 
and rounded or emarginate base ; interm, similar, but narrower ; 
bas. oblong, acute. Pan. long, usually leafy to the broad rounded 
top, very lax below, with long ascending branches ; upper branches 
rather short, crowded and interlacing; racMs and ped. straight, 
stout, covered with dense felt and long villous hairs nearly hiding the 
many purple acicles and stalked glands ; the prickles also many, 
mostly long and slender, declining or falcate. Sep. ovate, abruptly 
acuminate, clothed like the rachis and white-margined externally, 
conspicuously white-felted within, patent and star-like when the pet. 
fall, loosely reflexed in fr. Pei unusually variable in size and 
shape, but apparently always white, and usually crumpled and 
fugacious. Stam. white, usually falling short of the styles. Carpels 
exceptionally small, A very hairy plant. Remarkably constant in 
character, except in the size and shape of the pet., and so one of 
our most readily recognised brambles. Heaths, hedges, &c. 

Widely but locally distributed; especially abundant in E. Dors, 
and S. Hants. 

69. R. ROSACEus W. & N. — St. roundish or bluntly angular, 
often bright red, subglabrous (or occasionally having rather many 
stellate hairs), with many scattered unequal pricklets, tubercles, 
and stalked glands. Larger prickles (chiefly on angles) strong, 
nearly equal, declining from large compressed base. L. S-nate or 
5-nate-pedate, broad. Lts. coarsely and somewhat doubly dentate- 
serrate or crenate-mmronate, shining and often subglabrous above, 
paler and thinly hairy beneath ; term, broadly elUptie or roundish, 
cuspidate-acuminate, cordate or subcordate ; lateral (of 3-nate 1.) 
also exceptionally broad, and deeply cleft beneath. Pan. broad, 
diffuse, usually rather short, with strong erect-patent branches and 
spreading or divaricate hranchlets, all thickly felted, hairy and purple, 
with crowded very unequal stalked glands, bristles and acicles ; the 
prickles mostly small, slender, declining ; the top leafless or nearly 
so, broad, truncate or rounded. Cal, less deeply divided than 
usual, with very attenuate grey-felted white-margined and glandular 
sep.f loosely reflexed or ascending. Pet. showy, usually broad, 
pink. Stam, pinkish, exceeding styles. Bushy places ; local (in 
the exact form described), 

However it may be on the Continent, in England it seems 
impossible to keep rosaceus and hystrise specifically apart. There 
are, in fact, frequent intermediates between typical rosaceus and the 
three more marked forms, which I propose placing under it as vars. 

b. R. hystriw (W, & N.). — St. more angular and hairy ; some- 
times very strongly armed. L, more frequently 5-nate, Lts. usually 
much narrower, with entire or emarginate base, more irregularly 
deeply mid sharply serrate, and not unfrequently incised or lobate, 
green and weakly pubescent or downy beneath. Pan. rather long 
and narrow, and usually more leafy, often with very mixed arma- 

JoxjRNAL OP Botany, — Vol, 30. [Nov. 1892.] ■ % ' 
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tiiro, with only a few of tho stalked glands and bristles oxceocling 
tliG patent hairs* mhrneUuj /V* 

Dr. Forke prefers kee])ing this as a disiiiiei species, with !l 
(uhrnaim ]\ J.ifuell as a “hilboountry ” yar.; Ind, h(^ ahniits that 
a hard and fast liiuitatiou of ila^ foraiH of //. hifhtri.v appc'ars to ho 
impossible.” ‘‘The typical fonnd’ he says, “ originally found by 
Weilie at Monnighnffen, in the Mindon districi, has crowdi'd very 
unequal prieldos on the barren st., narrow Its.j and orbicular pet.’’; 
while near Dromon he finds ‘‘ a similar sinnigly^arniod fonn with 
broader L and narrower pot. h and *n>thor forms occur lioro and 
there,” approaching iuhnmtus, 

c. II Lingua Dab. Bnt, //u/n p. t7e^* — Vciy near /iy.vfm; ; but 
“ the term. It. is more abrupt, and the edges of all the Its. are much 
more finely dentate, with tho principal ioetli patent, but tho others 
directed very decidedly towards tho apex of the It,” Pan. **vory 
loose, consisting ahuost wholly of long simple ped,” Okehampton, 
Dev, 1 have seen this also near Launceston, (Joruw., and think it 
a well-marked var. Tis largo prickles are more decidedly separated 
off from the rest of tho st.-armaturc than in other fornis. 

d. mfecmidm.^l suggest this as a varietal name for a woodland 
plant very abundant in Ilorof., and several West and Mid, Rngl. 
counties. In general colouring, in tbe very marked Hep., and in 
the clothing and armature of pan.-rachis and pod. I can see no 
difference between it and tho type ; but the ht^-priekluH arc usually 
much smaller, and in many cases muirly subalaie from a long 
tubercular base; tho si. -armature generally is reduced in quantity, 
often consisting cliiolly of crowded minute *a.oicleH and scattered 
hairs ; the 1. are chiefly 5-nato-pedate, and the Its, narrow, softhj 
hairy beneath, and more sharply though usually not deeply serrate ; 
the hue pan» is narrowly pyramidal, and frequently the lioral and 
reproductive organs seem imperfectly dovoloped, the sep, soon 
daspimj the half-tvithered pet,, and tho fr, seldom produced. I 
cannot believe it a hybrid. Here, I suspect, should come Mr. 
BagnalFs plant from Graokley Wood, near Kenilworth, which 
Prof, Dahington in 18B9 (v. IL hL 0, Hep, p. 2il>l) thought might 
be the K myrkdefmphorm Eip., and which he would place as a var. 
of It thytsiflorw, 

70, R* adoenatijs P. J. Muell* IL atro-rulwnH Wirig. (and of 
Bloxam). ^^R,folums W. ^ N.” of illoxam (in part). Jt e.mwutMs 
P. J. MuolL Jauni, But 1878, p. 177 ; IBBO, p. MZ ; 1801, ]). 

(cf. i>, It 0, Hep, for 1872, IBBO, and 1HB7). — Bt, angubu', striate 
or Hubsulcate, often glaucous, usually vory aciculaio and glandular, 
but with few hairs. Larger prlcklm aomowkai scattered and uinHjual, 
mostbj defiexed, L. chiefly fi-nato-podate. Lts, irregularly and doubly 
cleiitate-serrat© or inoise-serrate, xmmlly only mry slightly hairy 
beneath, harsh, and with wy prominent ribs, with many hooked 
prickles on petioles, petiolules and midribs ; term, narnmed very 
gradually to the aounnmte pomt, mmlly hroadeHl a Uitle below the 
and thence rounded to the entire or more or loss cordate 
base; infcermediate with patent or divaricate potiolulo; bas. con- 
spicuously pedate. Pan, very lax and narrow, often vory long, and 
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with 7nost of the hranehes short, patent, or divmicate, mid having only 
2-3 nearly egual-pedicelled fl, ; top truncate; rachis anci ped. armed 
like the st., but felted, and rather more hairy. Sep. strongly 
aciciilate, erect soon after flowering. Pet. rather small, white. Siam, 
and styles tdtimately conspicuously red. The nearly triangular top of 
the term. It. is very marked. Rather frequent, though local, in 
S. and W. Engl. ; — at all events, from Warw. to W. Oornw. and 
8. Hants. 

The narrow lax pan. with few-flowered (and often) patent 
branches, the clasping sep. and red stam. and styles, together 
with the very peculiar L, give this plant usually a very distinct look. 
Bloxam’s Warw. ^^foUosusfl from Ansley Coalfields, has weaker st.- 
armature, and 1. softer and somewhat white-felted beneath, as well 
as rather different in outline ; but his “ near Solihull” plant seems 
to connect this with adornatus. The plants placed under R. 
foliosus Weihe ” (on Bloxam’s authority) in FL Flyin. appear to me 
more nearly to approach R.fusctis; but see FL Heref. p. 104. 

71. R. OBSCUEUS Kalt. B, E. G. Rep. 1890, p. 295. R. Reuteri 
Bab. prius, Journ. Bot. 1886, p. 234. — St. prostrate, terete, striate, 
of a chocolate-hrown colour, densely clothed with villous hair, and 
unequal ‘prichles, acicles and stalked glands. Larger prickles declining 
or falcate from much compressed base. L. mostly 5-nate-pedate ; 
or chiefly 3-nate in shade. Lts. narrow, hairy and dark green 
above, paler and rather softly pubescent beneath, loith very crowded 
deep and usually sharp serrations, which are often nearly simple, but 
not unfrequently very compound and even lobate above ; term. 
ohovate-rhomboidaLacummate or cuspidate-acuminate, narrowed below 
to the nearly entire base. Pan. nearly cylindrical, with crowded 
erect-patent branches, and slightly rounded top; rachis and ped. densely 
felted, villous and purplish brown with crowded stalked glands, 
acicles, and slender falcate prickles. Sep. patent or ascending after 
flowering, densely villous-felted and aciculate. Pet. elliptic or 
obovate, distant, '‘vivid pink.” Stam. somewhat longer than the 
greenish styles. Fruiting but little, like most woodland forms. 
Woods and thickets ("Banchory, N. B.”; Lancs., Yorks., Heref., 
Monm.); locally abundant. 

It remains to be seen whether this can be kept apart from 
hystrix. In the Boss (Heref.) district, whore it is abundant, it 
certainly keeps quite distinct from the rosaceiis-hystrkv form winch I 
am calling infecundus; while a taller, hairier, and less prickly 
plant occurs here and there, appearing to connect obscurus some- 
what with the hirtus group. 

72 . E. Koehleet W. & N. — St. strong, but usually subterete or 
only bluntly angular, rufescent, somewhat hairy, loUh crowded 
prickles, tuhercidar-hased acicles, bristles, and stalked glands of all sizes. 
Larger prickles long, mostly declining slightly from compressed 
base. L. chiefly 5-nate-pedate. Lts. unevenly and coarsely dentate, 
often incised upwards, glabresoent and, shining above, paler and 
usually rather thinly hairy beneath, not imbricate; term, elliptic or 
obovate, acuminate or cuspidate-acuminate, subcordate. Stipules 
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linear 4aneoolate. Pan* often long and Pafj/ to nmr the rather broad 
tnmcate top, fairly open ; braiichoB longiBli, but fcwrflowa’Cul, nearly 
patent ; faelm and pod, vertf Htronplj/ arntrd and clotlied like st, Sep, 
ovate-attenuate, very a(?iculaie ami glandular, gre^nuHli, n,fiually 
strongly rtrilexed, tliough sometinioH ultimately patent on tlie sliortly 
stalked term. fl. Pet/oval, usually wliite. Btaiiu exv.eediiig styles, 
Hedges, &o. 

This, tlie typical plant, is widely but locally distributed. Not 
always easily distingiiisliod from strong hijHtrix forms; but ordinarily 
more pricldy, paler, and with more open pan., besides having 
reflexed sep. and white pot. 

The following are our chief vars. 

b. It palMdm Bab. — St. more angular, and with considerably 
more dilference between the large and smaller prickles. IM, with 
hm(j fiojt hairti on the mm and imially Honiewhat fetteil beneath, loith 
some of the chief teeth patent or reenreed. Pan* tnttch narroieer and 
laxer, and with the temu jL usual ly ioiajer-staikcd* 

Very different from the type, and (1 sliould say) well marked, 
thougli I cannot distinguish it from the pbints usually named 
sawieoius by Prof. Babington, nor from some of those which lie has 
labelled nielmiowylon. Woods and tliickets throng! i a great puirt of 
Engl, (and up to over 1000 ft. above the sea at Buxton), tliougli, so 
far as I have been able to trace it, rarely reaching tlie southern 
counties. 

c. R, plwthostylus (Genev,), Joiinu JJot* 1887, p, 22. — - St. 
angular, striate. Lu* conspimmsly narrowed below to the entire him ; 
often gradually attenuate at both ends, especially on pan,, more 
sharply toothed, paler and very softly hairy boneath, Stip. filiform. 
Cal. patent or only very loosely roilexed, IV/. and styles pinkish. 
Not differing greatly from the typo. Kirkcudbright?', Dors,, E. 
Oornw. 

d. hirsutus. — St. more angular, deeply striate or snhsuleate, hirsute; 
with extraordinary variation in the lemjth of the prieUeH, tlio longest 
usually (juite patent and much compressod. f/. Bmallor and more 
frequently 8«6-nato and more conspicuously pedate, Homowlmt lobate 
dentate and thickly softly hairy imeath* Pan* elonyaie, in grtari part 
ultra^^axillary and' muolx narrowed above, but with long aBCiuiding 
bramhoB below; clothed and armed Uhe the st. Sep. only loom I y 
rejlexed fion} ft. FeU pink. Burr, and neiglil)Dnring counties'; 
locally abundant. Prof. Babington and Dr, Focke agree with luo 
in placing this strongly marked form (not, I think, proviouHly 
described) under Koehkri. 

78. R. BADius Pocke? E. fu*mhater Weihe?*' Bab. Journ. 
Bot. 1886, p. 281.— As I do not undorBtand this plant (or plants ?), 
I quote hero the description from Bab. Man. od. 8, p. 117 St. 
arcuate-prostrate, angular, hairy ; prickles unequal, slightly declining 
from a very large compressed base ; set© and strong unequal aciciili 
many ; lu. irregularly or rather doubly dentate ewn above, green and 
hair^' beneath ; term. It. broadly cordate, ovate-acuminate or sub- 
cuspidate; has. lu. stalked, imbricate; pan. long, subpyramidal, leafy 
below, its branches patent corymbose, or the axillary branches 
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erect-patent racemose ; tlie prickles many, unequal, longest at about 
the middle of the fl. -shoot, its hairs, seta and aciculi many, unequal; 
sej). ovate- attenuate, setose, aciculate, patent or adpressed to thefi \ — 
E. G. 26. The Its. are all imbricate, and rather rough beneath. 
Pet. pink. Stam. incurved, exceeding styles. Heaths.” With this 
may be compared the following translation of .Dr, Focfce’s recently 
published description of E. hadins (among his Adenophoei) : — St. 
sparsely hairy, red-brown, with unequal prickles shortly subulate 
from a broad base. L. as in Kfnsco-ater, but the stalks of the Its. 
shorter. Inflorescence compound ; rachis densely hairy, glandular, 
with unequal prickles. Pet. pink. Stam. overtopping styles. Partly 
recalling E. fiisco-ater, partly forms of the R, nemorosus group.” 

I follow ]?rof. Bahington in placing this after E. KoehlerL 
(To be continued.) 


ON A NEW POEM OP EOSA TOMENTOSA Woods. 

By Edmund G. Bakee, P.L.S. 

Dueing a recent excursion from West Malvern, my attention 
was drawn to a rose, which, unless carefully studied in its different 
stages of growth in a living state, might easily be mistaken for 
Eosa mollis Sm. It has the suberect growth and the intensely 
downy leaves, in fact it has the habit of growth and foliage, of 
mollis; but differs from the true plant in its fruit, which is smaller, 
and ripens later ; and in its sepals, which are more compound, not 
connivent, and not completely persistent. I strongly suspect that 
this is the rose which has often been mistaken for mollis in the 
middle and southern counties of England, and indeed it would be 
absolutely impossible to distinguish dried specimens in an early 
stage of growth from true 7nollis. As its alliance is clearly with E. 
tomentosa Woods, rather than with mollis, and as it apparently is 
undescribed, I have ventured to give it a varietal name. 

Eosa tomentosa var. pseudomollis mihi. — Stem short, suberect; 
prickles slightly or sometimes decidedly curved; leaves intensely 
downy, covered with grey pubescence, with inirdly any glands on 
the under surface, doubly serrated ; pedicels straight, hispid ; fruit 
subglobose or ellipsoidal, not ripening in midland counties till end 
of September ; three sepals more or less pimiately divided ; sepals 
not leafy at point, glandular on the back, spreading, deciduous. 

Hah. On the ridge of Wenlock limestone tliat runs parallel to 
the Malvern Hills, opposite to West Malvern, in the counties of 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

This plant was associated with R, micrantJm, R« tomentosa and 
its var. scahnuscida, E, arvensis, and E. canma* It differs from 
typical tomentosa in its suberect habit, intensely pubescent leaves, 
and more persistent sepals. My father tells me he has seen the 
same form in Oxfordshire ; and in the Herbarium of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, there is a plant gathered by 
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Mr. -'Blow at Welwyn, Hertfordshire, -wliicli appears to^be idemtical 
with the Oibove. I have placed specimens of the rose in the Her- 
bari'um of the aboYo-ineiitioned institution. 


FIRST EECOEDS OF BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. 

COMPILED BY 

William A. Clarke, F.L.S, 

{Continued from p. 307.) 

Lathyrus Aphaca L, Sp. PL 729 (1753). 1632, Johnson, 
Kent, B7. About Hartford.”— Ger. em. 1250 (1083). 

L. Nissolia L. Sp, PL 729 (1753). 1632. Hampstead Heath. 
— Johns. Emim. 

L. Mrsutns L. Sp. PL 732 (1758). 1666. ‘^At Hadley 
Castle two miles from Lee in Essex.’' — Merrett, 70. 

L. pratensis L. Sp. PL 733 (1753). 1597. In most grassie 
pastures, borders of fieldes, and among graine almost everie wlioro.” 
— Ger. 1054. 

L. tuberosus L* Sp. PL 732 (1753). 1861. “ Collected at 
Fyfield, near Ongar, Essex, last August ” [1860] . — Joshua Clarke 
in Journ. Linn. Soc. v. 187. Mr. Octavius Oorder found it in 1859. 
See Gibson’s FL Essex, 88. 

L. sylvestris L. Sp. PL 733 (1753). 1697. There groweth 
great store thereof in Swanescombe woode, a mile and a liaife from 
Greeno-tlithe in Kent, as you go to a village thereby called 
Betsome.”— Ger. 1054. 

L, palustris L. Sp. PL 733 (1753). 1667, In a wet marsh 
ground on the left hand of Peckham Field from London.”-- 
Merrett, 70. 

L.’ maritimus Bigel. PL Boston, ed. 2, 2GB (1824). 1570. 
Observed in 1555 on the coast of Suliblk between Orford and ALL 
borough.— Caii opusc. Lib, 2, 29. See Ger. emac. 1250. 

, L. macrorrMiara Wimm. FL Schl. 160 (1832), 1648. I luive 
sene thys herbe of late in Coomo parke ” [Surrey] .—Turn, NanioB, 
B iiij (under Astragalus). 

Prmus spinosa L, Sp. PL 475 (1753). 1562. “ Our slobiish 
or black thorn.” — Turn. ii. 104. 

P. insititia Iluds. i. 186 (1702). 1562. “ Bulles tre . . , 
plenty ... .in Somerset shyre.” — Turn. ii. 104. ‘‘Hampstead 
Heath.” — Johns. Bnnm. (1632). 

P. Aviuin L. FL Suec. ed. 2, 165 (1755). 1634. “ In a wood 
by Bathe.” — Johns. Merc. Bot. 28. 

P. Cerasns L. Sp. PL 474 (1753). ■ 1841. “ First observed 
by me two years ago, growing plentifully in a wood near Whipping- 
ham, Isle of Wight.”— Bromfield, B. B. Supp. 2863 (Nov. 1841)/ 

P. Padns L. Sp. PL 473 (1758). 1597." “Groweth very 

plentifully in the north of England ... in Lancashire almost in 
everie hedge,”— Ger. 1322., 
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Spiraa Ulmaria L. Sp. PL 490 (1753). 1568. “ Medewiirte 
. . . groweth about water sydes,*’ &c. — Turn. iii. 8. 

S/Pilipendnla L. Sp. PL 490. (1753). 1548. Pilipendiila 
groweth in great plentie beside Syon & Shene in the middowes.” — 
Turn. Names, E vij. 

Rnbns Idaeus L. Sp. PL 492 (1753). 1597.^ " I Lave found 
it among the bushes of a oawsey, neere unto a village called Wis- 
terson, where I went to schoole, two miles from the Nantwitch in 
Cheshire.” — Ger. 1091. 

R. ixessensis W. Hall in Trans. E. Soc. Edin. iii. 21 (1794)^ 
R. subsrectiis' Aii^QiBon (1813). 1794. “ I found [it] in the High- 
lands in 1787, on the banks of Lochness.” — W. Hall, L c, 20. See 
Journ. Bot. 1885, 372. 

K fraticosus L. Sp. PL 493 (1753). 1562. Groweth 

commonlye in hedges and with other busshes.” — Turn. ii. 118. 

R. corylifolius Sm. PL Brit. ii. 542 (1800). 1800. Frequent 
in hedges.— Smith, L c. But see Eay Syn. iii. 467 : ‘‘ videntur 
sane duss Rubi vulgaris species,” &c. 

R. csesins L. Sp. PL 493 (1753). 1597. In divers fieldes 
in the Isle of Thanet, harde by a village called Birchinton.” — Ger. 
1091. It is probably the second kind of bramble mentioned in 
Turn. ii. 118. 

R. saxatilis L. Sp. PL 494 (1753). 1670. ‘‘In the North 
West part of Yorkshire.” — Ray, Cat. 269. 

R. Ohamsemorns L. Sp. PL 494 (1753). 1597. “Plentifully 
upon Ingieborough hils,” &c. — Ger. 1091. 

Until the publication of Smith’s English Flora (1824), the above 
were all the species of Rubi described in British Floras — R. fruti- 
cosiis thus standing as the representative of 53 species (418 — 470) 
of L. Cat. I have attempted to trace the history of these 53 spe- 
cies, but in several cases the result is not satisfactory, so I have 
decided to let this genus stand as above. For further information 
on the subject see voL i. of E. B. SuppL (1830), the early vols. of 
the Phytologist (1845-8), Babington’s papers in Ann. & Mag. N. H. 
(1845, &c.), and the Supplement to E. Bot. ed. iii. 

Dryas octopetala L, Sp. PL 501 (1753). 1650. “In the 
mountains betwixt Gort and Galloway [Galway] . Mr. Heaton.” 
— How, Phyt, 120. 

Genm nrbanunx L. Sp. PL 501 (1753). 1548. “ Groweth 
communely about hedges.” — Turn. Names, D iij. 

G. intermedium Bhrh. Beitr. vi. 143 (1791). 1663. “ Found 
in the fields somewhere about the town” (Cambridge). — R. 0. 0. 
App. i. 4. 

G. rivale L. Sp. PL 501 (1758). 1633. “Found ... in 
Wales by . . , Mr. Thomas Glynn.”-— Ger. em. 996. 

Fragaria vesca L. Sp. PL 494 (1758). 1548. “ Every man 
knoweth wel inough where strawberies growe.” — Turn. Names, 
D ij. back. 

Poteiitiila Fragariastrum Bhrh. Herb. 146 (1789). 1633. 
“ Upon Blaokheath, in Greenewich Park,” Ger. em. 998. 

P. yerna U. Sp. PI. 498 (1753). 1641. "'.“In montosis.”- 
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Johns. Merc. Bot. pars alt. 28. “ Atfeulii ad nos Tli. Willisollus 
Bentaphylli genus parvum in pascuis circa Kippax agri Eboraccnsis 
Yioum."— Ray, Cat. 285 (1070). 

P. macnlata Pourr. in Mem. Acad. Toulouso, iii. 820 (1788). 
P. alpestrls Hall f. (1818). 1799. ‘'Gathered in 1708 on Bon 
Lasers by Mr. J. Mackay.” — E. B, 501. 

P. silvestris Neck. Delic, Gallo-Belg. i. 222, 1768. P. 'for- 
mentilia Lmn. 1538. “ Ileptapliyllon . . . nostratibus. Tor- 

mentyll & Tormeryke dicitur,”~-Turn. Lib. “ It growoth in mores 
and heaths. ” — Turn. Names, 11 v., and Herb. iii. 74. 

P, procumbens Bibth. El. Oxon. 102 (1794), 1677. “ R grows 
in the edges of the corn-fields between Hockley and the woods under 
Shotover HilL”---Plot, N. H. Oxon. 146. 

P, reptans L. 8p. PL 499 (1758). 1538, '' Quinquofolium 
... a nostris Bynkfoiy,” — Turn. Lib, “ Commune in al places.’' 
— Turn. Names, F v.j back. 

P, Anserina L. Bp. PL 495 (1758). 1568. “ Wild Tansoy 
. , . groweth in colde and watery places.”— Turn. iii. 4. 

P. rapestris L. 8p, PL 496 (1758). 1690. Ad latera montis 
oujusdam Cmig-Wreidhin dicti in Comitatii montis Gomerioi Walliju.” 
— E. Syn. i. 91. Found by Lloyd. — E. Byn. ii. 141. 

P. argentea L. Sp. PL 497 (1753), 1632. " Quinquefolium 
. . . perineum [petrseum] majus Tab.,” near Gravesend. — Johns. 
Kent (1682), 87. 

P. fruticosa L. Sp. PL 495 (1758). 1670. "Ad ripam 
meridionalem fluvii Tees ” (Yorkshire), found by Tho. WilliseL— 
Bay, Cat. 840. But in ed, 2, p. 228, one Johnson is said to have 
first observed it. 

P. palnstris Scop. PL Cam. ed. 2, L 859 (1772). 1597. "In 
a marrish ground adjoining to the land called Bourne ponds, halfe 
a mile from Colchestor ” (Essex). — Ger. 889. 

P. Sibbaldi Haller f. in Seringe, Mus. ilolv. dllisi. Nat. (Hot.), 
i. 51 (1820). 1684. " Transmissa fuii ad llortum Modicum a 
rogiono Imtensl, ubi in sylvis sponto provonit.” — Sibbald, Scot. 
111. ii. 25, 

AlcEemilla arvansis Scop. FL Cam. od, 2, i. 115 (1772). 
1570. . . Anglia) tameu Bristoise frequcntlssimo apud niulior- 

oulas usu receptu est,”— Lob. Adv. 824. 

A. vulgaris L. Sp. PL 128 (1758). 1648. "Groweth in 
middowes like a Mallow^e.”— Turn, Names, 11 i. " In the towno 
pastures by Andover,” — Ger. 802, 

A. alpina L. Sp. PL 123 (1758). 1677. " We found it this 
year [1671] on a mountain in Westmerland beside a great pool or 
lake called Hulls- water.” — Bay, Oat. ed, 2, 11. 

A, argentea Bon, ex W. 0. Trevelyan, Vog. Faroe Islands, 10 
(1887). ^A. conjicmm Bab. Ann. & Mag. N. H. x. 24 (1842). 1837. 
" I am informed by Mr. D. Don that the same plant was gathered 
by his father in the Island of Skye, and that he considered it a good 
Species^ naming it A, Trevelyan, L c. 

Agronoma Eupatoria L. Sp. PL 448 (1768). 16 BI " Groweth 
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amonge bushes and hedges and in middowes and woddes in all 
countries in great plentye.” — Turn. i. 90 (219). 

A. odorata Mill Diet. ed. viii. n. 3. 1853. Found by’ Prof. 
Babington and Eev. W. W. Newbould, Sept. Oth, 1852, “on the 
rocky shore of Lough Neagh, in the county of Antrim”; and about 
the same time by Mr. Jos. Woods in Devon and Cornwall. — Ann. 
N. H. Ser. 2, xi. 363. 

Poterinm Sanguisorba L. Sp. PI. 994 (1753). 1597. 

“ Wilde upon many barren heatlies and pastures.” — Ger. 889. 

P. officinale Hook. 1548. “ Groweth much about Syon and 
Bhene, and in many other places of Biiglad” [Bipcnnella), — Turn. 
Names, H j. back. 

Rosa spinosissima L. Sp. PI. 491 (1753). 1597. “ Groweth 
very plentifully in a fielde as you go from a village in Essex, called 
Graies .... unto Horndon on the hill, insomuch that the fielde 
is Ml fraughte therewith all over.” — Ger. 1088. 

R. involuta Sm. PI Brit. iii. 1398 (1804). 1804. “In insulis 
occidentalibus Scotiae. D. Walker and D. J. Mackay.’’ — Smith, I c. 

R. Mbernica Sm. E. B. 2196 (1810). 1803. “ I first dis- 
covered it on the side of the road leading from Belfast to the village 
of Hollywood.” — John Templeton in Trans. Dublin Soc. iii. 163. 
He first noticed it in 1797 : see Stewart & Corry, FI. North-east of 
Ireland, 1795, 

R, mollis Sm, E. B. 2469 (1812). 1804. “ In the way from 
Edinburgh to Eavelston wood.” — Sm. FI. Brit. ii. 539. Smith 

S E. B. Ic.) quotes “Eosa sylvestris folio molliter hirsuto,” &c., of 
)illenius (E. Syn. iii. 478, 1724) as a synonym of this species, but 
the identity of the two seems doubtful. 

R. tomentosa Sm. PL Brit. ii. 539 (1800). 1696, “In 
sepibus non infrequens k D. Dale observata.” — E. Syn. ii. 296. 

R. rabiginosa L, Mant. ii. 564 (1771). 1597. “In the 
borders of fieldes and woods in most parts of England.” — Gar. 1088. 

R. micrantha Sm, E. B. 2490 (1812). 1812. “Mr. W. 
Borrer has communicated to us the present Eose, under the above 
name. He observes that it is common in hedges and thickets.” — 
Smith, E. 13. L c, Borrer sent it to Smifch in 1811. 

R. sepium ThuilL PL Par. ed, 2, 252 (1790). 1821. “Near 
Bidford Grange (Warwickshire) . . . July, 1818.” [W. T.] Bree. 

—Purton, Midi Flora, iii. 41. In E. B. S. 2653, and elsewhere 
wrongly quoted “ Bridport.” 

R. canma L. Sp. PL 491 (1753). 1538. “Cynosbatos ♦ . * 
anglis a wyide heptre, or a brere ire.” — Turn. Lib. 

R. stylosa Desr, Journ. de Bot. ii. 113 (1809). 1808. “ Mr. 
William Borrer , . . first distinguished this Eose in England . . . 
[it] is common in Sussex.” — ^E. B. 1895 (as It coUim). He sent 
it to Smith in 1807. 

R. arvensis Finds, i. 192 (1762). 1667. “ In the fields near 
Hackney in the way thence to London.” — Merrelil}, 105. 

(To be continued.) 
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Noeth Walks PiANa’S* — Whilst staying ni JkHldgolcrt, North 
Wales, during last July and August, I met with HC'vonlydivo plants 
not noticed in two visits during the same mouths in IHHi) and 1890, 
brmging the total mimher ohservod for Oarnurvou and Mmionotln 
shire up to about 390 species. Of this year’s plants, the following 
are either not recorded in Topofjraphical Ihtanu^ 1883, arc new 
localities, or confirmation of queries : — 

Not llecordeiL — ft/mr dwim and FAuwm aremriii,% both found 
near Harlccli, for 48, Merionethshire; and (krar puueijlorm^ on 
the lower lulls, on the slope at tlio eastern base of Mod llobog, for 
49, Carnarvon. 

NiW JjicaJities, — Cunofilosmu oj/idmiej near narl(3ch, 48, 
Merioneth; and Leontodon hirtm, near Llyu Gwynaut, 49, Car- 
narvon. In confirmation of queries : — Bnjonia dioiea, ncMit Llyn 
Gwynant. Jlj/memjphjllum ^un/u•%<7^v, on the north side of Dinas 
Emrys, a hill between Boddgelort and Llyn Dinas, 49, Carnarvon. 
This last is rare in comparison with IL unHntmdi\ which occurs in 
several localities. I may mention, in addition, that wo mot with 
Ahplenmw viride and Waodsw hypeihurea in fair quantity on the 
crags of Moel Oefn, north of Moel Hobog, Carnarvon. — h\ C. B. 
Eoper. 

Traohelium oceruleum estarlished in Gueunsky, — 1 liavo this 
mouth received fine specimens of this beautiful plant from my 
friend Mr. Archibald Buchanan Brown, who lias boon rosident in 
Guernsey for many years, lie has known this plant to exist in the 
same profusion it does at present for quite sixtoou years, but, till 
recently, imagined it was but a colour variety of ('^cninttdhifH 
ruber; this not unmvtural assumption was Htrimglhonod by llio 
fact tliat the bpeciinouB grow out of reach, and so the sorraiions 
on tlio loaves were not tliscorniblo. It may not bo well to give 
ilio exact locality ; but the plant is abundant at the outskirts of 
Bt. Peter’s Port, in one or two contiguous places, on old, bigb, and 
somewhat ruinous walls. Mr. Buchanan Brown counted at kiast 
one hundred and fifty blooms on August ICItln DoubtlcBS, in my 
opinion, the plant is an estahliBliod introduction, but when, and by 
whom, is a problem not likely now to bo bolvcd. At all oventH, the 
plaiit^ is thriving in this locality, has boon there very many y(‘arB, 
and is likely to increase its area. Old walls scorn its favourites 
liabitat in most of the localities it affects, judging from the nimerouB 
Bpeoimons I have, collected by Ilutor, Bourgeau, Huet do Pavilion, 
Janin, Ball, and others from Italy, Bpain, and Algeria. Tho Bev. 
B. P. Murray, from whom in 1888 I received specimens gathered 
near (^orto, writes me that it grew plentifully on walls by the 
Biver Douro, and that he saw it nowhere else, but was assured it 
grew on rooks about a mile away.— J. Oosto Milvill. 

Suwsosnn pLAKr-nisrEnaTioN xk mm Noeth of Imtkm. — Being 
on^ of the exterminators referred to in your last issue (p. 818), and 
further, both conductor of the excursion and winner of the ob- 
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jectionaMe prize,- perliaps I. may be allowed to say a few words. 
Ill tlie first place, those who competed for the prize offered for the 
rarest twelve plants found were botanists, not ignorant grabbers, nor 
rapacious and unscrupulous collectors, and the rarities of the dis- 
trict were quite safe in their hands. Secondly, only a very limited 
portion of the huge basaltic cliff- wall of the mountain is accessible 
even to the most experienced climbers, and botanists can only 
nibble at the ^ edges, as it were, of the home of alpine rarities, so 
that there is little fear of the extermination of any of the plants by 
human hands, however grasping. As a matter of fact, only two of 
the plants found {Polycfala fjnindijlora occurred 

ill really limited quantity, and of each of these only one specimen 
was brought away. The Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club has long 
enjoyed a well-earned reputation as preservers and protectors of the 
flora and fauna, as well as the natural beauties and ancient monu- 
ments of their district, and this reputation I trust they will continue 
to deserve. — E. Lloyd Eraegeir. 

[We are quite sure that Mr. Praeger and his friends are not 
likely to exterminate or in any way endanger the existence of our 
rare plants. But we are strongly of opinion that, on general 
principles, the stimulus of a prize for the rarest plants collected on 
a botanical excursion is unnecessary and unwise. It is unnecessary 
for the botanist, to whom the discovery of a rare plant is in itself a 
sufficient reward, and it is unwise to encourage the mere collector 
to do more mischief than he would do without the prospect of a 
recompense. We did not understand our correspondent, to be 
making a personal attack upon any botanist or society, or we 
should not have printed his communication without further en- 
quiry ; but the protest, on general grounds, still seems to us 
timely and necessary. The sale of. specimens of rare British 
plants, if carried on to any extent, is another matter which, as it 
seems to us, should be discouraged by botanists. — Ed. Joxtrn, Bot.] 

Date of Grisebach’s West Indian Flora.— Grisebach’s Flora of 
the British West ImlUvn Islands bears the date “ 1864” on its title- 
page, but, as the work came out in parts, it is desirable to ascertain 
the respective dates as to the publication of genera and species 
contained therein. I have not seen a copy in the original wrappers, 
but have compiled a record of the diUes as follows, with my 
authorities Part 1, pp. 1-96, in 1850 ; see Bot. jZeit. xix. (1861), 
p. 239. Part 2, pp. 97-192, in the same year; see Silliman, Ana. 
Joum. Sc. ser. 2, xxxi. (1801), i. p. 129. Part 3, pp. 193-322, in 
1860; see Silliman, Am. Journ. Sc. ser. 2, Lc., ana Bot. Zeit. 
p. 296. Parts 4 and 5, pp. 323-506, came out in 1861, according 
to a note of Dr. Garoke’s in the Berlin Royal Herbarium Library, 
communicated by Dr. Urban; see also Silliman, Am. Journ. Sc. 
ser. 2, xxxiv. (1862), ii. p. 288. Parts 6 and 7, pp. 507-789, com- 
pleting the work, were issued in 1864 ; see Silliman, Am. Journ, 
So. ser. 2, xxxix. (1865), i. p. 108. — B. Daydon Jackson. 

Sark Plants, —During a visit to the island of Sark, towards the 
end of August this year, I noticed the following plants, which are 
not recorded in Prof. Babington’s PrimiU 0 Florm Sarniem^ nor in 
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tlio lists of Sark pkmtb noted by Dr, M. Bull in. this Journal for 
1872 and 1874. I have, as oii fonnci* occasions, to thank Mr, 
Aurtliur Bennett for help in dotormining the plants:— Ilham, 
One plant on waste ground . — Cardamine Jiinuta, — Ihqdmim Ilapha- 
imtmnh One plant, Little Bark. — Viola anrnm, — Poljpjaia mrjajP 
hwea. — Sapoiuiria aj/ieimilh. On ])anks, &c., in several places, but 
always near houses, — A form of Utfpencum devundam Betorman, 
This plant seoins comuion in the northern parts of (hiornsoy.— 
Trijolmm atjrnrinuu — Ijolm cornkulabm var. crcmifollm, Vicki iiih- 
cbiata. Lane near the Gouliot Caves. — Voteniilla Amerimi,— 
V alerlandla cm bwta , — Tanacctum vukjare. Orchard La Tour, &c.— 
Arctium nil HUS, Near Orex Harbour. — A. intermedium. Baker’s 
Valley. — The rayed form of Centnurea nitjra was noticed sparingly 
both in Bark and Guernsey. In the district of Soinorsctshiro 
round Winscombe and Cheddar, the rayed form is common to 
excess. Indeed, I have not noticed any plants of typical ik nigra, 
— Borago oj/ioinnlis, Frequent on waste ground. — (Jasciita Mpi- 
thymum. One good-sized patch near the Coupdo, on Anthemls nobilisj 
Lotus comiculatus, &c , — Solanuw Dulcamara var. mariniim , — Veronica 
persica. Plentiful in churchyard. — ' Orohanche rubra, I gathered 
two other Orobanches in Sark which seem very probably now to 
Britain, but the plants wore too far gone for Mr. Bennett to 
determine those with certainty this year . — Mentha sativa, — Atriplex 
patula var. cnctiu — Euphorbia exigua, — Riiscus aculeatus,—Aira cargo- 
plujUea var, aggiegata, — Biiza maxima, A few plants on waste 
ground. — W. F. MiLUEii. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS, 

The (JeniiB Masdevallia, Issued by the Makquebh or Loiuiiau, K.T. 

Plates and descriptions by Miss Fuokence H, Woolwaiu). 

Part iJL Folio. XI 30 b* London: Porter. 

Desobiwions of now species of orchids, singly or in decades, are 
mot with in almost every number of every periodical devoted to the 
intorests <5f the systematic botanist or horticulturist* The species 
may bo good or bad, but in oitlier case the little paragraphs of 
condensed technicalities have a droarlsomo sameness. Personal 
vanity may bo ilattored, but the scLenoo is not much helped by this 
diffuse propagation of species, many of which will probably disappear 
or take the inferior rank of varieties when another Bindley shall 
arise to rearrange the whole order. If we wait to discover all the 
species first, we shall never start on their arrangement in genera* 
In the prevalence of this tendency, it is pleasant to find a lady 
attempting and successfully carrying out work of the higher and more 
useful order. The present number of Miss Woolward’s work con- 
tains the third decade of her illustrations and descriptions of the 
Species of Mmdcvallia, As in the two previous parts, the ten 
species here brought together have no necessary connection other 
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than that of belonging to the same genus ; on the other hand, 
they serve admirably to illustrate the surprising variety of forms 
■which are yet more or less closely related, as is proved by an 
examination of the dissections accompanying the life-size drawings 
of each plant. These dissections are miitorm throughout the work, 
and include those parts which are considered of value for specific 
distinction, namely, the column, labellum, and petals; ‘while a 
section of the flower, also enlarged, shows the relative position of 
all three. A section of the ovary, and views of the apex and section 
of the leaf, are also given. 

We understand that the colouring of the flower on each indi- 
vidual plate has been copied not merely from the original sketch, 
but, whenever possible, a living specimen has been placed before the 
colourist. A'pmpos of colour, the prevalence of a rich crimson lake 
is especially noticeable ; it seems, in fact, a constant characteristic 
of the genus. It forms the groundwork for the gorgeous expansions 
of the hella section, showing up in striking contrast the delicately 
worked shell-like white labellum here so unusually developed ; it 
spots and streaks the light, often greenish, sepaline cxip of the 
coriacea group ; while in species like DavisU, with its golden-yellow 
spreading sepals, or its brilliant scarlet or often almost magenta- 
coloured ally, coccmea, it lurks in the interior of the flower, 
bespattering the tip of the labellum, or tinging the keel of the 
petal or the membranous wing of the column. Obviously it 
indicates the common descent of all the Masdevallias, and was 
the original colour of the ancestor, remaining, like the zebra-like 
stripes on the young horse or donkey, in the more protected or 
essential parts of the flower ; while the much larger, more exposed 
spreading sepals have often in the course of variation and pro- 
duction of species altogether discarded it, or retain only traces. 
We have not seen the pure white variety of cocoinea mentioned in 
the text, but we are confident the crimson line would be found 
winging the column, or staining, however slightly, the labellum or 
petaline keel. 

Part iii. contains the following ten species : — If. Arndnii, 
Canleri, caudata^ eocGinea^ coriacea, Davidi, Edrad(B, poh/sticta, 
triangulans, and Wagerieria^iay arranged as indicated, in alphabetical 
order. As stated at the commencement of her task, Miss Woolwixrd 
intends, when it is complete, to provide an arrangement of the 
species in sections, and it is presumed that subscribers will follow 
this arrangement in binding, as each plate and description ate 
distinct from the rest. This method of publication has one dis- 
advantage, for, as it is not possible at the commencement to know 
all the species procurable for illustration, no number can be 
assigned to the individual plates, which is unfortunate as regards 
purposes of reference. 

Of the ten species, M. Arminii and AT. tnangiilaris are here 
figured for the first time. The former, described by Eeichenbach 
in 1854 from specimens collected by Louis Schlim, is a native of 
Colombia and the Andes of Ecuador. In the internal structure of 
the flower it differs from other species, in’ a remarkable projection 
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OE eacli sido of tlio base of tlio column, ilf, trianfiiihnis of Liiidlcy, 
discovered by Linden in IB 12, inlinluiw tlu‘ eoniral nioiiiiLjuns of 
Venezuela, according lo a noio seni by (jonstil Lidnnann. 
caudata Lindl. Shuttl('iv<nl/iii liehb. f. ) is a W(dl-known 

species, as is also M* eoevuKUt^ though usually seen iiudur iis colour 
forms, Llmlenl ami llanijmcu The plate of JL /v/w/m is (‘lirichcd 
by figures of the Bced capsules, drawn IVom specinions |)res(‘rvod in 
the Boibsier ILorbariiun near troneva, which were kindly lent to the 
author. This species is interesting t'ruiu the large nectarii'S at tlio 
base of the lip, of which a good iiguro is given. Miss Woolward 
reduces M, liidibundu of Eoichenbach to a variety of M. KUrad^' of 
the same author: — ''The ilowers of the variety arc ratluT larger, 
and the colours paler than in those of the typo’’; while '‘’the dorsal 
sepal is loss erect and more conciivo, and tlie wings of tlio column 
straighter and narrower.” It seems i)robaI)lo tha-t tlui number of 
the Hamburg professor’s species will be considoral>ly reduced by the 
end of the twenty-five years for which his typ(‘S m) to remain^ 
scaled up. A figure of tlio variety is included in tlui plate of 
Estmdoi, 

Wo cannot conclude without congratulating the author on a 
few improvements on previous parts. The illustraitions jiro free 
from the slight stilfnoss sometimes apparent in tlu> earlier ])lates, 
and seem altogether to have more feeling, as if tlio artist wcu’O 
getting more in sympathy with the actual plants as the work pro- 
gresses. Miss Woolward, who is responsible ft>r the whole of the 
work, lias overcome the unfortunate modesty which tlid not 
previously allow of her name appearing on the cover; and Consul 
Lehmann’s name no longer figures at tlio end of each description, 
maldng him, to the careless observer, responsible for the whole, 
while his valuable assistance as regards the habitat of many of 
the idants is still amply acknowledged. We hope soon to see 
Part iv., which we uiulorstaud is well forward. EKNoia*:. 


Lithograim of the Eerm of QaerndtOHL By Huedk. I^Lnhon Baichy, 
B\L,S., &o. ‘Brisbane, 1B92. Pp. 7, U. 191. 

Mr. Bailky is active in his work on the vc^getation of 
land. Single-handed and alone in that portion of the groat AuHtraliau 
continent, he is doing for Queenhlaml what Bentham and Von 
Mueller accomplisliod for the whole laud lu the Ehm ArntmlieMm, 
His Hi/iiopsis of the (Jueendond Elora^ published nearly ten years ago, 
is a creditable work, and in the subsequent Bupplonionts ho exhibits 
evidence of his more critical acquaintance with the Mora. In the 
volume before us he gives illustrations of the known ferns of 
Queensland. The plates are nature prints by a process which 
produces what he calls lUhogntms, The result is not very satis- 
factory. The general aspect is given, but tho venation, on which 
so much necessarily depends in tho determination of ferns, can 
seldom be detected oh the plate. The page used being Bvo, has 
compelled Mr. Bailey to give only fragments of the fronds in a 
large number of cases. As he has kept before him economy in tho 
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production, and the consequent small price of the work, it would 
not have been possible to have used a quarto page, but this would 
have given scope for the production of more characteristic portions 
of the plant. However, Mr. Bailey has given to the lern-lovors of 
Queensland, for whom he has prepared the volume, a work tlurt 
they will find of the greatest practical value, end to Bciontifio 
botanists it will be useful because' of figures of the new species 
which the author has already described, as well as of many varieties 
which he distinguishes from the normal forms of known species. 
No one knows better than Mr. Bailey that there is yet iniioli to be 
done in the critical examination of the Queensland plants, and in 
other orders more than the Perns. Yet even here the use of some 
of the more recent monographs will throw light on these plants. 
Por instance, Prantl’s revision of Opkioglossimi shows that in the 
first plate, under 0. vulgatum and two named varieties, he has 
three species. The principal figure is most probably 0. retkulatum 
Linn., the var. a. is 0. Luermni Prantl, and var. b. is 0. lanceolal/mti 
Prantl. Nevertheless we have nothing but praise for Mr. Bailey’s 
book, and we trust he may long labour in the field in which lie lias 
already done such good work. CAinwriiEits. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS, 

Bot. Oentralhlatt. (No. 40). — P. Kunth, ‘Die Bluteneinrichtung 
von Corydcdis davioulatad — (No. 41). K. Pritsch, ‘ Zur systema*- 
tischen Stellung von SambuciisI — (No. 42). H. Eggers, ‘ Dio 
Manglares in Ecuador,’ 

Bot Gazette (Sept. 15). — 0. Eobertson, ‘ Plowers and Insects.’ 
— P. Eenauld & J. Cardot, ‘New Mosses of N. America.’— -(Oct. 15). 
L. M. Underwood, ‘Hepatic Flora of boreal and sub-boreal regions.’ 
— H. L. Eussell, ‘ Bacterial investignition of the sea and its floor.’ 
— B. L. Berthoud, ‘ Plant Dissemination.’ — E. B. Knerr, ‘ Erg- 
thronmnl — C.W. Hargitt, ' Daticiis Carotad — M. Eeed, ‘ Cross- and 
self-fertilization.’ 

Bot Zeitmig (Sept. 16). — W. Bonecke, * Dio Noboiizellen dor 
Spaltoffnungen’ (conch). — (Sept. 23). E.Zaeharias, ‘ IJeber dio 
Zellen der Oyanophyceen.’ — P, Schmitz, ‘ KniUloIionartigo Aus- 
wilohsl an den Sprossen einiger Plorideen.’ — (Sept, 80, Oct. 7). 
P. Krtiger, ‘ Ueher die Wandverdiokungoii dor Oainbiumzellon.’'^- 
(Sept. 30). J. Wortmann, ‘Notiz fiber Wasseroiilturcnd 

IML Toney Bot Chih (Sept.). — N. L. Britton, Busby’s 
N. American plants. — A. P. Poerste, ‘ Casting-olf of tips* of 
Branches’ (1 plate).— L. M. Underwood, ‘Hopatieie of Labrador/ 
— (Oct.). L. M. Underwood, ^Additions to Hepatic Flora/— W. T. 
Davis, ‘ Oaks on Staten Island/— E. N. Plank, ‘ Bnch/oe davlgltTkK 
not dioecious.’ — E. J. Hill, ‘Ebizomes of IkniJoownd — C. Mohr, 
‘'Variations in leaves of Clematis ’ (1 plate).— F. V. Oovillo, ‘ JmiaiH 
Coaperid 
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BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, ETC. 


Oardmers^ Chmiide (Oct. 1). — CdlantM f^rndmimut Bolfe, 
Cmpmia undidata HomsL, spp. nil. — * Oleisto^^amy.* — (Oct. 8). 
Peperomui mqnMna Hemsl., sp. n* - B. A. Ilolfe, * (}(iUandraJ •— 
(Oct, 24). AUmca Ihichinani Baker, sp. n. 

Journal de Botanigue (Sept. 1-10). — - A. Prancliot, *Lgs Lib (1g 
la Cliine et flu Thibet.^ --- J. Haber, ‘ Bar la valenr mori)lio]o,Q:iqiie 
et liistologiqiie ties polls et des soles dans les Olimtopliordos.’-- 
(Oct. 1). E. G. Camus, « Moiiograpliie des Orchidees do Prance.’ 
— P. Viala & C. Sauvageau, < La Briinissure et la Maladie de Cali- 
fomie; — L. Mangin, ‘Propri^tes et reaction des compos&s pec- 
tiqiies.*-— (Oct. 16). J. Vesque, ^La tribu des Clusiees.’ 

Journ. Linn, Soe, (xxix. No. 202 : Oct. 12), — D, Morris, 
* Forked and Branched Palma.’ — W. B, Hcmsloy, ‘Botanical 
Collection made by Mr. A. E, Pratt in Westeni China’ (5 plates). 
— J. Mueller, ‘Liclienes Epiphylli Sprucoani.’ — IL B. Guppy, 
‘ The Thames as an agent in plant dispersal.’ 

Nuovo Giornale Bat ItaL (Oct. 1). L. Nicotra, ‘Elementi 
statistioi della flora siciliana.’ 

Oesterr, Bot, ZeiUchrift. (Oct.),— K. Fritsch, ‘ Nomonclatorischo 
Bemerkungen.’ — H. Braun, Thymm glahrexem Willd.— L. Charrcl, 
‘ PlantfB ann. 1888-91 in Macedonia collectfe.’ — J. Preyn, ‘ Planta) 
novJB Orientalea’ (Iluracmm armmmni, Verhamini eaudaiimt, 7. 
staehydifoUum, V. nitidulum, Scroplmlaria BormmdlerU Sulmi 
gadmns^ 8. Freyniana, spp. nn,). 


B00K^N0TE8. NFAV8, Sc. 

The Botanical Bopartmont of the British Mnsoum has acquired 
a very coraploto sot of Ilepaties, consisting of nearly 500 Bpocimens, 
collected by the distinguished botanist, Bichard Bprueo, during his 
travels on the River Amas^on and the Andos of South America, 
botwoon the years 1849 and 1802. They wore monographed with 
the great accuracy and genius wliich characterise all Mr. Spruce’s 
work, in the Hepatim of th^ Amazon mid of the Andes of fWu and 
Fetmdor, 1885, Triibncr {Transactiom md Proccedinys of the Botanieal 
Hoeicty of Edinimryh, voL XV.). We may mention tliat Mr. Spruce 
has undertaken to name the Clepntics collecicd in the iskncls of 
St. Vincent and Dominica by Mr. W. E. Elliott for the West India 
Committee. 

The second part of Phycoloykal Mmmirs is announced as in 
preparation : it will contain papers on tho structure and systematic 
position of IMicystU^ by tho Editor, Mr« Goorgo Murray ; on the 
structure and development of Nothm anomala, by Miss Mitchell ; 
on a comparison of the marine floras of the warm Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean, by tho Editor; on West Indian Algm, by the Editor ; 
and Notes qn Fmmem, by Miss A.L. Smith, Miss Barton, and Miss 
F, G. Whitting. 
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A NEW BBITI8H HEPATIC, 

By W. H. Peaeson. 

(Plate 329.) 

ScAPANiA ASPEEA Milller &; Bemet; Henri Bernet, Otitalogue 
Hep, dll Slid- Quest de la Suisse et de la Haute-Savoie, 1888. — 
Dioiooiis, loosely depresso-cespitose, of a reddish or olive-brown 
colour. Stems tallish, simple or slightly branched, firm, blackish, 
recurved at the apex, denudate at the base, radiculose ; rootlets few, 
whitish. Leaves transversely inserted, somewhat smaller and 
distant below, contignons or imbricate above, subsecund, unequally 
bilobed, margin ciliate-dentate ; i^ostical lobe more distinctly ciliate, 
about twenty-five cilia around the margin; antical lobe with five to 
ten more distant teeth, about half the size of the postical, convex, 
oval- triangular, rotundate or rarely abruptly subacute, appressed to 
the stem, postical lobe oval- oblong, rotundate or rarely abruptly 
subacute, reliexed ; texture somewhat firm, epidermis verruculose, 
several minute papilla) on each cell ; cells small to rather minute, 
subquadrate, walls thick, angles thickened, no trigones. Bracts 
rather larger than the upper leaves, lobes more equal, antical lobe 
rotundate. Perianth projecting half beyond the bracts, obovate, 
compressed, mouth wide, truncate, spinose-ciliate. Male stems 
more slender, perigoniai bracts enclosing leafy paraphyses along 
with the antheridia. Sometimes gemmiparous. 

Dimensions.— Stems about 2 m. long, *5 mm. diam., with leaves 
5* mm. wide ; branches *25 mm. diam., with leaves 2*75 mm. wide ; 
Leaves, antical lobe 1*5 mm. x I* mm., postical lobe 2*5 mm. x 
1*75 mm., antical 1*5 x 1% postical 2*5 x 1*5, antical 1*75 
X 1*25, postical 2*25 x 1*25, cells *02 mm., *0175 mm., cilia of 
postical lobe *05 mm. ; bracts, antical lobe 2* mm. x 1*5 mm., 
postical 2*5 mm. x 1*5 mm.; perianth 3*5 x 2* mm. wide at the 
mouth, laciniae of the mouth *275 mm., cilia of the same, •] mm. 

Habitat. — Growing on limestone rocks. 2. Hill above Stud- 
land, Dorset, E, M. Holmes, 26th April, 1884. 7. Near Aber, 

Carnarvonshire, (J. E. Hunt, May, 1868 (Herb. Spruce). Tower 
Hill, Abergele, Denbighshire, IF. IL Pearson, August, 1802. 10. 

Bolton Woods, Yorkshire, Dr, Carrington, July, i877. 12. Yew- 

barrow, Westmorland, George Stabler, Nov., 1869. 

Pound on the Continent (Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy). 

Exsicc. G. & E. Hep. eur. n. 92 (as Scapmia nemorosa')'^''ii, 384" 
(as Scapania nmnorosa), n. 602 (as Scapania mquUoba forma dentata), 
Massal. Hep. it. ven. n. 62 (as Scapania mjuUoha dentata), 

Obs.-— Scapania aspera has nothing in common with Scapania 
aquiloha, except its tuberculose cuticle ; it approaches nearest to 
Scapania nentorosa, with which it is constantly confounded, but it is 
distinguished from the last by its more slender stem, the shorter 
cilia of the leaves, the shape of the cells, the tuberculose cuticle, 
and lastly, by its calcareous habitat. Scapania nemorosa verU' is only 
found on silicious earth.” Bernet, Oat, Hep,, Suisse, p. 48. 

Journal of Botany.— Vol. 30. [Deo. 1892.] 2 a 
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Altliongh strikingly different in habit from 8. mfuiloha (Scliwaeg.), 
I am not prepared to say* with tlie founder of the species, that it 
has nothing in common witli it ; the periantli lias iisiiaHy a wider 
month, blit the margin is exactly the same; and altliongh the 
antical lobe is proportionately smaller and more rotiindate at the 
apex, yet in 8. mqiiiloha the lobes are not nearly so equal as the 
name would imply, the most marked characters of distinction are 
found in the antical lobes, which in S. aspera are more or less 
rotiindate at the apex, which character becomes more noticeable in 
the bracts, whereas in 5. mqidloha they are more oblong and sub- 
quadrate, and the apex is more acute and becomes more accen- 
tuated in the antical lobe of the bract ; the postical lobes are also 
more oblong and acuminate ; the postical lobes of both the leaves 
and bracts are strongly recurved. 

8, mpiiloha is a smaller plant with a neater habit, generally of a 
darker olive-green colour, leaves regularly inserted and almost 
equal in size along the whole stem, margin not so ciliate, teeth 
smaller and fewer, sometimes subentire, texture more opaque. 

In the abundant material lately collected at Abergele, I thought 
I might find specimens showing a transition from 8. aspera to S. 
aquiloha, but even in small plants I always find the same char- 
acters which enable it to be distinguished. 

It will probably be found in herbaria, either under the name of 
S. aquiloha or S. nemmma. Dr. Gottselie named it, in G. & E. 
Hep. Eicr. n. 602, Seapania wquiloha forma dentata (1874) ; and Lim- 
pricht, in Cohn Krypt. FL Schles. (i876), expressed an opinion that 
it was probably a distinct species, nearly allied to 8. resnpinata (L.) 
(S. gracilis Lindb,), but from which it is at once distinguished by its 
verruoulose leaves. 


DusoRipnoN OF Plate S29.— Pig. 1, Plants nat. size. 2. Portion of young 
branch x 16 (Ycwbarrow, G. Stabler). 3. Leaf x 11 (G. <feK, n. 602). 4. Ditto, 
explanate (ditto). 5, 6. Leayes x 11 (Sweden, Iiindberg). 7. Leaf x 11 
(G. <fe E. n. 602), 8. Margin of leaf, poatioal lobe x B5 (ditto). 0, Portion of 
leaf X 290 (ditto). 10. Bract x 11 (Yewbarrow, G. Stabled. 11. Ditto, 
explanate (ditto). 12. Perianth x 11 (Sweden, Kindberg)., 18.,, Portion of 
month,\ol: perianth x^$5'■(Towbarrow,.G*,Jtabl^^^^^^ 


NOTES ON THE PLOEA OP BEBCONSHIEE. 

Bv Eeginald W. Phillips, M.A,, B.So. 

On comparing my notes of a visit to Talgarth during the first 
week of August of this year, with the very useful list of plants 
drawn up by Mr. W. Bowles Barrett in his < Contribution towards 
a Flora of &econshire ^ {Journ. Bot. 1885), I find I am able to add 
some new plants to this list, as well as furnish new stations for 
several other plants inadequately reported upon. I ought to add 
tbht my observations were confined to a circuit of three or four 
miles round Talgarth, which lies on the old rod sandstone, and in 
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the Llynvi Valley, In one or two instances I am recording 
observations made on the occasions of previous visits. 

New Eeoords. — The following are new records for the county, 
or at any rate had not been recorded on the publication of Mr, 
Barrett’s list seven years ago : — 

Malva rotundifolia L, Eoadside, Llangorse village. 

Eiionyymis europmus L. Frequent near Talgarth ; Hay Eoad, 
Ehammis Frcmgtda L. Llangorse Common, 

Vimim album L. Common on apple trees and poplars near 
Glasburj village. 

Picris hieracioicles L. Hay Eoad, near Porthamel, Talgarth. 
Matricaria Ghamomilla L. Fallow land, Dulas Valley. 

Antlmnis arvensis L. Fallow land, Dulas Valley. 

Polemoniim cmruleum L. Bridge near Wernbedd Mill. 
Verhascum Tha2)sus L. Eoadside, Pipton. 

Lathrcea Sqiiamaria L. Near Wernbedd Mill. This plant has 
not been seen by me, but Mr. Thomas Boucher has noticed it year 
after year in the same situation. Prom Top, Bot, it would appear 
not to have been reported from any other county in the South 
Wales province, excepting Glamorgan. 

Ballota nigra L. Common on roadsides near Bronllys OasUo 
Bridge. 

Paris quadrifoUa L. Llan Wood, Llandofalle. 

ColcMcum auiiimnale L. Common in pastures near the foot of 
the Black Mountains. 

OjMoglossum vulgatum L. Owm Pwllwraoh, Talgarth. 

New Localities. — The following are new stations for plants 
recorded by only one observer, or from only one locality : — 

Berherk vxiigark L, Eoadside, Gwernyfed Farm, but almost 
certainly introduced. 

Pa pacer Eh mas L. Not infrequent on arable land near Talgarth, 
Plgperimm iluUum Leers. Eoadside near Llangorse. 

(j-eranliim pratense L, Common near Velindre ; Pipton. 

Eeseda Luioola L. Banks of Enig, Talgarth. This report is 
confirmatory of Top, Bot, 

Vida tetrasperma Moeaieh* Roadside near Pontybat. 

Bryonia dioica L, Common near Velindro and Tregoyd* 
JBgopodimu Podagraria L. Common. Tregoyd. 

Gonium maeulatum L. Not common. Bronllys, VoHnewydd# 
Asperula odorata L. Owm Trapau. 

Symphytum oj/himle L. Common along Llynti below Talgarth* 
Scutellaria galericulata L. North end of Llangorse Lake. 
Lamium album L. Llyswen, scarce. 

Hmmdtis Lupulm L. Common near Talgarth, apparently indi- 
genous. 

Lister a ovata Br, Llan Wood, Llandefalle. 

Habenaria hifolia Br. Pasture near Wernbedd Mill. 

JuMus Bupinus Moonoh. w.fiuitam Fr. Llangorse Lake* 

Carem Una L. North end of Llangorse Lake. 
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BOTANICAL COLLECTING IN THE TKOHOS* 

By G. F. Boott-Elliot, M*A., F.L*8. 

There is noticing so easy as plant collooting, provided one 
follows a few simple and easy nilos, for want of wlncli the collector 
may waste a groat deni of time and iroiiblo. Porliaps ilio resnU of 
my experience in Madagascar, AVest Africa and the Transvaal, may 
be of use to otlior travellers. The first importaiit point is to know 
what sort of spoeimens arc required* The usual sisso of herbarium 
sheets is about IH in. by 11, and the spociniens should under no 
circumstances bo loo large for such a sheet, tn the case of herbs 
and small shrnbs, the best method is to puli np the whole plant. 
Most small shrubs and herbs arc homispherical in outline, and in 
the case of very bushy shruhlots or very vigorous herbs it is best 
to cut off most of the outside branches, so as to obtain a median 
section of the plant* Large shrubs and trees should bo represented 
by a flowering or fruiting branch about a foot long, containing both 
flowers and typical foliage. Bpocimens without llowerB or fruit are 
useless, and the only excuse for bringing them is when they are of 
great commercial or medical importance. 

The nocGBsary articles of outfit are paper, frames, two or three 
pairs of strong gardener’s or wircentter’s scissors, naphthaline and 
tin boxes. The paper I have found most satisfactory is that sold 
by West, Newman & Co. ; there are two kinds, the thin and the 
thick, and I find an equal weight of each very convenient. I 
cannot recommoud the brown paper supplied by Kow, although 
I believe others have spoken very highly of it. The best frames, 
to my mind, are made in Germany, and not sold, to my knowledge, 
by any firm in England; I must therefore describe thorn and 
recommend travellers to resort to the Jfritish blacksmith, who will 
generally carry out instructions satisfactorily. 

The frames are double, each consisting of an outer edge formed 
of iron lathe about three-eighths of an inch in thicknoss and one 
inch broad ; those are joined together to form an oblong tlie sko of 
the paper employed or a little largesr (L about eighteen inches 
by twelve mohea). Tills lathe is simply an edge, and is oomplotod 
by a set of wires passing lengthwise and across, so as to cover the 
space with an iron network, of which the moshos are about half au 
inch square ; those wires should end in holes bored in the lathe, 
In each frame one half should have four strong chains about six 
inches long, fixed to the longer sides (two to each longer side about 
four indies from either end) ; the other half should have four hooks 
placed in corresponding positions, on to which the chain-links (prefer- 
ably square) should fit ; the hooks are best made of a triangular 
piece of iron about an inch long, riveted on to the iron lathe and 
turned up at the tip. A pile of papers with plants in them is 
placed on the chain-frame and the hook-frame is placed upon 
them ; the chains are then pulled up and slipped over the hooks ; it 
is to stand on the frame while doing this, so as to got the 
plants as strongly pressed between the two as possible* Once the 
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frame is thus hooked, the elasticity of the iron and wires keeps up 
a sufficient gentle pressure, and no weights or straps of any kind 
are required. The smaller one can keep the piles in each frame, 
the quicker the plants dry,, and hence it is best to have at least 
four, or, if possible, six or eight of these double frames ; the weight 
of each is, moreover, very trifling. 

In drying plants, the object is to get rid of the moisture in the 
tissues as quickly as possible, and at the same time to keep the 
leaves and flowers flatly pressed, so that they shall not shrivel. In 
a dry climate such as the Karoo, practically no care is required, but 
in a humid and moist atmosphere there is danger that the moisture 
is not withdrawn from between the papers, and hence mould and 
decomposition rapidly set in. I have found it best to keep the 
frames carefully packed in tin boxes until about 10 a.m., when the 
sun has practically dried the air. The frames should then he 
brought out and left in strong sun till about 3 or 4 p.m., and all 
the paper not in use should be carefully dried at the same time ; 
this is most easily done by scattering them on dry ground two or 
three together. At 4 p.m. the plants should be taken out of every 
frame and put in fresh papers ; all the frames and papers being put 
back in their tin boxes till next morning. The reason of this is, 
that immediately the dew begins to fall everything becomes 
moist ; the paper sucks in moisture, and no drying is possible. A 
servant can easily be trained to do this mechanical work, but it is 
necessary to watch an ordinary native boy. After a plant has 
been subjected to this daily change for a week or so, the leaves will 
become brittle, and it is then dry. The finished specimens should 
be packed up in bundles of fifty, in any kind of paper, tied round 
with string, and pinches of naphthaline should be strewed over each 
specimen. The paper should be carefully dried beforehand, and 
the bundles packed in tin boxes and left there till they delight the 
eyes of the Museum at home. Of coarse, in the event of such a 
box having been upset into a river or exposed to severe rain, it 
must be examined and the plants dried over again ; but if the 
edges of the box fit properly, and there is plenty of naphthaline, 
they may be safely left alone. 

In the rainy season within the tropics, when the air is always 
moist, the only rnothod 1 found of uso was to substitute for tlio sun 
a wood fire, kept going for six or seven hours, and to suspend the 
frames (rather loosely chained) over the lire with their 0,cl|e8 
towards the ascending hot ■ air. I managed 4o dry good specimene: 
oi xlnthod(dHta in three days by this method, butit'iswery trouble- 
some, and the plants are sure to bo discoloured. Plants with 
fleshy leaves should not be collected whilst travelling, as they cannot 
be properly dried, and are apt to spoil tlieir neighbours. An ex- 
ception must be made with orchids, however, and with these it is 
best to treat the flowering spikes as ordinary specimens, and to 
kill the leaves and bulbs in boiling water and then to dry them by 
exposure (without paper) in the sun, before passing them through 
the press. 

Another point of practical importance is to carry a large stock 
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of luggage -labels of fclie smallest possible siKC. Tlieso labels slioulcl 
be nunibered consecutively, from one onwards ; and wlien a plant 
is gathered, a label with notes of the place, date, and kind of 
habitat, native name, should bo tied to it. This obviados the 
necessity of any other kind of note-talcing, thongli a diary of notes 
is aiwa}^s valuable. My experience is that great use can bo made of 
natives, provided you give them something for every plant they 
bring in ; in every twenty or thirty native porters there is sure to 
be one good collector, usually, in my experience, somewhat cranky 
in his ideas and a bad character. Even the best servant will not 
work for you if you pay him by the day, and an expenditure of a 
halfpenny for each specimen will only amount to something like 
five shillings per hundred specimens. Caro should be taken that 
the man who is doing his best should not be discouraged. 

Some naturalists take a supply of spirit for succulent plants and 
fungi; personally I have avoided this because it always means 
difficulty with custom-house ofiicials, and because glass or stone 
bottles are almost certain to break ; while iron tanks or boxes are 
too heavy to carry if expense is to be avoided. 


SOME SCOTTISH WILLOWS. 

Bv Edward P. Linton, M.A., and Wm. R. Linton, M.A. 

Nearly all the willows here mentioned were observed during 
two visits to Clova, in the county of Porfar, in 1880 and 1890, and 
our paper might fairly have been entitled The Willows of the 
Clova District.” The valley, from one to tliroe miles below the 
Kirk and the Inn, gave very interesting study in complications 
between the (Juprm and 8. phylici/olia, 8. nigricans, and 8, lepcns, 
Glen Piagh mamtaiaod its high reputation for rare plants in the 
excellence of the willow hybrids it yielded. Taking in Glen Doll, 
which, however, adds nothing to Glen Piagh, it will be found a 
remarkably rich district, in spite of the absence of 8^ Arkmuk L*, 
and the rare occurrence of 8* r^tkulat^ L, 

Many of the willows here dealt with have been studied in culti- 
vation, and have been grown in two very different soils, deep and 
heavy at Shirley, sandy and peaty but of necessity improved by 
admixture at Bournemouth. The former has favoured vigorous 
vegetative growth, the latter rapid and abundant development of 
flowers. It is needless to point out the advantages of this bifarious 
mode of treatment. Strange to say, the light sandy soil has proved 
no impediment to the growth of willows; the prosonoe of peat in 
the soil has been an assistance to some, o. g., aS\ Lapimurn; and 
any descriptions that have had to be drawn from cultivated speci- 
mens for the purposes of this paper have by preference been taken 
from Bournemouth-grown specimens, as deviating tJio least from 
what would have been developed in a natural situation. 

The chief difference that strikes us between the wild and the 
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cultivated specimen is the apparent denudation of the leaf, the 
disappearance of the downy or hairy clothing of tiie young leaves 
and twigs in cultivation. But this is more apparent thmi real, 
though perhaps real to some extent. In cultivation the loai-surlace 
is much increased, it may be by throe or four times ; and if the 
number of hairs on a leaf remains stationary, the larger leaf of 
cultivation will appear to be three or four times less hairy than 
the wild leaf. The same explanation applies to the twig, which 
elongates in cultivation. 

Wild specimens of a few of the following willows have been 
formerly sent to Dr. White by one of us, and his opinion is usually 
given in each instance in which it assisted iis to a determination. 
In particular we owed to him the naming of our S, aiirita x 
My r smites. 

The hybrids are mentioned in an order partly natural, partly 
alphabetical. The two originating species are named in alpha- 
betical order, to designate each hybrid; and the hybrids are arranged 
in the order of the first named of the two species, as they stand in 
the London Catalogue, 

Salix cinerea x yhylicifolia, — (1) About a mile below the Inn at 
Clova ; a good intermediate form ; fruit not seen on original bush, 
the leaves of which were uniformly small, l-li in. long, and much 
spotted and blotched by the punctures of small larva. Loaves 
covered with silky hair when young, but soon glabrescing ; glaucous 
beneath; margin regularly serrate. Under cultivation the main 
features are as follows : — Young shoots more or less pubescent at 
first, but glabrescent, reddish brown when fresh, but drying dark 
brown; leaves 2-8 in. Ipng, on petioles in., puberulous above, 
oblong-ovate, acute, pubescent only while young ; max’gin crenate, 
serrate, nearly flat. Catkins about in. long, with 8 or 4 leafy 
bracts ; ovary narrow conic-ovoid, very silky ; style moderately 
long ; stigmas moderate ; scale narrow, obovate, blunt or rounded 
at their top ; nectary about half the length of the short pedicel 
(2) Another plant from tlie same part of the valley lias fruit (in 
cultivation) of 8. phyUeifolia, and no evidence in the catkin of any 
other origin, exccipt the scale, which is tliat of {rlnerm ; but in ilio 
leaves the cmerea element is the must obvious, and when found, 
without fruit, the bush was takxui for a. einemi varudy. Wo conHiilcjr 
tiiis hybrid not uncommon in this part of the valley ; a fine buBli 
also grows at the east end of the foot-bridge near tiia Kirk at Olova, 
which comes very close to the first-mentioned form, ' ' Auniili' bush 
is in cultivation at Shirley, which was brought from some part of 
this same valley, 

S, cinerea x nigricans {8, strepida Sehleich,).— Of this wo have 
specimens (but no root) from a ■ large bush low down in Olen 
Loohay, near Killin, in which the cinerea influence comes out 
strongly^in the wood, leaves, and stipules; while 8, nigrkam is no 
less obvious in the colouring of the. leaves, both in the fresh and 
dried state. We have also a plant in cultivation of this hybrid, 
just intermediate, from Glen Lyon,. a few miles above Portingal, 
Mid-Perth. With these we may mention a plant (male) which is 
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neither exactly iV. ^ttiYphhf aor yet iS'. ain'itd x nhirhuomj from tlio 
Clova Vailc}% al)out a nhio billow the Imu; in ciiH/svatiou tlie 
auriUt elemont m mere clearly priment than (*h//'r/vn a,H Mvidoiieod hy 
tlic strongly waved loaf-Bcrration and twishnl tip, a certain arching 
in the Htipulo, and the short catkin ; but tlna’o are luodihoationH in 
the foliage and twigs which uiakti it pretty clear tlnit this plant is 
iakHvem X nupicum, 

(iurita x cinema {H. hdtmmH Kern.). — Two foriiiH from the 
Olova Valley. One with ratlior sliort obovato leavoH from lira- 
doonio; another with long loavoH neatly oblanccokito from a mile 
south of Olova. 

S, aurita x phjjfieifolia (<S\ ImUjimm b\ B. White). — Bnnbcath 
Strath, Oaiihnoss. ddio foliage of this plant doen not differ luuoh 
from some IbrmB oi* H* phijlin/olut, though both leaven and atipiilos 
are inflnonccd in some degree by the other parent ; but in the 
catkins, some of which were over and some in good condition, 
(mnkt preponderates, the stylo being modoraio in length, tlto 
stigmas small, the scales narrow oblong and scarcely discoloured 
upwards; the catkin itself being of about the average size for 
mmUi and short and small for phylldfolku In specimens sent us 
by Mr. J. T. Johnstone from ditch at the foot of the Kerr, Dum- 
friesshire,” the leaves are exactly intermediate, obovate-oblong to 
narrow ovate, narrowed to the petiole, and more or less rugose ; 
the catkins are small as in the last, but the ovaries, grey-pubescent 
in both cases, are more closely packed in this, and the scale is 
much darkened upwards and subacute. Wc have received another 
specimen of this hybrid through the Bot. Bxcli. Club, collected 
some years ago by Mr. Richard McKay in the Fossil Marsh, 
Lanarkshire, which in its twigs and the lower leaves on the twigs 
recalls phylmfolia strongly, but the upper have tlio shape and 
serration of broadly obovate-Ieaved forms of S. aurita, and the 
ovaries are just those of aiuitct, except for the style. 

8* aurita x nujricans Hoidoureich. — Besides one or two other 
gatherings wo have previously puhlislied, we have this from the 
Olova Valley, obtained from the part of the valley already reforxod 
to as good for willows, a mile or so below the Inn. This has the 
leaf-characters that we have noticed before in this hybrid, tlio 
young leaves being clothed with dense silky puboscouce, mucii of 
which rapidly falls off; the older loaves are slightly puboscout, but 
not obviously so. The young twigs similarly are densely clothed 
with deciduous pubescence. 

In connection with this last, we place on record a very curious 
combination, which will seem incredible, a triple hybrid formed 
from S* aurita^ 8. Jlymwte, and 8* nigricans, Ilhe locality is the 
puzzle, not the co-existence of these throe in one and the same 
willow. The bush grew in Glen Lyon, in the valley, not a great 
way from Fortingal ! We have soon very good 8, aurita x nigrkam 
in the same neighbourhood, but how did the Mgrsinites oloment get 
there ? The plant, of which we only have foliage (and our cuttings 
have died), is at first sight just like valley imrita x nigricans ; 
young leaves clothed with thick pubescence, but glabrescent to 
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some extent, or becoming nearly glabrous ; stipules cmrita-like, 
also glabrescont. Tlio young twigs, too, are tloiisely clothed with 
pubescence. But the lower leayos in the shoots, which have lost 
much or most of their pubescence, d^te green and strongly reticulate, 
with the reticulation that ^IgrhiniteH gives in composition; and the 
primordial leaves in the shoots are shining green, with a raised 
reticulation that S. Mgrmiites will account for, and nothing else 
can. These lower leaves are roundly obovate, crenate-serrate ; 
the remaining leaves are ovate, acute, and moi’o decidedly serrate, 
with the larger teeth curved inwards, and a waved margin. To 
account for the existence of this plant in the valley, it is just 
possible that a wind-driven insect might convey Mgramites pollen 
from the neighbouring mountains to a female bush of 8. awita x 
vigr leans in the valley, and so fertilize the valley hush. This, 
however, is most improbable, perhaps scarcely possible. It is more 
likely that the cross took place in the mountains, and that the seed 
containing the three elements in it {8. Mgrsinites x 8. aiirita- 
nlgrkcms by preference) was carried in a storm to the valley locality 
where it germinated. 

8» aurlta X repens [8. amblgua Ehrh.). — Two distinct forms of 
this have been collected by us in ilie Olova Valley, one to three 
miles below the Hotel. One exactly intermediate and corresponding 
with genuma, as figured in Syme E. B., we found in 1889. The 
other is much on the side of 8, repens^ and is probably 8. amhigua 
X repens; found in 1887. Another plant with small leaves of the 
gemma shape was gathered near Braomar in 1888, at about 1400 ft. 

mirita x Mprsinites {8, saxetana F. B. White). — Discovered 
by us in Glen Fiagh, Forfar, in 1889, but then unknown to us. 
On some leaf specimens sent by one of us to Dr. White, he replied, 
but with some hesitation, that it was probably 8. aurlta x ]\lgrsk 
nites. In 1880 wo gatliered the plant again in the same place, with 
one catkin (female), but the foliage was not so good as before. 
This year, 1892, the cutting of the lB8i) gathering has fruited 
freely, and we can give a description from this ample material, and 
at the same time coniirm Dr. White’s suggested naming. He 
refers to our specimens in his /jVmuu/, p. 4 HO. In the wild plant 
the leaves are all rather small, in. in length, those at the base 
of the shoots orl)icuIar or roundly ovn-te, with thin silky pubosccnee 
and green on both sides, shortly poiioled; Uiose above ovate to 
obovate, with an acute and usually obli(][uo tip, pubescent chiefly on 
the norvoB, margin finely serrate and more or less recurved," nerves 
prominent and ndiculato beneath, obscure on the upper surface. 
Young twigs pubescent; year-old wood like that of aurlta ^ but 
rather darker browu. In the cultivated plant the basal leaves 
become shortly obovate, obtuse, green beneath ; the upper, v^hen 
mature, are in. long, slightly pubescent and reddish at first, 
glabrescont, very glaucous beneath, the midrib remaining pubescent, 
the short acute tip sometimes oblique, as frequently straight ; 
petiole lengthened in proportion; young twigs reddish in colour, 
gradually turning to blackish purple. The catkins are about f-1 in. 
long, on pubescent leafy peduncles in., and expand before the 
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The iwif^n ilmn ha\T lohi ihoir down, and exhibit 

II, MymnitrH |i(diNli. The ovarien are hnneuiohe, ekaady paejkod, 
narrow ovoid conic, rather aluni, uith ii. |.tood atyhs aucl divided 
Btigiiws; peduud three tiine.a m long an the ueetary; iho broad 
oho vakhKiuit hula ki heidn elauping the ovary, iduidtal through pink 
to ft. dark l)rown rim* IHm young leaven, when fcho ovarien arcs halh 
inatiireih uhme on both BuleH, and are roiienlate htumatlK 

K* ('apm( X niifrirum /uk/h//a (Ihiva Valley, 

one biiuh only for certain, the cutting from which (iu cultivation at 
Bhirloy) lian turned out male. 

H. mgneam X phijiieifoiia (Wimnuu*). - - Wo take tiiis name in 
Wimmer’B bcuibo ati reprcHotiting the aarien of hybrids !)ci\vt3eu the 
two spocioa, N. niijneam and N* phulicifolut, dbio (llova tlialrict is 
rich in botli, and aluo in iuksrmediatCvM, which wo heliuvo for the 
inobt part to bo of hybrid origin. Tho ficrioH of iutermodiatoB 
naturally proHcniH a wide amount of variation, an both Hpecioa vary 
couBiderably, luul aho boeiuiBC indefinite crosHing has taken place 
iu tlio lapse of time, not only boiwoon tlio two spocitis, but between 
the iniormediates and tho original specie's, and between tho inior- 
modiates themselves. In the Ulova Valley we have gathered forms 
of the hybrid, (1) a mile below the Hotel, leaf specimens in 1BB9; 
(2) from tho samo locality, a male with broader loaves, in 1BB9 ; 
and (B) from Bradoonie, a broad-leaYod female form, in tho same 
year. From Glon Fiagh we have gatherings from no less than five 
different bushes, all femalo, and all obtained iu 1B90, ohiofiy from 
the head of the glen. Wo consider now, after cultivation, that the 
plant from Gleu Doll, sent up to the Bot. Kxch. Club in 1B90 by 
W. it Linton, collected on July 14th, and labelled 8* nipietm x 
phylivifoUa^ was rightly so named. Two of the valley plants above 
referred to were sent to Dr. White in 1889 by one of us, and stated 
by him to come best under this hybrid. 

mpimm 8m., var. nipesttin Sm., Glen Fiagh, has come in 
our way, but we did not happen to take cuttings, and have not 
tested the plant in cultivation. 

y. Lapponum x phplmfolm, — A small plant in Glen X)o]tl 
attracted the attention pi one of us in July, 1890, as having the 
wood aind liafA^'Shape of phfUdfoUa^ but the young leaves and 
twigs covered with dense white down, and tlio margin of all tho 
leaves being entire. There was a suspicion of Lappomm from the 
first, but we have so often supposed broad-leaved forms of 8, Lap- 
pomm with a greener than usual upper surface to bo the hybrid 
between these two, e. p., a plant from tho Unich Water, Forfar, 
found in 1889, and another from Glen Oallater, in 1884, by our- 
selves, and a third gathered by Messrs. Hanbury and Marshall on 
Meall Buidhe, Argyll, in 1889, and had afterwards to give them 
up, that we were not confident about this plant. In cultivation at 
Bournemouth it has flowered in the spring of this year, and proves 
to be male. The contrast between this and various forms of H, 
La,ppmrn grown in the same garden show at once that it is no 
form of that species. It has rather the appearance, in its summer 
fohage, of a form of S. irngncam with its broad elliptic downy leaves. 
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But tlie buds, and especially the catkin buds, and fco^ some extent 
the catkin scales, prove for certain that S. Lapponunh is one parent. 
The following description is drawn up from the plimt^ as cultivated 
in sandy and jjpeaty soil at Bournemouth '.“—Twigs and buds 
pubescent during the summer, becoming glabrous after, dark 
brown; leaves oblong elliptic or broadly obovate, rapidly contracted 
to a short acute oblique pohit, downy and rwpm witii deeply 
impressed nerves above, ivooUy beneath and principal nerves promi- 
nent, margin somGwimt recurved, iihnost enthyy witli here and 
there a raised point showing a suppressed serradion ; catkin Bhort, 
enclosed during winter in a large dark brown polished scale (like the 
flowering bud of 8. Lapponum) ; catkin-scales ovate, acute, much 
darkened upwards, and clothed with long silky hairs ; anthers 
yellow, tipped with red. Mr. Arthur Bennett tells us that *Sh 
Lapponimi X phylicifolia is known in Scandinavia, ^ and very rare. 
It does not appear to have been published for Britain hitherto, 

S» Lappommi X Myrunitei^ {8. pdiwophylla Ands.). — To tliis wo 
place gatherings of a female plant from Glen Fiagh. The catkins 
are about f in., with 2“-3 leaves at the base of the silky pedunelo ; 
catkin-scales obovate, blimt, darkened upwards, wifcli silky liairs ; 
ovary rather large, silky, pediceliod; style long; stigmas largo, 
divided; nectary long, exceeding the pedicel. Leaves ovate or 
obovate, sometimes rounded at the base (not cordato), more fre- 
quently narrowed to the petiole, clothed with silky hairs while 
young, but becoming much less hairy or subglabrous, and shining 
beneath in a subdued way, and markedly reticulate with raised 
veins ; margin of leaf entire, or nearly so. Catkins about | in. 
long, on \ in. peduncles ; ovaries tomentoso, ovoid-conic ; lower 
ones, if not all, shortly pedicelled; nectary long, much exceeding 
the pedicel, dilated upwards, yellow; style very long; stigmas 
large ; catkin-scales light brown, but darkened upwards, obova-te, 
rounded at the top, more or less involvent. Twigs silkily pubescent 
their first year, afterwards becoming polished and reddish brown. 
It is diffiouil} to distingnish tliis from one f()rin of 8. herhaem x 
Lappomim, whicli approaches and simulates it ; but the sharpor 
reticulation uiidcn' leaf and the absence of sorraiion, and tlie leaf 
never being co.rchite, as is usually the case Hooncr or latcrr witli the 
latter hybrid, are satisfactory ’difleronccjB. fldui pedicelled ovary :ia 
not a certain distinguishing feature, m tlm ovaries ari) not alwayi 
sessile in 8* herlmm X Lappomnu Tins is, wo boliofc,^ .a flill ; 
notice of the hybrid for Britaini 

8. Myrmdte^ X myrlcam Wimm. (*S'. pimMta 'Wlilnb4_* — We 
mention first a male plant foutui at the head of (Iksn Firigli in 
1890, with leaves clothed with silky hair, ovate-oblong to obovatn, 
subacute, blackening' somewhat in drying; catkin about' | in loi:ig* 
From thiS'glen we have also procured a female plant with leaves 
near Mprsinites, hardly blackening at all in drying, and with fruiting 
catkins much like those of nigrimm ; another 'with large inter- 
mediate leaves, and fruiting catkins like those cd* S, Myrdnitm, only 
very large for that species ; another rather, coarse-gi'owing plant 
that might easily be passed over as 8..mjrkms, but i^n which leiivci 
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and fruiting catkins give certain ovidonoc, if obscure, of H. Mi/nimteH. 
TlioBG arc all from (Utm Viagli, From (ibui Doll we have good 
fruiting spoeiin(3UH of a iino infccrmcdiato plant with silky ovate- 
lanoeolato losivcs, that blacken a good deal m drying; also a speci- 
men which is fairly intenuediate and in good fruit, gatliered in 
1888 by the hov* E. 8. Marshall, Another (Uoii Doll pbnit may 
bo mentioned hero, which is probably a blend of this hybrid with 
/S'. pfn/lieifoli(t ; the latter being rather the most prominent species, 
but /V, nif/riean^ coining out in the blnckoniog of the leaves in 
drying, and in the dense pnbosconco of the young twigs, while the 
narrow oblong loaves at the base of the shoots shining benoatli, 
and tlieir reticulation, as wmll as something in tlie appearance of 
the catkins, give evidence' of N. Mi/mnitcn, Wo may say bore that 
a plant which the Jiev. H. P. Murray has growing at Bliapwick, 
having received it from Kew, under label 8k /nV/rhv/n.v var, duNiam^na, 
while it appears to dilfer little from 8, nh/rhvnev in the fruiting 
catkin, shows immistakeablo signs of 8k Mjjrsinites being present in 
the reticulation, &c., of its loaves, 

8k Myrmntes x retienUda, nov, hyb. — A plant found in Glen 
Fiagb, growing near 8k herhacea x luapponum, in 1889, was put 
away with other specimons of that hybrid as a variant form, the 
material being insufficient to found any other opinion on, in 
1891 the cutting of this plant, grown at Bournemouth, developed 
signs of 8k reticulata in the leaves, and still believing from the 
creeping habit that 8k herhacea was present, we supposed the plant 
to be a combination of these two species. Tiio fruit characters, 
however, in due time quite upset this view ; not to mention tlio 
divorgonce from the plants mentioned below in the leaf. By 
replacing 8\ herhacea with 8k Mijrsimtes all difficulty is cleared up; 
and wo append a description by the one of us (E. E. L.) who has 
solved tlie question, and is responsible for tho naming. In view of 
the DeOandollean Eegulation (Art, 87), which recommends that a 
hybrid be not published as such without tho hybrkUty being fairly 
(lomonstraiod, a name is given to this plant. 

S. eugeiies Linton, n, sp. vcl hyb, — Stem prostrate, usually 
ascending in its terminal sboots, clothed with deciduous pubescence; 
leaves oblong or ovate-pblong, the upper ones cordate at tho base 
and acute, serrate or cronato-*Berrato, sometimos obscurely so, 
above and with veins deeply impressed, the lower surface 
with long silky hairs mostly soon deciduous, and with tho chief 
veins much raised and stnaller reticulate, green beneath (not 
shining), but with a glaucous tinge ap])earing in the later loaves; 
catkins about in. long, on downy peduncles | in. or more in 
length ; catkin-scales very largo, enclosing two-ihircls of the very 
silky ovary and oven overlapping part of tho styles in some cases, 
the lower scales eoncolorous (pale brown), the upper shaded to 
darker brown above, with some but not much long silky hair, 
obovate and roundly blunt, clasping ilio ovary, which is subscssilo 
to sessile ; styles very long, red ; stigmas largo, divided ; nectary 
rather long, slender, exceeding even tho lowest pedicels. The 
nectaries are double^ where they can bo discerned, in the original 
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speeimeias ; a feature which is no doubt duo to tlie infliiGEce of 
B. reticiilata, whose nectaries Wimmer describes as ‘‘'pkrurnque 
biiia/’ and Anderssoii as “ nrceoli laciniati iiisiar'/’^ Th(3 pcHliuicle 
bears two or three leaves, a bud occupyiirg tlio liighest a,xi.l and 
developing a summer shoot fin garden). B. retd'nUata lias iliis l)ud 
at the base of the peduncle, but usually it does not develop into a. 
shoot till the following year (see BB />., Brd ed,). 

S* lierhaceit X MymniteH (B, Auds. : B, Ao/in 

Ands.)*"--A male plant from Little Cniigindal, B. Alxuahion, 
found ill 1889 ; in cultivation at Shirley. Our plant is not so 
broad-leaved as Andcrsson describes liis two forms, tlie le.iJ' lieing 
obovate, with a very short acute [)oint, and not e.oi’ibrtin but in 
other respects the foliage docs not vary much from his description. 
Leaves finely serrate, with reticulation on l)oth sides nuirkedly 
raised, softly hairy at first on botli sides, but quickly glabrescivnt ; 
paler green beneath tiiaii above; young twigs cdoilKul ywitli <iark 
curled pubescence. AndorsBon only descrilx'S the? fiaiit (iVuuale) 
catkin; we cannot tlierefore compare ours with his. Wliile tlie 
leaves of our plant borrow wliolesalo from B, the calkins 

take as much from S, hvrhttmt. Those a, re u A. in. long, on sJmHler 
silky peduncles with two or throe Hinall Hilky-fringiul loave.s ; HoaliM 
yellowish below, tipped with pnrple, ebovato, subginbrniis ; anilmrs 
yellow, purplish upward. Tliis colouring, and the. si/a* of the cat 
kins, and tlie shape and reticulation of the young lcav(‘K, a, re Jrlu,s 
chief signs of 8* Myrsinitca in tlie flowering luwdii.len. We believe 
that the hybrid is new to Britain, though known for Lapland and 
Norway. 

8, herhmeaxreticulata {B, omjcMophyiy ArulB.)*"“*()ur gatliciririig 
of this beautiful little plant in 1889 appt‘ar.s to be the first lindiiig 
of it for Britain. Nyman gives it for Norwiiy and Laplinici Wo 
have already publisliod a note in this volume (p. 149) on a Ikirtlo 
shire plant discovered by one of us on MealhmvHaoiie In 1891, 
whicli we believe to lie this hybrid* We now give some account of 
the first found plant which comes from ('lion 'Piagli, horfar* 'BteniH 
prostrate, piibcHcent at first, glailiroHcent ; leavers orliicsiflar, mostly 
truncaito a,t the basi,!, the uppenimsl, sulK'nrdal;e, obscurely 
.some cremations having a glandular point aJ. thrur upper eiilrenniy, 
d,ark .green and sliglitly rugoHo, but beiauning iM'arly ilai, aiul 
showing' the raised veining of hertmmt on ilm n|i|!e,r imrki.Cif, 
rather glaucous or glaucous bcumtli, ami strongly rDliciiliiiiti ; 
margin recurved, markedly so iowardB' ilm baiin, very tliliity liairy 
or rather siibglabroug on both surfaces ; petiole between oinsdialf and 
one-third the length of tlio blade; buds in tlia Jate large 

for the plant, oblong or narrow-ovate, pale yfdloW'groim, gliibrotm 
or with. a feW'decidtiouB hairs at first; '30x10 of Urn bud iH-rsiMtimi 
after' the bud has become a shoot (ampimticaul in the caws of a 
summer shoot). This last point and the ediariickir r>f the bmhi lim 
convincing proofe of tlie presence of N* niimUta in iliis willow; 
leaves also show it, but testify in their shape, to&ture and veining 
'to the influential presence of 8. hmim&a, ATho Portlmloiro 'plant 
above, referred to has its leiwes finely crenato-samifco, ketimim 
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being still more prominently present in tbem. The cuttings taken 
from Glen Fiagh in IBBO have flowered in tlie garden at Shirley 
this last spring, and the plant proves to be iniiile. The catkin 
differs little from that of H* kerhaemf excepting in point of size, 
being f in. long ; the two loaves on tlie peduncles and tin?- leaves of 
the young shoots at the time of flowering look like retmikta leaves 
on herhacea petioles* 


FURTIIEE NOTES ON IIIEBACIA NEW TO BEITAIN, 
Bv Fkedeeiok J, IIanbuby, h\L.S* 

(Ooutinuod from p. 

Hieraciiim britannicum, n, sp. — A wolFclcfined and clia- 
raotoristio plant of tho extonsivo limestone districts of (5ontral 
Britain. I owe my first acquaintance with it to the Kov. W. H. 
Purchas, who, for two or throe years before I was able to gather it 
for myself, sent mo a liberal supply of dried specimens, also roots 
for growing, accompanied by several critical notes of interest. It 
is to bo found under various names in some of the older herbaria, 
and must be well known by sight to many British botanists. 

Belonging to tho same wide group as the last, it may he readily 
recognized by the extraordinarily conspicuous parallel voiuing (best 
seen on the under side), and deep acute toothing, of the radical 
leaves ; the teeth, pinnm, or appendages, often extending a long 
way down the petiole. Ranging in height from about 12 to 18 in., 
the stem is commonly leafless, or bears one largo leaf near the base, 
and a mere bract at the point of branching, striate, with few short 
scattered hairs ; peduncles rather long, slightly arcuate, very 
flocoose, with numerous setsa and simple hairs interspersed. Hoads 
usually from 8 to 6, rather large. Involuoro truncate at the base, 
ultimately conical, grey with stellate down and long white hairs, a 
few seto being interspersed. PhyllarioB long, narrow, and acute, 
porreot in buci Ligules glabrous at the tips. Btyles almost yellow, 
rather dusky on the under surface, rarely pitre yellow. Outer 
radical leaves broadly ovate, apiculate, sub-entire near the apex, 
but becoming very coarsely toothed towards tho remarlcaibly trun- 
cate base. Inner leaves narrower, more acute, loss truncate and 
more deeply toothed. All of a firm texture, glaucous and glabroiiB 
above, much furrowed by the deep veining, and olotliod on the 
under surface and margins with loose white hairs. 

It grows in profusion in many of the limestone dales and scars 
of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire. Besides gathering it 
myself in those throe counties, I have received it from The Pinch 
and Dovedale, Derbyshire, and Sugarloaf Book, Wetton, North 
Staffordshire, through the Eev. W. H. Purchas ; from Cheo Dale 
g,nd Attermire Crags, Settle, through the Eev. W. H. Painter; from 
rods between Buxton and Millers Dale, through Mr. J. C. MelvilL 
Two sheets in the Boswell Herbarium, collected in 1868 and 1878 
from Burnt Island, Fife, by the late Dr. Boswell and Mr. Fortoscuo, 
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appear to me to belong to this species. The spceimens arc obi, 
discoloured, and badly dried, and the locality should bo Bcarcliod 
anew. Under cultivation the styles of the Dovodalc ithmis liwamio 

pure yellow, and thus exactly to tlie iorui occiii 111114 o) 

the Settle district. . « .. . 

H. BBITANNIOUM var. VAUENKW, u. vai*.— As a varieiy ol: I iih 
species a Tery remarkable plant discovered by tlio llev* 

Ley, on rocks by the Wye in Errwootl, may be ^suitaJdy citM^unlHaL 
It extends for a considerable distance on both sides oi the rivtO; in 
Brecon and Eadnor, whence Mr. Ley first soiit me spocniumB. 
gathered on the 16th of June, 1887. 'The following year 1. recetyed 
through the Botanical Exchange Club, ii spocimeu, difieriiig but, 
little from the Wye plant, from (h'aig Broidden, also collected l«y 
Mr. Ley, on the 13th of Juiie, 1887. This had evidently been fauit. 
to Mr. Backhouse mixed with sonic II* Kocli, for ho 

made a pencil note,— Probably the same as tlic oibor: y« t if 
looks more like palMduw criniffenDn. than they do.'* plaitt. 

appears to me to agree well with a typo B}HHnmon in tlio Kew lier * 
barium of id. paliidwni Biv. var. Hchnr. Its offiintiu i, 

however, are much more with IL hnUtnnlvum than witli //. fmlJidnuK 
A single sheet was sent to Dr. landchcrg, who diMinih^unl ii ns a 
forma monstrosa Ilieracii mitrorum/’ As it is hirin orciirriit!;'; 
in two counties over a considerabio length of tin?' Wye, and is ah‘«,» 
found on Craig Breidden, Montgomery, and whicli when mdf.ivat.iHl 
and grown from seed ipaintains all its dintinctivo obiiti'ieicirs, it# fjim 
'.'hardly he, disposed of thus, ''Prof 0 'a.Bor Babhigton wrotn w':i,'iie«'riiii:ig 
specimens submitted' to him : I have what mmim to bci mittm 
as this from Cairntoul,' gathered and named nitidmi I'jy 
except that the styles are differently coloursch Backlionw I 
does not venture on a name for yours. The curiously «)vertop|'diig 
phyllaries.in the heads of the Wye plant deserve .attimtion.*’ ,li i?'* 
impossible, for many reasons, to place ihis plant under I/, nitidum^ 
as would be apparent to anyone seeing it when .freiili, 'wl'ulsl llie 
extreme glaucousnesa and pronriiumt venation of the sliR'pi'i 

and clothing of the involucre, as well as its fair agri;»:ei'inui'l in 
general characters, closcdy iniihi it hi //. f>rih(iiiu)'Hw, 'from w'liiidi, 
however, it may bo readily ilistin,rn^i"dnul hy itu funr'u 

deeply and acutely toothed luavns, /^a/v,? yellow stylos, iind ii!oiii.lorur 
habit. ' 

Ii. SoMMEEFEMii Lindeb, var% mmiM, ru v,a'r.--Aiiotlior«iriWifii 
form from the mountain^"' around ;King«hf.ms«b Argybrnhiro, 
resembling H. Sommerfdtii in foliaga I'md general habil ; liic invn 
lucre is so conspicuously different m to mlm tt# doiiiit, ^vlu'ltior it 
may^be possible, in the longrun to 'hmt it hm a 'nu'ro varkdy rd thtii 
species, - Prorndhedimiteftoeality from which it ia yot known, uml 
from the pa'ucity of materialin my poni^csskm, I predor iu do sio thr 
the present. The plant' is ,of too marked a eliiiractc.r to bt^ pumd 
over, and it is well that attention ha at once dirwhid if in nrdii* 
that others may endeavour to extand the knowledgiMif ii« raiigr, 
and gain additional information respaetiiig 'i'ts lirtbiiu. Mr. Mm 
shall and I first fo'undit,on'eiaok Lmthead, ami in Fioim (Him, 
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Kingshoiise, in July, 1889. Of a sheet sent to Dr, Lindoberg^ he 
wrote, Herba-lt, Boinmerfeltii at pliyllatia longe alia,” ,Tlio 
leaves are nioro deeply blotched with, reddish-ptirple in the 
type, whilst tlio tooth axe remarkably longs y, unite, hooked, and for- 
ward pointing. Tlioro is also a stcnuhnif in tlio Hpeciiiiuns in my 
possession. Tlio involucre, however, is the marked feaJ.iire ; tlic 
pliyllaries being fewer iu luimbcr, miicli broader and blunter, more 
densely clothed and floccose at tlie margin than in tlie ty|)c, the 
outer very sliort. Tliey are arranged in several ranks. Three 
years’ cultivation lias produced no cliange in genera,! Inibit. Tliougli 
the name does not differentiate it from the type, it serves to accen- 
tuate a marked eliaracter, and would be suitHblo as a specific name 
should further investigation prove this change to be necessary, 

H. caniceps, n. sp.— Tfiio head-quarterg of this plant are 
among the rocky burns of ButherlandBhire and Perthshire, oftcin at 
no great elevation aljove the sea. Bpecimens were gatliercd in the 
Strath Bagaisteach, Altnaharra, by Mr. J. 0. Madvill and myself in 
July, 1888, and the same month Dr. JB\ Buclmnan White collected 
it from the Allt Dubh Ghalair and Loch Veil, in Perthshire. Tlio 
following year Mr. Marshall and I gathered it on Ben Laoigli, 
Perthshire ; and in 1890 on rocks by the Oykell, at Oykell Bridge, 
and by the Galda and Traligill Burns, near Inehnadamph, all in 
Sutherlaiidshire. Less characteristic specimens (though referable, 
I think, to this species) occurred on an amphitheatre of clay cliffs 
by the Almond, in Pertlisliire, where it was found by Dr. White 
and myself. 

Belonging to the Seapigem, and of an average height of about 
20 in., its most striking features are the grey conical heads (4 to 
10) borne on long, slender, arcuate and almost equally grey pedun- 
cles, which, like the long acute phyllaries, are densely floccose, with 
numerous seta, and few white black-based hairs interspersed, 
Flowers rather large ; ligules somewhat ciliate at the tips ; styles 
yellow or dingy yellow. Outer radical leaves oval apiculate, inner 
ovate-hniccolate ocuto, all more or less toothed, ospocially towards 
tho baso, which is abruptly narrowed into a long eliaggy potiolo ; 
though rather thin they are of a harsh texture, bright^ green, and 
clothed on both surfaces with rough white hairs, somotiimvs nc3arly 
glabrous above, There is commonly one stiff, narrow, vary acute 
stem-leaf bomo on a long petiole (especially when it occurs Jow 
down), and a narrow bract where the stem brauclu s. I have had 
this species under cultivation for tlirce years, and find the charac- 
teristic grey heads and peduncles, and also tho loaf charactors, to 
be very constant. 

H, oiEsiOM Fr. var. insulake, n. var. — A form hitherto only ob- 
served from the neighbourhood of Crianlaricli, in Porthshlro, wlioro 
it was found by Mr. Marshall and myself in July, 1889, at from 
2100 ft. in Corrie Ardran, to 8200 ft. on Am Binnein, and is 
doubtless to be found in other high mountain glens of that neigh- 
bourhood. The plant is of an exceedingly prim, stilf habit, from G 
in. to a foot high. About two-thirds of my specimens are mouoce- 
phalous, and none boar more than two heads. Tho flowers 
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are remarkably neat (marigold-like), and of a deep golden yellow- 
Lignles practically glabrous. Styles rather livid. Buds long and 
cylindric. Phyllaries adpressed, inner sub-acute, all very floceose 
at the tips and margins, and clothed with short black-based hairs 
and setm. Peduncles densely fioccose and setose. Eadical loaves 
few, the outer oval or ovate, blunt, apiculate, almost entire, the 
inrier ovato-lauceolate, very acute, and with a curious lateral curve 
extending from the apex to the base of the rather long shaggy 
petiole, and more decidedly toothed, especially towards the base. 
There is one lanceolate, acute, toothed and shortly stalked stem-leaf, 
of much the same form as the inner radical leaf. Ail deep green, 
coriaceous, with rather prominent veins, clothed on both sides with 
rough white hairs, though in some specimens the upper surface is 
nearly or quite glabrous. Dr. Lindeberg, while considering the 
form sliould be placed under II, (urmim, s|>oko of it as “ignotum, 
pulcliruni, distinctum ! There being much doubt as to what 
amount of variation Pries intended to allow under the use of the 
name amium, and since it has become convenient to designate as 
by IL muroruni Linn., a very variable section rather than a well- 
defined species, 1 gladly follow Dr. Lindeberg’s suggestion, and 
describe yet another distinct-looking form. When, however, Mr. 
Baker’s two varieties, camhricum and HmitUi, the plant we commonly 
regard as type ctFsimn, Dr. Lindeborg’s var. nlpentre, and a form like 
the present are placed side by side, any exact definition of such a 
species becomes impossible. 

H, PuTEsii Htn. var, ’Btewabtii, n. var.— A constant and 
strongly marked local variety collected for many years by Mr. S. A. 
Stewart from the Shimna Eiver, Tollymoro Park, and in even 
greater abundance and luxuriance from the Ban Eiver, among the 
Mourne Mountains, Co. Bomi, It dilfcrs from other forms in the 
large size to which it attains, often three feet in height, in tlie great 
breadth of the leaves, in this respect outstripping Mr. Backhouse’s 
var. latifolium, and in their extraordinarily cuspidate character, the 
sharp, narrow, curved and forward pointing teeth often attaining 
about I of an inch in length. The heads are remarkably large and 
handsome, being of a deeper golden yellow than in the ordinary 
forms. I had the ploasure of collecting a very fine scries in Mr. 
Stewart’s company last year whilst staying at Hilltown, where the 
masses of the plant on both sides of the Ban form a striking feature 
in the vegetation. r « 

H. Peiesii Htn. var. HmsuTW, n. var. — Vnmt jhe abote- 
varietal name is here briefly described a form I found in August, 
1887, in the stony bed of the Olume at Braemar* The Eev, E. P. 
Linton informs me that he has since gathered similar specimens in 
the same locality. I have raisod^ and cultivated for four years a 
clump of seedlings even more distinct looking than the parent 
plant. Last year Dr. F. Buchanan White sent me very similar, if 
not identical, forms from Strath Braan and Linn of Campsie, 
PerthsMre. All these specimens differ markedly torn type FnesU 
in being clothed ail over with long white he.irs, especially when 
young, and in having a sparingly flloccose and (rather densely in 

JouBNAL OF Botanv.-— Von. 29. [Deo^ 1892*] 2 b 
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the CliiBie plants) setose involncrc. All the seedlings I ha?e raised 
produce abortive flowers, stylose if they open at all, hut usually 
withering in the bud stage, flflie specuiuens sent mo l)y ,l)i% Wliite 
are also'styloso. At Braemar it grows aBsociated witli ordhuiry 
Friedi, eroratu)^}, FupatorimH^ pmiantlKyidt*^^ and was fonud 
amongst rnncli tlie same company in the 'Pe.rtliHlni'o sia^tioim. Di*. 
Lindeberg wrote in 1887, ‘‘Ab Ilieracii .PrioBri pcricliiiio pilis 
glandulisque dense vestito, ut propria species ladle Bepmuidiim.” 
I strongly suspect tbo plant is a hybrid, Init have iusiiffujient 
evidence to warrant iny designating it as such, and 1 tliereforcB treat 
it as a marked variety, to ■which distinction it is certainly entitled. 

Wliatever doubt may attach to the question of the hybridity of 
tlie last, I entertain little or none respecting the liybrid origin of 
the following. Actual proof would be a matter of tlie greatest 
difficulty, if not impossibility, for we cannot artificially cross- 
fertilise a Ilienicmn with the comparative ease with wbicli a Saltx 
or KpihMimi may be so treated, and as recent numbers of tins 
Journal show that there are those who refuse to believe in the 
existence of hybrids even amongst plants of tliese genera, I give up 
as hopeless the task of endeavouring to convince such that they 
exist amongst Hieracia. One can only be ^mided by the evidence 
of one’s senses, the surroundings of the specimen, its intermediate 
characters, the extent of its range, sterility, abortion, &c. A 
lengthy communication from Dr. Lindeberg on this interesting 
subject may be thus briefly summarised — hybrids among Hieracia 
unquestionably exist, but they are rare. I hope I may be able to 
deal with this question at greater length when the introduction to 
my Mtmopraph comes to be written. 

(To be continued.) 


ALIEN PLANTS NEAE WOOLWICH. 

By Cam. A. H. Wollhy Don. 

WooLWMH Ausinal is a specially favourable locality for the 
appearance of alien plants, as, being enclosed ground, it is free 
from the depredations of collectors, so that plants once establislmd 
have a very fair chance of remaining; and although the constant 
erection of new buildings in some of the best localities covers up 
some, others frequently appear on tlie soil which is turned for 
foundations. I have included in the following list plants gathered 
at the Southern Sewer outfall at Crossness, where a large piece of 
ground is enclosed as a receptacle for Thames mud ; one or two 
gathered at the entrance to the Docks on the other side of the river 
(this is nominally in Kent, though geographically Essex) ; and a 
few from the old disused brickfields in Plum Lane, Plunistead, and in 
Wickham Lane, No doubt the list might be considerably extended, 
as new plants are constantly turning up. I have not thought it 
desirable, however, to include such common rubbish-heap plants 
as lAnum untatmimumf Frigeron camdmse (very abundant in the 
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Arsenal), Phalaris camriends, and ten or a dozen others, nor obvious 
garden or cultivation escapes like Boraf/o officinalis^ Calendula offici- 
nalis, &c. The nomenclature followed is that of the London 
Catalogue 

Algssiim mcanum L. Crossness, and Plum Lane brickfields. 

Sisymbrium pannoniciwi Jacq. A few plants in Wickham Lane 
brickfields, and in great abundance in Woolwich Arsenal. I first 
observed it four or five years ago, only seeing a plant or two ; but 
it has very rapidly increased, and many hundred plants are now to 
be found. There is a peculiarity in the whole of the plants I have 
seen, which retains its characters in plants grown from seed in 
garden soil, namely, that the petals, which are represented in 
Jacquin’s figure in Ic, Plant, Ear. as being quite half an inch long, 
are in the Woolwich plant shorter than and much narrower than the 
calyx, and much the same colour, so that at first sight the flowers 
appear apetalous. Late in the season, the petals, even in just 
opening fiowers, seem to disappear altogether, but Mr. Scott 
Elliot, to whom I sent some specimens, says that he could detect 
the claw only of the petals, green, and adherent to the sepals. 
The form is quite constant, and seems worthy of study. 

Erysimuni orientale E. Br, Eight or ten plants on some newly 
turned soil in Woolwich Arsenal. These are specially interesting 
on account of their associates, viz., Silene maritmam some quantity, 
and one plant of Cakile maritima. The soil is dredged river gravel, 
and had been taken from another spot in making foundations for 
some new buildings, where it had lain two or three feet below 
the surface since about the year 1800 , when the present river- wall 
was built. I know of no record, nor even a suitable locality for 
CaJdle maritima nearer than Caiivey Island, fifteen miles down the 
river ; and Silene maritima has not, I believe, occurred above 
Southend. Though it is possible that the seeds were carried up by 
the tide, I think it is more probable that the soil was dredged from, 
somewhere near the localities indicated. In either case the seeds 
must have lain dormant for over ninety years. 

CaineUna saUva Orantz. Occasional in Woolwich Arsenal and 
elsewhere. 

Lepidmn virgmimm L. Two plants five years ago in the Arsenal, 
now built on. 

Bimias orientalis L. Crossness, several plants; and here and 
there in Woolwich Arsenal. " ' v ^ 

Saponaria Vaccaria L. Ash-heap in Plum Lane brickfields, in 
some quantity. 

Malva borealis Wallm, Crossness, on the dredged mud. 

Mdilotm officinalis Desv. Arsenal, Crossness, Docks, and'Plum 
Lane and Wickham Lane brickfields. Apparently much commoner 
than If. altissima Thuiil. 

Potentilla norvegica L. Seven or eight plants on some ashes 
recently spread on some waste ground in the Arsenal to a depth of 
ten or twelve inches. The ashes, I believe, were the product of 
Arsenal furnaces, so the seeds must have been self-sown. 

, 3'b 3 , '' 
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Conandrum satimmi L. Two plants on canal bank in tlio Arsenal 
five years ago, and not since seen. 

Anpenda anumsis L* A few plants in Plum Lane brickfields, 

Xanthium ^pmamm L. Two or throe plants for two or tlireo 
years siiccesisivoly at CrosBuesB. They Boeinod never to (lower, and 
have now, I think, disappeared. 

Amhroda L. By canal-lock in Arsenal, a single 

plant. 

Gedinmja parmjhm Car. Entrance to Docks, a single plant. ^ 

Datura Stramemhm L. Sporadically here and there, ohiolly in 
the Arsenal. 

Marrtihimi vukfare L. Quite established on an old rubbislnheap 
in Plumstead Marshes, and once seen in Plum Lane brickfields. 

Chenopodmm opidi/alimi Crantz. Entrance to Docks, Pluni 
Lane and “Wickham Lane brickfields, Plmnstead Marshes, and in 
some quantity at Crossness. 

Atiiplecr hortenm L. Occasionally in Plumstead Mtirshes. 

FiM(Ma> imhellata Kocli. A large patch between entrance to 
Docks and Beckton Gas Works, now covered up. 

Bromus Schraderi StendeL Several plants at Crossness. 

Eordmm juhatmi L. Bare and sporadic at Crossness. 


A NEW BRAMBLE. 

By James B. Baonall, A.L.S. 

Rubns Mercicus, sp. n. — Stem erect- arcuate, branching, 
roundish below, angular or sulcate above, purple, shining, clothed 
with short scattered clustered or stellate hairs, and here a^id there a 
few stalked glands and acUies ; prickles numerous^ imeqmlf not c(m’‘ 
fined to the angles^ declining or dofiexed from a long compressed 
base, purplish with yellow points; leaves fiat or convex, 8- to fi-nato 
pedate; leaflets dark green with few hairs above, paler beneath 
with silky liaira on the veins, not felted^ terminal leaflet broadly 
ovate or roundish, entire or slightly cordate at the base, euspidato- 
a^ohte or shortly acuminate; petiole | the length of leaflet; inter- 
mediate long-stalked, obovate cuspidate-aouminato ; basal shortly 
stalked, ovate or obovate-acute, coarsely and souiowliat doubly 
dentate-serrate ; petioles and midribs with many hooked prickles, 
spreading hairs, and occasional acicles and stalked glands; stipules 
lanceolate, thinly hairy. 

Plower-shoot from fuscous scales, angular or slightly farrowed 
above, clothed with silky spreading hairs, 7 wt felted ; ]ndc]dos short, 
declining or deflexed; leaves ternato; terminal leaflet obovate, 
slightly cuspidate, unequal-sided, dentate or slightly lobate-doniate, 
pilose above, hairy on the veins beneath ; panicle lax, usually 
short, and narrowing but little to the rounded top; ultra axillary 
part with nearly patent few-flowered branches having the pedicles 
of their lateral flowers longer than that of the terminal; lower 
branches ascending, usually shorter than the subtending loaf; 
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prioldes, aeicles, and a tew felted above, dark purple 

litli shining spreading hairs, ®o^ with a narrow 

below; sepals ovate, changing to light 

white margin, redexed in ^ rt/£cn«ar* 

pink, obovate, 4 ’igg . fruit black, usually well formed, 

“'rtsi Bto., w- 

Wamichhiu, 1891, PP- t near Minworth, but closely allied 

The typical plant is Eyton, Wolvey, Shilton, and 

varieties are plants ^about Byton, Wolvey and 

about Corley and * jJ bIox. in their more prolonged 

iShilton approaching ^ ^ Mereiciis than to any ot the 

panicles, but more closely alliea ro 

varieties of R- iwiwstB- referred to R. ramosus Blox. by Prot. 

This plant was formerly roler^^^^ that 

Babington and oo^fi-rm®^ J ^ the members of the Botanical Ex- 
name it has been distribute an interchange of specimens 

change Club. ^/vcbor Briggs and myself, and a rather 

between the late Mr. i. R- subject, led us to the conviction 

lengthened correspondence _ , . thus named could not be 

that the Devon us that a definite separation 

regarded as I .^ecies might, in the ignorance of Con 

of them into two named sp _ conscious, prove 

tinental forms of which rtg^_ W. Moyle Eogershas suggested, 
premature. Qoite recently _ • be separated from 

!o me that the Warwickshire ^ant^sno^^^ ^ ^ 

Devon R- rammm,^ an ^ „„ t with him that there are 


tometnatHie histincmisbed by a . 

the Devon ii as I lihink with him that there are 

either specific or varietal , a d p prefer “lakmg the 

structural diflerences ot a ve y ^j^^^iglit was to name the plant 

distinction one of species, but as, besides being spread 

after the county in which I tod^g. Bie Bev. W. H. 

widely in Warwickshire, , r ^.ligye hy the Eev. W.B. Linton m 
Burchas in Staffordshire, and I belm^,^^ E. E. Linton, 

Derbyshire, I have, ®“ ^ Jtompreliensive and pronounceable 
given preference to the n ^ t 

Merciem. . „ ^ the Eev. W. Moyle ®°g®^®if 

My thanks are Jfe description and for many valuable 

bis kind help in drawing up tueaes r 

suggestions. 

OF BOTANt, BBITISB MBSEUM, 1891 . 
repobb of vepabtuebp of BOIAR - 

By WinniAM CaebuthbbS, b-K.O- 

Dm,» ft. J.» ftfiSbito 
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from India, by Sclilagintweit, Dutliie, Clarke, and Eeddonie; from 
Gwalior, by Maries ; from Penang, by Ourlvis ; from Burmali, by 
Ridley ; from Malaya, by King; from Western Cliina, by Henry and 
Pratt; from Soiitli Africa, by MacOwan; from Madagascar, by 
Scott Elliot; from Australia, by Fitzgerald; from Caaiada, by 
Macomi; from Mexico, by Pringle; from tlie West Indies, by 
Ramage; from Grenada, by SUorring; from New Granada, by 
Triaiia ; and from Oliili, by Borcbers ; and of plants of various 
Natural Orders from the Herbaria of Aiierswald, Shut tie worth, 
Miers, and Hance, 

In tlie progress of incorporating these additions in the Her- 
barium the following Natural Orders have been more or less 
completely revised : — Malvacece^, Leguminom^ Myrtaem, Pamjhyrem, 
ConijKKsitm, Encacem, Myninexe,, Sapotacm, Oonvolvul (icecBj Bolamwem^ 
Scroplmlariacea, Lahiatm, Orchkim, Lilkteea, Ct/]wnieece, Grmnvnem^ 
and Filices ; together with large groups of He'patiem, Lichenes, Alyce, 
and FimyL 

Considerable additions and improvements have been made 
during the year in the exhibition of the specimens and illus- 
trations of the Natural Orders in the Public Gallery. 

The collections of the fruits and seeds of palms, and of the 
fruits and seeds of British plants, have been named and arranged. 

The large collection of original drawings made by the late Dr. 
Schleiden, illustrating the morpliology and anatomy of different 
Natural Orders, have been arranged and mounted, with the view of 
binding them in volumes for easy reference and preservation. 

The extensive series of slides prepared by, and representing the 
work of, the late Professor Do Bary, lately purchased by the 
Trustees, has been arranged in systematic order. The medium 
originally employed n,i mounting the preparations having been 
insufficiently secured, every slide has been carefully oxamiued and 
ro-sealod, and, wherever necessary, tlie spociinon has been r(‘- 
mounted. One-third of the whole collection has been thus treatt‘d. 

The typical collection of British Diatonmem’ belonging to William 
Smith, and illustrating his standard work on these plants, contained 
a considerable quantity of unmounted material, which W’'as specified 
in the published Oatalogue^ This has all been prepared and 
mounted on slides, so as to permit of the exact study of tim 
specimonB without injury. 

The principal additions to the Ilerharium during the year have 
been (1) the study set of the plants of Now Granada formed by the 
late M. J. J. Triana, consisting of the whole of the plants, so far as 
collected by himself, wiiicli have been described in bis works, and 
in his unfinished ‘‘Prodromus Florae Novte Granatensis”; the 
collection consists of over 8000 bpecimens belonging to 4490 spooios 
of a flora very imperfectly represented in the Herbarium ; (2) the 
collections made by Aug. Borcbers in Atacama, m Northern Ohih, 
consisting of 1100 bpecimens determined by Professor Philippi; 
(3) the extensive collection of North American Cryptogam b formed 
by the late Mr. Raveiiel, consisting of more than 14,550 specimens, 
and including all the species which were described from his 
materials by Berkeley and others. 
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The additions to the collection by presentation during the year 
have consisted af 2869 Indian plants from C. B. Clarke, Esq., 

F. R.S.; 595 Indian plants from Dr. George King, F.Ri.S. ; 775 
Malayan plants from H. N. Ridley, Esq. ; 200 Malayan plants from 
0. Curtis, Esq. ; 120 Indian plants from J. E. Dutiiie, Esq, ; 
420 plants from Gwalior, from C. Maries, Esq. ; 22 plants from 
China, from the Eev. G. J. Maclagan ; 160 ferns from St, Vincent’s, 
and a collection of ferns from the Island of Grenada, from the West 
Indies Exploration Committee of the Boyal Society; 100 South 
Airicaa plants from Professor Macoun and H. Bolus, Esq. ; 348 
Australian plants from Baron Ferdinand von Mueller; 4 plants 
from the Tonga Islands by R. B. Leefe, Esq. ; 241 Canadian plants 
by Professor Macoun ; specimens of Amei'ican Malvacew by J. N. 
Rose and B. L. Robinson, Esqs. ; 10 species of Jamaican fruits from 
W. Fawcett, Esq. ; and specimens of cultivated orchids from H. J. 
Veitch, Esq., and Mrs. Wolstenholme. 

A small collection of 60 species of Algae presented by Professor 
Flahault is of special interest, as they are types of the Revision 
des Nostocac^es het4rocyst6es ” ; by MM. Bornet and Flahault. 
Among other presents of cellular plants are 85 species from Ceylon, 
presented by E. E. Green, Esq. ; 23 Algae from the Cape, by W. 
Tyson, Esq, ; 856 Canadian Hepaticae collected by Professor 
Macoun, and presented by him through W. H. Pearson, Esq., 
who described them ; 18 Algae from the Andaman Islands, by Dr. 
Prain; 10 species from Colorado, by T. D. A. Cockerell, Esq.; 
4 species from New Zealand, by Vaughan Jennings, Esq. ; 27 Algae 
from the Black Sea, by Miss Karsokoff; 8 slides of Paohy theca 
from Sir J. D. Hooker; 96 species of Mosses from New South 
Wales, from the Rev. James Lament; 5 Algae and 1 Fungus from 
Baron F. von Mueller ; 254 Mosses from Mrs. Wolstenholme, and 
specimens from Professor Cramer, M. Bornet, H. N. Ridley, Esq., 
B. B. Woodward, Esq., Dr. Braithwaite, and W. G. Smith, Esq. ; 
48 species of Mosses and Hepatica collected by Fendler in Trinidad, 
by the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Among the additions to the British Herbarium, by presentation, 
are the following; — 806 specimens by the Rev. B. J. Marshall; 
162 specimens of fioweriag plants and 55 Algm by the Eev. T. S, 
Lea; 180 specimens from the Herbarium of the late T. E. A. 
Briggs, through the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew ; 146 specimens 
from J. B. liavy, Esq. ; 89 specimens from A. Bennett, Esq. ; 
32 specimens from W. H.^Beeby, Esq. ;■ 26' specimens"' from' dJW'. 
White, Esq. ; and various specimens of flowering plants from 

G. 0. Dmce, Esq., W. Whitweil, Esq., J. Benbow, Esq,, and the 
Rev. E. P. Murray. Mr. Clement Eeid has presented numerous 
fruits and seeds of British plants. Various specimens of Cryptogams 
have been received from Bir John Thorold, Bart., J, baunders, 
Esq., George Traill, Esq., F. C. b. Roper, Esq., Arthur Bennett, 
Esq., R, B. Marston, Esq., J, Smith, Esq,, and Professor Hartog. 

The following collections have been acquired by exchange : — 
photographs of the original types of rare species of Adiantum^ not in 
the Herbarium, from M, Bommer, of Brussels ; 81 species of Mosses 
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from Aiisiiralia and tlie Pliilippino iHlancln, from ?, F. Brotherus 
11 species of If.upaticm from Bolivia, from Mrs* Britton ; and 
3 AlgfB from B. M. Holmes, Esq. 

The following collections have been acquired by piircliaao 
603 speci( 3 s of plants collected in Bolivia by M. Bang ; 440 species 
o;f Syrian plants collected by Professor Post ; 601 plants from tlie 
Tibetan frontier, collected by Pratt; 2706 plants frotii Western 
China, collected by Di\ Henry ; 300 plants from Anatolia, collected 
by Bornmiiller; 497 plants from Bpain, collected by Porta and Eigo; 
1*89 plants from Central Paraguay, collected by the Eev. T. Morong ; 

200 plants from Honduras, collected by the Bov* J. Eobertson ; 

201 plants from tlio south-east of Madagascar, collected by Cloisel; 
100 Scandinavian Hieracia, collected by Dahlstadt ; f)0 specimens 
of En/ihnm from Wittrock ; 90 species of PTingi from tlie Orinoco, 
collected by Boumeguere ; 200 vspocies of Urediitefn, and 400 species 
of other Fungi, from Sydow ; 650 species of Fungi from Saxony, 
from Kruger ; 300 British Fungi from Massee ; 25 Bpecies of rare 
British Alga) from Plolmes ; 100 species of European Alg© from 
Hauok; 5^5 species of Canadian Mosses from Macoun; and 100 
species of Mosses from Bx^aiail, collected by Ule. 129 prepared 
slides of British Algae exhibiting the organs of reproduction have 
been acquired from Mr. Buffham, and 160 similar slides of British 
Fungi from Mr. W. G. Smith, 


SHOUT NOTES. 

Notes on Zoospores. — Last spring I received from America a 
specimen of Pontederia crampes, wiiich I placed in a shallow 
'wooden tub in my conservatory. A few days ago I notic(‘d several 
circular bright green patches, very tidn and floating on the surface 
of the water. One of those I floated on to a slip for tlm microscope, 
and found portions of it could be drawn about witli a needle without 
rupturing them, being held together by some gelatinous substance* 
On examination under the miorosoope, it proved to be a tangled 
mass of a very &m freshwater alga, so fine that the cell-wallB 
could only be seen with a | lens, in the water that surrounded it 
were swarms of zoospores* without any cilia that i could perceive, 
apparently moving by wriggling tJioir bodies. TJiey were snapping 
at their food right and left, and the head end had the power of pro- 
truding and retracting. 1 have only a superficial knowledge of the 
subject, but I do not find any figure in M* 0* Cooke’s British Fresh- 
water Altjm, — ^B. PiFFAUn. 

Geougestershire Bubi.-— With regard to the records of Rubi in 
the Faima and Flora of GloumterMre by 0. A. Witoliell and 
W. B. Strngnell (see p. 248), to which the name of Prof. Babing- 
ton is appended, the facts of the matter are these : — Prof. Bahington 
examined some specimens which I had collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Cheltenham in 1889-90, and named some, making notes 
on the rest. These notes I copied word for word, and sent to Mr. 
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Witcliell, thinking he might pnt them to good nm* Unfortanatejy 
for Prof. Babingfcoii’s queries, when the Flora was pul)lislicd i dis- 
covered everything put down Avith that certainty wliich boiuiigB to 
ignorance. Fortunately 1 have the plants and ^original notes, in 
tiie Professor’s handwriting, in my poBsossion. — J. Henky lUjiiitmL. 

PoXAMOOKTON UNOULATUS Wollgang, IN OAMBIilOOKSIlIttR.-— Mr. C.^ 
A, Billups found this species at Benwick, in a ditch by tlio side of 
Parsonwaro Drove, Avhere it grew with its parent species, /A crkpm 
and IK hleverai rootstocks were found, but as they 

Avere all in a space ol tAventy yards along a siialiovv ditch, they 
probably all spread from one seedling plant. The Cambridgeshire 
form is nearer W olfgaiig’s type than any Britisii specimens I have 
seen from other localities, dilfering only by its somewhat shorter 
iiiternodes and leaves, just such dilforeuces as would occur between 
plants grown in siiallow and deep water. Very few of tiie stems 
were in dower, and the foliage ol tliem did not dilha* from tliat of 
the barren stems ; in this respect agreeing Avith VVoifgaugA plant, 
and differing from the var. Cooped, which usually asstimes more or 
less of a nitem look when in liower. All the spikes were barren ; 
and althougii I have had forms of undiiintm under cultivation h)r 
three years, 1 cannot succeed in getting any fniitf, aJtliougb 
artificial fertilisation has boon repeatedly tried. Mr. Billups tells 
me he has also found this species on the Flintsliiro coast of tlio Dee. 
I have now seen it from four English counties, and from Btirliag ; 
probably it will occur iu.rnany others. It,. should now be looked fo,r, 
■'asdtgrowB: .throughout The winter like .11 Feb®. 

Oheysooom'a .LinoS'yeis in Lanoashiee '(.p. 809). — This had beo.n 
recorded on the authority of Anthony Mason, of Grange-over-Sands, 
in AsplamPs (hiide to Grange, These records uiitii recently were 
regarded as untrustworthy, but one of them, OnMn pip'wmidalu, was 
coniirmod last year (see Naturalist for March, and now Mr. 

■Worsdell finds another plant which I for one Iiave sought for in 
vain. Perhaps more confirmations may occur. — Lisxek IIitty. 

Lagueus ovatub in Jeesey. ^ — During my visit to Jersey i,u 
September, I found a few plants of Lapurm ovaim L. I found 
them growing in the sandy waste of the Quonvais, at tlie soutliern 
end' ' of Bt, , Ouen’s Ba.y. 1 notice that in tlie last edition of 
Babington’s Manual this grass is limited to GuernHoy,— C. S. 
Nicuolbon. 

Eanungulub rBTioiAEis IN Iebland Mr. Britten has callO'd my 
attention to a buttercup in tlie British herbarium at S. Kensington, 
coliected by Mr. Dyer on the shore of Loch Bofin, l)ri:imod, (Jo. 
Leitrim, on May 80, 1871, and strangely labelled by him '/expanded 
pmudo^-r&ptmuN This is very near my plant, and should perhaps 
go to it ; but there are three stems from one root (always solitary in 
the Bcotch form, as far as my experience goes), the habit of growth 
is more compact, and the stum-leaves are more nii.m 0 roas and 
closer together. The facies approaches more nearly to that of JL 
FUmimMla than I have observed tO' be the case in IL pfdiolaru. it 
deserves further investigation.— E dwabu B» MAESHAim. 
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Eediboovery of Sagina ai/itna. — Mr. <1. C. Dnico armounees in 
tilie Ami. AcoU. NaL IlhL for Octolan* lim rudiHcovory of tliiH plant, 
on the CairiigomiH, “ on tlio .sfc(.^ep clillh of Uorrie Hneacjlicia, ?nnl 
also on a rock" near the waterfall winch cjnters Glen A’an from lion 
Mnicli Dim.” Mr. Draco has compared his plant with Don’s 
specimens, and conBulers them identicaL It may he of interest to 
transcribe literally Don’'8 note on his spocimon in Herb. Mas. 
Brit. Sagmu ulprm. This I believe to bo a new species. I found 
it upon Ben Nives, in Locliaber. Tins answers to tlie following 
description— Ibiior. radicalibuB iinearibus obtusus nitidus iloro 
apetalo. Tliis differs from the apetala in tho radical leaves being 
broader and after and opening and it is a considerable larger 
plant. I have cultivated tins and apetala for ^ years and tiie 
remain permanently different. Found in 1734. This is a culti* 
vatod specimeiit, but it is no way different from the wild spec, in 
appearance.” llie plant is tho Hwfina mantima 2. aipina of Syme 
(E. B. ed. 3, ii. 118). — James Bbitten. 


NOTiaEt; OF BOOKS. 

A)i JiUroduetmt to the Stitdp of Botany, By Arthur Dknby and 
A, IL B. Lucas. Molville, Mullen Blade, Melbourne, 1832. 
pp. XV. 271, ligs. 8L Brice Os. 

One of the best things within the covers of this little book is 
the dedication, which showB the authors in tho favourable light of 
respect and admiration for J’^aron von Mueller. It is divided Into 
two parts. The first is intended to teach Elementary Botany at largo, 
and tho second to aid the student in a special study of Australian 
forms. Tlic first part deals in the fandliar manner with Protoeoremf 
Baetma, Sidm/yra^ Miieor and Sacvharoiuyee$, MmrhanUaf !Hem, 
and K/rm, with a brief chapter on the principal divisions of 
tho Vegetable Kingdom. It is, as indicated, tho i};po system, not 
at its best, and illustrated by a series of ghastly diagrams* This 
sort of book will be very useful to the etes taught by the writers, 
but outside it cannot compote with plenty of class-books known to 
us all. Bart 11. deals with the structure of flowering Hants 
specially (this is better done), and contains a chapter witli tho 
characters of some Orders occurring in Australia, illustrative 
Australian genera being cited. One cannot help regretting that tho 
authors did not confine their efforts to the production of a short 
introduction, from the structural and physiological point of view, to 
the Kmj to the SysUm of Vidoiian BtanU of Baron von Mueller. 
This admirable production of the great Australian naturalist, so 
useful to the Mlv fledged botanist, only needs such an introduction 
to bring it within reach of the classes taught in Australian 
colleges. Messrs. Lucas and Dendy are in no way lacking in the 
ability to take advantage of this su^estion and the unique oppor* 
tumty of furthering the study of Botany instead of ** botanical 

G. M. 



S(>(irfi()nH/n}m the Conrqwiutence of Dr, Geonjo Johnston, Collected 
and arranged by Im daugliter, Mrs. BABWKiau-OARTEB. 
Edited by James IIaudy, LL.D., Hon. Secretary to the 
J lorwichshirc Naturalists’ Club. (Edinburgh : David DouglaSs 
1892 ). J)omy 8vo, with portrait, pp. xxxv, 541. 

Dr, George Johnston, of EerwiclMipon-Tweed, belonged to 
that race of ‘‘ all-round” naturalists which the progress of science 
has since rendered impossible, and to a race of letter-writers whose 
style had not been ruined by tlie penny post. It was said of him 
at the time of his death that “ no department, either of zoology or 
botany, was neglected by him, and though chiefly conversant with 
those classes wliicli observers generally neglect, he added something 
to tlie existing knowledge of nearly all.” Having also a rich store 
of antiquarian information, and being gifted with a genial and 
kindly humour and a keen desire to fo-.ter in others a love of his 
favourite sciences, it might be anticipated that Johnston’s corres- 
pondence would be well worth reading, and so indeed it proves. 

It is, however, much to be regretted by botanists that his 
daughter, Mrs. Barwell-Carter, has only been able to include in 
this volume of Selectfom a very few letters prior in date to the pub- 
lication of tlio Dlorn of Berwick inl829“Bl. Though the publica- 
tion in 1858 of the first and only volume of the Natural History 
of the Kastern Borders, which is exclusively botanical, shows that 
the ^ author’s interest in botany was by no means on the wane 
during the later part of Ms life, those of his letters which are pre- 
served in his daughter’s volume refer more particularly to his 
original researches in marine zoology, especially that of the 
Mollusca and Cmlenterata. The happy thought” (which we 
owe presumably to the editor, Dr. James Hardy of the Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club), of appending a classified ‘ Natural History 
Index ’ of all species referred to in the letters, shows, however, that 
they contain not a few references to plants, and, as might be 
expected from the author of the Flora of Berwick, tliose to Orypto- 
garaia almost equal in number those relating to the Phanerogams. 
TTiough interested in roses, brambles and Hieracia, Johnston would 
hardly be ranked as a critical botanist now-a-days, at least so far 
as his knowledge of flowering plant', is concerned. 

Some botanists will, no doubt, be interested in this volume for 
its personal references to their fellow- workers of the past, and for 
the excellent summary biographies which are added in tlie notes, 
as in Dawson Turner’s Richardson Correspomlencs and in other 
similarly well-edited volumes. Of these personal references there 
is also a ccunplete index. Among Johnston’s chief correspondents 
were P. J. Belby, Joshua Alder, Kcv. David Landsborough, William 
Tliompson of Belfast, Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and the editor of the 
volume now under notice. The work is illustrated by a very 
pleasing portrait ; it seems singularly free from misprints or other 
mistakes, and its general “get-up” is excellent. 


G. S. Boulger. 
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The Carncitdon MmiwiL Edited and issued by the National Canititioii 
and Picotee Society (Soutlierii Section). London : Cassell & Co. 
8vo, pp. xix., 191. Price 3s. 6d. 

One of tlie results looked for from the Carnation Conference 
at Cliiswick, in July, 1890, was a consolidation of the practical 
methods of successful cultivation of carnations and pinks on the 
part of experienced growers. In furtherance of this idea, the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society have issued a Carnatum 
Maniudj consisting of a series of twenty-one short essays by 
various writers, with an introduction by the Bev. E. D. Horner. 
They are written in a light and easy manner, and are all thoroughly 
practical. It may, perhaps, seem invidious to select any for special 
mention ; but tliat by Mr. E. W. Burbidge on “ The Carnation in 
Ireland,” and that on “Diseases” by Mr. Martin Eowan, are written 
ill a scliolarly style. The latter is illustrated by two excellent cuts. 
Mr. Dean’s contribution on “Propagation of the Carnation” might 
with advantage have been a little longer. It is interesting to learn 
from Mr, Bowaii that carnations, like human beings, are liable to 
gout from too much coddling and indulgence in high living. Tins 
tendency to over-culture was especially emphasized at the Con- 
ference, as also the fact that the pinks are hardy species, and 
ill their natural condition occur in open situations on a sandy or 
chalky soil. Among obvious slips, the specific name of the 
botanist Dodoens was not Kembrandt, but Rembert ; Gerard did 
not spell his name with three r’s (p. 188); and “Flora’s fair 
domain” is not synonymous with the front-garden. On p. 187, 
“a solution of soft-soapy water” is somewhat tautological, if not 
obscure. It is probably a cacoethes typogrcqMemii which requires 
that the name of the book should be printed at the head of every 
page : it would be more useful if the name of the particular essay 
were substituted. The inside of the cover is, moreover, disfigured 
by pictorial advertisements. But those are small matters. This 
handy volume has much to recommend it to all enthusiastic growers 
of carnations, whether amateurs or experienced horticulturists. 

E. N. Williams. 


AimOLES IN JOmiNAJ.S. 

Annals of Botany (dated Oct., issued Nov,). B. SchTinck, 
« Chemistry of Ohlorophyli.’ — E. Darwin k D. P. M. Pertz, 
‘Artificial production of Rhythm in Plants.’ — ^ J, B. Parmer, 
‘ Embryogeny of AncfiopUns evecta' (1 plate). M. E. Ewart, 
‘ Staminal hairs of Tkesmm' (1 plate). — 0, Btapf, ‘ Sonerile® of 
Asia ’ (map). — R. A. Rolfe, ‘ HabenarBorchis widi-mmiikita, hyb. 
nat.’ (1 plate). 

Amials of Scottish Nat, Hist , (Oct.). — J. W. TI. Trail, ‘ Pistillody 
of Stamens in “Champion” Potato.’ — A. Bennett, ‘ Contributions 
towards a Flora of Caithness.’ — G. 0. Druce, ‘Notes on “ English 
Botany Supplement.” ’ — ^ P. B. White, ‘ List of Hieracia of Perth- 
shire/' 
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Biit. Centrdhlaft, (Nos. 44— 47). — W. Scliarf, ^Beitrsige ziir 
Aiiatomie dor Hypoxideen uiad oinigor vorwaiidter PflafE^cii ' 
(1 plate), — (No. 40). B. Kiiutli, ‘ Btaubl)latftvo,iTeilb mid Friiclit- 
blattvorroife.* 

Botmiieal Mat/ridne (Tokio). — (Sept. 10 ), E. Yatabe, ThalictruM 
WatiriKdid, Styhrplionm, lammliUa, spp, iiii.— -(Oct. 10). lb Yatabe, 
Cladradis TaHhir(n\ sp. n. 

Bot, Zeitiuuj (Oct, 14'-«28). — F, Kriiger, ‘ Ueber die Wandverdick- 
iingeii dc3r Cambiiimv^ellGn,’ — (Oct. 28-Nov, 18). P. Kossowitscli, 
* Dureli welche Orgauo nelmieii die LegiiiTunosen den freien 
Sticks toff ant'?’ (1 plate). 

BulL Bot. Hoo. France (xxxix. : Coinptes rendiis, 4 : Nov. 1). — 

Ik Oaruel, ‘ Bnr le genre Maillea.' Prillieux, ‘ Snr nne maladic 

dll. Oognassier.’— F. Canins, ‘ JUeeia nij/rclla.' ----Gr. Rotiy, * Plantt.is 
des Bassos-Pyrenees ’ {Conopodiiwi Rirhten\ sp. n.).— I j. Gnigiiard, 
‘ L’appareil secreteur des (hpaiferad — L, Mangiii, * Snr la presence 
de la callose cliois les pliancirogames.’ — G. Roiiy & A. Francliet, 
^ Maillea Unrdlcid * — A. Chatin, Tirmania sp. ii, — A. 

Francliet, * Les genres IJciularia, Sericclllu^ (JrcnumtJiodiuiii et leurs 
especes dans TAsie centralo et oricntale,’ 

Gardeners' Chronicle (Oct. 29). — S. P. Oliver, ' Eobert LyalL’ 
(Nov. 12 ). Lycfypod.mni Moommnm (Herb. Sander) Baker, (FicMIum 
Rolfe, spp. nn, — E. A. Rolfe, ‘ Garden Orcliids’ 
[Eiilophia: K. lati/olmf E. Mxtckeniif spp, nn.). 

Journal de BoUmlqiie (Nov. 1, 10). — II. ,Hua, * PolygonahtM et 
Avlisconcnm^ gen. nov., delaOhine.’ — Id. G. Camus, ‘ Monogra.pl lie 
des 0.rciiidees do France.’ — (Nov. 1). J. Vesipie, ‘ La irilni des 
Cinsices.’ — P. Harlot, ‘Un nouveau Ghiunpignon Irnninenx de 
Tahiti ’ {Pleiirotis Lux). 

Oesterr. Bot. Zcluchrift. (Nov.). — A. v. Degen, ‘ Bemorkuiigen 
iiber einige orientalisolie Piian;5onarton.’ A. Hansgirg, ‘ Ohmkh 
sphciTdmni Prmjshedmii Elebalin ist mit Apkimochcc/kujlob^ (Noixlst.) 
Welle identisoh.’ — B. v. Halacsy, * Zur Flora des Balkanbalbiiiser 
iJ'erlHise/im. macnnmlk^^^^ Ik 1 1 alaesynanim Sint, k Bornm., spp. mn), 
— J. Froyn, * Plan tie novio Orieu tales’ {MarruMuni Bornnmllcrii 
Allium Slntenisik M. lacenmij A. KJiarpuknsc, spp.nn.). 


BOOK^NOTES. NEWS, Sc, 

Ijejeune.® Madagasoakiensis, by Mr* W, H. Pearson, is a sepa- 
rate reprint of 10 pp. and 2 tabb, from the Cliristiania Vidmshabs- 
Sdskabs Forhandlinycxy 1892, No. 8. It is a list of all the species 
(BO in number) that are known to occur in Madagascar, and is 
based on the scheme of snbgenera established by Dr. Spruce in 
Ilcpaticm Ama.^ionicm et Andinm. One new species, Lopholejetmea 
lepidoseij'pha Eiinr et 'Pearson, is described and figured, and is 
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remarkable for the scales on tlie periaiitli. The climonsioiis and a 
figure of Aer()l(jowim Bonfmi Steph. are given, and sorno notes on 
other species add to the value of the paper. As to htjeiinm 
cornuta Liiidenl)., which is not inclndctl in the list, bat is iiien™ 
tioned in the preface as being the only species recorded from 
Madagascar in the SynopHi's flepaUcarnui, Stepliani oxaniined 
sterile specimen from Isle de France (Mougeot), preserved in Herb. 
Lindeiiberg at Yienna, and says in Hedimpla, 1800, p. 94, that it is 
conspicuously different from the West Indian type of the species. 
In Herb. Hampe in the British Museum is a specimen from 
Mauritius, upon the ticket of which Gottsche has written that it 
consists of two species belonging to the Oeratanthacem, one 
approaching L. cornuta ^ the other with dentate leaves }j,|vj)roachiiig 
L^Hptnom : and Linclenberghas added that ho takes it all fomnn.! spe- 
cies, and indeed for L. cmimta or an interraediaio form of corn uta and 
hrasiliensls. One is led to speculate whether it can he identical 
with Stepliani’s new species, Ceratolcjcunm mauritianci^ mentioned 
but not described in R&vne Bryoloc/ique^ 1891, p. 57. — A. G. 

The S.P.C.K. has lately issued a popular history of entomo- 
genous fungi in a 5s. volume by Dr. M. C. Cooke, entitled Veyekihh 
Waq)B and Plant Worms, As a popular account of the subject it 
is useful. It is largely based on Mr. G. E. Gray’s memoir, of 
which a new edition in MS. exists'in the Botanical Department of 
the British Museum; this should have been consulted by Dr. 
Cooke, It would not be difficult to take exception on the ground of 
accuracy to certain details. For examjde, “ Jsaria Saumtrei, pro 
tern.” is a way of publishing a new species that has its drawbacks. 
Who is “ Colonel Sheering,” after whom Mr. Massee puhlisliGcl 
Cordyceps RherringU — ^liere called C, Sheerinyli f On turning to tlie 
Annals of Botany, vol. v. p. 510, where the species was first 
published, we find “Coll. R. V. Shening, F.L.S.” Mr. Slierring 
thus finds himself suddenly promoted. There is another Colonel 
on the preceding page of the AnnaU, who may liave been in Mr. 
Cooke’s mind, or mayhap he was thinking of (Jordyceps mllUarls, 

Mm J, P. Thomson’s handsome and interesting volume on, 
British New' Guinea (George Philip & Son) is perhaps a little dis- 
appointing to botanists, inasmuch as the space devoted to p]si,iits is 
very limited. It could not, however, be in better hands than tliose of 
Baron von Mueller, to whom it lias been entrusted, whose “ Succinct 
general notes on the Flora of British New Guinea,” altliongli 
occupying only four pages, give an admirable summary of the 
botany of the region. 

Tee first volume of Mr. Massee’s British Firnypisflora has been 
issued, but no copy for review has reached us,' so that we are 
unable to give any account of its contents. 

Mr. R. A. Eolfe figures and describes in the Annals of Botany, 
under the somewhat alarming mme PIahejiaHwrchis 
an interesting natural hybrid from Longwitton, Nortluimberland, 
We do not learn from his note whether the specimen was ' the only 
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example observed. Mr. Eolfe says that the hybrid has not been 
previously recorded from the Continent. 

k NEW botanicjiil journal, the Bulletin de VHerhier Boisder, will 
shortly appear, uiidGr the editorship of M. Eugene Autran, Keeper of 
the Herbarium. 

Mr. P. V. OoviuLE sends us a reprint of his paper On the 
Panamiiit Indians of California,’' roprinted from the Anierkfm 
Anthrupologht of October last. The Panamint tribe, existing only 
in Inyo county, California, is now nearly exterminated, and Mr. 
Coville thinks it well to put on record the observations made 
wliile he was acting as botanist to the Death Valley Expedition in 
1891. They are mainly connected with the uses made of the 
scanty flora of the district, and the following notes on the employ- 
ment of our common reed may interest some at home. ‘‘ Phrm/mites 
{‘(iiHiumm furnishes what is known as ^ sugar.’ In early summer, 
commonly in June, when the plants have attained nearly their 
full ske, they are out and dried in the sun. When perfectly brittle 
the whole plant is ground and the finer portion separated by 
sifting. This moist sticky flour is moulded by the hands into a 
thick gum-like mass, It is then set near a fire and roasted until it 
swells and browns sliglitly, and in this taffy-like state it is eaten.” 

. . . Arrows are made from the stems of the reed. The shaft is 
about 8| ft. long. Nearly mature but still green reeds are cut, 
their leaves removed, and the stems dried and strightened in the 
liands before a fire. In the straightening process use is often 
made of a small stone, upon the face of which have been cut two 
grooves, large enough to admit an arrow-shaft. The stone is 
heated, and a portion of the crude arrow is laid in one of the 
grooves until it is hot. The caiie is then straightened by holding 
it crosswise in the teeth and drawing the ends downwards. By 
repeating this process throughout the whole length of the sliaft a 
marvellously straight arrow is produced.” 

In a recent communication to the Smithsonian Institute, Mr. 
Theodore Holm discusses the morphology of the spikelet of 
Antiioxanth'um odoratnm. He maintains that it is comparable with 
Ilw’ocJdoe in tliat the two awned glumes, numbers 8 and 4, 
represent sterile flowers, and also that the fertile flower is axillary, 
not terminal, as Dull and subsequently Eichlor asserted. He 
adduces as evidence an abnormal specimen found growing in a 
recently flooded spot in the Smithsonian Park. In some of the 
numerous spikelets the true flowering glume, number J, was awned 
like the third and fourth, and the three were otherwise similar; 
moreover, the fourth sometimes enveloped a pale, though such was 
never found associated with the third. As regards the lateral 
portion of the true flower, the racMs was frequently continued 
beyond it, which settles the point at any rate as regards Mr. Holm’s 
specimens. 
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The deatili is announced of Dk. C, M. G'Ottsoiik, of AltiOini, on 
Sept. 28tli last, at a ripe old age. Born July Brd, 1808, jit Altona, 
•where lie practised as a Doctor of Medicine, he early had Iris aittciitioii 
directed to the study of the Ilepaticre, wliicli in his leisure time ho 
pursued with an entiinsiasm and careful diligence whicli won for liim 
the admiration of all students. In 1842 appeared his first important 
work, Untersiichuufjm iiher llaplomitrmm. Ilookeri, &c., illustrated by 
eight beautifully coloured plates. In 1844, eonjointly with Nees and 
Liiidenberg, lie published the Sf/nopaia Hepatic arum, which for 
nearly half a century has been the student’s Iiandbook. In 1855 
Eabenliorst issued the first part of his llepatica'. eurnpa’aj rrsinutite. 
After the appearance of a few parts, Gottsche joined Iiim in the 
editorship, and soon after took the sole responsibility. Pa/rts corn 
tinned to bo issued up to 1879, when tlic last decades, 05 mil GO, 
were published. With each part interesting notes were given, often 
illustrated by beautiful drawings. I believe he learnt the art of 
engraving for the sole purpose of reproducing his accurate drawings. 
In 1863 appeared, what Prof. Underwood has lately described as 
his matchless MeMkanske Levermoam', being a description of tiie 
tlepaticjB collected in Mexico by Liebniann; it is a very fine 
work, beautifully illustrated, the drawings being the very ideal of 
perfection. In 18G4 lie published in the Ann. 8e. Nat. his 
Thpatiem Novo Gran ateyinis, and about the same time and in the 
same Annales his Pupilhis Nov. Hep,, both papers exquisitely 
illustrated. In 1880 his Neiiere Untermckmigen tlher die Jmujer- 
mmvnm Geocxihjme appeared, and altliongli in his seventy- soeorid 
year the same thoroughness distiiiguislied his Avork, a.nd tiie 
drawings of the minute organs, dissected under the microscope, 
shoAved that his pencil had lost none of its skill. In 1882 ho 
contributed a paper to the Ahlumdl. nut. ver .Bremen, on the 
Hepatic© of Madagascar; and during tlie last fcw years, along with 
Dr. V. Schiffner, described the Hepatic© collected on the Expo- 
dition of B.M.S. * Gasselle.’ . He enumerated the Australian 
Hepatic© for Baron Mueller, contributed descriptions of llepatica) 
to Flora Danka, and 'numerous short papers to Hedwigia and otlier 
botanical journals. The Hepatic© collected by Wriglit in Cuba, 
and distributed as Wright’s .Hepatiem Onbemies, were named by liim ; 
as also Avere the Hepatic© collected by Husnot in tlie Antilles, 
specimens from almost every part of the Avorld being sent to liim 
for detetmination. As a correspondent lie Avas iini(|ue ; liis letters 
appeared to be the work of weeks, like treatises, long and full of 
information, usually ^ accompanied with'draAvings and dissections, 
and will be treasured by all his friends. We have in Britain three 
species fotmded by him, all good ones CWu. crenulata^ MarstipeUa 
aipina, and RadiUa Lindbergii. 

W. IL Peaeson. 
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